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Is  trade  interest  alone  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  penodhefor, 
na-ftom  Joshua  to  Nehemiah-is  unique.*     Perhaps  some  of  us  in  tl^e  expeneuco 
of  Ufe  have  Imown  what  it  is  to  see  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  abihty  enter 
upon  a  noble  inheritance  which  has  long  been  waitmg  for  him,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  which  wise  and  affectionate  friends  have  been  giving  hm. 
file  best  training  and  preparation  in  thek  power.    Such  a  sight  to^es  a  hopeM 
enthusiasm,  wWch.  however,  in  thoughtful  minds  will  be  tempered  with  something 
of  anxiety.    Perhaps  >.  •  have  known  also  what  it  is  in  such  a  case  to  have  our 
enthusiasm  kept  up  but  for  a  very  short  time,  our  hopes  only  very  parbaUy  fiU- 
filled.  whUe  o^  anxiety  is  more  than  justified.    The  to  mhentance.  during  a 
career  of  some  brilliancy,  chequered  by  grievous  mistakes  is  rumouslynusha.u^ad 
and  at  last  lost  altogether ;  and  the  gifted  owner,  soured  ^y  ^^PPO^f"'"' .^ 
vitiated  by  reckless  misconduct,  becomes  an  outcas^-almost  a  beggar.     Such  thingg 
are  not  micommon.    And  there  are  cases  not  frequent,  but  often  posable,  where, 
after  weary  years  of  struggUng,  the  rumed  outcast  '•rins  his  way  back  to  the 
possessions  whichie  had  (mainly  by  his  own  fault)  lost    ^»t »  ~-^'?«*.^^'Yf " 
tiie  first  taking  possession  and  the  second  I    The  brightness  of  the  inheritance  u 
gone,  and  still  more  the  brightness  of  him  who  enters  upon  it.    Heavier  work, 
heavier  responsibilities  lie  before  him ;  and  l;e  has  only  crippled  >»«o°'«««'  ^ 
health,  in  energy,  and  in  fortune,  for  meeting  both.    The  tesk  '»"<*  «°"^ 
him  at  the  beginning  of  life  confronts  him  agam  at  the  end  of  it.    But  tiie  work 
hrwaxeS  whUrhe  h'as  waned;  and  he  has  aU  his  work  to  ^^  f *  -  ^-^^^^ 
bands.    There  is  still  much  to  hope  for.  much  to  be  thankful  for    but  more  to 
re'et  still  more  to  fear.    The  joy  of  returning  -^"^"f  .--^'^,t°^^K 
mUer^  of  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  and  what  is  with  what  might  have 

'X'^an'^e  ol'^"kind  awakens  keen  interest  and  sympathy  when  we  vritne- 
H  ^the  case  of  an  individual.  How  much  more,  then,  when  .he  chief  actor  >b  ^ot 
an  individual,  but  a  whole  people,  and  that  people  one  of  the  leading,  one  of  th. 

.  In  „ri«ng  tttalBtroduction  the  work,  of^efolk™gwn^«j|^»^^^^ 
n«fd  -EdeTsheim,  Ewald,  Pero^wTie.  Smith,  Stanley,  togetner  wiui  aiu 
<d  the  Bible    and  various  oommentarie*. 
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iypioal  nations  of  the  world !     The  remark,  therefore,  which  wai  made  at  the  out- 
set seems  to  be  justified ;  that  in  tragic  interest  alone  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
jErom  Joshua  to  Nehemiah  is  unique.     And  of  course  for  the  philosophic  student, 
and  still  more  for  the  Christian  student,  the  dramatic  element  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  far  from  being  either  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  important.     Whether 
the  reUgion  be  regarded  as  true  or  false,  this  much  must  be  admitted  by  the 
philosopher ;  that  to  Judaism  we  owe  the  spirit  of  reUgion,  as  to  Greece  that  of 
culture  and  philosophy,  and  to  Rome  that  of  order  and  law;  and  these  things  com- 
bined make  up  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  really  precious  in  civihsation.     If  again, 
as  St.  Ambrose  says,  Novum  testamentum  in  vetere  latet,  vetus  testamentum  in 
novo  patei;  and  if,  as  many  of  us  know  from  the  deepest  experience,  our  own 
spiritual  vicissitudes,  both  as  a  Church  and  as  individuals,  are  writ  large,  for 
guidance  and  for  warning,  in  the  chequered  history  of  the  Chosen  People  ;  then  for 
the  Christian  this  history  must  ever  have  an  interest,  which,  for  profundity  and 
extent,  is  absolutely  without  a  rival. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  chief  figures  which  stand,  the  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  other  at  the  close  of  our  period,  will  be  suggestive  and  instructive. 
Josliua  and  Nehemiah  seem  to  be  alike  in  this,  that  both  were  born  in  the  land  of 
captivity,  and  both  were  taught  by  serving  in  youth  how  to  command  in  manhood. 
Joshua  was  bom  in  Egypt,  "the  house  of  bondage,"  and  had  reached  middle  life 
before   he   quitted  it;  and   we   first  catch   sight   of  Nehemiah    as   cupbearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  winter  palace  at  Shushan.    But  how 
different  was  the  condition  both  of  their  servitude  and  of  their  command !     Joshua's 
servitude  was  one  of  suffering  and  degradation,  Nehemiah's  of  luxury  and  honour. 
Yet,  if  Joshua  was  braced  by  his  lot,  Nehemiah  would  seem  to  have  been  in  no 
wise  enervated  by  his.     And  if  the  effortless  overthrow  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  is  in 
str.mge  contrast  with  the  painful  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  six 
years'  rapid  conquest  of  six   strong   nations,  with   the   tedious  watching   against 
treacherous  foes,  yet  the  two  great  leaders  are  splendidly  alike  in  the  disinterested- 
ness of  their  motives  and  the  integrity  of  their  conduct.     Joshua,  after  forty  years 
bondage  in  Egypt  and  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  might  have  claimed, 
at  the  age  of  fourscore  years  and  over,  to  be  allowed  to  hand  over  to  one  of  ft 
yoxmger  generation  the  toils  and  responsibihties  of  an  invading  general,  to  be  sno' 
oeeded  by  the  invidious  labour  of  dividing  the  conquered  land.     But  no  such  pleft 
ever  crosses  his  lips.     Nehemiah  gave  up  a  post  of  influence  and  emolimient  at  the 
first  court  in  the  world  in  order  to  rescue  his  defenceless  feUow-countrymen  from 
the  misery  of  a  ceaseless  menace.     And  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  offiooa 
which  they  undertook  this  may  be  said  of  both — and  it  can  be  said  of  very  fo\r 
leaders  of  whom  we  know  so  much — that  there  is  not  a  single  blot  upon  their  oha- 
rricter.     If  Nehemiah  is  somewhat  self-conscious,  while  Joshua  seems  to  have  all 
the  simpUcity  of  a  child,  yet  in  both  we  have  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  great  ability 
and  great  authority  employed  without  any  taint  of  selfish  aims.     It  may  well  add 
to  our  pleasure  in  studying  the  period  which  lies  before  us  to  find  that  it  begins 
and  ends  with  bo  conspicuous  an   example  of  true   patriotism  and  disinterested 
Ktutosmanship. 

The  Conquest  op  Canaan. 

'*  Moses  My  servant  is  dead."  Such  is  the  Divine  greeting  to  the  already  aged 
Joshua  with  which  the  book  that  bears  his  name  opens.  It  was  a  message  that 
must  have  tried  even  his  fortitude ;  and  it  came  from  Him  who  alone  could  send  il 
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with  assnrancG  of  perfect  certainty.  Moses  was  dead— just  at  the  very  moment,  it 
would  seem,  when  his  people  and  those  who  had  helped  him  to  lead  them  needed 
his  guidance  most.  The  ascent  of  Pisgah  was  not  to  be,  like  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  followed  by  a  return,  after  which  their  leader  was  even  more  divinely 
illuminated  than  before.  They  were  never  to  see  him  again,  nor  even  to  know 
where  his  bones  were  laid.  Henceforth  they  must  be  content  with  the  guidance  of 
*'  Moses'  minister"  (Exod.  xxiv.  13 ;  Num.  xxvii.  18;  DeuL  i.  38).  It  would  seem 
»8  if  tliey  loyally  accepted  Joshua.  Certainly  he  accepted  with  childlike  trust  and 
simplicity  the  high  but  heavy  charge  that  was  thus  suddenly  laid  upon  him. 
Neither  elated  nor  depressed  by  it,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  Divine 
command.  The  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  are  a  calm,  unwavering  response 
to  the  exhortation  of  Jehovah  :  *'  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed  :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest  "  (Josh.  i.  9). 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  laid  down  for  themselves  as  an  axiom,  that  a 
miracle  is  an  impossibihty,  to  set  aside  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  unhistorical,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  miraculous  details  contained  in  it.  Even  if  the  miracles  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  stood  alone,  we  might  fairly  protest  against  so  summary  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  what  bears  all  the  impress  of  historic  reaHty.  But  the  miracles 
which  attended  the  conquest  of  Canaan  stand  or  fall  with  all  those  which  have 
marked  God's  dealings  with  His  Chosen  People,  whether  under  the  Law  or  undor 
Gospel ;  and  to  a  fair  mind  these  are  simply  a  question  of  evidence.  The  simple 
truthfulness  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  worthiness  of  the  object 
for  which  the  miracles  which  he  records  are  wrought,  may  rightly  be  allowed  to  tell 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  truth  of  miracles  as  a  whole. 

It  is  also  possible  from  another  point  of  view  to  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  What  (it  niight  be  asked),  at  this  distance  of  tim« 
and  space,  have  we  to  do  with  the  invasion  of  an  insignificant  tract  of  country,  less 
than  half  as  large  as  Scotland,  by  one  of  the  endless  swarms  of  nomads  that  find  a 
home  in  Asia  ?  But  even  irom.  this  Umited  point  of  view  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  or  significance.  It  fills  an 
important  place  in  a  long  series  of  invasions  of  the  same  tract  of  country,  whicli 
occupy  the  pages  of  history  almost  from  its  earliest  chapters  down  to  our  own  day. 
What  conquests  may  have  preceded  those  of  the  Philistines  we  hsu*dly  know.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  those  whom  they  displaced  were  themselves  invaders ;  but  that 
old  race  of  *'  giants,"  who  seem  to  us  like  the  traces  of  a  primaeval  age  preserved  in 
shadowy  outline  in  the  rocks,  is  too  little  known  to  us  for  anything  to  be  asserted 
positively  as  to  their  origin.  The  Semitic  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomiies 
contributed  with  the  Philistines  to  the  destruction  of  these  primitive  populations. 
After  them  come  the  children  of  Israel ;  to  be  followed  in  a  long  train  through 
three  thousand  years  of  history  by  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Arabs,  Saracens,  Crusaders,  French,  and  English.  And  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  Ust  of  invaders  is  closed  ? 

But  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  to  take  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  to 
regard  it  merely  as  one  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  similar  invasions  of  the  same 
territory.  In  its  most  important  aspects  the  conquest  under  Joshua  stands  quite 
apart  from  most  of  the  other  conquests  of  Palestine,  and  in  some  aspects  stands 
alone.  Along  with  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Bomans,  it  was  ihe 
ftdfilment  of  declaratiouB  made  by  the  Almighty  beforehand ;  but  whereas  Ihey 
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took  place  In  falfilment  of  a  threatened  ptmishment,  it  was  the  falfilmant  of  a 
promised  blessing.  And  the  victories  of  Joshua  were  not  only  the  enbject  ol 
propheoy,  they  were  a  prophecy  themselves — a  type  and  an  earnest  of  the  blessings 
which  Jehovah  had  in  store  for  His  people,  and  on  their  darker  side  a  type  and  an 
earnest  of  His  judgments  upon  those  who  refuse  to  know  Him  and  fight  against 
Him. 

In  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  the  Canaanites  we  see  that  it  was  a 
Bagacious  appreciation  of  ability  which  caused  Moses  to  select  Joshua  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  battle  with  Amalek  at  Rephidim,  where  he  won  his  first  victory 
some  years  before.  Joshua  certainly  had  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  qualities  which 
make  a  great  general — firmness  and  gentleness,  winning  ready  trust  and  obedience 
from  his  men,  decision  and  rapidity,  whereby  the  enemy  was  sometimes  virtually 
defeated  before  the  action  began.  The  plan  of  the  invasion  shows  true  military 
skill.  Joshua  succeeded  in  doing  what  French  generals  attempted  and  signally 
faMed  to  do  in  the  recent  war  with  Germany.  He  chose  a  weak  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  frontier  and  pushed  on  to  the  centre  of  the  country  and  beyond  it, 
thus  cutting  the  invaded  land  in  two.  The  southern  half  was  conquered  or  won 
over  before  the  northern  half  had  quite  recovered  firom  its  panic,  or  could  agree  what 
to  do  against  the  invaders.  The  south  being  successfully  subdued,  the  north  was 
then  conquered  in  like  manner.  The  Canaanites  were  beaten  in  detail.  From  the 
miraculous  ford  at  Jordan  he  pushed  on  to  Jericho,  fi:om  Jericho  to  Ai,  from  Ai  to 
Gibeon,  and  from  Gibeon  to  the  Beth-horons,  where  his  first  great  decisive  battle 
was  fought  and  won  against  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  on  the  same  spot  where 
Judas  Macoabaeus  more  than  twelve  centuries  later  as  triumphantly  vanquished 
the  Syrian  army  under  Seron.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  ourselves  with  specular 
tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  prayer 
of  Joshua  are  to  be  reconciled  with  modem  science.  The  mode  of  all  miracles 
eludes  us :  the  fact  is  all  that  concerns  us  to  know.  And  if  we  cannot  know  the 
way  in  which  something  is  created  out  of  nothing,  water  becomes  wine,  and  the 
like,  it  is  idle  to  ask  how  that  way  is  to  be  reconciled  with  other  things.  The  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  is  always  an  illusion  to  our  sight,  for  Hght  takes  time  to 
travel.  Science  itseK  tells  us  that  under  certain  conditions  light  travels  more 
slowly  than  at  other  times,  and  those  conditions  are  in  the  Almighty's  control. 
He  who  said,  "  Let  tliere  be  hght,"  can  stiU  make  the  Ught  do  His  bidding,  and  did 
so  in  a  signal  manner  at  Beth-horon,  that  His  servants  might  once  more  be  assured 
that  He  was  with  them  and  fought  for  them,  and  that  the  foul  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  might  be  dismayed. 

The  victory  on  the  road  between  the  two  Beth-horons  was  soon  followed  by  the 
others.  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  and  Debir  (Kiijath-sepher), 
were  captured  one  after  another.  And  as  it  is  said  of  Lachish  alone  that  Israel 
••  took  it  on  the  second  day  "  (Josh.  x.  82),  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  that 
a  single  day  sufl&ced  for  the  capture  of  the  other  cities,  so  irresifitible  did  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  appear  to  be.  "  So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the 
bills  (the  mountain  district  of  Judah),  and  of  the  south  (the  negeb,  a  limestone  tract, 
half  wilderness),  and  of  the  vale  (the  lowlands,  or  "plain  of  the  PhUistines "), 
and  of  the  springs  (or  perhaps  the  slopes,  i.e.,  the  swelling  uplands  between  the 
"vale  "  and  the  "  hills  "),  and  all  their  kings  :  he  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded  (Josh.  i.  40). 

Thus,  in  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  most,  the  conquest  of  the  south  was 
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accomplished.  But  even  when  we  have  recognised  the  excellence  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  Joshua  carried  it  out,  we  might  still  be 
■urprised  at  his  almost  imbroken  success,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  "  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel/*  and  gave  to  them  the  elements  as  their  aUies.  This  southern 
portion  of  Palestine,  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  are  strategically  very  strong, 
and  capable  of  being  obstinately  defended.  The  deep  valleys  of  Judah,  and  the 
ravines  of  Benjamin,  running  right  and  left  from  the  central  backbone,  cut  up  the 
country  into  a  nimiber  of  more  or  less  isolated  eminences,  equally  suggestive  of  a 
hill-fort  for  defence,  or  a  "high  place"  for  worship.  The  very  names  Gibeon, 
Gibeah,  Geba,  which  all  mean  **  hill,"  point  to  the  physical  character  of  the  district. 
It  shows  what  a  panic  had  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  that  these  natural  defences 
were  not  utilised  in  withstanding  the  invaders.  The  fate  of  Bavarian  armies  in  the 
Tyrol  in  the  present  century  sufficiently  illustrates  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  of  an  invasion  of  southern  Palestine,  if  the  country  were  stoutly  defended  by 
the  population.  But  in  this  case  the  inhabitants  were  "  discomfited  '*  (ch.  x.  10  ; 
comp.  Judges  iv.  15 ;  1  Sam,  vii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxii  16) ;  troubled  and  dismayed  by 
God,  so  that  they  could  not  hold  together  and  organize  a  systematic  resistance. 

The  conquest  of  northern  Palestine  follows.  The  combination  of  the  five  kings 
in  the  south  arranged  by  Adoni-Zebek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  imitated  by  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  who  hopes  to  make  a  more  successful  combination  of  native 
Bovereigns  in  the  north.  To  strengthen  it  he  tries  to  include  such  of  the  northern 
tribes  also  as  would  venture  to  try  their  fortune  again — the  Amorites  and  the 
Hittites,  with  the  still  nnconquered  Jebusites.  The  attempt  is  so  far  successful 
that  he  gathered  together  "  much  people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  npon  the  sea 
shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  many  "  (Josh.  xi.  4),  But  once 
more  the  promised  help  of  Jehovah  and  the  rapidity  of  Joshua's  movements 
secure  the  victory  for  Israel.  Without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  **  Joshua  came,  and 
all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  against  them  by  the  waters  of  Merom  suddenly; 
and  they  fell  upon  them  "  (ch.  xi.  7).  The  result  was  the  utter  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates, a  defeat  which  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  the  north,  as  that  at  the 
Beth-horons  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  south.  The  extermination  of  the  Anakim 
followed,  that  old  giant  race  of  which  we  know  so  httle  ;  and  then  "  the  land  rested 
from  war  "  (ch.  xi  23).  The  conquest  of  Palestine,  so  far  as  it  required  the  united 
forces  of  all  Israel,  was  over ;  not  that  there  was  not  an  immense  deal  still  to  be 
done  in  putting  down  risings,  in  consohdating  what  had  been  won,  in  capturing 
isolated  and  still  unconquered  cities ;  but  this  was  left  for  the  most  part  to  the 
energy  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  territory  in  question  was  assigned.  The  warlike 
half  of  Joshua's  great  task  was  accomphshed  :  the  more  peaceful  work  of  dividing 
the  conquered  territory  between  the  victorious  tribes  remained.  The  second  half 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  (chs.  xiii. — xxii.),  the  Domesday  Book  of  Palestine,  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  the  details  of  the  distribution.  They  are  no  less  honourable  to  the  man 
who  carried  them  out  than  the  details  of  the  campaign  which  rendered  them 
possible.  The  division  of  Palestine  among  the  tribes  will  bear  comparison  for 
equity,  sagacity,  and  permanent  results  with  perhaps  most  divisions  of  conquered 
territory  in  modern  times,  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  downwards. 
With  characteristic  unselfishness  he  waited  until  every  one  else  had  received  theii 
share  before  asking  anything  for  himself ;  and  then  it  was  but  a  small  portion  in 
the  rough  mountain  country  that  had  been  assigned  to  his  own  tribe  of  EphraiuL 
Here  h«  built  the  city  of  Timnath-Serah,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  hi«  day& 
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How  long  he  enjoyed  the  rest  which  something  like  a  centnry  of  toil  had  earned, 
we  do  not  know,  for  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  number  of  years  occupied  by 
the  conquest  and  division  of  the  land.  But  he  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
ten,  and  the  end  of  his  life  was  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  it.  His  last  public  act 
was  to  summon  the  tribes  with  their  officers  to  Shechem,  already  a  place  of  solemn 
associations  (Josh.  viii.  80 — 36  ;  Gen.  xii.  6,  7  ;  ixxiii.  18 — 20  ;  xxiv.  2, 4),  and  the 
destined  resting-place  of  the  bones  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  and  gave  them  a 
farewell  charge  to  remain  ever  faithful  to  Jehovah.  It  might  seem  as  if  such  a 
charge  could  scarcely  be  needed  ;  self-interest  alone  would  suffice  to  secure  fideUty ; 
for  never  before  or  since  has  an  invading  force  had  such  manifest  help  from  Heaven. 
But  Joshua  knew  his  own  nation.  The  murmurings  and  rebeUions  and  idolatries 
in  the  wilderness  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory ;  and  therefore,  almost  with  hia 
last  breath,  he  exhorted  them  to  beware  of  the  abominations  with  which  they  had 
come  in  contact,  and  reminded  them  of  the  consequences  both  of  obedience  and 
disobedience.  It  is  not  as  a  warrior  that  the  aged  commander  addresses  them :  it 
is  not  to  talk  over  old  campaigns,  or  to  stir  them  up  to  future  conquests,  that  he 
has  sent  for  them  :  rather  as  one  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  he  would  speak  to  them 
of  the  one  thing  needful — holiness  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (no  longer  "  Moses*  minister," 
but  now  Uke  Moses)  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
old  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  29).  Thus,  in  the  simphcity  of  mind  in  which  he  had  Hved,  and 
fought,  and  ruled,  this  aged  servant  of  the  Lord  passed  away  to  that  better  country, 
of  which  the  one  which  he  had  conquered  was  but  a  figure,  and  to  a  closer  know- 
ledge of  Him  under  whose  visible  command  he  had  fought  at  Jericho  (ch.  v.  13 — 
vi.  6),  and  of  whom  he  had  through  life  in  so  many  particulars  been  a  type. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  iv.  8)  seems  to  direct  our  attention  to 
Joshua  a$  a  type  of  the  Saviour  (comp.  Acts  vii  45).     Certainly  Christian  writers 
outside  the  New  Testament,  from  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  have  deHghted  in 
this  aspect  of  the  son  of  Nun.    The  very  name  suggests  it,  although  in  interpreting 
Scripture  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  fanciful  ideas  suggested  by  names. 
Hoshea  (salvation)  became  Jeho-shua,  or  Joshua   (God's  salvation,  or  God  the 
saviour).    See  Num.  xiii.  16 ;  xiv.  6,  80.    And  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  name  is  'InaovQ  (Jesus),  the  form  which  the  name  assumes  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  translators  have  xmfortunately  retained  the  Greek,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Hebrew  form  (Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8).    The  following  points 
seem  in  this  case  to  justify  our  accepting  the  name  as  "  tKymen  et  omen  "  of  a  career 
full  of  blessed  meaning.     (1)  Joshua  began  his  life  by  sharing  the  sufferings  of  his 
brethren  in  Egypt ;  so  Jesus  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  shared  the 
lot  of  His  brethren.     (2)  The  imperfect  work  of  Moses  was  taken  up  and  completed 
by  Joshua :  in  a  far  higher  sense  it  was  taken  up  and  completed  by  Christ ;  the 
Law  was  perfected  in  the  GospeL     (3)  In  accordance  with  their  common  name, 
both  saved  the  people  given  to  them  by  the  Father  from  their  enemies.     (4)  Both 
*•  went  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer ; "  and  both  conquered  after  being  at  first 
apparently  defeated  through  the  sins  of  others.     (5)  Joshua  brought  the  Chosen 
People  into  the  Promised  Land,  and  gave  them  rest  and  a  home  in  it.    Jesus  brings 
the  elect  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  and  gives  them  rest  and  an  eternal 
home  in  the  "many  mansions"  of  the  Father.     Other  analogies  in  matters  of 
detail  are  at  least  interesting,  although  to  some  they  may  seem  less  certain  than 
those  already  noticed.    (6)  Both  entered  on  their  ministry  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
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(7)  Under  Joshna  the  passage  of  Jordan  as  the  road  to  the  Land  of  Promise  was 
freed  from  difficulty  and  danger.  The  river  of  death  by  which  we  must  enter  into 
our  rest  has  beea  robbed  of  its  terrors  by  Christ.  (8)  The  twelve  stones  taken 
from  the  bed  of  Jordan  and  set  up  as  witnesses  to  the  people  of  their  deUverance 
may  represent  the  twelve  hving  *'  witnesses  of  His  resurrection,"  and  of  our 
dehverance  through  His  resurrection  appointed  by  Christ.  (9)  Joshua,  when  he 
had  completed  his  work,  ascended  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  dwelt  in  security 
from  his  enemies.  Jesus,  having  finished  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  Him  to 
do  (John  xvii.  4),  ascended  up  on  high  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God; 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool  (Heb.  i.  12,  13). 

From  very  early  times  the  exterTnination  of  the  Canaanites  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God  ( "  Thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth  ;  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  destroy  them  " — Deut.  xx.  16,  17 ;  comp.  Num.  xxi.  2,  8,  35  ;  xxxiii.  52-54), 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.     Is  such 
cruel  severity  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  attributes?     This  question  seems  to  call 
for  some  notice  here.     The  following  considerations  are  of  importance  in  forming 
a  judgment  on  it: — (1)  The  age  was  one  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  and 
consequent  imperfect  moraUty.     "  Because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  acts 
were  allowed  and  even  coKmianded  under  the  Law  which   are   discouraged   or 
forbidden  under  the  Gospel.    (2)  It  was  also  an  age  in  which  the  idea  of  individual 
rights  and  individual  responsibihty  was  very  imperfect.     Property  belonged  to  the 
community,  not  to  the  individuaL     Communities  were  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  individual  members,  and,  conversely,  communities  exacted  retribution  for  wrongs 
done  to  individual  members.   The  punishment  of  a  whole  nation  was  therefore  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  prevaihng  sentiment  of  justice.     (3)  It  was  more  important 
that  this  strong  sentiment  of  justice  should  be  turned  in  the  right  direction,  viz., 
against  the  worst  forms  of  sin,  than  that  in  its  exercise  it  should  carefully  dis- 
criminate between  a  criminal  and  his  connections.     God's  revelations  are  gradual ; 
and  as  man  could  not  learn  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  all  at  once,  the  most 
necessary  elements  were  insisted  on  first.     (4)  Although   it   would  have  been 
possible  to  punish  the  Canaanites,  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  punished,  without 
employing  the  sword  of  Israel,  yet  this  would  have  been  less  generally  beneficial. 
The  Israelites  were  the  trustees  of  the  moraUty  of  the  world.     If  they  had  lost 
their  sacred  deposit  in  the  abominations  of  Canaan,  the  whole  human  race  might 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Sodom.    Warnings,  Uke  the  fate  of  Korah  and  his 
company,  lost  their  effect  in  time.    Nothing  could  impress  the  hatefulness  and 
peril  of  sin  so  strongly  upon  the    Israelites  as  to  make  them  themselves  the 
instruments  of  God's  vengeance  on  those  who  persisted  in  sin.     These  considera- 
tions will  go  far  to  explain  God's  command  so  far  as  it  affected  those  who  had  to 
execute  it.    With  regard  to  those  on  whom  it  was  executed  we  must  remember 
further  :  (5)  That  it  was  a  punishment  for  sins  of  the  most  abominable  and  conta- 
gious kind.     (6)  That  the  Canaanites  were  not  only  heinous  sinners,  but  sinneiw 
against  hght:  they  had  had  the  pure  lives  and  pure  worship  of  the  patriarchs 
among  them  for  generations.     (7)  They  had  had  the  warning  of  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  at  their  very  doors,  even  if  the  tradition  of  the  flood  had  perished 
among  them. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  book  in  which  the  history  of  these  great 
types  and  warnings  is  contained.  Its  single  and  inartificial  style  leads  us  to  place 
It  earUer  than  the  less  archaic  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.     The  Jews  believed 
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it  to  be  written  by  Joshna,  and  this  view  was  followed  by  the  Fathers,  and  m 
regards  much  of  the  book,  at  any  rate,  is  still  advocated  by  some  modem  critica. 
It  is  clear  that  the  account  of  Joshua's  death,  and  the  statement  that  "the 
Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  "  (oh.  xv.  68),  point  to  a  date 
later  than  Joshua.  Moreover,  the  conquests  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  of  Debir  by 
Olliniel,  and  of  Laish  by  the  Danites,  were  almost  certainly  not  completed  until 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  13 — 20,  and  xix.  47  with  Judg.  i.  10 — 16, 
and  ch.  iviii.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  seems  to  be  written  dming  the  lifetime 
of  Rahab  (ch.  vi  25),  and  by  one  who  took  part  in  the  campaign  (ch.  v.  1),  and 
must  certainly  be  earHer  than  the  time  of  David  (ch.  iv.  63).  The  hypothesis  that 
it  was  written,  or  at  least  completed,  after  Joshua's  death  by  some  one  who  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  material  from  Joshua  himself,  seems  to  harmonize  vdth  all  these 
points,  and  also  to  account  for  the  great  minuteness  of  detail  which  characterizes 
portions  of  the  books.  Its  contents  are  alluded  to  in  the  Psalms  (ihv.  2,  3 ;  Ixviii. 
12—14;  Ixxviii.  64,  65),  in  the  Prophets  (Isa.  xxviii.  21 ;  Hab.  iii.  11 — 13),  and  in 
the  New  Testament  (Acts  vii.  46;  Heb.  iv.  8;  xi.  80—31 ;  James  ii.  25) ;  and  its 
canonicity  has  never  been  disputed  either  among  Jews  or  Christians.  It  stands  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Gospels.  While  the  Pentateuch  gives  the  origin  and  principles  of  Judaism,  and  the 
Gospels  those  of  Christianity,  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  see  those  principles  in  action.  The  two  books  give  us  the  youth — the  one  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  other  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  each  case  we  are  introduced  to 
the  first  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  aspect  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  constantly  in  view,  in  order  to  retain  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  its  significance.  Neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  the  Gospels  are  primarily  historical. 
They  are  rather  the  text-books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant;  and  the  historical 
elements  which  they  contain  is  there  not  so  much  as  history  as  in  order  to  explain  the 
origin,  and  illustrate  the  meaning,  of  the  covenant  in  each  case.  The  Book  of  Joshua 
and  the  Acts  are  primarily  historical.  There  object  is  to  show  how  the  promises 
made  to  the  Church  were  in  the  first  instance  fulfilled,  and  how  provision  was  made 
for  a  still  larger  fulfilment  in  the  future.  If  this  estimate  of  the  two  books  is  correct, 
we  must  at  once  give  up  the  notion  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  mere  appendix  to 
the  Pentateuch,  possibly  by  the  same  hand.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  regard 
it  as  a  preface  to  the  books  that  follow.  Yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither ;  it  is  a 
complete  whole  in  itself,  a  necessary  hnk  in  the  great  chain  of  events  by  which 
the  Jewish  dispensation  prepared  the  way  for  the  GospeL 

The  Age  of  the  Judges. 

Although,  in  one  sense,  we  are  still  in  the  same  period  of  Jewish  history,  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Theocracy,  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  passed  iuloa  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  when  we  pass  fiom  the  rule  of  Joshua  to  the  rule  of  the  Judges. 
It  is  something  like  passing  from  the  age  of  heroism  to  the  age  of  chivalry ;  from 
an  age  in  which  the  chief  figures  seem  to  be  far  above  us,  and  almost  to  belong  to 
another  world,  to  one  in  which  we  feel  at  home,  because  the  prominent  characters 
both  in  their  strength  and  in  their  weakness  are  like  ourselves.  Where  they  are 
great,  it  is  not  an  unapproachable  grandeur,  but  one  that  we  could  imagine  to  belong 
to  our  own  generation  ;  and  they  are  not  always  great.  When  they  fall  they  prove 
to  us  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  barbarism,  and 
even  eontains  some  taint  of  savageiy  in  itself.     Something  of  this  kind  may  be  in 
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our  thonghts  when  we  leave  the  cahn,  majestio  guidance  of  Moses  and  Joshna  Amt 
the  turbulent  rule  of  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson. 

Of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible  the  Book  of  Judges  is  perhaps  the  most  human.  In 
most  of  the  books  the  Divine  element  is  so  strong,  or  we  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
it  so  constantly  in  view,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  actors  in  the  rarious  scenes 
are  not  merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  but  men  and  women  with 
wills  and  passions  like  ourselves.  In  the  history  of  the  Judges  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  this.  The  difficulty  is  rather  the  other  way :  vis.,  to  understand  how  men  so 
faulty,  so  barbarous,  one  might  almost  say,  so  brutal,  came  to  be  chosen  by  Almighty 
God  as  the  deliverers  and  rulers  of  His  people.  In  this  respect  the  Book  of  Judges 
and  the  Book  of  Buth  may  go  together.  The  one  gives  the  roughness  and  wildness, 
the  other  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  life ;  but  both  in  their  way  are  intensely 
human.  There  is  manifest  gain  in  this,  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  special  lessons 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  two  writings.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  it  is  possible  to  lay  so  much  emphasis  on  His  Divinity  as  to  lose  sight  of 
His  perfect  humanity ;  so  also  in  the  revelation  which  He  hn*  granted  to  us,  of 
His  dealings  with  mankind,  it  is  easy  to  fix  our  eyes  so  continually  on  the  Divine 
decrees  and  their  fulfilment,  as  to  forget  that  throughout  it  all  man's  will  was 
free,  and  that  God  worked  not  with  soulless  machines,  but  with  persons  who  had 
the  terrible  privilege  of  being  able  to  follow  their  own  wills  rather  than  His,  if  they 
BO  pleased.  This  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Not  only  is  God's 
Chosen  People  as  a  whole  frequently  in  rebellion  against  Him,  but  those  who  were 
specially  selected  out  of  them  (£/cX€ieraiv  iKXtxrorfpoi),  as  agents  pecuKarly  set  apart  to 
carry  out  His  purposes,  are  wayward  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  question,  **  Qv/U 
custodit  ipso9  cuatodest"  eminently  pertinent  respecting  them. 

There  is  a  wild  freshness  about  the  Book  of  Judges  which  tells  of  youth  and 
independence,  and  freedom  from  restraint  and  care :  the  freshness  of  nature  and 
the  freshness  of  human  Ufe.  It  is  moimtain  and  woodland  scenery  filled  with  the 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  tale  of  ancient  times,  and 
therefore  it  has  aU  the  interest  of  what  lays  outside  our  own  everyday  experience. 
It  is  a  tale  of  men  and  women  hke  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  we  can  reaUse  it  aU. 
But  the  freshness  and  the  independence  have  their  dark  side.  It  is  an  age  in  which 
freedom  too  often  means  Hcense,  and  anarchy,  and  violence.  What  is  human  is  too 
often  barbarous,  even  savage  and  bestial.  The  lower  part  of  man's  nature  is  ever 
coming  to  the  front  and  often  takes  the  upper  hand.  Hence  the  story  is  no  mere 
idyll  of  pastoral  brightness,  no  mere  epic  of  the  triumph  of  what  is  noble  and  pure. 
The  cry  of  lofiering  alternates  with  the  cry  of  victory,  and  the  tragic  element  is 
not  wanting ;  the  right  is  too  often  a  **  random  right,"  and  there  is  abundance  of 
•*  random  wrong."  Thus  the  pathos  of  tragedy  and  the  brilliancy  of  romance  go 
hand  in  hand.  There  is  yet  another  element,  not  prominent  but  distinctly  present 
here  and  there,  which  must  not  be  passed  over,  because  it  makes  the  picture  all 
tibe  more  true  to  life.  A  vein  of  humour,  almost  of  drollery,  comes  to  the  surface 
at  times,  making  us  feel  still  more  at  home  with  those  of  whose  doings  we  read. 
We  almost  see  the  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  Dan  as  they  say  to  their 
brethren,  "  Do  ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  houses  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  a 
graven  image,  and  a  molten  image  ?  now,  therefore,  consider  what  ye  have  to 
do"  (ch.  xviii.  14).  And,  again,  when  they  have  carried  off  these  things,  and  the 
owners  come  after  them  to  complain,  there  is  the  same  spirit  of  fun  in  their  ques- 
tion, **  Whai  aileth  thee  that  thou  oomest  with  such  a  company  ?  "  (ver.  28).     This 
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flemem  is  epeoially  strong  in  the  history  of  Samson,  whose  exploits  have  a  rollick- 
ing air  about  them,  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  mischief 
with  which  we  all  of  us  have  more  or  less  sympathy.  Note  especially  the  grim 
humour  with  which,  in  the  last  terrible  scene,  he  prays  to  be  avenged  **for  one  of  my 
two  eyes,"  according  to  the  emended  translation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  catch  the  narrator's  own  point  of  view.    Four  times  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative  he  reminds  us  that  *'in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel "  (ch.  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  25),  and  twice  he  adds,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  this,  **  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."    This 
IB  the  refrain,  the  echo  of  which  resounds  throughout  the  whole  book.      And 
what  was  the  result  of  every  man  doing  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ? 
In  a  sentence  of  still  more  ominous  frequency  (chs.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  7, 12 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 ; 
X.  6 ;  xiii.  1),  he  tells  us  again  and  again  that  *'  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,^  '*the  children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the   sight  of 
the  Lord.'*      Thus  we  have  a  regular  cycle  of  cause  and  effect — sin  produoe« 
punishment,   and  punishment   amendment,   and    amendment    deliverance,    and 
deliverance  presumption  with  fresh  apostacy  and  sin,  with  which  the  cycle  begins 
agaiuc    So  long  as  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries  lived  (ch.  ii.  7,  10),  the  IsraeUtea 
remained  faithful  to  Jehovah ;  but  after  them  arose  a  godless  generation  who  fell 
into  the  snares  of  which  Joshua  had  warned  them  (the  seductive  idolatries  of  th« 
nations  ronnd  about  them),  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.    The  period  is  one  of 
transition;  the  old  rulers,  Moses  and  Joshua,  have  passed  away  and  kings  have  not 
yet  arisen.    And  now  that  the  external  pressure  of  common  dangers  is  removed, 
another  great  bond  of  union  is  taken  away.     The  nation  is  in  danger  of  disintegra- 
tion almost  before  it  is  formed,  and  is  falling  apart  into  tribes,  or  at  most  groups  of 
tribes,  each  with  separate,  and  sometimes,  conflicting  interests.    This  is  the  peril 
from  within.    And  there  is  peril  also  from  without.     The  conquered  populations  ate 
neither  expelled,  nor  absorbed,  nor  perfectly  subdued.    Like  the  Britons  under  th« 
Saxons,  and  the  Saxons  under  the  Danes  and  under  the  Normans,  they  still  kept 
possession  of  large  districts  and  important  points.     They  were  biding  their  time, 
and  perhaps,  like  the  Saxons  in  the  case  of  the  Danes,  might  still  get  the  upper 
hand.     Moreover,  the  nations  outside  Palestine  were  not  friendly  to  the  invaders, 
who  might  any  day  cross  the  border  and  turn  against  them.     Thus  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  Joshua  had  to  be  done  over  again.     Cities  and  districts  had  to  be 
reconquered ;  and  where  the  Israelites  had  fallen  away  into  idolatry,  there  was 
reconquest  on  the  side  of  the  Canaanites.     What  with  division  and  apostasy  within, 
seduction  and  hostility  without,  it  looked  as  if  the  possession  of  the  Promised  Land 
by  the  IsraeUtes  was  destined  to  be  very  brief. 

Tot,  although  in  certain  respects  the  period  under  the  Judges  is  retrograde,  it  is 
retrogression  preliminary  to  and  possibly  necessary  to  further  advance.  The  tids 
was  advancing,  though  the  waves  frequently  went  back  ;  and  human  progress  is  no 
river,  but  a  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows  and  moves  in  circles  fitfully.  In  two  marked 
particulars  this  time  of  apparent  disintegration  and  anarchy  had  great  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  the  nation.  First,  the  Israelites  were  passing  through 
the  all-important  change  from  a  nomad  to  a  settled  life  ;  they  were  ceasing  to  be 
mere  herdsmen,  and  were  becoming  agriculturists.  Secondly,  the  isolation  of  tha 
wilderness  was  at  an  end ;  they  were  becoming  rapidly  acquainted,  both  for  j,'ood 
and  for  evil,  with  other  civiUsations  besides  ilieir  own. 

Tb«  ehange  from  a  wandering  to  a  stationary  life  was  not  made  suddenly. 
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Daring  their  long  halts  in  the  wilderness  there  had  been  some  preparation  for  it; 
and  a  fertile  tract  will  tempt  even  permanently  nomadic  tribes  to  settle  long  enough 
>o  sow  and  reap  a  harvest.  And  now  that  the  Israelites  had  reached  their  goal, 
and  looked  forward  to  no  more  wandering,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  wanderers 
settled  down  at  once,  each  on  his  own  allotment.  Within  the  limits  of  each  tribe 
there  would  be  room  enough  for  much  changing  before  a  permanent  home  was 
made  ;  for  the  theory  that  the  divisions  of  property  made  by  the  Canaanites  were 
adopted,  just  as  they  stood,  by  the  Israehtes  cannot  be  regarded  as  probable,  or 
more  than  in  a  very  remote  degree  possible.  Everything  Canaanitish  was  an 
abomination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  important  fact  remains  that  during  this  period 
ft  large  portion  of  the  Israehtes  became  agricultural 

The  change  from  a  life  of  isolation  to  one  of  constant  intercourse  with  others  was 
scarcely  less  pregnant  with  results.  The  hermit-nation  had  returned  after  long 
years  of  solitude  into  the  world ;  and  had  at  once  come  in  contact  with  nations 
whose  language  was  near  enough  to  their  own  to  render  intercourse  easy,  and 
moreover  who,  in  trade,  and  art,  and  civihsation  generally,  were  greatly  in  advance 
of  themselves.  As  we  might  expect,  this  was  specially  the  case  with  the  nations 
who  inhabited  the  sea-board  of  Palestine,  and  whose  opportunities  for  commerce 
were  the  greatest — the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had 
already  reached  a  condition  of  strength  and  prosperity,  and  seem,  like  the  nation  of 
traders  that  they  were,  at  once  to  have  made  the  coming  of  the  Israehtes  a  mere 
matter  of  business.  Neither  side  appears  to  have  attempted  to  molest  the  other, 
and  commercial  relations  soon  began  to  exist  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Israelites.  It  would  seem  that  the  easy-going  life  of  the  Sidonians  had  passed  into 
a  proverb  (Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  the  fact  probably  being  that,  so  long  as  their  commerce 
was  secure,  they  never  troubled  themselves  to  fight  for  anything  ; — the  *'  peace-at- 
all-price  "  pohcy  of  a  mercantile  nation.  It  was  very  much  otherwise  with  the 
Philistines.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Israehtes  was  by  no  means  of  so  friendly  a 
nature.  Immigrants  like  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israehtes,  but  at  a  very  early 
age,  they  were  much  less  disposed  than  either  to  rest  peaceably  within  the  hmits  of 
the  territory  which  they  had  occupied.  They  were  a  warlike  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial  people,  and  seem  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  miUtary  organization. 
Their  five  confederate  cities,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  were 
strong  enough  to  dispossess  Dan,  to  conquer  Judah,  and  towards  the  end  of  this 
period  to  make  their  heavy  hand  felt  in  other  tribes  as  well.  While  the  Phoenicians 
remained  friendly  or  indifferent  towards  the  new-comers,  the  Phihstines  were 
actively  aggressive.  The  attitude,  therefore,  of  these  two  important  nations 
towards  the  Israehtes  may  serve  very  weU  as  samples  of  the  varied  influences  to 
which  the  Chosen  People  were  subjected  now  that  they  had  come  into  contact  at 
every  comer  of  the  land,  and  here  and  there  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  with  strangers. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Israehtes  held  the  hill-country  while  the  Canaanites  held 
the  plains.  The  Israehtes  had  hardly  anything  but  infantry,  and  in  the  plains, 
where  cavalry  and  chariots  were  most  efi'ective,  they  were  at  a  great  disad vantage 
against  the  Canaanites,  who  were  often  very  strong  in  both.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  sojourn  in  Palestine,  the 
Israehtes  were  not  masters  of  their  own  plains  ;  these  were  so  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  either  Canaanites  or  Syrians. 

These  two  facts — the  change  from  a  nomadic  to  a  stationary  and  generally  an 
•^cultural  life,  and  the  intercourse,  fidendly  or  hostile,  with  other  nations— are 
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among  tho  cliief  forces  which  are  at  work  during  the  period  of  the  Judges  to  mould 
the  nation  into  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  under  the  early  kings.     And  indeed, 
other  seed  is  being  sown  to  bear  fruit  in  a  etiU  more  distant  future.     In  the  selfish 
indifference  with  which  one  tribe  regards  the  calamities  of  another,  in  the  jealous 
rivalry  which  shows  itself  between  them,  especially  between  the  more  powerful 
tribes,  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  the  strife  which  was  to  end  in  the  permanent 
disruption  of  the  nation.     Deborah  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  Keuben, 
Dan,  and  Asher,  during  the  oppression  of  Zebulon  and  NaphtaU ;  and  any  joint 
action  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  was  evidently  not  looked  for.    Jndah  is  not 
even  mentioned,  as  if  its  absence  on  such  an  occasion  was  a  matter  of  course. 
This  silence  respecting  Judah  is  not  confined  to  the  Song  of  Deborah.    During  the 
whole  period  there  is  very  little  mention  of  this  tribe.     On  the  principle  that  happy 
is  the  nation  that  has  no  history,  we  may  consider  this  silence  as  being  to  the 
credit  of  those  whose  doings  are  left  unrecorded.     Simeon,  the  neighbour  of  Judah, 
ihares  this  honourable  obscurity.     We  can  only  conjecture  the  cause ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  two  tribes,  secure  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  remained 
•loof  from  the  others,  neither  mixing  in  their  squabbles  nor  sharing  their  dangerou* 
intercourse  with  the  heathen.     Omitting  Ibzan  and  Shamgar  as  doubtftd,  only  one 
of  the  numerous  Judges  belonged  to  Judah — Othniel,  who  was  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  Judges.    The  reason  may  have  been  that,  being  comparatively  free  from  the 
disorders  which  troubled  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  these  two  southern  tribes  had  no 
need  of  exceptional  deliverers  and  rulers.     And  even  Othniel  was  not  in  the 
atrictest  sense  of  Judah.     He  is  called  "  son  of  Kenaz  "  (ch.  i.  13),  and  his  elder 
brother  Caleb  is  described  both  as  a  "  Kenezite  *  (Nimi.  xxxii.  12),  and  also  of  Judah 
(Nimi.  xiii.  6).     The  Kenezites  belonged  to  the  old  inhabitants  (Gen.  xv.  19),  so 
that  some  of  them  at  any  rate  must  have  been  allowed  to  unite  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  to  be  counted  as  members  of  the  tribe.    This  remarkable  adoption  by 
80  exalted  a  tribe  as  Judah  is  of  great  interest,  and  has  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  the 
Kenites.     Kenaz  was  a  descendant  of  Esau ;  and  if  the  Kenites  were  Midianites, 
they  also  sprang  fi-om  Abraham ;  so  that  the  Kenezites  and  Kenites,  though  not 
Israehtes,  were  not  absolute  ahens.    The  fact  that  Othniel,  the  Kenezite,  deUvered 
Israel  fi-om  an  invasion  which  came  from  the  north,  seems  to  show  that  in  this  first 
oppression,  and  probably  in  this  one  only,  the  whole  land  was  overrun.    From 
most  of  the  troubles  of  this  period  Judah  remained  exempt ;  and  we  have  some 
evidence  that  this  was  due  to  its  own  good  conduct.     First,  we  have  the  beautiful 
picture  of  quiet  and  pure  domestic  life  preserved  for  us  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  in 
tremendous  contrast  to  the  episodes  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  the  men  of  Gibeah 
and  the  Benjamite  war,  the  act  of  Jael,  and  the  whole  history  of  Samson  and  of 
Jephthah.     Secondly,  there  is  the  evident  superiority  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  soon 
as  it  emerges  from  its  obscurity  under  David.     True  that  Judah  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  oppression  of  the  Amorites,  and  still  less  that  of  the  Philistines ;  yet 
they  were  not  ground  down  as  were  other  tribes  by  these  oppressions ;  and  in 
David's  time  they  more  than  paid  their  debt  to  both.     The  remainder  of  the  tribes 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  were  far  from  united  among  themselves  ;  but  the  tendency 
was  to  acquiesce  in  the  pretensions  of  Ephraim,  which  lost  no  opportunity  of 
asserting  itself.     Thus  the  way  was  steadily  being  prepared  for  the  future  division 
of  the  kingdom.     The  two-and-a-half  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  were 
eat  off  by  this  natural  barrier  fi*om  much  intercourse  with  their  brethren.     Nor 
wwe  they  united  among  themselves.    Here  also,  as  on  the  west  bank,  the  southern- 
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moflt  remained  aloof.  But  the  isolation  of  Beuben  was  far  less  hononrable  than 
that  of  Judah.  Reuben,  the  first-bom,  sinks  down  into  an  obscurity  from  which  it 
never  emerges.  Out  of  Reuben  arises  no  judge,  no  hero,  no  prophet.  Deborah 
singles  it  out  for  scornful  reproach,  and  this  is  almost  the  last  mention  of  the  tribe. 
While  Gad  and  Manasseh  produced  valiant  men,  and  sometimes  gave  a  refuge  to 
their  suffering  brethren  from  the  western  bank,  Reuben  remained  apart  in  w«\ll-to- 
do  repose,  absolutely  cut  off  from  Judah  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  not  having  siucb 
intercourse  even  with  Gilead. 

Thus,  then,  the  nation  which  had  entered  Canaan  in  the  strength  of  internal 
purity  and  union  under  one  leader,  had  fallen  apart  into  at  least  four  unequal  and 
irregular  groups,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  west  bank  (1)  Judah  and 
Simeon,  probably  far  the  best  representatives  of  the  old  purity  and  discipline,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  their  territory,  the  strongest  of  the 
groups.  (2)  The  remainder  of  the  tribes  on  this  bank,  not  really  united,  but  all  more 
or  less  acquiescing  in  the  precedence  claimed  by  Ephraim.  On  the  east  bank  (3)  half 
Manasseh  and  Gad,  on  fairly  good  terms  with  the  western  tribes,  but  prevented  by  the 
Jordan  from  being  very  intimate.     (4)  Reuben,  in  comfortable  and  ignoble  solitude. 

It  would  have  gone  very  hard  with  the  Israehtes  during  this  period  of  serious 
dismemberment  if  something  of  the  same  kind  had  not  prevailed  among  the 
Canaanites  also.  We  have  seen  the  ill-success  of  the  hastily  formed  leagues,  first 
in  the  south  and  then  in  the  north,  against  Joshua.  A  successor,  and  possibly  a 
descendant  of  the  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  who  formed  the  northern  league  on  that 
occasion,  was  the  author  of  the  twenty  years  of  oppression  from  which  Deborah  and 
Barak  deUvered  Israel.  Only  so  long  as  his  general  Sisera  kept  the  key  of  the 
position  with  his  900  chariots  at  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  could  the  domination 
of  Jabin  be  maintained.  If  the  various  Canaanite  cities  (which  stiQ  remained 
scattered  about  like  so  many  dark  islands,  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes)  had  combined 
with  Jabin,  the  Israehtes  would  have  been  enclosed  in  a  network  of  hostile 
fortresses,  from  which  it  might  have  required  another  miraculous  campaign,  hke 
that  of  Joshua,  to  free  them.  Gezer  in  Ephraim,  Jebus  in  Benjamin,  Bethshean, 
Ibleam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Dor  in  Manasseh,  Kitron  and  Nahalol  in  Zebulon ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Asher  and  Naphtah  the  proportion  of  Canaanites  was  so  large 
that,  whereas  of  other  tribes  it  was  said  that  **  the  Canaanites  dwelt  among  them,'' 
of  them  it  was  said  that  '*  they  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites"  (Judg.  i  82,  33).  The 
map  will  show  how  these  facts  illustrate  the  statement  made  above,  that  the 
Israehtes  could  not  gain  possession  of  the  plains.  Gazer  and  Dor  are  in  the  plain 
qf  Sharon  ;  Bethshean,  Megiddo,  and  Taanach  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nahalol 
was  probably  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  also,  but  neither  the  name  nor  the  situation 
of  the  city  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  During  Jabin's  domination  the 
northern  tribes  were  practically  prisoners  in  their  own  land ;  and  had  these 
constellations  of  Canaanite  cities  joined  vigorously  with  him  his  success  would  have 
been  still  greater,  and  might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  But  Jehovah  had 
willed  it  otherwise.  Even  as  it  was,  these  Canaanites  cities  worked  disaster 
enough  :  they  were  permanent  centres  of  religious  and  moral  corruption. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  these  characteristics  of  the  period  under 
consideration.  (1)  It  was  a  time  of  great  freedom  tending  to  anarchy.  The 
paternal  rule  of  Moses  and  Joshua  was  removed,  and  the  tribes  resorted  to 
democratic  government  before  they  were  in  the  least  degree  ripe  for  it.  The  result 
was  that  there  was  very  Uttle  government  at  alL     (2)  A  large  proportion  of  the 
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nation  was  rapidly  changing  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state;  an  advanc* 
without  which  the  future  development  of  the  nation  would  have  been  impossible. 
(8)  Both  inside  and  outside  Palestine  the  Israelites  were  abandoning  a  condition  ol 
isolation  for  one  of  contact  and  intercourse  with  a  variety  of  nationalities,  in  culture 
superior,  in  religion  and  morahty  vastly  inferior,  to  themselves ;  a  change  pro- 
ductive of  calamitous  resulte,  but  not  unmixed  evil.  (4)  The  external  pressure  ol 
%  common  and  imminent  danger  being  removed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  territory  being 
conquered,  the  tribes  were  falling  apart  from  one  another,  each  following  its  own 
■elfish  interest.  A  common  danger  at  times  reunited  those  who  felt  its  pressure  ; 
but  generally  there  was  a  tendency  to  separate  into  loosely  connected  groups.  Th« 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  to  %  large  extent  deserted  for  Canaanitish  idolatries,  and 
thus  the  highest  of  all  bonds  of  union  was  lost.  Hence  (6)  their  various  enemies 
gained  strength  and  subjugated  large  portions  of  the  coimtry  from  time  to  time. 
Had  their  enemies  been  united  among  themselves,  and  had  the  suffering  which 
they  inflictftd  failed  to  check  the  canker  of  political  and  religious  disintegration 
which  was  ruining  Israel,  the  land  would  probably  have  relapsed  into  the  hands  of 
its  former  owners,  and  the  Israelites  would  have  been  reconquered  and  absorbed. 
But  the  sharp  medicine  administered  again  and  again  at  last  did  its  work :  and  aft«r 
a  long  and  uneven  struggle  the  purer  religion  and  the  nobler  race  prevailed. 

But  meanwile  the  purer  religion  was  almost  lost.  In  the  wilderness  the  Israelites 
had  Uved,  as  it  were,  in  a  religious  hothouse.  They  had  been  kept  apart  from  the 
common  atmosphere,  and  had  lived  in  a  world  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  a  spiritual  elevation,  which  was  partly  supernatural  and  partly 
artificial.  The  supernatural  influences  of  perceptible  communication  with  Jehovah 
had  ceased ;  the  artificial  restraint  of  complete  isolation  had  been  thrown  aside ; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  left  to  do  '*  what  seemed  good  in  their  eyes.'*  The  result 
showed  that  they  were  quite  unequal  to  so  severe  a  trial.  Those  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  at  most  went  up  to  it  only  once  a  year, 
probably  for  the  most  attractive  and  joyous  of  the  feasts,  that  of  Tabernacles.  What 
was  out  of  sight  soon  went  out  of  mind,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were 
one  by  one  forgotten.  With  no  one  to  read  the  Law  to  them,  with  no  religious 
ceremonial  to  teach  them  by  the  eye,  large  numbers  grew  up  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  as  regards  creed  and  worship.  Superstitious  observances  grew  up  under 
trees  and  in  high  places,  Jehovah  was  represented  by  images.  This  soon  led  to  » 
still  graver  profanation.  The  image  of  Jehovah  became  only  one  of  many,  and  His 
worship  was  mingled  with  that  of  heathen  deities.  In  many  cases  the  last  and  final 
step  was  taken,  and  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  entirely  abandoned  for 
that  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  Thus  the  belief  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the 
unity  of  God,  the  creed  which  had  ennobled  and  sustained  Israel  through  so  many 
generations,  was  tampered  with,  and  corrupted,  and  in  many  cases  lost.  Such  was 
the  price  which  Israel  paid  for  premature  intercourse  with  higher  civilisations. 

And  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Paradise,  the  Divine  ideal  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
free-will  and  self-will  of  man.  Had  God's  conmiands  been  obeyed,  the  polluting 
influence  of  the  Canaanites  would  have  been  expelled  or  extinguished,  and  His 
people  would  have  been  free  to  receive  and  cherish  and  develop,  in  His  own  good 
time,  the  revelation  which  Hb  had  partly  given  and  partly  had  still  in  store  for 
them.  Secure  from  seductions  and  hindrances  from  without,  bound  together  by 
their  conomon  privileges  within,  they  would  not  only  have  preserved  their  old  level 
qI  spiritoal  enlightenment,  but  would  have  risen  steadily  to  a  still  higher  one.    Bali, 
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u  of  old,  the  forbidden  fruit  §eemed  *'  good  for  food,"  and  "  pleasant  to  the  eyei," 
and  a  thing  *'  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;  '*  and  when  once  it  wa«  tasted  the 
mischief  was  done.  The  whole  Jewish  race  from  that  day  to  this  has  paid  the 
penalty ;  just  as  the  whole  hmnan  race  has  paid  the  penalty  of  Adam*s  trans 
gression.  The  two  Captivities  with  their  lasting  consequences  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  idolatry  which  dates  from  this  forbidden  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites. 
The  lesson  is  similar  to  that  taught  in  Eden.  Man's  free-will  involves  the  possibiUty 
of  a  fall,  and  one  fall  renders  another  fall  probable.  Man's  fallen  nature  can  1>« 
regenerated  only  through  suffering:  and  thus,  what  was  in  the  first  instance  a 
punishment,  by  God's  mercy  becomes  in  the  end  a  blessing.  The  certainty  of 
punishment  for  sin,  the  possibility  of  repentance,  the  discipline  of  suffering — thes* 
are  the  great  lessons  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 

The  period  has  been  compared  with  the  heroio  age  in  Greece  and  other  pagan 
lands.  The  analogy  holds  good  in  several  interesting  points.  In  both  there  is  an 
invasion  of  new  territory,  and  the  prowess  of  the  heroes  is  exhibited  in  the  struggle 
with  the  primitive  inhabitants  for  possession.  In  both  there  is  a  startUng  mixture 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  what  is  noble  with  what  is  vile,  of  splendid  self-sacrifice  and 
bravery  with  savagery,  treachery,  and  lust.  The  analogy  fails,  however,  in  ont 
most  important  particular.  Even  in  the  wildest  of  the  Jewish  heroes  we  find  A 
ooBsoiousness  of  a  divine  mission,  and  a  reliance  on  God,  of  which  pagan  heroes 
show  little  trace.  And  although  brutal  acts  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  are  only 
too  frequent  amongst  both,  yet  the  popular  conscience  regards  them  with  abhorrenca 
in  the  one  case,  while  it  applauds  them  or  looks  upon  them  as  a  matter  of  oomrse  in 
the  other.  A  truer  analogy  seems  to  be  found  in  the  age  of  Christian  chivalry ;  e.g,^ 
in  the  Crusades,  a  struggle  for  the  same  territory.  There  also  we  find  a  hideous 
amount  of  evil  mixed  with  the  good ;  there  also  the  evil  too  often  triumphed  while 
the  good  failed :  but  this  must  ever  be  the  ease  where  an  appeal  is  made  on  a  large 
scale  to  force.  Yet  there  was  the  moral,  the  religious  purpose  at  bottom,  however 
much  it  might  be  alloyed  or  overlaid  with  ignoble  motives.  And  in  the  general 
outcome  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  as  of  the  Crusades,  the  world  has  been  greatly 
the  gainer.  Along  with  a  mere  love  of  adventure,  which  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  along  with  treachery  and  cruelty  and  other  grievous  crimes,  committed  both 
in  the  name  of  and  in  defianee  of  religion,  there  was  a  power  and  a  reality  in 
both,  calculated  to  bring  out  all  that  is  heroio  in  human  nature :  love  of  liberty, 
admiration  of  prowess,  sympathy  with  suffering,  patient  endurance  when  hope 
seemed  gpne,  perseverance  to  the  end 

The  chronology  of  the  period  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  this  need  not  cause  any 
serious  difficulty.  Chronology  is  not  what  the  compiler  of  the  various  narratives 
aimed  at  giving  us ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  clear  marks  of 
time  are  wanting.  The  whole  period  is  perhaps  about  a  century  and  a  half,  as 
seemi  to  be  indicated  by  the  genealogies.  To  add  up  the  years  of  alternate  oppres- 
sions and  rests  given  in  the  book  itself  would  only  lead  us  astray:  for  (1)  the 
narratives  possibly  run  parallel  to  one  another  in  certain  cases,  beuag  accounts  of 
what  was  going  on  in  different  parts  of  Canaan  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  (2)  no 
great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  frequently  recurring  numbers,  twenty  (chs.  iv.  8 ; 
XV.  20 ;  xvi.  81),  forty  (chs.  iii  11;  v.  81;  viii.  28;  xiil  1),  eighty  (ch.  iii.  80).  which 
may  be  round  numbers  with  no  pretension  to  exactness.  Modem  chronologers  vary 
from  150  to  800  years;  ancient  writers  give  double  that  amount;  e.g.,  Josephus 
692,  Eiisebius  600.    The  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the 
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compiler  are  both  unknown.  In  its  present  form  it  mnst  be  comparatively  late,  for  in 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Appendix  (chs.  xvii. — xii)  the  writer  shows  that  not 
only  Shiloh  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle  (ch.  xviii.  81),  and  that  there 
have  been  kings  in  Israel  (chs.  xvii  6 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.  26),  but  also,  according 
to  the  more  probable  interpretation,  that  the  Assyrian  captivity  has  taken  plac« 
(ch.  xviii.  30).  This  would  place  the  writer  of  this  portion  after  b.o.  721,  and  prob- 
ably a  still  later  date  must  be  taken  for  the  final  redaction  in  its  existing  form.  But 
the  best  scholars  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject ;  and  for  ordinary  students  of  the 
Bible  to  attempt  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  these  different  theories  is  perhaps  not 
»  profitable  exercise.  It  will  be  wiser  for  us  to  study  what  this  unknown  writer  haa 
preserved  for  us,  and  to  be  thankful  to  Him  through  whose  providence  it  has  been 
preserved. 

There  are  no  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
there  are  references  to  its  contents  in  Acts  xiii.  20  and  Heb.  xi  82.  Allusions  in  the 
Psalms  and  in  the  Prophets  are  frequent. 

The  BooJe  of  Buth,  as  already  indicated,  may  be  considered  as  another  Appendix 
to  the  Book  of  Judges.  It  gives  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture ;  natural  aflfection, 
domestic  piety,  gentleness,  and  quietude,  in  contrast  with  the  troubled  scenes  in 
which  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson  move.  Probably  neither  Appendix  is  in  its 
proper  chronological  position ;  but  the  effect  is  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more 
striking.  From  the  hideous  deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah  and  its  bloody  consequences, 
we  turn  with  relief  and  refreshment  to  the  beautiful  devotion  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess, 
•nd  to  the  sunny  corn-fields  of  Bethlehem.  Besides  this  the  book  contains  the 
genealogy  of  David,  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  onwards ;  from  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah  and  Tamar,  to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite.  This  genealogy  is  of  great  historical 
value,  not  only  as  a  portion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  and  as  containing 
that  portion  of  it  which  marks  the  founding  of  the  house  at  Bethlehem,  but  also  as 
a  guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  period.  Salmon,  the  husband  of  Rahab  and  first 
proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  grandfather  of  Obed,  the  grandfather  of  David ;  i.e., 
three,  or  possibly  four,  generations  cover  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Excepting  so  far 
as  this  genealogy  agrees  with  those  in  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  may  be  one 
of  the  sources  used  by  the  EvangeUsts,  there  is  no  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Ruth 
or  any  reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  typical  character  of  the  book 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the  lineage  of  the  Messiah.  The 
union  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  with  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  foreshadows  that 
union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  Him  who  sprang  from  this  marriage.  Those  who  are 
admitted  to  the  high  honour  of  being  ancestors  of  Christ,  are  an  earnest  of  the  all- 
embracing  character  of  His  kingdom.  If  among  them  are  included  the  incestuous 
Tamar,  the  harlot  Rahab,  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  there  are  none  who  may  not 
hf)pe,  by  domg  the  wiU  of  God,  to  be  equal  to  His  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother 
(Mark  iii.  85). 

The  Last  of  the  Judges.    Ell 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  two  last  who  held  the  office  of  Judge 
in  Israel  are  not  included  in  the  Book  of  the  Judges,  but  are  noticed  at  the  begmning 
of  a  series  of  books,  which  in  the  Vulgate  bear  the  appropriate  names  of  the  First, 
Second,  Tliird,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Kings.  The  conmion  titles,  derived  from  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bible,  are  less  appropriate,  for  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  ol 
Bftmnel  only  part  of  the  First  Book  teUg  of  Samuel,  all  the  remainder  of  the  two 
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Books  being  filled  with  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David.  The  including  of  Eli  and 
Samuel  in  this  series  rather  than  in  the  Book  of  Judges  would  seem  all  the  more 
Btrsmge,  if  (as  some  suppose)  all  these  five  books  were  conapiled  about  the  same 
time,  and  possibly  by  the  same  hand.  And  yet  the  arrangement  is  perhaps  not 
only  a  justifiable  one  but  the  best  that  could  have  been  made.  For  (1)  the  judgeship 
of  Eli  and  Samuel  is  a  very  different  office  fi'om  that  which  was  held  by  Gideon, 
Ehud,  or  Samson ;  (2)  the  importance  of  Samuel  does  not  consist  in  his  closing  the 
hst  of  Judges,  but  in  his  preparing  the  way  for  the  monarchy,  and  in  particular  for 
David,  the  type  and  most  notable  progenitor  of  the  Messiah. 

The  judgeship  of  Eli  and  Samuel  was  permanent,  sacerdotal,  and  perhaps,  in 
virtue  of  its  connexion  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  was  intended  to  be  hereditary. 
The  office  of  the  earher  judges  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  was  exceptional  and 
provisional;  like  the  dictatorship  among  the  Romans,  a  temporary  concentration 
of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  in  order  to  meet  a  crisis.  Moreover,  it  had 
no  connexion  with  the  priesthood ;  not  one  of  the  earher  Judges  was  of  priestly 
descent.  The  attempt  of  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  to  inherit  some  of  his 
father's  power  failed.  In  what  way  the  office  became  bo  changed  as  we  find  it  in 
Eli's  hands  is  unknown.  Between  Samson's  overthrow  of  the  Phihstine  temple  at 
Gaza  and  the  Philistines'  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  there  is  a  blank  in 
the  sacred  narrative  which  we  cannot  fill.  How  did  Eli,  who  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Ithamar,  Aaron's  second  son,  become  high -priest,  although  the  line  ol 
Eleazar,  the  eldest  son,  was  not  extinct  ?  How  did  Eh  come  to  be  both  high- 
priest  and  judge  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  can  only  answer  conjecturally. 
Bat  it  may  easily  have  been  the  case  that  EU  was  elected  judge  for  exploits  against 
the  PhiUstinos  early  in  hfe,  and  that,  being  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  the  fact  of  his 
being  judge  led  to  his  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  also.  The  kind-hearted  old 
man  whom  we  find  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  when  the 
narrative  begins  again,  can  scarcely  be  one  who  gained  office  by  violence  or  firaud. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  laid  to  his  charge,  when  for  his  sons'  iniquity  and  his  weak- 
ness in  not  restraining  them  his  family  is  brought  to  ruin.  But  the  great  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even  after  the  heavy  blow  fell  upon  his 
house,  we  find  his  descendants,  Ahijah  with  Saul,  and  Abiathar  with  David,  in 
honourable  priestly  offices. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  depth  of  the  moral  degradation  into  which  the 
people  had  fallen  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  than  the  conduct  of  Eh's  sons. 
In  the  very  sanctuary  itself,  and  in  the  ministers  to  it,  we  find  the  most  barefaced 
cupidity  and  wantonness.  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are  the  prototypes  of  grasping 
and  sensual  ecclesiastics  throughout  all  ages ;  and  the  consequences  of  their  gins, 
to  the  congregation,  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to  themselves,  are  warnings  of  the  judg 
ment  which  must  fall  sooner  or  later  upon  corruption  and  profligacy  in  high  and 
sacred  places.  Micah's  Levite  in  the  Book  of  Judges  is  a  similar  though  less 
glaring  instance.  And  yet,  great  as  the  plague-spot  is,  one  sees  that  Israel  is  stilJ 
sound  at  heart.  The  conduct  of  the  priests  is  felt  to  be  a  scandal ;  it  is  not  ignored 
or  laughed  at :  "  men  abhorred  the  offerings  of  the  Lord."  The  depth  has  not  yet 
been  reached  when  •*  My  people  love  to  have  it  so  "  (Jer.  v.  31). 

The  superstitious  carrying  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  the  field  of  battle  is 
another  sign  of  the  corruption  of  the  times ;  and  it  again  has  its  counterpart  in 
more  modem  times  in  the  carrying  of  the  consecrated  host  as  a  sort  of  charm  againsi 
danger.    The  guilty  priests,  having  no  spiritual  or  moral  influence  with  the  people, 
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resort  to  this  material  emblem  as  a  means  of  inspiriting  the  disheartened  troops. 
The  battle-field  of  Aphek,  close  to  the  scene  of  happier  auspices,  Beth-horon,  and 
itself  the  scene  of  a  victory  a  few  years  later  (1  Sam.  vii.  12),  was  to  decide  whether 
the  Philistines  should  be  the  slaves  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Hebrews  of  the 
Philistines.     "  On  the  success  of  this  wager  of  battle  the  priestly  rulers  of  the 
nation  had  staked  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  their  reUgion."    Staked  and  lost  both 
it  and  the  sanctuary,  and  their  own  miserable  lives  also.    The  Philistines,  believing 
that  they  were  contending  against  terrific  odds,  and  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.    We  read 
of  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  of  the  death  of  Eli ;  but  of  what  must  have  followed 
soon  after,  the  violent  overthrow  or  rapid  decay  of  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  we  are 
not  told.     But  its  desolation  passed  into  a  proverb  at  a  monument  of  Divine 
judgment.    **  Go  ye  now  unto  My  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  My 
name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness  of  My  people  Israel " 
(Jer.  vii.  12).    ''Then  will  I  make  this housp  like  Shiloh,  and  will  make  this  city 
a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."     "  Tliis  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this 
city  shall  be  desolate  without  an  inhabitant"  (Jer.  xxvi.  6,  9).    Still  more  striking, 
.  because  so  incidental,  is  the  notice  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Judges.    "  Shiloh, 
which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan."    "  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lebonah  *'  (ch.  xii.  12, 19).    At  the  time  when  this  was  written  the  very 
site  of  Shiloh  was  so  little  known  that  it  needed  to  be  thus  minutely  described ; 
and  this  exact  description  enabled  Dr.  Robinson  in  1838  to  discover  the  site.     He 
found  the  name  still  surviving  among  the  shepherdsof  the  neighbourhood  as  Seilfin. 
Each  of  the  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  ends  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  visible  sanctuary.    The  fact  may  teach  us,  as  Ewald  points  out,  that 
the  history  of  Israel  is  the  history  of  a  rehgion  rather  than  of  a  nation.    *'  They 
are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel ;  **  and  '*  he  is  not  a  Jew  which   is  one 
outwardly  "  (Rom.  ix.  6 ;  ii  28).    The  Theocracy  ended  with  the  downfall  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  spohation  by  the  Philistines. 
The  monarchy  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
armies  of  Babylon.     The  period  after  the  Captivity  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
the  last  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Titus.    Each  overthrow  was  worse 
than  the  previous  one,  and  each  might  have  warned  the  Jews  that  along  with  their 
sanctuary   a  period  of  probation  had  passed  away.     The   destruction   by   the 
Chaldeans  prepared  the  deathbed,  the  destruction  by  the  Romans  prepared   the 
funeral,  of  the  Jewish  reUgion.    The  glory  of  it  departed  with  the  one,  the  very 
possibility  of  life  was  extinguished  by  the  other.     Since  the  ruin  wrought  by  Titus 
the  keeping  of  the  law  has  been  a  physical  impossibility.     But  the  overthrow  of 
the  first  sanctuary  was  a  judgment  that  was  turned  into  a  blessing.     It  inspired  a 
yearning  and  prepared  the  way  for  something  higher  —  for    a    more    glorious 
sanctuary  on  a  nobler  site,  where  a  renovated  priesthood  should  minister  to  a 
chastened  and  purified  people. 

Ths  Last  of  thb  Judqes.    SAinriii. 

Bamuel,  like  the  Baptist,  closes  one  great  era  and  inaugurates  a  new  one ;  like 
t})0  Baptist  also,  he  nominates  a  successor  greater  than  himself.  Both  men,  grand 
in  themselves,  the  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  •*  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets,"  derive  their  chief  importance  from  that  which  they  inaugurate 
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»ther  than  from  that  which  they  are,  or  do,  themselves.  Samnel  has  this  ftirther 
•haractoristio  peculiar  to  himself;  he  inaugurated  the  new  system  against  his  own 
previous  convictions.  He  himself  regarded  the  new  departure  as  a  lamentable 
abandonment  of  what  had  hitherto  been  the  ideal,  the  ideal  of  Sinai  and  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  And  yet,^as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  change  was  inevitable,  with  all 
the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  a  noble  nature  and  an  open  mind,  he  flung  hidftself 
into  the  new  movement,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  energy  and  devotion. 
If  a  new  constitution  must  oome,  it  should  be  the  very  best  that  he  could  make  it. 
The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to  him  and  had  insisted  on  their  own  cravings ; 
that  should  not  make  him  stand  moodily  aloof  while  they  blindly  followed  the  evil 
models  of  Canaanitish  monarchies.  At  first  he  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  old 
system  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age ;  when  hp  found  out  that  this  was  im 
possible,  he  had  the  courage  to  own  it  to  himself,  and  the  nobleness  to  transfer  his 
energies  to  the  movement  which  he  personally  disliked.  As  was  natural,  his 
interest  in  it  grew  with  the  work ;  and  that  which  at  first  he  would  have  prevented 
from  existing,  he  before  long  loved  and  fostered  as  his  own  child. 

The  ju'^geship  of  Samuel  resembles  that  of  Eli  more  than  that  of  the  previous 
Judges,  but  it  was  not  the  same.  Samuel  and  Eli  were  alike  in  this,  that  both  were 
ecclesiasfics  holding  the  highest  civil  office,  and  that  the  office  was  permanent  and 
not  provisional.  But  Samuel,  though  a  Levite  and  a  Nazarite,  was  not  of  the 
family  of  Aaron,  and  therefore  could  not  be,  as  Eli  was,  high-priest.  On  the  other 
hand,  Samuel  was  what  Eli  was  not,  a  prophet,  and  from  the  first  was  recognised 
as  such  (1  Sam.  iii.  19 — 21).  This  supernatural  fact  a  great  deal  more  than  com- 
pensated for  his  not  holding  a  high-priestly  office.  Indeed,  in  Eli's  time,  the 
priesthood  had  fallen  so  low  that  probably  the  office  gained  far  more  influence  from 
his  personal  character  and  civil  dignity  than  it  conferred  by  its  peculiar  sanctity. 
On  the  whole,  the  liistory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  from  Aaron  to  Caiaphas,  is  the 
history  of  a  tremendous  failure  ;  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  maxim,  corruptio 
optiw  i  fit  pessima. 

A  Levite  by  birth,  a  Nazarite  by  the  devotion  of  his  parents,  judge  by  the  election 
of  the  people,  prophet  by  the  consecration  of  Jehovah,  Samuel  united  in  himself  all 
the  moral  and  spiritual  gifts  by  which  he  could  most  powerfully  influence  the  people 
whom  he  had  to  inile.  How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Eli  and 
the  election  of  Samuel  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  trouble  into  which  the  victory  of 
the  Philistines  at  Aphek  plunged  the  land  would  make  the  people  soon  feel  the  need 
of  another  ruler  :  and  the  fact  of  Samuel  being  already  recognised  as  a  prophet 
would  point  him  out  as  the  man.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  whether  his  being  judge 
led  him  to  assemble  the  people  at  Mizpeh,  or  whether  his  victory  led  to  his  being 
elected  judge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  very  same  field  of  Aphek,  he  so  broke 
the  power  of  tht  invading  Philistines  that  for  years  they  never  again  crossed  tlie 
frontier,  and  moreover  had  to  surrender  the  cities  near  the  frontier  which  they  had 
woL  from  the  Israelites.  The  warlike  Amorites  also,  in  the  western  mountains  of 
Judaea,  now  withdrew  from  their  connexion  with  the  Philistines,  and  accepted  the 
protectorate  of  Israel.  But  we  are,  perhaps,  not  to  suppose  that  the  Philistine  yoke 
was  absolutely  tlirown  off;  at  any  rate,  perfect  Uberty,  if  it  was  regained  for  a  time, 
was  lost  again  before  long.  The  shameful  state  of  subjugation  in  which  we  find  the 
Israelites  in  the  second  year  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam.  xiii.)  must  have  begun  under 
the  rule  of  Samuel. 

In  his  character  of  Nazarite  it  is  natural  to  compare  Samuel  with  the  predeoessor 
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who  was,  like  liim,  both  Nazarite  and  judge,  Samson.  The  birth  of  both  wai 
promised  beforehand.  Both  were  dedicated  as  Nazarites  from  their  birth ;  not 
(according  to  tlie  common  Nazarite  vow)  for  a  hmited  period,  but  for  Ufe.  Both,  in 
their  way,  prevailed.  But  here  the  likeness  ends.  Samson  was  a  Nazarite  in  the 
letter,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  Nazarite's  spirit ;  Samuel  was  a  Nazarite  in  hoart 
and  in  life.  Samson  prevailed  by  superhuman  strength  over  men's  bodies ;  Samuel 
influenced  their  minds.  The  work  of  the  one  was  to  destroy  and  to  slay ;  the  work 
of  the  other  to  restore  and  to  create.  In  Samson  we  see  how  a  work,  most 
manifestly  blessed  by  God,  may  be  marred  by  the  self-will  and  self-indulgence  of 
man ;  in  Samuel  we  see  what  divine  things  can  be  wrought  when  a  man  of  great 
gifts  yields  himself  with  self-sacrifioe  and  devotion  to  work  under  and  with  the 
Almighty. 

It  was  the  high  privilege  of  Samuel  to  efifeot  two  reunions,  impossible  to  over-rate 
in  importance.  He  reunited  the  tribes  among  themselves ;  he  made  united  Israel 
once  more  at  one  with  Jehovah.  Under  his  leadership  even  Judah  and  Ephrain£i 
work  together ;  at  his  urgent  exhortation  '*  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Lord  only  **  (1  Sam.  vii.  4).  Tims  what  had 
been  the  weakness  and  curse  of  Israel  under  the  earlier  Judges,  the  poUtical  and 
religious  dissolution  was  for  the  time  at  least  cured.  It  was,  possibly,  to  typify  this 
new  birth  of  the  nation  that  Samuel  "  took  a  sucking  lamb  "  as  his  first  pubho 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  people.  It  was  in  contrast  to  the  sacrilegious  greed  of 
Hophni  and  Pliineas  that  he  *'  offered  it  for  a  burnt  offering  wholly  unto  the  Lord  " 
(1  Sam.  vii.  9).  The  answer  was  the  victory  of  Aphek,  or  Ebenezer,  already  noticed. 
In  the  presence  of  this  prophet,  who  received  such  immediate  and  visible  answers 
to  his  prayers,  reunited  Israel  knew  that  it  once  more  had  the  minister  of  Jeliovah 
living  an^png  them.  The  dreary  interval  during  which  God's  voice  had  been  heard 
BO  seldom  had  passed  away,  and  as  in  the  days  of  Moses  their  heavenly  King  in  the 
person  of  His  prophet  was  ever  present  to  His  people.  At  Ramah,  his  birthplace, 
which  he  fixed  upon  as  his  abode,  he  "judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  Ufe,"  making 
circuits  every  year  to  the  sacred  centres  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and  thence 
returning  to  Bamah.  For  as  yet  there  was  no  national  centre ;  each  judge  fixed  his 
own  for  himself.  Personal  and  family  ties  were  still  paramount ;  a  fixed  national 
metropolis  arose  first  under  the  monarchy.  Thus  he  continued,  "  spending  and 
being  spent "  for  Israel,  with  the  care  both  of  the  whole  Jewish  Church  and  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  on  his  shoulders.  As  prophet  he  was  the  centre  and  organ  of 
the  religious  life,  as  judge  he  was  the  centre  and  organ  of  the  pohtical  life  of  the 
people.  What  many  popes  have  claimed  to  be,  what  a  few  of  the  greatest  of  them 
have  earnestly  striven  to  be,  Samuel,  without  any  self-seeking  or  lust  of  power,  was. 

We  shall  be  altogether  mistaken  if  we  regard  any  portion  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
as  a  biography  of  the  prophet  whose  name  they  bear.  They  are  not  that  any  more 
than  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  biography  of  Joshua,  or  the  Book  of  Judges  a  series  of 
lives  of  Jewish  leaders.  None  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  that.  The  historical 
books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  his- 
tories not  of  individuals  but  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence,  among  other  charac- 
teristics, the  comparative  neglect  of  chronology ;  for  it  is  the  exception  when 
chronology  has  importance  in  the  liistory  of  His  kin;:^dom,  with  whom  *'  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  "  (2  Peter  iii.  8).  We  are 
once  more  without  a  date  in  tlie  sacred  narrative,  and  we  once  more  have  a  blank 
which  we  can  fill  only  tentatively.     Just  as  in  the  Gospels,  "  He  went  down  witli 
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them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them,*'  and  "  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  *'  (Lnke  ii.  61,  62),  is  aU  that 
we  know  of  the  Messiah's  life  dming  an  mterval  of  about  seventeen  years,  so  here, 
"  Samuel  judged  Israel "  covers  an  interval  of  perhaps  nearly  double  that  duration. 
We  leave  him  a  young  man  setting  up  the  memorial  stone  of  Ebenezer ;  and  when 
the  narrative  begins  again  he  is  old  and  failing  in  strength,  and  has  made  his  sons 
judf'es  to  help  him.     During  the  interval  the  political  atmosphere  has  become  more 
and^more  heavily  charged  with  the  desire  for  a  change  of  government,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  thing  precipitates  it.    Joel  and  Abiah,  the  two  sons  of  Samuel,  are 
not  satisfactory  as  judges.    They  are  not  scandalously  wicked,  hke  Hophai  and 
Phinehas,  but  they  are  tainted  with  what  has  ever  been  the  plague-spot  m  tbt»  ad- 
mmistration  of  justice  in  the  Ea:  t  -bribery-  and  also  with  exorbitant  usury.   "  They 
turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment'*  (ch.  viii.  8). 
Samuel's  uprightness  is  wanting  in  his  sons,  just  as  Eli's  piety  in  his,  to  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  the  parents.    And  thus  the  proverb  against  which  Ezekiel  protests 
BO  emphatically  is  reversed:   "The  children  eat  the  sour  grape  and  the  fathers' 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.'*    The  •*  elders  of  Israel "  come  to  Samuel  and  formally 
request  him  to  nominate  a  king.     Whether  the  judgeship  as  administered  by 
him  had  been  adequate  to  their  needs  or  not,  certainly  it  was  not  at  all  so  as 
admmistered  by  his  sons.    The  old  evils  would  soon  bo  coming  back  agam;  the 
tribes  would  be  falling  away  into  then-  fatal  state  of  division  and  isolation,  if  there 
were  not  some  central  power,  which  all  could  respect,  to  hold  them  together.     Even 
fts  it  was,  the  PhiUstines  were  still  m  the  land,  and  had  been  so  for  years,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  take  the  lead  m  driving  them  out.     This  feeling  had  been  in 
the  air  at  least  since  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  made  his  ill-advised  attempt  at 
royalty  (comp.  Judg.  viii.  22) ;  and  it  had  evidently  been  increasing.     The  miscar- 
riages of  justice  in  the  hands  of  Samuel's  sons  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    The 
wave  of  national  despair  at  the  loss  of  the  ark,  and  the  still  more  powerful  wave  of 
national  enthusiasm  at  its  recovery,  which  had  carried  Samuel  to  tiie  high  position 
in  which  his  great  gifts  had  since  then  maintained  him,  had  by  this  time  subsided ; 
and  popular  discontent  now  made  itself  formally  heard.    It  had  been  proved  by  the 
sad  experience  of  centuries  that  the  Theocracy  under  a  repubhcan  form  of  govern- 
ment was  too  high  an  ideal  for  the  Israehtes ;  experience  of  so  stern  a  kind  must 
not  be  thrown  away,  and  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  change  to  a  constitution 
which,  if  less  lofty  in  conception,  would  be  more  beneficial  in  fact. 

**  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel.**  The  demand  shocked  liiin,  not  so  much 
because  it  was  a  revolution  as  because  it  was  a  revolt;  a  revolt  against  Jehovah. 
The  Almighty  sanctioned  this  view ;  but  at  the  same  time  instructed  Samuel  to 
yield  to  the  demand.  He  was  first  to  explain  to  the  people  what  monarchy  meant, 
and  then,  if  they  still  wished  for  it,  to  comply. 

The  case  reminds  us  of  that  of  Balaam.  In  both  the  Ahnighty  grants  a  petition 
with  which  He  is  displeased ;  and  inasmuch  as  He  granted  what  was  asked,  the 
thing  asked  for  cannot  in  itself  have  been  wrong.  What  then  displeased  Him  in 
the  petition?  The  answer  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases— tlie  spirit  wliich 
dictated  it.  It  was  lawful  for  Balaam  to  go  to  Balak;  but  to  do  God's  will,  not  lus 
own.  A  rebellious  hope  of  being  able  to  get  his  own  way,  at  least  in  part,  lurks  in 
Balaam's  mind  to  the  last.  It  was  lawful  for  Israel  to  have  a  king.  It  had  been 
promised  to  Abraham  that  kings  should  come  out  of  him  (Gen.  xvii  6) ;  Jacob  had 
foretold  that  tho  •cepirc  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  oome  (Gen.  xlix. 
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10) ;  and  the  Law  itself  expressly  provided  for  the  possibility  of  »  regal  form  of 
government  (Dent.  xvii.  14 — 20).  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  demanded  waa 
faulty.  It  implied  that  their  invisible  King  was  nnable  to  go  out  before  them  and 
fi<?ht  their  battles,  to  free  them  from  the  Philistines,  and  protect  them  against  the 
Amorites  (1  Sam.  xii.  12) ;  they  must  have  a  visible  king.  In  other  words,  there 
was  no  faith  in  their  request ;  it  was  a  desire  not  so  much  to  know  God's  will  as 
to  obtain  their  own.  The  very  wording  of  their  reiterated  demand  seems  to  show 
tbis,  *•  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  ns;  that  we  also  may  he  like  all  the 
nations ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us^  and  JigJU  our 
battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  19,  20).  The  picture  which  Samuel  faithfully  drew  of  Oriental 
despotism,  as  it  existed  all  around  them,  had  an  effect  the  exact  opposite  of  which 
be  had  intended.  "  Nay,  that  is  the  very  thing  we  want ;  the  pomp  to  dazzle,  and 
the  strong  hand  to  rule.** 

Thus  Samuel  •'  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living,"  between  the  dead  past, 
with  which  all  his  affections  were  buried,  and  the  living  future,  in  which  hope  had 
scarcely  begun  to  shine.  But  God's  command  was  enough  for  him,  little  as  he 
might  understand  it.  Had  he  been  **  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead  "  ?  and 
were  the  people  right,  after  all?  Or  was  God  "giving  them  a  king  in  His  anger,** 
as  He  gave  them  flesh  to  eat  in  the  wilderness  9  At  any  rate,  the  course  of  His 
prophet  was  clear :  henceforth  to  devote  his  thought  and  care  to  the  moulding  of 
this  new  form  of  government,  to  directing  the  stream  of  the  current  which  he  was 
powerless  to  stem. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  SamuePs  complete  surrender  of  the 
convictions  and  aspirations  of  a  lifetime.  After  growing  gray  in  a  devoted  effort  to 
make  the  system  committed  to  him  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
rule^,  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  break  with  the  past,  and  not  only  give  up  hia 
own  supremacy  in  the  civil  government,  but  himself  inaugurate  the  system  that 
was  to  supersede  him.  It  was  not  merely  as  if  what  was  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  was  slain  before  his  eyes;  it  was  not  merely  as  if,  Uke  Abraham,  he  was 
ordered  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  himself.  He  was  called  upon  to  do  this  and  more ; 
to  take  a  stranger  to  his  bosom  in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  to  foster  him  as  his 
own  son.  We  shall  measure  the  sacrifice  of  will  better  if  we  compare  it  with 
another ;  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time  measure  the  difference  in  power  between 
the  philosophy  of  a  pious  heathen  and  the  faith  of  a  pious  Hebrew.  When  the  un- 
welcome truth  was  forced  upon  Cato  that  the  republic  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life  was  dead,  his  religion  allowed  him,  and  his  philosophy  counselled  him,  to  die 
with  the  poUtical  system  for  which  he  had  striven  in  vain.  And  so  the  last  upholder 
of  the  old  Roman  repubhc  committed  suicide  at  Utica.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  Heaven  and  his  country  still  claimed  services  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
render  to  a  particular  system;  or  that  Heaven  had  better  things  in  store  for  his  country 
Tinder  a  new  regime.  To  transfer  his  energies  to  the  side  of  Csesar  in  order  to  make 
the  new  regime  as  beneficial  as  possible  would  to  Cato  have  been  inconceivable. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  sacrifice,  intensified  by  being  a  sacrifice  of  religious 
as  well  as  of  political  conviction,  that  Samuel  without  a  murmur  made.  It  would 
take  tune  to  work  out,  but  it  should  be  done.  There  is  a  bursting,  as  of  heart- 
strings, a  wrench,  as  of  one  who  is  parting  from  what  is  dearer  than  life,  in  the 
simple  utterance  with  which  the  discussion  ends  :  "And  Samuel  said  unto  the  men 
of  Israel,  Go  ye  every  noan  unto  his  city"  (ch.  viii.  22).  There  was  no  power  to  saj 
more. 
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The  Monarchy.    The  First  Kino.    Saul. 

It  was  by  %  Divine  revelation  that  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  was 
pointed  out  to  Samuel  as  the  future  captain  over  Israel,  to  save  the  people  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Phihstines  ;  but  we  may  reverently  notice  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 
The  danger  being  from  the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites,  the  king  must  be  from 
cue  of  the  southern  tribes.  A  king  from  the  northern  groups  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  negligent  of  pressure  and  danger  in  the  south,  or  at  least  would  have  known  less 
well  how  to  deal  with  it.  Of  the  southern  tribes  Simeon  or  Benjamin  would  be 
preferable  to  Judah  or  Ephraim ;  for  had  the  first  king  been  taken  from  either  of 
the  two  great  rival  tribes,  only  too  probably  the  other  tribe  would  have  yielded  a 
very  imperfect  allegiance.  As  between  Simeon  and  Benjamin,  there  was  not 
much  to  recommend  the  first"  and  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  the  second.  Of  the 
southern  tribes  Benjamin  was  the  most  central.  It  contained  Bethel,  perhaps 
of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine  the  most  ancient ;  Mizpeh,  where  the  great 
assfjmbhes  of  all  Israel  took  place  (Judg.  x.  17;  xi.  11;  ix.  1;  1  Sam.  vii  5);  and 
Gibeon,  '*  the  great  high  place."  It  had  had  the  honour  of  eheltering  the  ark  at 
Kirjath-jearim,  perhaps  also  of  being  the  home  of  Samuel;  but  the  situation  of 
Kamah  is  uncertain.  It  was  warlike  and  powerful,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
members  or  the  size  of  its  territory.  The  dying  patriarch  foretold  that  "Benjamin 
should  ravin  as  a  wolf; "  and  the  way  in  which  it  defended  itself  against  the  rest  of 
Israel,  in  vindication  of  the  horrible  deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  things  in  the  military  history  of  the  Jews.  Among  this  tribe  of 
warriors  Kish,  Saul's  father,  was  a  powerful  chief ;  and  Saul  himself  was  in  stature 
almost  gigantic,  with  strength  and  activity  equal  to  his  frame  (2  Sam.  1.  23).  All 
these  details  are  very  significant,  and  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  God's 
dealing  with  His  people  in  yielding  to  their  importunity,  and  granting  a  king. 
The  gift  was  at  once  a  judgment  and  a  blessing.  It  punished  the  people  for  the 
wrong  spirit  in  which  they  had  demanded  a  king,  and  at  the  same  time  disciplined 
them  for  the  future,  so  that  when  a  worthy  king  was  found,  a  people  worthy  of  him 
was  ready.  In  some  sense  Saul  was  the  chosen  of  God,  in  the  fullest  sense  he  was 
not.  God  pointed  him  out  to  Samuel  as  the  future  king ;  not,  however,  as  being 
His  own  choice  (1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35),  but  as  being  such  as  the  people  would  desire. 
David  was  the  *'  man  after  God's  own  heart ; "  Saul  was  rather  the  man  after 
Israel's  own  heart.  The  Almighty  was  giving  them  a  king  such  as  they  had 
longed  for,  the  goodliest  man  in  all  the  land ;  perhaps  to  show  them  that,  although 
when  such  men  have  His  blessing  they  succeed,  yet  without  it  they  are  powerless 
as  the  smallest  child,  whether  against  His  friends  or  His  enemies.  Saul  might  be 
"  swifter  than  an  eagle,  and  stronger  than  a  lion ; "  but  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer 
with  him,  **  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

*•  And  it  was  so,  that  when  he  had  turned  his  shoulder  (that  great  shoulder  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous)  to  go  fi:om  Samuel,  God  gave  him  another  heart " 
(ch.  X.  9).  In  other  words,  like  his  far  greater  namesake  in  the  New  Testament, 
Saul  was  an  instance  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "  sudden  conversion.'* 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  expression  of  astonishment,  which  has  since  become 
a  proverb,  '*  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  1 "  we  gather  that  in  his  earher  life  he 
had  been  by  no  means  a  very  religious  man.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  Saul  was 
a  great  contrast  to  the  ruler  whom  he  superseded.  From  his  childhood  upwards 
Samuel  had  "ministered  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  Lord  had  been  with  him'* 
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(ch.  iii.  1,  19).  There  has  been  no  endden  change,  bnt  a  steady  growth  in  holiness. 
Hence  the  calm  steadfastness,  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  *'  of  all  his  conduct,  even 
under  the  gravest  provocation.  He  can  be  tender,  and  he  can  be  severe,  but  he  if 
neyer  fanatical.  With  Saul  it  is  otherwise.  A  novice  in  rehgion,  his  spiritual 
experiences  are  a  series  of  surprises  to  him  and  throw  him  off  his  balance.  There 
is  excitement  and  fanaticism  in  his  rehgion  almost  from  the  first ;  and  as  he  takeg 
little  pains  to  deepen  and  make  sure  the  change  of  heart  which  had  been  granted 
to  him,  what  is  left  of  rehgion  in  him  becomes  for  the  most  part  superstition  mixed 
with  a  strong  kind  of  frenzy,  which  may  have  been  something  akin  to  religious 
mania.  We  see  the  want  of  judgment  and  of  reasonableness  in  his  "  forcing  him- 
self "  to  offer  sacrifice,  in  his  ill-advised  adjuration,  in  his  sparing  the  best  of  the 
Amalekite  spoil  for  sacrifice,  in  his  fierce  extermination  of  wizards,  and  in  his 
himself  inquiring  of  the  Lord  through  a  witch.  His  career  is  a  standing  warning 
to  those  who  presume  upon  great  spiritual  blessings  which  they  take  no  pains  to 
appropriate  and  secure  ;  from  such  an  one  "  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath.**  So  it  was  with  Saul.  The  modest,  retiring  conduct  which  charms  us 
80  much  at  the  outset  is  quite  wanting  in  his  later  life ;  instead  of  it  we  have  his 
ostentatious  triumph  over  the  Amalekites  (Agag  was  spared  to  grace  the  procession) 
and  his  envy  of  David's  praises.  The  clemency  which  he  shows  at  the  outset  to  the 
men  of  Behal,  who  scoffed  at  his  election,is  forgotten  in  his  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  savage  massacre  of  the  priests  with  all  their  families  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  17 — 19).  In  this  he  reminds  us  of  our  own  King  Henry  lY.  The  sullen  stern- 
ness at  the  close  of  life  is  so  unlike  the  bright  generosity  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  explanation  in  both  cases  is  perhaps  the  same  :  disease,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
coupled  with  the  reproaches  of  an  iU-informed  conscience.  But,  nemo  repente 
turpissimus :  almost  to  the  last  Saul  has  his  better  moments,  and  in  these  nothing 
is  more  conspicuous  than  his  tenderness  for  David,  whom  at  other  times  he  had 
come  to  regard  with  frantic  hatred.  In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
no  biography  more  tragic :  the  nearest  to  it,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Samson,  In  both 
we  see  the  utter  wreck  of  great  powers  through  the  indulgence  of  an  unbridled  wiU. 

It  is  a  reUef  to  turn  from  the  lurid  Ughts  and  deepening  gloom  of  Saul's  last  years 
to  the  last  years  of  the  man  with  whom  we  have  contrasted  him.  In  spite  of  the 
bitter  trial  which  the  establishment  of  regal  power  was  to  him,  and  the  bitter 
disappointment  which  the  first  king's  recklessness  caused  him,  Samuel  remains 
calm  and  steadfast  to  the  last ;  steadfast  ahke  in  his  loyalty  to  God,  to  the  heedless 
king,  and  to  suffering  Israel.  For  a  time  he  shared  the  supreme  power  with  Saul 
(ch.  xi.  7).  After  the  confirmation  of  the  regal  power,  in  the  enthusiasm  caused  by 
Saul's  victory  over  the  Ammonites  (ch.  xL  14),  he  made  his  great  testimony  before 
the  people  (ch.  xii.),  and  then  seems  to  have  retired  somewhat  from  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  retaining,  but  perhaps  without  being  often  called  upon  to  exercise,  his  office 
as  judge  (ch.  vii  16),  and  appearing  chiefly  in  his  character  as  prophet.  It  is  in 
his  character  as  prophet  and  as  the  anointer  of  David  that  his  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  chiefly  consists.  The  first  point  might  have  been 
noticed  earlier  in  the  section  specially  devoted  to  Samuel ;  but  the  second  must 
have  remained  over  until  now  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  To  consider  the  two 
points  together  adds  to  the  significance  and  impressiveness  of  each ;  and  with  them 
we  may  bring  this  section  to  a  close. 

As  prophet,  Samuel  has  mainly  two  aspects :  (1)  he  is  the  founder  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  (2)  he  is  the  inspired  exponent  of  the  will  of  God. 
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(1)  Althongh  there  had  been  prophets,  and  at  least  one  great  one  before  Samuel 

i^Moses,  Miriam,  Balaam,  Deborah,  and  others  (Nmn.  xi  26  ;  Judg.  vi.  8) yet  he 

was  the  first  of  the  regular  auccetsion  of  yropheta^  which  extends  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  monarchy.  St.  Peter  seems  to  express  this  fact  in  his  address  to 
the  people  in  Solomon's  Porch,  **  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  thos«  that 
follow  after  **  (Acts.  iii.  24).  Henceforth  we  begin  to  read  of  those  societies  called 
the  *•  company  of  the  prophets,'*  and  the  "  sons  of  the  propliets  "  (1  Sam.  x.  5  10 
&c.),  over  which  Samuel  presided  (ch.  xix.  20).  These  schools,  in  which  sacred 
dance  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  studied,  together  with  the  law 
and  prophetic  utterances,  have  been  compared  with  mediaeval  universities.  Thei^ 
appearance  precisely  at  this  time,  and  their  having  their  first  seat  in  Bamah, 
Samuel's  own  dwelling-place,  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  founder  of  them. 
No  one  more  fitted  to  found  them  could  have  arisen,  for  he  had  been  a  prophet 
from  childhood ;  and  this,  so  fiEur  as  we  know,  was  true  of  no  other  prophet  until  the 
time  of  Isaiah. 

(2)  The  law,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  its  enactments,  oould  not  possibly  cover 
all  cases  in  the  infinite  complexity  and  variety  of  life.  Moreover,  the  law  was 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  when  known  it  was  often  neglected.  Hence  there  was 
abundant  of  room,  side  by  side  with  the  law,  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
Divine  will ;  and  indeed,  in  the  numerous  crises  through  which  the  Chosen  People 
had  to  pass,  there  was  a  crying  need  from  time  to  time  for  such  a  statement.  To 
make  it,  to  interpret  God's  dealings  to  man,  to  declare  His  counsels,  to  exhort  and 
warn  in  His  name,  were  the  functions  of  the  prophet.  The  law  might  instruct 
them  about  sacrifices,  and  purifications,  and  the  elements  of  justice  and  charity; 
but  it  required  the  trumpet-voice  of  the  prophet  to  remind  king  and  people  alike 
that  an  obedient  spirit  is  better  than  sacrifice  (1  Sam.  xv.  22),  and  that  what  the 
Lord  requires  is  not  a  self-satisfied  conformity  with  written  enactments,  "  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  "  (Micah  vi.  8). 
The  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  the  wmuritten  law  of  God,  these  are  the 
subjects  of  the  prophet's  utterance  from  Samuel  to  Malachi. 

The  Christian  poet  Keble  ( *  Christian  Year,'  Second  Sunday  after  Easter)  longs 
for  *•  a  sculptor's  hand  "  to  set  forth  in  stone  the  wild  figure  of  Balaam  uttering  his 
compulsory  blessing  over  Israel  A  subject  that  might  make  one  yearn  for  a 
painter's  skill  is  that  of  the  aged  Samuel  uttering  his  sorrowful  denunciation  of  the 
king  that  he  had  himself  anointed.  The  long,  flowing  locks,  across  which  no  razor 
had  passed,  now  snow-white  with  age,  the  spare,  austere  figure,  the  judge's  bear- 
ing, the  prophet's  eye,  the  long,  flowing  mantle,  by  which  Saul  tried  to  stay  him, 
and  by  which  he  recognised  his  apparition  on  the  eve  of  his  own  death ;  all  these 
form  a  picture,  the  majesty  of  which,  if  we  cannot  see  it  for  ourselves,  we  gather 
from  the  exclamation  of  the  woman  of  Endor,  **  I  see  a  god  ascending  out  of  the 
earth  "  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  18).     To  her  the  form  seems  superhuman  and  Divine. 

It  remains  to  notice  Samuel  as  the  anointer  of  his  still  greater  successor,  David. 
This  is  his  importance  in  the  long  prelude  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  he  is 
the  "  spiritual  father  "  of  the  greatest  of  the  Messiah's  progenitors.  He  not  only 
inaugrurated  the  monarchy  which  typified  Christ's  kingdom,  but  he  Uved  to  super- 
sede the  first  unworthy  king  and  to  elect  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  the  lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.  Both  the  people's  king  and 
the  Lord's  king  receive  their  consecration  from  his  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  whether 
we  trace  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  begiiming  of  th«  monarohj,  or  the  royal 
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line  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  its  royalty,  we  come  to  Samuel  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Jehovah  in  instituting  it.  But  this  shows  that,  great  as  Samuel 
is  in  himself  (and  he  is  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  Old  Testament),  yet  in 
his  chief  aspect  his  greatness  is  relative.  He  is  great  chiefly  because  he  pre- 
pares the  way  for  David,  just  as  the  Baptist  is  great  chiefly  because  he  prepares 
the  way  for  Christ.  Thus  we  see  that  the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  are  fuUy  justified.  EU  and  Samuel  are  too  closely  connected  to  be 
severed,  and  as  Samuel's  place  in  the  history  is  that  of  the  inaugurator  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  anointer  of  David  as  king,  it  follows  that  the  notices  of  Eli  and 
Samuel  must  come  as  a  prelude  to  the  history  of  the  Kings  rather  than  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  Judges.  This  fact  will  also  explain  the  omission 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Saul's  reign  except  the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  It  is 
immaterial  to  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

•*  And  Samuel  died ;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together,  and  lamented 
him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  Such  is  the  simple 
but  pregnant  account  of  the  end  of  the  grandest  figure  in  Jewish  history  from  the 
conquest  to  the  captivity.  •*  All  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together,"  a  fact  to 
which  the  narrator  a  second  time  directs  our  attention.  •*  Now  Samuel  was  dead, 
and  all  Israel  had  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in  his  own  city  " 
(ch.  xxviii.  8).  With  one  voice  they  had  responded  to  his  challenge  respecting 
his  integrity "  (ch.  xii.  6) ;  with  one  voice  they  had  all  entreated  him  to  pray 
for  them,  when  he  brought  home  to  them  their  sins  in  demanding  a  king  (ch. 
xii.  19) ;  and  now  with  one  voice  they  lamented  him,  and  sent  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him.  Ramah,  liis 
birthplace  and  his  dweUing-place,  became  his  tomb;  but  inasmuch  as  the  site  of 
Ramah  remains  unknown,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Moses,  *'  No  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

The  First  Kino  op  the  Line  of  Judah.    David. 

We  once  more  have  to  admire  the  infinite  variety  of  Scripture.  It  has  l>Mn 
noticed  as  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  "  the  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth" 
that  we  have  this  wonderful  variety  in  the  Bible.  Had  the  Bible  (which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  an  inspired  library  rather  than  an  inspired  booh)  been  put  together' 
by  men,  no  matter  how  learned  and  holy,  this  variety  would  have  been  wanting. 
We  should  have  had  a  more  or  less  useful  and  edifying,  but  probably  more  rather 
than  less  insipid,  volume,  suited  at  best  to  the  needs  of  the  generation  in  which  its 
compilers  hved,  and  probably  of  only  a  hmited  portion  of  that.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have,  both  in  form  and  in  matter,  a  many-sidedness  and  variety  of  which  the  world 
has  never  wearied,  and  in  which  every  person  can  find  something  to  dehght  his  taste, 
and  every  soul  something  to  satisfy  its  needs.  Side  by  side  with  the  stormy  and 
blood-stained  pictures  of  the  Book  of  Judges  we  have  had  the  bright  oasis  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth  ;  the  vile  conduct  of  the  sons  of  EH  is  narrated  in  the  same  chapter 
with  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  child  Samuel ;  and  here,  as  the  reign  of  Saul  darkens 
through  his  withdrawing  more  and  more  from  God,  and  God  at  last  withdrawing 
His  Spirit  from  him,  we  have  bright  lights  constantly  breaking  in  from  the  hfe  of 
the  young  son  of  Jesse.  His  guileless  youth,  the  gloomy  king's  love  for  him,  never 
quite  quenched  even  in  Saul's  darkest  days  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  25)  the  touching  friend- 
ship with  his  persecutor's  son,  the  exquisite  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  all 
these  things  are  a  reUef  and  a  refreslmient  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  Saul'i 
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bloodthirsty  hnnt  after  David  (madness,  as  often,  tumitig  love  into  hate),  tht 
massacre  of  the  priests,  the  night  visit  to  Endor,  the  suicide  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

In  treating  of  David  in  a  summary  of  the  present  kind,  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
within  bounds,  so  rich  are  our  materials.  The  age  of  David  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  almost  at  once  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  the  grandest  epoch  that  the 
nation  has  as  yet  known ;  as  we  can  now  see  that  it  has  never  since  been  surpassed. 
Henoe  the  record  of  it  has  been  preserved  with  a  fulness  of  detail  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible.  The  narrators  pour  forth  their  knowledge 
with  a  buoyant  exuberance  that  is  never  weary  and  has  no  fear  of  weaiying  others. 
Everything  is  of  interest  that  belongs  to  that  glorious  time ;  every  one  is  of  import* 
anoe  whose  fortunes  are  entwined  with  the  career  of  that  glorious  king.  Hence  we 
have  a  full  account,  not  merely  (as  in  the  case  of  Saul)  of  the  opening  and  close  of  his 
reign,  but  of  the  whole  of  it  Hence  also  we  have  (what  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
history  of  Saul)  a  very  vivid  account  of  a  great  deal  of  David's  life  previous  to  his 
ascending  the  throne.  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  earUer  portion 
of  David's  life  is  so  much  bound  up  with  the  latter  days  of  Saul,  that  we  know  as 
much  as  we  do  about  those  gloomy  days.  They  derive  their  importance  not  from 
the  reigning,  but  from  the  future  king.  And  it  ig  not  only  that  our  materials  respect- 
ing this  period  as  a  whole  are  specially  ftiU ;  our  means  of  knowing  the  central 
figure  of  it  are  in  the  Old  Testament  unique.  As  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  *♦  we  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  com- 
position ;  and  the  combined  result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the 
exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar"  (Stanley).  Plato  and  Aristotle,  like 
St.  John,  we  know  more  from  their  own  writings  than  from  what  others  have 
written  about  them ;  and,  if  the  choice  had  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  David,  it  is 
the  Psalms  that  we  should  keep  while  we  let  the  history  go.  In  them  we  have  the 
outpourings  of  his  spirit  and  the  secret  workings  of  his  soul,  the  key  not  only  to 
that  age  and  that  reign,  but  to  the  human  heart  throughout  all  ages.  But  God's 
providence  has  preserved  both  for  us  ;  and  we  have  the  rare  privilege  of  comparing 
the  picture  unconsciously  drawn  by  himself  in  his  songs  with  that  which  the 
native  historians  give  us  of  him.  Thus  we  are  able  to  penetrate  to  the  springs  of 
the  actions  which  they  record,  and  also  to  judge  how  the  events  in  which  he  shared 
told  on  that  noble  and  tender  spirit. 

As  in  the  case  of  Saul,  the  anointing  of  the  future  king  is  preceded  by  a  sacri- 
ficial feast.  And  here  we  once  more  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  how,  in  spite 
of  their  frequent  aberrations  into  idolatry,  and  their  constant  neglect  or  ignorance 
of  God  and  His  law,  the  IsraeKtes  ever  remained  a  religious  people  at  heart.  In 
their  hour  of  darkest  need  they  ever  "  cried  unto  the  Lord,"  and  in  their  victories 
they  thanked  EUm.  Trouble  and  blessing  alike  are  recognised  as  coming  from  His 
hand.  A  summons  to  a  great  sacrifice  is  never  made  in  vain;  and  although  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh  is  in  ruins,  and  the  ark  has  no  proper  home,  yet  the  worship 
of  God  continues  at  local  centres  and  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  in  the  complete 
family  circle  at  Bethlehem,  gathered  together  for  an  act  of  solemn  worship, 
rendered  specially  solemn  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  prophet,  that  we  are 
first  introduced  to  the  future  king.  His  name  (David=beloved)  may  perhaps 
indicate  that,  like  Joseph,  he  was  his  father's  darling.  Certainly,  like  Joseph,  he 
seems  to  have  been  estranged  from  his  brethren  (1  Sam.  xvii  28) ;  and  in  the 
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•olitary  life  which  he  lived,  tending  the  flocks  apart  fioin  them,  much  of  the 
foundation  of  his  future  life  was  laid.  The  impress  which  this  period  left  upon  his 
mind  ia  clearly  traceable  in  the  Psalms  (viii,  xix,,  xxiii,  xxix.,  Ixiviii.  70 
72,  &o.) ;  and  the  devotion  with  which  he  guarded  his  sheep  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35)  was  an  earnest  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  which 
he  would  rule  over  Israel. 

It  would  seem  as  if  David  himself  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
his  anointing  bj  SamueL  No  explanation  is  recorded,  and  no  signs  are  given, 
as  there  were  to  Saul,  to  confirm  the  anointing.  When  the  young  Psalmist  was 
summoned  to  exercise  his  skill  in  music  on  the  vexed  spirit  of  the  king,  he  prob- 
ably never  dreamed  that  he  was  to  succeed  him ;  and  when  he  went  out  to  risk 
his  life  against  the  giant  of  Gath,  he  knew  not  that  he  was  risking  his  own  king- 
dom along  with  it.  Still  less  did  Saul  know  that  the  stripling  before  bim  was  bis 
successor ;  at  Samuel's  entreaty  that  had  carefully  been  avoided  (ch.  xvi.  2),  And 
BO  much  had  his  mental  depression  and  temporary  derangement  affected  Saul's 
faculties,  that  on  the  battle-field  of  Ephesdammim  he  did  not  recognise  the  skilful 
young  harper  in  the  slayer  of  Goliath. 

"  David  lost  nothing  by  his  encounter  with  the  giant,  not  even  his  temper " 
(Jacox).  Let  those  who  think  this  latter  point  small  praise  consider  what  a  trial 
it  is  to  a  high-spirited  young  man,  conscious  of  strength  and  activity,  to  be  twitted 
with  his  youthfulness  as  a  boy  unworthy  of  notice.  He  lost  nothing,  but  he  gained 
much ;  he  gained  his  entrance  into  an  entirely  new  sphere  of  life,  which  was  to  be 
his  second  school  of  preparation  for  the  throne.  The  victory  over  the  giant  was 
thus  a  crisis  in  his  Hfe;  it  **took  him  away  from  the  sheepfolds**  and  introduced 
him  to  court  life. 

His  character  suffered  nothing  in  consequence;  on  the  contrary,  it  developed 
rapidly.  His  promotion  was  rapid,  but  it  did  not  turn  his  head.  He  became  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  the  bosom  friend  of  the  king's  son,  the  accepted  lover  of  the 
king's  daughter.  In  the  midst  of  this  success,  jealousy  of  his  praises,  combining 
with  Saul's  mental  derangement,  turned  the  favour  of  the  king  into  hatred. 
Henceforth  David's  position  became  one  of  the  utmost  dehcacy.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  be  loyal  at  once  to  Saul,  to  Michal,  and  to  Jonathan.  But  David,  who 
as  a  lad  had  proved  himself  to  be  **  prudent  in  matters  "  (ch.  xvi.  18),  in  this  difficult 
position  also  '*  behaved  himself  wisely  in  aU  his  ways  "  (ch.  xviii.  14).  He  won 
Michal's  hand,  he  retained  the  love  of  Jonathan,  and  he  escaped  the  murderous 
frenzy  of  SauL 

He  had  yet  another  school  to  go  through  before  his  education  for  the  leadership 
of  God's  people  was  complete — the  school  of  adversity.  The  faithful  shepherd  had 
become  the  prudent  courtier :  he  must  now  become  the  vigilant,  active,  enduring 
outlaw.  This  phase  of  life  helps  still  further  to  ripen  his  character,  specially  in 
two  directions— chivalrous  generosity  and  reliance  upon  God.  His  harp  accom 
panics  him  here  also,  and  no  doubt  shared  many  a  sad  hour  in  the  caves  of  Engedi, 
or  on  the  slopes  of  Mahanaim.  There  is  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  in  his  sparing 
Saul's  life  twice  when  others  would  have  taken  it,  in  his  readiness  for  recon- 
ciliation, in  his  burning  protestation  of  his  own  innocence.  "  Jehovah,  my  God,  if 
I  have  done  this ;  if  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands ;  if  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto 
him  that  was  at  peace  with  me ;  yea,  rather,  I  have  delivered  him  that  without 
cause  is  my  enemy.  Let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it ;  yea,  let  him 
tread  down  my  life  upon  the  earth,  and  make  my  glory  abide  in  tho  dost "  ^s& 
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viL  8 — 5).  The  same  psalm  opens  with  a  declaration  of  tmst  in  God:  "Jehovah, 
ray  Qod,  in  Thee  have  I  found  my  refuge."  The  hunted  outcast,  seeking  shelter 
among  the  crags  and  rocks,  and  sometimes  only  escaping  through  his  nimblenesi 
and  fieetness  of  foot,  sin^s  how  Jehovah  had  "  made  his  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  set 
him  on  His  high  places"  (Pss.  xviii  33).  Jehovah  is  his  "rock,"  his  mountain  fast- 
ness, where  he  is  safe  (Psa.  xviii.  1,  2,  30,  81,  46 ;  Ixii.  2, 6,  7) ;  "  His  right  hand  holds 
In'rn  up;  **  *'  He  makes  room  for  his  steps  under  him,  that  his  ankles  do  not  slip." 
Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  largely.  And  here  we  may  remark  two  things 
with  regard  to  the  Psalms,  which  tell  of  his  sufferings  and  persecutions,  whether  at 
this  period  or  later  on  in  his  life.  (1)  They  conttan  imprecations  on  his  enemies 
painful  to  read,  so  wanting  is  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  the  spirit  that  prays  for 
enemies.  This  is  the  particular  in  which  the  Psalms  fall  so  immeasurably  short 
of  the  Gospel.  Otherwise  in  reading  them,  one  sometimes  feels  incHned  to  ask, 
What  has  Christianity  to  give  that  is  higher  and  nobler  than  this  ?  (2)  On  the  other 
hand,  his  enemies  are  never  named :  the  denunciations  are  general,  not  special. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Saul,  or  Doeg,  or  Ahitophel,  or  Sliimei.  And  in  this  also, 
no  doubt,  he  was  ruled  by  the  Spirit.  Songs  that  were  to  be  the  heritage  of 
religious  souls  throughout  aU  ages  could  not  be  marred  by  personal  animosities. 
And  words  which  were  launched  against  the  head  of  David's  persecutors,  Christianj 
may  utter  as  against  the  opponents  of  Christ. 

The  moment  when  the  crown  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had  gone 
through  this  long  and  diversified  training  for  it,  is  one  of  the  strangest  complication. 
David,  with  a  formidable  force  of  600  men,  has  crossed  the  border,  and  taken 
service  under  the  Phihstine  king,  Achish.  Ziklag  is  granted  him  for  an  abode,  and 
he  remains  there  sixteen  months.  And  it  is  significant  of  the  national  feehng 
respecting  him,  that  a  contingent  from  Saul's  own  tribe  comes  over  to  him  here 
(1  Chron.  xii.  1 — 7).  But  the  lords  of  the  PhiHstines  did  not  share  Achish's  trust 
in  David,  and  would  not  let  him  march  with  them  against  Israel.  Thus  David 
was  spared  the  misery  of  having  to  choose  between  faithlessness  to  Achish  or 
treason  against  Saul.  He  returned  to  find  that  Ziklag  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Amalekites,  and  while  he  was  taking  vengeance  on  them,  and  recovering  captives 
and  spoil,  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  was  fought,  and  the  first  news  that  greeted  him 
after  his  return  to  Ziklag  was  that  Israel  had  been  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and 
that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain.  The  noble  ode  which  celebrates  their  memory, 
royal  in  its  generosity,  in  its  tenderness,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  language,  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  composer.  Perhaps  there  is  no  finer  elegy 
in  any  language.  Its  echoes  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  its  author  was  called 
upon  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  new  king's  rule  that  he  is  no  way  eager  to  seize  the 
crown.  The  kingdom  sought  him,  not  he  the  kingdom.  '*  For  at  that  time  day  by 
day  there  came  to  David  to  help  him,  until  it  was  a  great  host,  hke  the  host  of 
God  "  (1  Chron.  xii.  22).  But  not  until  "  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go  up  "  (2  Sam. 
ii.  1),  did  David  croPS  over  into  Judah,  and  by  His  special  direction  fix  his  seat  at 
Hebron,  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the  tribe,  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  lot 
of  Caleb.  Here  he  was  anointed  king,  and  reigned  over  Judah  for  seven  and  a  half 
years.  It  shAws  how  entirely  he  submitted  himself  to  the  Divine  giiidance,  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  grapp  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  oppose  the  setting 
up  of  Ishboshelb  as  Saul's  successor,  but  waited  for  God  to  <,nve  him  the  kingdom  in 
Hii  own  way.     In  this  respect  David  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Jeroboam  and  Jehu. 
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The  victory  of  the  Philistines  had  given  them  the  central  part  of  western 
Palestine,  and  they  very  possibly  conquered  the  north  also :  but  in  any  case  the 
north  was  cut  off  from  David's  kingdom  in  the  south.  In  eastern  Palestine,  Abner, 
Saul's  cousin  and  commander-in-chief,  seems  to  have  estabUshed  himself  with 
Ishbosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Saul.  Gradually  they  won  back  territory 
from  the  Philistines ;  then  Ishbosheth  was  proclaimed  king,  and  by  the  end  of  five 
years  was  recognised  as  king  by  all  but  Judah.  He,  like  David,  chose  an  ancient 
and  sacred  city  as  his  seat  of  government — Mahanaim,  on  the  borders  of  Gad  and 
Manasseh.  The  war  between  the  rival  kings  was  none  of  David's  seeking.  Abner 
provoked  it  by  trying  to  gain  possession  of  '*  Gibeah  of  Saul "  in  Benjamin,  as  a 
©apital  for  his  puppet,  Ishbosheth,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  ousting  David,  and 
ruUng  over  all  Israel  in  Ishbosheth's  name.  This  bold  stroke  proved  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  the  house  of  Saul :  and  after  his  and  Ishbosheth's  death  (murders  of 
which  David  was  wholly  guiltless,  and  which  he  publicly  condemned)  there  was  no 
other  claimant  to  the  throne.  David  was  rewarded  for  his  trust  in  God's  promises, 
and  for  his  chivalrous  conduct  towards  the  house  of  Saul,  and  became  undisputed 
king  of  all  Israel. 

During  this  brief  period  of  limited  rule  over  Judah,  amid  mtteh  that  is  promising, 
we  notice  the  beginning  of  two  evils  which  are  among  the  curses  of  Oriental 
monarchies.  (1)  In  order  to  strengthen  himself,  he  seeks  or  accepts  connexions  by 
marriage  with  various  powerftd  families.  To  Ahinoam  and  Abigail  he  adds  four 
new  wives,  and  as  a  hold  upon  Abner,  when  he  was  willing  to  desert  Ishbosheth, 
he  demanded  back  Michal,  whom  Saul  had  taken  from  him.  Thus  a  harSm,  with 
all  its  baneful  influences,  was  begun.  (2)  Being  not  yet  firmly  established,  he  was 
obliged  to  humour  his  powerful  relatives.  Men  whom  he  could  not  do  without, 
and  whom  he  could  only  imperfectly  control,  acted  without  consulting  him,  or  in 
defiance  of  his  wishes.  His  passionate  lament  over  the  murder  of  Abner,  which  he 
could  neither  prevent  nor  punish,  is  the  beginning  of  an  enforced  nepotism,  wkich 
throws  a  shade  over  the  whole  of  David's  reign. 

All  Israel  now  recognised  the  claims  of  the  man,  who,  even  in  Saul's  lifetime,  had 
ever  led  tliem  to  victory,  and  to  whom  Jehovah  had  said,  "Thou  shalt  feed  My 
people  Israel :  "  and  he  was  anointed  king  in  Hebron.  He  belonged  to  them  all, 
not  to  Judah  alone.  *'  All  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  David  and  spake,  saying. 
Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy  flesh  "  (2  Sam.  v.  1).  There  had  been  no  such 
unanimity  since  the  burial  of  Samuel,  and  it  anticipates  the  feeUng  when  in  after 
years  David  was  recalled  to  the  throne :  **  "We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye"  (ch.  xix.  43).  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  a 
king  been  welcomed  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  David.  For  long  it  had  been 
true  of  him,  tliat  "whatever  the  King  did,  pleased  all  the  people"  (ch.  iii.  86),  and 
it  remained  true  of  him  tlirough  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  was  "ae  an 
angel  of  God  "  (oh.  xiv.  17,  20 ;  xix.  27)  in  their  eyes ;  he  bowed  their  hearts  "  as  the 
heart  of  one  man  "  (ch.  xix.  14) ;  he  was  **  the  light  of  Israel  *'  (ch.  xxi.  17).  And 
the  enthusiasm  was  well  founded.  Like  the  greatest  of  our  own  kings,  Edward  I., 
David  came  to  the  throne  thoroughly  understanding  and  thoroughly  disciplined  for 
the  task  that  lay  before  him.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  kingdom  needing  an 
adequate  organization  for  preserving  internal  unity  and  effective  means  of  national 
defence.  Both  rulers  had  learned  much  from  the  errors  of  the  previous  reign ;  and 
both  knew  tliat  only  with  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  people  whom  they  ruled 
could  the  great  needi  of  the  kingdom  be  supplied.     Both  had  enlarged  their 
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political  and  military  experience  by  service  abroad ;  and  David  probably  learned 
much  from  the  excellent  military  system  of  the  Philistines.  One  more  point  of 
resemblance,  and  it  is  the  highest  of  all.  Both  kings  were  qualified  for  doing  far 
more  than  restoring  unity  and  energy  to  a  disorganized  and  disheartened  people : 
they  were  fit  and  ready  to  start  then  on  a  new  career  of  order,  and  hope,  and 
progress. 

Thus,  without  any  advantage  of  birth,  without  any  dexterous  scheming  or  violent 
revolution,  in  ripeness  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  most  needed, 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age  reached  the  highest  position  in  it,  the  headship  over 
the  whole  of  God's  Chosen  People.  The  shepherd-lad,  musician,  courtier,  warrior, 
poet,  outlaw,  and  tribal  king,  had  reached  a  pinnacle  to  which  no  one  had  risen 
before,  the  throne  of  united  Israel.  He  had  experienced  the  trials  of  Solitary 
watching  in  the  wilderness,  of  jealousies  and  plots  at  court,  of  being  hunted  like  a 
wild  beast  in  the  mountains,  of  being  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Israel's  deadliest 
enemies.  There  remained  the  severest  trial  of  all,  the  possession  of  supreme  power. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  one  who  had  met  with  such  transcendent  success 
would  now  lose  his  reliance  on  Jehovah,  and  begin  to  trust  in  himsell 

His  first  exploit  is  strong  proof  both  of  his  sagacity  and  of  his  vigour.  As  king  of 
all  Israel  he  could  not  remain  at  Hebron,  it  was  not  nearly  central  enough.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  af&onted  his  own  tribe  to  seek  a  capital  entirely 
away  from  Judah.  Therefore  some  strong  place  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Judah  was 
wanted.  Jebus  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  the  Canaanites  had 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  there  for  centuries,  was  evidence  of  its  value  as  a 
stronghold ;  indeed,  they  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  its  being  taken.  Joab  won  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  by  being  the  first  to  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress, 
a  fact  of  no  small  influence  on  David's  reign ;  and  then  the  citadel  of  Zion,  now  first 
named  in  history,  was  soon  taken. 

Here  David  estabUshed  his  seat  of  government,  and  eentnries  of  history  have 
ratified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  The  creation  of  the  national  capital  is  therefore 
contemporaneous  with  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  its  complete  form,  and 
both  are  the  work  of  David.  That  it  should  be  called  "  the  city  of  David "  was 
doubly  justified  by  his  having  captured  it,  and  by  the  use  he  made  of  it.  It  com- 
m;iDds  the  country  as  no  other  place  does ;  for  it  stands  on  the  broadest  ridge  of  the 
network  of  hills  which  runs  through  Palestine,  fi:om  Garmel  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Great  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  Strategically 
its  position  is  very  strong.  Most  of  the  approaches  to  it  are  too  intricate  and  pre- 
cipitous for  large  armies ;  and  the  one  that  is  least  so,  the  one  that  has  almost 
invariably  been  used  by  hostile  armies,  is  very  circuitous — from  Jaffa  and  Lydda, 
over  the  pass  of  the  Beth-horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence  over  the  hills  to  the  north 
side  of  Jerusalem.  History  shows  that  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  often 
marched  by  along  the  plain,  and  sometimes  fought  there,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  Jerusalem. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  capture  was  immense.  All  the  surrounding  nations  waited 
in  suspense  to  see  what  the  conqueror  would  attempt  next.  The  effect  was  felt  as 
far  as  Tyre,  for  Hiram  sends  workmen  and  cedar-wood  to  build  a  palace  for  David 
in  his  new  capital.  The  palace  was  built ;  and  we  once  more  see  the  weakness  oi 
frail  humanity  in  David's  great  work,  in  his  violating  the  law  (Dent  xvii.  17),  by 
multiplying  wives  to  himself;  though  he  never  seems  to  have  done  as  Solomon  did 
lo  his  own  ruin,  take  wives  from  heathen   nations.     The  Philistines  also  were 
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moved  by  the  oapture  of  Zion,  and  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  invaded  the  land 
and  were  twice  utterly  routed.  The  friendship  of  Hiram  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Philistines  secured  peace  for  Israel  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast. 

Thus  far  David  had  been  urged  on  by  poUtical  necessity :  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  higher  work  till  a  seat  of  government  was  established  and  a  prospect  of 
peace  secured.  But  his  heart  had  been  elsewhere  throughout.  For  fifty  years 
or  more  the  ark  of  God  had  been  homeless.  It  was  still  in  its  temporary 
resting-place  at  Kirjath-jearim ;  it  must  be  brought  to  Zion  and  a  new  house 
built  for  it.  First  the  PliHistines*  inroad  and  then  the  death  of  Uzzah — ^a  terrible 
warning  to  those  who  irreverently  seek  God  **not  after  the  due  order"  (1  Chron. 
XV.  13) — caused  delay :  but  at  last  the  half  of  David's  wish  was  accomplished,  and 
the  ark  was  brought  up  to  Jerusalem:  the  other  half,  of  building  a  house  for  it,  he 
was  commanded  to  leave  for  his  son.  It  is  one  more  proof  of  the  irreligiousness  of 
the  court  of  Saul  that  his  daughter  Michal  considered  the  prominent  part  which 
David  took  on  this  joyous  occasion  nothing  but  a  shameful  lowering  of  the  royal 
dignity.  Her  father  had  known  how  to  keep  priests  in  order,  and  now  her  husband 
was  making  himself  as  one  of  them  :  and  "  she  despised  him  in  her  heart." 

Various  psalms  bear  strong  evidence  of  having  been  composed  for  this  great 
festival.  Chief  of  these  are  Psalms  oxxxii.,  liviii.,  and  ixiv. ;  to  which  xv.,  oi.,  and 
perhaps  xxix.  and  xxx.,  may  ba  added. 

The  seat  of  empire  and  the  seat  of  worship  being  thus  secured  and  united,  David 
proceeds  to  consolidate  his  kingdom  both  within  and  without.  The  details  of  his 
mihtary  and  civil  administration,  and  of  his  religious  institutions  and  successful 
ware,  are  told  Uf  at  great  length.  His  victories,  celebrated  in  Psalms  Ix.  and  ex., 
carried  the  frontier  of  Israel  to  its  furthest  limits  (limits  maintained  for  httle  over 
half  a  century),  and  then  the  brightest  portion  of  his  reign  is  over.  His  great  sin, 
the  adultery  with  Bathsheba  and  murder  of  Uriah,  follows  and  clouds  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Immediately  before  it  we  have  a  fair  spot  to  rest  on  for  a  moment,  his  tender 
kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  the  crippled  son,  and  apparently  the  only  child  of  Jona- 
than. Now  that  the  most  pressing  work  of  his  reign  is  completed,  David  remembers 
his  compact  with  Jonathan,  that  "Jehovah  should  be  between  them  and  their  seed 
for  ever,"  and  that  "  he  would  not  out  off  his  kindness  from  Jonathan's  house  for 
ever  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  42,  16).  He  makes  inquiries  for  the  descendants  of  Saul,  "hears 
of  Mephibosheth  from  the  crafty  Ziba,  and  generously  provides  for  the  depressed  and 
timid  prince,  who,  but  for  his  grandfather's  sins,  might  have  been  king  of  Israel. 
It  is  the  last  unclouded  spot  in  David's  life. 

**  Be  sure  your  sin  shall  find  you  out "  (Num.  xxxii.  23).  The  rest  of  the  life  of 
David  is  one  long  commentary  on  the  solemn  text.  In  tragic  horror  and  pathos,  in 
psychological  interest,  in  spiritual  instruction,  the  history  of  David's  sin  and  repent- 
ance and  punishment  has  scarcely  an  equal.  Lust  and  murder,  the  common  sins 
of  Oriented  despotism,  may  be  traced  in  part  at  least  as  the  natural  outcome  of  what 
has  already  been  pointed  out  as  the  plague-spot  in  David's  royal  state.  No  con- 
sideration of  prudence,  or  honour,  or  gratitude,  no  fear  of  God  hold's  him  back. 
Bathsheba  was  the  granddaughter  of  Ahitophel  his  counsellor;  Uriah  was  one  of 
his  *•  thirty  mighty  men,"  and  was  at  that  very  moment  risking  his  hfe  for  David. 
It  seems  to  show  how  prosperity  and  luxury  had  weakened  David's  character  that 
he  remained  indolently  at  Jerusalem  while  all  Israel  was  in  arms  against  Ammon 
and  Syria.  The  sending  of  the  ark  to  Rabbah  seems  also  to  indicate  a  change  for 
the  worse.     The  king's  attempt  to  cover  his  crime  shows  the  nobiUty  of  Uriah's 
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oh&raoter,  and  as  a  reward  for  it  he  is  made  to  carry  his  own  death-warrant  back  to 
the  war.  The  atrocity  of  David's  plot  is  scarcely  excused  by  the  fact  that  a  sinular 
one  had  been  laid  against  himself  by  Saul ;  and  the  empty  conmionplace  with 
which  David  answers  the  message  that  there  has  been  heavy  loss  of  life,  including 
that  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi  26),  is  evidence  of  the  slumber  in  which  his  oonsoience  ia 
lulled.    But  there  was  soon  to  be  a  full  awakening. 

It  is  one  more  evidence  how  morally  sound  the  Chosen  People  were  at  heart, 
that  the  sin  even  of  one  so  exalted,  of  one  so  dear  to  them,  was  not  in  any  way 
paUiated  wherever  it  became  known ;  and  it  is  proof  of  how  truly,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
he  was  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  excuse  it,  but 
at  once  admitted  it  in  its  true  colours.  The  noble  courage  of  Nathan  in  rebuking 
his  sovereign  is  equalled  by  the  nobiUty  of  David's  complete  confession  and  submis- 
sion. **  O  felix  culpa /*'  one  ia  almoBt  tempted  to  exclaim,  when  one  reads  the 
history  of  David's  penitence,  and  still  more  when  one  appropriates  the  passionate 
outpouring  of  remorseful  struggle,  of  sense  of  guilt,  of  sorrow  for  sin,  of  yearning 
for  purity,  of  submission  to  God,  of  joy  for  the  peace  of  reconcihation,  in  which  he 
has  given  a  voice  to  the  penitence  of  the  whole  world  from  that  day  to  this  (Psalms 
xxxii.  and  li.). 

Sin  has  three  consequences  in  this  world — ^weakening  of  the  sinner^B  own  cha- 
racter ;  the  force  of  bad  example  to  others ;  misery  entailed  on  the  sinner  and  those 
connected  with  him.  Every  one  of  these  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  tlie  case  of 
David's  sin.  For  evidence  of  the  first  there  is  the  cruelty  to  the  conquered  Ammon- 
ites (2  Sam.  xii.  81),  the  leaving  Amnon  unpunished,  and  the  other  great  sin  of 
numbering  the  people ;  for  the  second  there  is  the  outrage  on  Tamar,  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  with  the  treatment  of  David's  concubines ;  for  the 
third  there  is  the  death  of  Bathsheba's  first  child,  the  efficient  aid  given  by  her 
grandfather  to  Absalom,  the  immense  power  over  David  which  complicity  with  the 
murder  of  Uriah  gave  to  the  headstrong  and  impetuous  Joab.  No  one  can  con- 
sider these  facts  in  themselves  and  in  their  pregnant  consequences,  and  then  think, 
because  of  Nathan's  declaration,  **  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin  ;  thou  shalt 
not  die,"  that  God  spared  sin  in  the  man  after  His  own  heart.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  forgiveness.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  David's  sins  are  any  excuse  for 
his  own,  let  him  first  try  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
and  then  measure  his  own  by  David's  repentance. 

It  is  among  the  many  curses  of  polygamy  that  the  children  of  the  different  wives 
grow  up  from  the  first  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensual  indulgence ;  secondly,  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  rivalry  between  them,  and  intriguing  among  their  mothers,  with  a 
view  to  their  father's  favour  and  the  succession  to  his  property.  All  this  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  history  of  David's  children,  especially  of  Amnon,  Absalom, 
and  Adonijah. 

Absalom,  the  Hebrew  Alcibiades,  beautiful  and  bad,  fascinating  in  manner  and 
hollow  of  heart,  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  curse  pronounced  by  Nathan  was 
fulfilled,  "  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house  "  (ch.  xii 
11).  The  warnings  taught  by  the  troubles  of  Eli  and  Samuel  seem  to  have  been 
unheeded ;  for  his  children  also  grow  up  nnchastened  and  unrestrained.  It  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of  the  harem  that  Tamar  thinks  that  David  will 
consent  to  an  incestuous  marriage  between  her  and  her  half-brother  (ch.  Tiii  13). 
The  murder  of  Amnon,  similar  to  that  of  Shechem  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  probably 
left  Absalom  eldest  son.     In  the  irksome  idleness  of  his  enforced  exile  he  ooneeiT«d 
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bold  schemes  of  self-advancement,  and  after  four  years  of  sldlfol  preparation,  flnng 
himself  into  civil  war  with  a  Ught  heart.  BKs  complete  success,  especially  in  Judah, 
points  to  some  falling  off  in  David's  popularity,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  his  conduct  in 
the  Anmionite  war,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  But  both  Absalom's  success 
and  Absalom's  overthrow  were  alike  full  of  misery  for  David ;  probably  the  heaviest 
blows  that  had  ever  fallen  on  him  in  a  long  life  of  adventure  and  trial.  Psalm  iv. 
seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  evening,  and  Psalm  iii.  for  the  morning  after 
David's  flight  from  Absalom ;  Psalm  xlii  may  possibly  refer  to  the  exile  beyond 
Jordan  ;  Psalms  Iv.  and  cix.  are  believed  to  point  to  the  treachery  of  Ahitophel. 
David's  return  was  marred  by  an  ominous  quarrel  between  Judah  and  the  rest  of 
the  tribes.  The  rebeUion  lingered  on  in  the  north,  but  was  quelled  by  the  vigour  of 
Joab.    Once  more  the  kingdom  and  its  troubled  king  had  peace. 

We  pass  to  the  last  period  of  David's  life.  It  has  only  one  strongly  marked  in- 
cident, and  that  a  sad  one,  the  numbering  of  the  people — at  the  suggestion  of  Satan, 
as  we  are  expressly  told  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1).  The  idea  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  a  proud  desire  to  revel  in  the  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  were  at  his  com- 
mand, the  result  of  his  own  new  military  system.  If  so,  it  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  brought  a  judgment  on  Nebuchadnezzar.  '*  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that 
I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  majesty?  "  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  The  thing  was  so  hateful  even  to  the  not 
too  scrupulous  Joab,  that  he  left  out  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Levi,  and  would 
not  complete  the  census.  This  time  David  was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  punish- 
ment ;  three  years  of  famine,  three  months  of  flight  before  his  enemies,  or  three 
days  of  pestilence.  He  had  already  experienced  three  years'  famine  in  punish- 
ment for  the  "  bloody  house  "  of  Saul ;  and  three  months'  flight  before  Absalom,  in 
punishment  for  his  own  sin  with  Bathsheba.  He  chose  Ihrae  days  of  pestilence. 
And  thus,  as  if  to  teach  us  the  vanity  of  all  that  is  mortal  because  of  the  taint  of 
Bin  this  threefold  rptew/iia  /carJii/,  these  three  triplets  of  woe  form  the  landmarks  in 
the  reif^n  of  the  greatest  king  that  ever  ruled  over  Israel.  The  three  years'  famine 
had  tauglit  that  God  is  **  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children."  The  three  years'  flight  had  shown  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  fathers  through  the  children.  The  three  days'  pestilence  would  prove  that 
the  sins  of  a  prince  may  be  the  scom-ge  of  a  whole  people,  that  the  Lord  gives  and 
the  Lord  tabes  away,  and  that  He  who  could  make  Israel  as  the  stars  of  heaven  or 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude  could  also  unmake  the  nation  with  a  word. 

The  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  David,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
Joab  and  Alnathar,  tried  to  secure  tl)e  throne  for  himself,  troubled  the  last  days  of 
the  reign.  But  the  aged  king  showed  that  his  infirmities  had  not  robbed  him  of 
the  power  to  rule.  Solomon  was  solemnly  proclaimed  king,  and  the  chief  con- 
spirators took  sanctuary. 

The  end  of  this  life  of  almost  ceaseless  change  and  eventfulness  was  one  of  peace. 
David  gave  his  last  charge  to  his  successor,  and  then  '*  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of 
days,  riches,  and  honour."  It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man 
that  his  last  recorded  words  are  words  of  vengeance.  We  see  in  this,  as  already 
noticed  respecting  the  Psalms,  how  very  far  short  of  the  Gospel  was  the  very  best 
that  the  Law  could  produce.  In  sparing  Shimei's  life  during  his  own  life  time,  David 
was  above  the  moral  level  of  his  age  ;  but  with  regard  to  Shimei,  as  with  regard  to 
Joab,  he  leaves  to  his  son  Solomon  a  legacy  of  vengeance,  as  thoutj^h  he  repented 
v<{  hifl  own  lofty  clemency.    It  almost  shocks  us  to  lind  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel 
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ending  his  life,  not  with  a  Nunc  dimittisj  but  with  the  charge,  "  His  hoar  head  bring 
Thou  to  the  grave  with  blood." 

In  the  varied  elements  of  his  life  and  character  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  like  David.  A  li-2  teeming  with  vicissitudes,  with  romance,  with  pathos, 
and  those  startling  changes  of  fortune  which  make  history  so  much  stranger  than 
fiction.  What  drama  is  equal  to  it  for  tragic  and  romantic  interest  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  instruction  ?  His  character  is  as  varied  as  his  Ufe.  It  reminds  to  no 
small  extent  of  him  whose  writings  in  the  New  Testament  hold  somewhat  the  same 
place  as  the  Psalms  in  the  Old,  the  Apostle  St.  John.  In  both  there  is  all  the 
strength  of  man  with  all  the  tenderness  of  woman.  In  both  there  is  the  same  in- 
tensity— intensity  of  action,  intensity  of  thought  and  word,  intensity  of  love  and 
hate.  They  could  hate  with  the  same  fervour  that  they  loved.  They  abhorred  that 
which  was  evil  in  cleaving  to  that  which  was  good ;  the  one  implied  the  other. 
But,  as  we  might  anticipate  from  the  difiference  of  the  dispensations  under  which 
they  hved,  the  indignation  which  St.  John  feels  for  the  wrong  done  to  his  Lord, 
David  often  feels  for  the  wrong  done  to  himself.  He  has  strong  words,  and  strong 
deeds  sometimes,  for  those  who  treat  him  ill.  With  the  exception  of  his  dastardly 
conduct  to  Uriah  there  is  no  meanness  about  him.  There  is  nobility  even  in  his 
faults ;  and  certainly  his  repentance  is  nobla  Is  there  any  one  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  whom  we  know  so  much,  and  yet  find  so  much  to  admire,  and 
praise,  and  love  ?  With  his  chivalry  and  generosity,  with  his  passionate  love  for 
his  friend  and  for  his  son,  with  his  sweetness  and  delicacy,  his  energy  and  courage, 
do  we  not  feel  him  to  be  a  man  after  man's  own  heart  as  well  as  after  God's  ? 
Whether  we  take  the  world's  rough  measure  and  judge  him  by  what  he  did,  or  look 
deeper  and  judge  him  by  what  he  was,  we  must  admit  that  in  him  we  have  a  king 
who  was  at  once  a  true  hero  and  a  true  saint. 

He  was  buried  "  in  the  city  of  David,"  i.e.,  on  Mount  Zion,  in  a  tomb  which  he 
had  probably  prepared  for  himself  Even  the  site  of  it  is  lOw  unknown.  But  he 
had  reared  himself  another  monument  far  more  lasting  in  those  imperishable  hymns 
which  have  secured  him  a  memorial  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  Of  course  not 
idl  the  Psalms  are  his  ;  perhaps  by  no  means  all  of  those  which  bear  his  name.  But 
they  are  his  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact:  the  Divine  inspiration  flows  through  him  to 
those  wlio  were  moved  to  imitate  him.  They  belong  to  no  Church,  eastern  or 
western,  not  even  to  Christianity  itself,  although  the  Gospel  alone  can  give  them 
their  full  meaning.  They  are  the  possession  of  the  whole  human  race  wherever  it 
knows  its  God.  Since  the  day  oh  which  he  gave  them  to  the  world,  the  Psalms  of 
David  have  never  ceased  to  rise  to  the  eternal  throne. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  survey  of  the  life  of  David  is  in  extent  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the  summary.  But  the  example  of  Scripture  itself 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  so.  Whether  we  regard  the  influence  of  David 
himself  upon  the  people  he  ruled,  or  the  growth  and  development  of  the  people 
under  his  guidance,  or  the  instruction  which  his  Hfe  supplies  for  each  individual 
soul,  or  the  deep  analogies  which  he  between  the  history  of  Israel  at  this  its  most 
glorious  period  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  age  and  reign  of  David 
stands  alone  in  the  history  of  Israel  If  Samuel  had  founded  a  school  of  prophets, 
David  had  founded  a  school  of  heroes,  a  nation  of  warriors,  consecrated,  hke  a  gi  cat 
mihtary  order,  to  the  work  of  fighting  for  the  Lord  against  the  heathen,  for  11  im 
who  now  first  begins  to  be  commonly  known  as  "  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Comin*:,  like 
JoMk  of  Arc,  from  deep  pastoral  BoHtudes  to  take  the  lead  in  armies  and  stand  at  the 
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right  hand  of  kings,  he  had  reanimated  and  raised  from  disgrace  to  glory  ft  noblt 
but  disheartened  nation.  A  man  of  the  people  himself,  and  owing  nothing  to  hia 
birth,  he  was  a  living  witness  to  all,  that  the  very  highest  advancement  was  pos- 
■ible  to  every  man  who  worked  with  the  blessing  of  Jehovah.  Thus  the  whole 
nation  felt  itself  ennobled  in  him,  and  reverenced  him  with  an  enthufliastic  devotion 
both  on  the  throne  and  in  his  grave.  This  enthusiasm  was  not  the  creation  of  David  : 
it  met  him  half  way,  and  was  the  greatest  of  all  his  advantages ;  second  only  to  the 
aid  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Thus  he  and  his  people  mutually  acted  and  reacted  on 
one  another,  a  type  and  an  earnest  of  the  relations  between  Christ  and  His  Church. 
He  abode  among  them,  and  they  were  represented  and  glorified  in  him,  each 
rendering  still  further  advance  more  possible  for  the  other.  From  that  uncertain 
period,  which  is  neither  childhood  nor  manhood,  the  nation  had  emerged  into  the 
strength  and  self-possession  of  the  prime  of  life.  How  long  will  it  remain  there  ? 
For  the  prime  of  a  nation's  life  has  no  necessary  limits.  If  the  right  conditions 
are  there,  the  limits  may  be  extended  indefinitely.  This  question  will  find  mn 
answer  only  too  soon  in  the  history  of  the  next  reign. 

The  Last  Kino  of  United  Isbabl.    Solomon. 

We  pass  from  the  deathbed  of  King  David  to  a  scene  of  almost  dazzling  splendour. 
The  few  detailed  narratives  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  events  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  are  enough  to  show  us  that :  and  fresh  from  the  abundance  of  information 
preserved  for  us  respecting  David,  we  are  perhaps  surprised  that  comparatively  so 
little  is  told  us  about  the  son  who  succeeded  to  all,  and  more  than  all,  his  grandeur. 
The  fact  of  this  almost  sudden  check  in  the  full  stream  of  the  history  is  evidence  of 
one  thing  at  any  rate — that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  own  age 
with  regard  to  Solomon,  later  generations  did  not  find  the  picture  of  his  reign  so 
delightful  to  dwell  on  as  that  of  his  father's  era :  and  it  was  they,  and  not  the  con- 
temporary writers,  who  had  to  decide  what  should  be  preserved  and  what  not  of  the 
ftnnals  of  those  times.  It  was  pleasant  to  remember  Solomon^s  miracles  of  wisdom, 
the  treasures  he  accnmulated,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  the  extensiveness  of 
his  commerce.  TTip  temple,  his  palaces,  and  his  public  works  remained  as  lasting 
evidence  of  all  this  magnificence.  But  at  the  same  time  men  had  come  to  know  by 
profound  exi^erience  how  dearly  the  magnificence  had  been  bought.  Israel  through- 
out long  generations  was  paying  the  cost  of  Solomon's  glory.  Limitation  of  Hberty 
and  heavy  taxation  at  the  time,  followed  in  the  next  reign  by  a  permanent  schism ; 
this  was  the  heavy  price.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
had  this  magnificence  and  its  accompanying  expenditure  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
submit  to  some  loss  of  freedom  and  to  taxes  which  came  back  to  them  in  trade ;  but 
what  had  Ephraim  and  the  other  tribes  to  gain  by  it  all  ?  Moreover,  not  even  in 
Solomon's  day  had  the  kingdom  been  preserved  in  its  full  integrity.  Contrary  to 
the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  18 — 84),  he  had  given  away  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel 
to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  ix.  11). 

These  considerations  will  explain  to  us  why  our  materials  for  the  reign  of  Solomon 
are  comparatively  so  scanty.  No  doubt  there  are  higher  causes  still.  In  making 
their  compilations  the  sacred  historians  were  guided  to  the  preservation  of  what 
was  of  permanent  value  for  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Mere  worldly 
opulence  and  splendour  has  little  instructiveness  about  it.  A  prolonged  narrative 
of  Solomon's  magnificence  and  power  would  have  had  scarcely  a  higher  moral 
Taloe  than  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights."    Enough  is  told  as  to  enable  us  to  ap< 
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predate  Ood's  bounty  to  the  yonng  man  who  deliberately  preferred  wisdom  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  to  see  the  powerlessness  of  mere  wisdom  and  culture,  even  of  the 
highest  kind,  when  dissevered  from  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  against  hxmian  pa«- 
sion  and  human  pride.  Under  Solomon  the  star  of  Israel  continues  still  to  rise  for 
a  time,  and  imder  him  the  zenith  of  the  nation  is  reached.  Yet  his  reign  ig  not  on 
that  account  greater  than  his  father's,  which  was  a  continual  growth  from  first  to 
last.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  lamentable  distinction  of  Solomon's  reign  that  with 
him,  and  largely  in  consequence  of  his  faults,  begins  a  decline  which  was  never 
really  arrested  and  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal.  The  lesson  of  bis  life  is  to  a  large 
extent  that  of  Samson's  and  of  Saul's  combined :  miraculous  powers  neutralifled  by 
self-indulgence  ;  great  natural  gifts  rendered  baneful  by  desertion  of  God.  There- 
fore  a  few  scenes  of  splendour,  the  canker,  and  its  consequences,  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  be  told.  The  remainder,  however  flattering  to  himself  and  his  age,  hai 
little  instruction  for  us. 

Solomon  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  who  try  to  Mrve  Gk>d  with  one 
hand  and  themselves  with  both.  The  one  hand  soon  becomes  weary  of  its  double 
duty,  and  the  end  is  devotion  to  self  alone.  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  bom  in  the 
purple,  and  had  never  known  the  bracing  influences  of  difficulty  or  adversity. 
Brought  up  in  tho  constant  society  of  his  mother,  of  whom  we  know  much  evil  and 
no  good,  and  in  expectation  of  a  glorious  crown,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  his 
character  does  not  bear  the  strain  of  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth  and  power. 
Nothing  had  occurred  to  prove  to  him  his  entire  dependence  on  God.  His  prayer 
at  Gibeon,  high  and  noble  as  it  was,  and  *'  pleasing  to  the  Lord,"  was  not  the 
highest.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Stoic  rather  than  of  the  saint,  of  one  who  seeks  to 
be  self-sufficing  rather  than  of  one  who  feels  that  dependence  on  God  is  his  only 
hope  and  stay.  What  would  David  have  asked  for  had  he  had  the  choice  ?  His 
psalms  leave  the  answer  scarcely  doubtfal :  to  be  delivered  from  his  transgressions, 
to  have  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  to  hold  fast  by  God  ;  or,  in  one  word,  hoH- 
ness.  The  widest  range  of  wisdom  without  that  was  worthless,  not  only  in  God's 
eyes  but  for  bringing  peace  to  the  heart.  This  truth,  Solomon,  with  all  his  varied 
knowledge,  did  not  know ;  and  had  to  learn  it  through  a  dreary  ronndof  the  bitterest 
disappointments. 

Solomon  began  well.  He  **  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statntef  of  David  his 
father  "  (1  Kings  iii.  8),  and  almost  his  first  care  is  to  accompKsh  the  desire,  inherited 
from  his  father,  of  building  "  the  house  of  the  Lord,''  for  which  David  had  long 
since  been  collecting  materials.  But  even  at  this  early  date,  when  all  seems  so  £&lr, 
the  germs  of  evil  are  not  wanting.  There  is  something  astounding  in  finding  that 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  seek  a  wife  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage.  Since 
the  Israelites  "  spoiled  the  Egyptians  "  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations.  Solomon's  marriage  was  probably  a  diplomatic  one,  to  gain  the  aid 
of  Pharaoh  against  Edom,  or  at  least  to  -withhold  him  from  helping  Edom.  It  waa 
the  beginning  of  those  many  unions  with  strange  wives  who  in  the  end  led  him  into 
abominable  idolatries.  But  he  is  nowhere  said  to  have  built  altars  to  any  Egyptian 
god,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  became  a  proselyte, 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  marriage  was  not  specially  condemned.  But  the  con- 
nexion with  Egypt,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  idolatry,  led  to  another  violation  of  the 
law.  In  direct  contravention  of  Deut.  xvii.  17,  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt  (1  Kings  x.  28).  Again,  the  oppressive  slave- work  to  which  not  only  the 
surviving  Canaanites,  but  even  free-bom  Israelites,  were  subjected  in  building  the 
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temple  (1  Kings  v.  18,  14)  is  an  nnpleasing  feature  in  the  work.  The  prophecy  ol 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  16)  was  being  abundantly  fulfilled.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  partly  in  order  to  keep  out  of  eight  and  hearing  the  misery  that  he  was  causing 
to  these  huge  gangs  of  enslaved  Israelites  and  Canaanites,  that  Solomon  had  every- 
thing made  ready  for  the  temple  before  it  was  brought  to  the  site,  so  that  it  could 
be  put  up  there  with  Uttle  trouble  and  noise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  superb  magnificence  with  which  he  adorned  the  house  of  God,  Solomon 
found  salve  for  a  conscience  disquieted  by  his  luxurious  self-indulgence.  If  th« 
Lord  had  a  large  share  of  his  opulence  he  might  safely  enjoy  the  rest. 

In  his  temple,  and  in  the  prayer  with  which  he  dedicates  it,  Solomon  igppears  M  m 
man  with  an  ideal  far  above  that  which  he  actually  practised.  There  is  no  harm 
in  this ;  nay,  it  is  what  must  be  the  case  with  all  ideals,  especially  with  ideals  in 
religion.  The  fatal  thing  is  when  there  is  no  effort  to  make  the  practice  approach  to 
the  ideal ;  when  a  man  rests  content  with  having  set  up  a  high  standard  which  he 
does  not  strive  to  reach.  This  comes  to  be  the  case  with  Solomon  ;  and  the  solemn 
warning  which  he  receives  immediately  after  the  dedication  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
something  is  amiss  already  (1  Kings  ix.  6—9).  It  would  be  startling  to  turn  fifom 
the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  if  such  inconsistenoies 
and  falls  were  not  among  the  common  experiences  of  hfe.  First,  the  multitude  of 
sacrifices,  and  then  the  multitude  of  wives :  first,  the  temple  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  then  the  high  places  for  Chemosh  and  Molech  and  Ashtoreth.  The  God 
of  light,  and  love,  and  purity  is  supplanted  in  the  heart  of  the  wisest  of  men  by  the 
deities  of  darkness,  and  cruelty,  and  lust.  Whether  the  idolatry,  which  Solomon 
certainly  aided  and  appears  to  have  shared,  was  the  result  of  an  unwise  toleration  ;  or 
of  weak  indulgence  to  his  wives  ;  or  of  his  great  knowledge  of  nature,  leading  him 
to  seek  forbidden  ways  into  her  mysteries ;  or  of  his  foreign  policy,  which  might 
geem  to  make  the  permission  and  even  support  of  foreign  religions  a  poUtical 
necessity ;  or  of  several  of  these  combined — we  cannot  decide.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  was  dragged  down  from  the  high  spiritual  level  on  which  he  started,  and  that 
the  nation  was  dragged  down  with  him.  In  David's  time  monarch  and  people 
mutually  helped  one  another  to  rise.  In  the  latter  half  of  Solomon's  reign  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  although  for  awhile  the  dazzUug  brilliancy  of  the  age  prevented 
the  germs  of  evil  from  being  seen.  Long  peace  gave  a  sense  of  security ;  increased 
commerce  encouraged  luxury  and  indolence  ;  and  there  was  the  king  himself  show- 
ing them  tue  way  to  enjoy  them.  They  were  forgetting  Him  who  had  given  and 
could  take  away ;  and  this  was  in  itself  a  half-way  house  to  idolatry,  with  which 
tlieir  foreign  trade  was  again  making  them  dangerously  familiar.  While  this  was 
true  of  the  more  prosperous  half  of  the  people,  the  rest  were  being  ground  down  by 
Solomon's  oppressive  taxation  and  task- work,  which  were  preparing  a  seething 
mass  of  discontent  ready  to  boil  up  at  any  moment.  Thus  David's  nation  of  devoted 
warriors  was  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  nation  of  mingled  voluptuaries  and  serfs. 
And  if  Solomon  did  not  raise  his  people  to  a  higher  moral  level,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, neither  did  his  people  help  to  raise  him.  They  did  not  meet  him,  as  they 
did  his  father,  with  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  sympathy.  There  is  enthusiasm  about 
him  at  first,  but  it  is  for  his  father's  son  rather  than  for  himself;  and  if  for  himself. 
Til  (her  for  the  beauty  of  the  young  king's  form,  and  for  the  intellectual  dehght 
afforded  by  his  conversation,  than  for  what  he  did  with  them  and /or  them.  He 
was  not,  as  David  had  been,  one  of  themselves.  They  were  not  so  siure  of  his  sym- 
pathy, of  his  being  able  to  understand  them.    Above  all,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
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little  hold  over  their  moral  and  spiritnal  life.  Of  his  thousand  and  five  Bongs 
(1  Kings  iv.  82),  not  one  gained  hold  enough  on  the  people  to  Uve ;  and  if  they 
expressed  the  life  which  is  lamented  oyer  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  it  is  as  well 
that  they  have  perished.  Of  the  Psahns,  only  two  by  the  Hebrew  titles  bear  his 
name  (Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.),  and  of  these  the  former  is  possibly,  and  the  latter  probably, 
not  his.  Thus  what  was  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  David  and  his  people 
was  altogether  wanting  in  the  case  of  Solomon. 

But  there  was  not  merely  an  increasing  want  of  union  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  nation,  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  old  evil  of  disunion  in  the  nation  itsell 
Its  chief  bond  of  union  lay  in  its  religion  ;  and  through  the  royal  tolerance  and  sup- 
port of  idolatry  the  rehgious  tie  was  being  rapidly  weakened.  Would  rehgious 
men  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts  only  to  be  scandalizec^  when  they 
arrived  there  by  high  places  for  Chemosh  and  for  Molech,  "  on  the  hill  that  is  before 
Jerusalem,"  within  sight  of  the  temple  itself?  (1  Kings  xi.  7.)  And  if  Jerusalem 
was  an  ofifenoe  to  tLom,  why  should  it  remain  their  capital?  And  what  offended 
religious  Israelites  did  not  attract  others;  for  those  who  lapsed  into  idolatry  could 
have  their  own  impious  altars  at  home.  There  was  no  need  to  go  to  the  Mount  of 
Ohves  to  worship.  Thus  for  aU  classes,  rehgious  and  irrehgious  aUke,  the  tie  that 
bound  them  to  the  capital  was  fast  becoming  weaker,  and  in  the  next  reign  it 
snapped  altogether. 

Of  Solomon's  last  days  and  death  we  know  nothing.  If  the  traditional  beUef, 
that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  his  confession  of  the  vanity  of  his  life,  is  correct,  we 
are  still  far  from  knowing  in  what  state  he  died.  The  book  itself  is  an  enigma.  But 
whatever  be  the  interpretation  of  its  half-melancholy,  half-scornful  estimate  of  hfe 
in  general,  and  specially  of  the  Preacher's  own,  how  different  is  it  from  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  !  In  his  persistency  in  sin  and  in  the  gloominess  of  his  repentance  Solomon 
is  utterly  unlike  his  father.  There  is  a  calculating  reflectiveness  about  the  Preacher's 
recantation,  as  apparently  also  about  his  sins,  which  forms  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  passionate  yearning  with  which  the  Psalmist  flings  himself  and  his  sin  before 
Jehovah,  and  leaves  all  to  Him. 

This,  then,  is  the  mournful  conclusion :  the  wisest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful 
king  of  the  noblest  nation — at  that  time  the  only  noble  nation — in  the  world,  at  the 
most  glorious  period  of  its  career,  writes  this  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  and  reign  at 
the  sum  of  his  experiences :  "  All  is  vanity." 

Before  passing  on,  let  us  remind  oiu-selves  that  we  are  following  not  so  much  the 
history  of  a  people  or  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  the  history  of  a  religion,  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  history  of  the  people  and  of  its  leaders  is  real  and  not 
fictitious ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  typical,  and  was  divinely  ordered  throughout 
to  be  so.  The  history  of  the  people  shows  forth  in  a  figure  the  mysteries  of  redemp- 
tion, and  both  in  figure  and  in  fact  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
hves  of  the  representative  leaders  set  forth  in  a  figure  each  some  fragment  of  the 
hfe  of  Christ.  The  Messiah  is  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King.  All  these  great  offices 
of  the  Theocracy  find  their  highest  representative  in  Him :  all,  therefore,  who  held 
these  ofl&oes  under  the  law  were  each  in  their  measure  types  of  the  Messiah.  In 
the  supreme  rulers  of  united  Israel  we  have  just  had  examples  of  all  three  :  EU  the 
priest,  Samuel  the  prophet,  Saul,  or  David,  or  Solomon  the  king. 

The  high-priest  was  the  representative  of  the  people  before  God,  the  interoessoi 
between  God  and  man.  He  went  into  the  holy  of  hohes  once  a  year  to  make  atone- 
DMiit  for  sin  with  blood.    But  the  holy  of  hohes  was  no  perfect  sanctuaiy,  for  it 
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was  made  with  hands.  The  atonement  was  no  perfect  atonement,  for  it  needed  to 
be  repeated.  The  sacrifice  was  no  perfect  sacrifice,  for  it  was  the  blood  of  a  brute 
beast,  which  can  never  take  away  sins.  Above  all,  the  priest  was  no  perfect  priest, 
for  he  had  to  make  atonement  for  his  own  sins  before  he  interceded  for  the  people. 
AH  the  ordinances  respecting  him  and  his  sacrifice  proved  to  the  people  that  thougli 
he  was  divinely  ordained,  and  a  true  type,  yet  he  was  no  more  than  a  type.  They 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  true  Priest,  and  true  Intercessor,  and  true  Representa- 
tive, who  would  offer  one  perfect  sacrifice  for  ever  putting  away  sin. 

As  the  priest  represented  man  to  God,  so  the  prophet  represented  God  to  man. 
He  came  to  declare  God's  will :  His  commands,  His  promises.  His  judgments.  He 
came  to  denounce  the  priest,  who  forgot  his  high  calling  and  profaned  the  sanctuary 
or  allowed  others  to  do  so ;  to  warn  the  people  who  forgot  that  the  Lord  was  their 
King,  and  that  the  Lord  was  their  God ;  to  rebuke  the  king  who  forgot  that  he  had 
to  obey  as  well  as  to  rule,  and  that  for  him  too  there  were  punishments  for  wrong- 
doing. But  the  prophet,  though  he  had  a  Divine  commission,  which  was  often 
attested  by  miraculous  powers,  was  manifestly  not  perfect.  He  declared  at  best 
only  a  fragment  of  the  truth ;  and  he  often  uttered  that  fragment  so  dimly  and 
obscurely  that  it  was  hard  to  gather  his  meaning ;  sometimes  he  himseK  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  own  message.  Therefore  he  too,  though  a  true 
prophet  sent  from  God,  was  but  a  type  and  an  earnest  of  the  perfect  Prophet,  who 
should  not  only  teach  what  was  true,  but  Himself  be  the  Truth ;  who  should  not 
only  declare  God's  word,  but  Himself  be  the  Word  of  God. 

But,  while  the  prophet  declared  God's  will,  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  it :  he  did 
not  rule,  he  did  not  govern.  There  needed,  therefore,  to  be  yet  another  representa- 
tive of  God  in  the  Theocracy ;  one  who  should  represent  not  so  much  His  will  as 
His  authority.  This  was  the  king,  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  "  the  Lord's  anointed." 
He  represented  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  as  "  Captain  over  His  people  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  16; 
X.  1 ;  xiii.  14  ;  2  Sam.  v.  2  ;  2  Kings  xx.  5) ;  he  represented  **  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,"  as  appointed  to  execute  judgment  and  justice  between  man  and  man.  But 
in  giving  this  lofty  type  of  royalty  to  His  people,  God  showed  to  them  that  it  was 
a  type  and  no  more  :  for  their  captain  could  not  promise  them  victory,  and  their 
judge  was  not  infallible  in  judgment  The  perfect  King,  the  great  Anointed  One, 
was  still  to  come.     (See  Perowne  *  On  the  Psahns,'  i.  pp.  49 — 62.) 

And  if  it  was  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  the  oflBces  themselves  that  they  were 
only  types  of  something  more  perfect,  stLQ  more  clear  did  this  become  when  the 
people  had  experience  of  the  men  who  held  the  offices.  Each  of  these  offices  had 
in  turn  come  to  be  supreme  in  Israel ;  and  therefore  it  might  perhaps  have  seemed 
as  Lf  the  great  representative  of  each  had  come.  But  it  was  impossible  that  Eli, 
whose  weak  fondness  had  tolerated  the  enormities  of  his  sons,  and  who  had  himself 
been  rebuked  for  his  shortcomings,  could  be  the  perfect  priest.  It  was  impossible 
tliat  Samuel,  who  also  was  discredited  in  his  sons,  who  feared  to  do  God's  bidding 
lest  Saul  should  kill  him,  who  mistook  Eliab  for  the  Lord's  anointed,  who  was 
bidden  to  set  another  in  his  own  place  as  supreme  ruler,  could  be  the  perfect  prophet. 
It  was  impossible  that  Saul  the  strong,  or  David  the  well-beloved,  or  Solomon  the 
magnificent,  could  be  the  perfect  king ;  for  was  it  not  also  true  to  caU  them,  Saul 
the  smcide,  David  the  adulterer  and  murderer,  Solomon  the  idolater  ?  From  th« 
men  themselves,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  offices  which  they  held, 
it  was  manifest  to  all  that  the  true  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King  was  not  yet  given  i§ 
IsraaL    It  was  their  duty  still  to  watch,  still  to  prepare  for  Him. 
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The  time  of  waiting  was  long  and  dark.  The  types,  especially  in  the  perma- 
nent offices  of  priest  and  king,  grew  less  rather  than  more  perfect,  as  the  men  who 
held  them  grew  less  worthy  of  them.  The  kingdom  was  rent  in  twain,  and  in  the 
irae  sense  of  the  title  there  was  no  king  of  Israel,  no  captain  of  the  Lord's  people. 
"  The  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  means."  And, 
worst  of  all,  the  '*  people  loved  to  have  it  so.*  Well  might  the  prophet  ask,  *'  What 
will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  f  " 

The  Divided  Kinodoms  of  Judah  and  Isbael. 

We  may  pass  on  rapidly  now.  In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  it  would  not  be  possible, 
nor  if  possible  be  worth  while,  to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  each  of  the  kings  tliat 
for  a  time  reigned  over  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  It  will  sutUce  to 
state  the  general  chf«racteristics  of  each  kingdom,  and  to  trace  the  tendencies  in 
each  from  the  division  of  the  monarchy  to  the  Captivities.  There  is  a  dismal  mono- 
tony about  many  of  the  reigns,  especially  in  the  northern  kingdom.  The  special 
features  of  each,  and  the  lessons  which  they  seem  to  inculcate,  wiU  be  found  in  the 
commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles. 

Sometimes  a  weak  rule  following  a  strong  one  is  a  clear  gain :  the  nation  is  able 
to  advance  more  firmly,  and  develope  more  freely,  for  the  relaxation  which  follows 
after  discipline.    Such  might  possibly  have  been  the  case  had  Eehoboam  made  wise 
concessions  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  his  subjects.    As  it  was,  there  was  an 
unhealthy  reaction,  a  severing  of  ties  both  political  and  reUgious  in  a  way  that  almost 
precluded  the  possibility  of  reunion.    It  was  a  severing  of  ties  which  had  long 
fretted  some  of  those  who  were  bound  by  them,  and  who  were  therefore  all  the  less 
likely  to  seek  to  be  reunited.     The  rivalry  between  Ephraim  and  Judah  has  been 
compared  to  that  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  our  own  history  ; 
but  the  parallel  fails  in  several  obvious  particulars.     In  England  we  had  not  the 
miserable  result  of  two  rival  kingdoms  perpetuated  for  centuries.     Again,  the  con- 
test was  between  two  royal  families  and  their  followers ;  there  was  no  deep  cleft 
running  through  the  whole  nation.  When  the  families  ceased  to  quarrel,  the  nation 
at  once  reunited.     Lastly,  our  civil  war  was  not  embittered  by  differences  of 
rehgion  :  neither  party  set  up  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  schism.    From  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  leadership  of  Israel  had  been  more  or  less 
with  Ephraim.    Joshua  had  belonged  to  it,  and  Ephraim  held  his  tomb.   Shechem 
with  the  two  sacred  mountains,  and  Shiloh  the  ancient  sanctuary,  were  within  its 
borders.     The  territory  of  Ephraim  was  both  rich  and  secure.     Its  fruitful  plains 
could  scarcely  be  approached  by  an  army  either  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  and 
no  attack  from  either  quarter  is  on  record.     Its  vulnerable,  though  not  very  vulner- 
able, side  was  the  north,  and  here,  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Shalmaneser  invaded 
it.    These  advantages  fostered  the  haughty  spirit  which  was  natural  to  the  tribe. 
Hence  their  jealous  complaints  against  Gideon  (Judges  viii.  1),  against  Jephthah 
(Judges  xii.  1),  and  against  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41).     The  death  of  Ishbosheth  and 
the  personal  popularity  of  David  staved  off  the  rupture  for  a  time,  and  retained 
Ephraim  in  uneasy  union  with  Judah  :  but  the  success  of  Absalom's  revolt  shows 
how  insecure  the  tie  between  the  rival  tribes  was.  Had  Solomon  succeeded  in  killing 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  40),  the  onion  might  possibly  have  continued  for  some  time 
longer  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  able  leader  to  head  the  secession.    Rehoboam's 
selecting   Shechem  rather  than  Jerusalem  for  his  coronation  shows  that  he  waj 
not  dLdnolined  to  recognise  Ephraim*s  claims  on  the  reigning  houM.     But  it  wa« 
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fax  too  late  for  a  trifling  concession  of  this  kind  to  do  mnch  towards  soothing  angry 
and  ambitious  Epbraimites.  It  might  even  irritate  them  by  flaunting  a  pomp 
before  them  which  they  knew  was  to  be  paid  for  by  oppressive  taxation  :  and  Reho- 
boam  was  the  last  king  of  Judah  who  visited  Shechem  as  part  of  his  own  dominion ; 
tlie  last  also  who,  having  ventured  so  far,  returned  home  unmolested. 

The  history  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel  is  mainly  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 
and  some  of  the  prophets  call  attention  to  this  fact  by  calling  the  kingdom  not 
*♦  Israel,"  or  "Jacob,"  or  even  "Joseph,"  but  simply  Ephraim  (Hosea  iv.  17; 
V  8—14  &c. ;  Isa.  vii  2—17;  ix,  9,  21,  &c. ;  Zech.  ix.  10,  13).  "  The  ten  tribes" 
was  a  geographical  rather  than  a  poUtical  expression.  Of  the  northern  tribes  it 
Btill  remained  true  that  they  **  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites"  (Judges  L  82,  33), 
rather  than  the  Canaanites  among  them  ;  and  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  remained, 
as  before,  very  much  cut  off  from  their  brethren.  Simeon  and  Dan  gravitated 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Benjamin ;  so 
that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  mainly  the  lot  of  Joseph;  i.e.,  Ephraim  and  Man- 
asseh.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  disrup- 
tion. Here,  as  so  often,  we  are  in  danger  of  confounding  occasions  with  causes. 
It  was  not  the  ambition  or  ability  of  Jeroboam,  it  was  not  the  task-work  and 
taxation  of  Solomon,  it  was  not  the  folly  of  Eehoboam,  which  were  the  causes 
of  the  rupture.  All  these  things  combined  made  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
for  it:  but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper ;  viz.,  in  the  ambition  of  Ephraim  stimulated 
by  its  undoubted  advantages  and  its  jealousy  of  Judah,  a  jealousy  of  400  years 
standing. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  bad  a  grand  opportunity  of  justifying  the  Becession.  It 
might  resolutely  have  set  to  work  to  avoid  and  to  remedy  the  grievous  errors  which 
had  disfigured  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  fatal  mistake  consisted 
in  supposing  that  these  could  be  avoided  by  mere  severance  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  that  no  remedy  was  needed.  Had  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  honestly 
laboured  to  abolish  idolatry,  to  moderate  taxation,  and  to  strengthen  the  frontier, 
they  would  have  retained  the  alliance  of  the  prophets,  the  most  powerful  moral 
force  of  the  age,  and  would  have  won  the  respect  and  lasting  affection  of  the 
tribes.  But  they  cared  for  their  own  dynasty  much  more  than  for  the  true  religion, 
and  to  surpass  Judah  much  more  than  to  put  down  and  thrust  back  the  heathen. 
Thus  even  in  the  fir.  t  period  (from  Jeroboam  to  Ahab,  B.C.  975—900),  which  is  one 
of  hostility  between  two  kingdoms,  although  Israel  gains  considerable  advantages 
over  Judah,  yet  what  advance  is  made  is  wholly  in  the  southern  kingdom,  while 
the  northern  simply  goes  back.  Jeroboam,  in  order  to  make  the  break  with  the 
capital  of  Judah  as  decided  as  possible,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  could  remmd 
his  subjects  of  the  glory  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  with  it  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  existing  civihsation.  Thus  his  kingdom  was  at  once  sent  back  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  age  of  Saul ;  and  before  long  was  plunged  in  tlie  anarchy  and  consequent 
weakness  which  had  distinguished  the  age  of  the  Judges.  Hence  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  evil  of  division.  For  the 
evil  of  division  in  an  empire  is  by  no  means  necessarily  unmixed.  Sometimes  the 
several  portions  develope  all  the  more  healthily  for  being  independent,  if  only  they 
have  sufficient  internal  force  and  sufficient  scope  for  action.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  deficient  in  both ;  and  the  force  which  it  possessed  was  misdirected,  bo  that 
what  scope  it  had  was  thrown  away. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  schism  was  by  no  means  all  loss,  although  the 
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balance  was  on  that  side.  It  lost  seriously  in  prestige  and  population,  but  it  gained 
in  compactness.  It  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  preserving  the  true  religifm. 
It  possessed  the  temple,  and  (thanks  to  the  wicked  and  shortsighted  poHcy  of 
Jeroboam)  it  possessed  the  sympathy  and  support  both  of  the  hierarchy  and  of 
the  prophets.  Jeroboam's  idolatrous  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Dan  drove  all  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  Judah,  and  threw  the  prophets  into  irreconcilable  opposition: 
and  although  the  southern  kingdom  remained  by  no  means  free  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry,  still  these  existed  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
not  (as  in  the  northern  kingdom)  in  place  of  it.  Of  the  prophets  whose  writings 
have  been  preserved,  only  three  seem  to  have  ministered  in  the  northern  kingdom 
— Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos ;  and  of  these  Amos  was  a  native  of  Judah. 

These  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  existed 
from  the  first ;  others  showed  themselves  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  the  crown  remained  in  one  family,  the  house  of  David,  which  possessed 
the  enormous  prestige  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  In  Israel,  on  the  contrary, 
a  dynasty  never  lasted  for  more  than  a  few  generations,  and  a  new  dynasty  was 
generally  introduced  by  a  bloody  revolution.  Thus  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
during  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  lasted,  it  had  nineteen  kings,  while  Judah  in 
the  same  period  had  only  twelve.  This  of  course  was  the  result  of  the  violent 
deaths  which  generally  marked  a  change  of  dynasty  in  Israel.  Israel  in  thii 
respect  sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Oriental  kingdoms,  while  the  permanence  of  the 
house  of  David  was  probably  absolutely  unparalleled,  and  was  therefore  perpetual 
•evidence  of  God's  blessing.  We  have  seen  that  the  period  of  the  Judges  is  summed 
Up  in  the  statement  that  **  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  "  (Judges  xvii  6).  Similarly  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  may  almost  be  summed  up  in  one  simple  and 
typical  narrative ;  "  the  people  that  followed  Omri  prevailed  against  the  people  that 
followed  Tibni :  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  reigned."  Might  is  right,  and  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall ;  but  the  mere  change  of  names  in  the  rivals  adds  nothing  to  the 
interest  or  instruotiveness  of  the  history.  It  is  a  dreary  round  of  tyranny  over- 
turned by  violence  and  succeeded  by  tyranny  again. 

Along  with  this  contrast  as  regards  the  stabihty  of  the  reigning  house  a  contrast 
Boon  showed  itself  between  the  individual  sovereigns  in  each  kingdom.  Israel 
produced  a  few  kings  who  deserve  to  be  called  successful  rulers,  e.g.,  Jehu  and  his 
descendant  Jeroboam  II.,  but  not  one  who  was  morally  even  respectable.  Jehu's 
"  zeal  for  the  Lord  "  was  apparently  sheer  hypocrisy ;  he  put  down  Baal- worship 
because  poUtioal  capital  might  be  made  out  of  such  an  auto-da-fSy  while  he  retained 
the  worship  of  the  calves  because  it  appeared  to  be  politically  expedient  to  do  so. 
In  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  although  there  was  abundance  of  idolatry  and  other 
wickedness  among  the  kings,  and  although  Solomon's  erections  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Chemosh  and  Moloch  remained,  and  probably  were  used,  for  four  centuries 
yet  upright  and  even  holy  kings  were  not  wanting,  some  of  whom  carried  out  very 
thorough  reforms,  e.g.,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah. 

After  a  consideration  of  all  these  differences  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
otherg  might  be  added  {e.g.,  fixedness  of  the  capital  on  one  side,  and  change  on  the 
other ;  subordination  of  the  army  in  the  one  case,  insubordination  in  the  other),  we 
are  prepared  for  the  final  result — that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  for  180  yean 
longer  than  that  of  Israel,  and  that  its  punishment  was  limited  in  duration,  whereas 
that  of  Israel  oontinne*  to  this  day.  No  doubt  a  oonsidwrable  number  of  the  oaptivea 
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from  Israel  shared  in  the  restoration  of  Jadabi  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 
merged  in  Oriental  populations.  The  astounding  fiction  that  the  English  nation 
is  desoended  from  the  lost  ten  tribes  contradicts  the  very  first  principles  of  history, 
ethnology,  and  philology ;  and  even  if  it  were  true  would  be  worthless  for  the 
purposes  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve ;  for  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  and 
their  descendants  are  now  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Not  Jews,  whether 
known  to  be  so  or  not,  but  Christians  are  hefrs  to  the  promise.  If  this  remainB 
doubtful,  surely  St.  Paul  has  written  in  vain.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

A  more  profitable  question  remains:  Was  the  disruption  of  tho  Tiingdom  f«H- 
favourable  to  the  special  mission  of  the  Jewish  Church  .»  That  mission  was  to 
keep  reUgious  truth  alive  in  the  world,  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  to  prepare  a  field  for  the  Gospel.  Even  if  united  Israel,  had  it  remained  true 
to  its  calling,  would  have  ftdfiUed  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  best  way  possible,  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
this  purpose  may  have  been  better  accomplished  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  than  by 
the  whole  nation.  Lot  us  remember  that  the  Canaanite  was  still  in  the  land,  in 
the  northern  tribes  perhaps  still  in  a  majority ;  that  there  was  extensive  commerce 
between  Tyre  and  the  northern  tribes,  and  that  this  promoted  idolatry  and  its 
attendant  corruptions ;  that  Syria,  conquered  and  garrisoned  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6), 
had  under  Rezon  begun  to  shake  itself  free  (1  Kings  xi.  23—25),  and  to  produce 
a  baneful  effect  upon  the  north  of  Israel  From  all  these  evil  influences  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  very  considerably  protected  by  the  barrier  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. Again,  the  expulsion  of  the  priests  and  Levites  from  Israel,  and  their 
concentration  in  Judah,  helped  the  cause  of  true  religion  in  that  kingdom.  For, 
however  much  the  hierarchy  may  have  fallen  below  the  level  of  their  sacred 
office,  they  at  least  kept  aUve  a  knowledge  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  worship, 
wherever  they  were ;  and  Judah  now  possessed  the  whole  of  this  teaching,  which 
before  had  been  dijBfused  through  all  the  tribes.  Above  all,  the  kingdoms  being  two 
instead  of  one,  it  was  possible  for  one  to  be  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  the  other. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  latterly,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  true  religion  in  Judah. 
"Would  Hezekiah's  reign  have  been  as  godly,  would  Manasseh  have  repented,  would 
Josiah  have  been  able  to  carry  out  his  pious  reforms,  had  there  not  been  before 
tlie  eyes  of  all  the  awfol  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Israel  ?  Add  to  this  the  notable  fact  that  precisely  the  period  when  Judah  has 
friendly  relations  with  Israel,  and  the  two  kingdoms  are  to  some  extent  reunited, 
is  perhaps  the  very  worst  period  both  morally  and  politically  in  the  history  of  Judah. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  may  believe  that,  although  the  disruption  o'  tlie  monarchy 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  highest  ideal,  yet  in  God's  Providence  goo  was  brought 
out  of  evil ;  and,  as  in  the  eariiest  disruption  of  all,  when  the  patriarch,  broke  their 
family  bond  by  selling  Joseph  into  Egypt,  the  wrong-doing  of  the  few  was  turned 
into  a  blessing  for  many,  including  in  the  end  even  the  wrong-doers  themselves. 

The  Captivity  op  Israel. 
After  a  duration  of  255  years  the  kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign 
of  the  nineteenth  king,  Hoshea.  He  was  the  last  and  the  best  of  that  unholy  and 
irregular  line  of  monarchs.  It  might  perhaps  surprise  us  that  the  annihilating 
bbw  should  fall  in  the  reign  of  the  best  king.  But  *'  the  best  king  of  Israel "  is  an 
expression  of  diminished  blame  rather  than  of  praise.  ♦*  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  ol 
the  Lord,  but  not  as  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him  '^  (2  Kings  xvlL  2)l 
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He  is  not  good,  but  somewhat  less  abominable  than  his  predecessors.    We  are  not 
told  in  what  this  diminution  of  wickedness  consisted.    We  may  conjecture  that 
when  the  golden  calves  were  carried  away,  the  one  at  Dan  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
the  one  at  Bethel  by  his  son  Slialmaneser,  Hoshea  did  not  set  them  up  again,  nor 
enforce  the  pohcy  of  the  arch- apostate,  of  preventing  his  subjects  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship.     It  is  not  said  of  him,  as  of  nearly  all  of  his  predecessors, 
that  "  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."     Even  had  Hoshea  been  hke  his  contemporary  Hezekiah,  we  maj 
doubt  whether  the  fate  of  Israel  would  have  been  averted.     There  is  a  point  in  the 
character  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  at  which  gravitation  acts  irretrievably,  and 
at  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  redemption  in  the  natural  order  of  things.    God 
may  work  a  miracle  of  grace  and  turn  the  course  of  nature,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  Him  to  do  so,  even  in  answer  to  prayer,  any  more  than  to  expect  Him  in 
answer  to  prayer  to  stop  the  avalanche  which  we  have  set  rolling;  and  in  this  case 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  prayer.     If  this  is  true  of  character,  much  more 
is  it  true  of  the  natural  results  of  character,  the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
persistent  wrong-doing.     Repentance  may  be  granted,  but  it  may  come  too  late  to 
avert  any  of  the  temporal  consequences  of  sin.    **  The  case  is  become  desperate : 
and  poverty  and  sickness,  remorse  and  anguish,  infamy  and  death,  the  effects  of 
their  own  doings,  overwhelm  them,  beyond  possibility  of  remedy  or  escape  "  (Butler, 
•Analogy'  I.  ii.).     Or,  as  the  contemporary  prophet  Hosea  testifies  (ch.  vii.  1,  2), 
•'  When  I  would  heal  Israel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  discovered,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Samaria:  for  they  commit  falsehood;  and  the  thief  cometh  in,  and 
the  troop  of  robbers  spoileth  without.    And  they  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  I 
remember  all  their  wickedness  ;  now  their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about ;  they 
are  before  My  face."    The  next  verse  seems  to  imply  that,  whereas  in  former 
times  it  was  the  kings  that  "  made  Israel  to  sla,**  in  this  last  reign  it  is  the  people 
that  take  the  lead  in  iniquity.    **  They  make  the  king  glad  with  their  wickedness, 
and  the  princes  with  their  lies."    Thus  the  unrighteousness  of  sovereigns  and  their 
subjects  acts   and  reacts  one  upon  the  other.    Israel's  wounds  were  incurable 
(Micah  i  9),  her  cup  of  iniquity,  bloodshed,  idolatry,  and  impurity  was  full,  and 
the  only  cleansing  that  remained  was  that  they  and  their  sins  should  be  swept 
away  together. 

Although  the  reign  of  the  last  king  was  morally  superior  to  that  of  the  others, 
yet  pohticaUy  the  monarchy  preserved  its  irregular  character  to  the  last.  Like 
exactly  half  his  predecessors,  Hoshea  was  an  adventurer,  who  gained  the  throne  by 
the  slaughter  of  his  sovereign.  In  nineteen  kings  we  have  nine  different  dynasties, 
four  of  which  end  with  the  conspirator  who  founded  it;  among  the  whole  nineteen 
**  not  one  calling  upon  the  Lord  "  (Hosea  vii  7).  And  thus  the  Lord  was  ever  giving 
Israel  a  king  in  His  anger,  and  taking  him  away  in  His  wrath  (ch.  Tiii  11). 

The  last  terrible  end  did  not  come  without  warning.  Over  and  above  the 
permanent  declarations  of  the  Law,  and  the  frequent  denunciations  of  specially 
commissioned  prophets,  two  Ughter  calamities  heralded  the  coming  of  the  final  blow. 
In  the  last  reign  but  one,  Tiglath-PUeser  (b.c.  740)  had  carried  into  captivity  the 
three  tribes  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v.  26),  **  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  oi 
NaphtaU"  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  At  the  beginning  of  Hoshea's  reign  Shalmaneser  made 
an  attack  on  Phoenicia  and  terrified  the  new  king  of  Samaria  into  becoming  tribu- 
tary without  a  contest.  All  Phoenicia  was  conquered  except  Tyre  ;  and  its  success 
in  holding  out  perhaps  encouraged  Hoshea  to  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which 
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he  had  accepted.  To  strengthen  himself  he  made  an  alliance,  not  with  Hezekiah, 
who  also  was  revolting,  but  one  forbidden  by  the  law,  with  So  king  of  Egypt, 
probably  the  Sabaco  of  Herodotus  or  the  Sevechus  (Sevichos)  of  Manetho.  Thus 
the  same  dark  power  which  had  tried  to  strangle  the  Chosen  People  at  its  birth, 
which  had  lent  its  sinister  aid  to  the  founding  of  the  schismatical  kingdom  of  Israel, 
now  by  once  more  lending  aid  contributed  to  its  final  overthrow.  So  truly  wag 
Egypt  like  the  reeds  of  its  own  river,  "on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into 
his  hand  and  pierce  it "  (2  Kings  xviii.  21).  The  alliance  was  made  known  to 
Shalmaneser,  who  at  once  called  Hoshea  to  account  and  put  him  in  prison.  And 
thus  Samaria's  king  '*  is  cut  off, like  a  chip  upon  the  water"  (Hosea  x.  7).  Samaria 
held  out  stubbornly,  like  Jerusalem  after  it,  defending  its  walls,  its  **  crown  of 
pride  "  (Isa.  xxviii.  3),  with  the  courage  of  despair.  This  death-struggle,  the  last 
of  an  expiring  people,  lasted  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  place  was  taken 
by  Sargon,  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser.  His  *'  veniy  vidij  vici**  is  still  in  existence : 
"  Samaria  I  looked  at,  I  captured :  27,280  who  dwelt  in  it  I  carried  away."  This 
was  the  common  policy  of  Oriental  conquerors — to  transplant  the  inhabitants  of 
conquered  territories,  and  occupy  their  land  with  other  populations.  This  served 
various  purposes.  It  weakened  both  of  the  nations  interchanged,  and  kept  them 
for  a  time  at  least  submissive ;  for  their  energy  would  be  expended  in  settling  in  their 
new  home.  Sometimes  a  trustworthy  people  near  at  home  was  exchanged  with  a 
troublesome  nation  near  the  frontier :  this  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Israelites. 
Sometimes  a  more  advanced  people  were  planted  as  a  centre  of  civilisation  in  the 
midst  of  ruder  tribes.  The  Israelites  were  not  only  transported  but  dispersed,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  prevent  concerted  action  in  the  future,  a  policy  which  has 
been  entirely  successful  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11).  A  few  may  have  escaped  the 
Assyrian  net  and  remained  in  Samaria,  or  have  returned  thither  afterwards,  to 
mingle  with  the  Samaritans.  A  few  retiu-ned  with  the  Jews  and  became  merged  with 
them  in  Judsea.  Many  would  coalesce  with  the  Jews  in  Babylon  and  become  part 
of  the  *'  Dispersion."  It  is  worth  noting  in  reference  to  the  last  two  cases  that 
Ezekiel,  after  the  captivity  of  Judah,  speaks  of  the  captives  as  Israel  (ch.  ii.  8; 
iii.  1 — 7;  iv.  3,  13,  <fec.).  The  bulk  probably  carried  their  habitual  love  of  idolatry 
with  them  into  exile,  and  became  lost  by  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  popula- 
tions of  Assyria.  The  imagination  of  Jews  and  Christians  alike  has  tried  to  pierce 
the  veil  which  history  has  drawn  over  their  ultimate  fate.  The  black  Jews  of 
Malabar,  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  Afghan  tribes,  Himalayan  tribes,  the 
Nestorians,  have  all  had  their  advocates  as  the  representatives  of  the  lost  tribes.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  suggest  and  maintain  almost  as  an  article 
of  faith,  or  even  as  the  announcement  of  a  new  gospel,  the  most  wildly  impossible 
theory  of  all,  that  the  present  descendants  of  these  Semitic  ancestors  are  the  Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  To  some  persons  this  astonishing  hypothesis  seems 
too  absurd  to  be  worth  combating,  while  others  allow  it  to  pass  as  a  harmless 
delusion. 

The  following  questions  demand  a  clear  and  reasonable  answer  from  all  those 
who  advocate  the  doctrine : 

(1)  If  Anglo  -  Israelism  is  true,  how  is  that  not  a  single  theologian^  or 
historian,  or  philolotjist  of  any  eminence  has  accepted  it,  or  even  admitted  its 
pos8i^ility  ?  True  that  the  Gospel  was  in  the  first  instance  hidden  from  tlie  wise 
and  prudent  and  revealed  to  babes  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  what  the 
WlM  And  prudent  reject,  and  babes  accept,  is  tme.    Moreover,  the  wise  m»4 
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prudent  accepted  the  Gospel  when  it  became  known  to  them.  Here  the  wise  and 
prudent  disbelieve,  not  because  things  are  hidden  from  them,  but  because  they  are 
known.  It  is  those  who  do  not  know  all  that  their  own  theory  involves  who 
beheve. 

(2)  The  change  of  a  Semitic  race  into  an  Aryan  race,  of  a  Semitic  language  into 
an  Aryan  language,  would  be  a  miracle  of  the  very  highest  order.  Where  is  tht 
evidence  of  the  miracle  f  It  is  trifling  with  faith  to  believe  in  a  miracle  utterly 
unsupported  by  evidence.  A  nation  disappears  from  history;  after  a  lapse  of 
many  centuries  another  nation,  entirely  dififerent  in  type  and  language,  grows  up  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  globe ;  and  we  are  asked  to  believe,  without  anything 
tiiat  can  seriously  be  considered  evidence,  that  the  one  has  become  the  other.  We 
might  as  well  believe  tliat  the  rose-trees  in  the  Temple  gardens  sprang  from  the 
olive-trees  of  Gethsemane,  through  cuttings  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders. 

(3)  Even  if  the  theory  were  true,  what  would  he  its  value  f  As  already  stated, 
the  blessings  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  have  passed  over  to 
the  Christian  Church.  **  He  is  not  an  Israelite  who  is  one  outwardly."  Human 
generation  has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual  regeneration.  "If  righteousness 
comes  by  the  law,"  if  spiritual  blessings  depend  on  descent  from  Abraham,  "  then 
Christ  died  for  nothing  "  (GaL  ii.  17). 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  past  seems  to  be  in  place  and  necessary  in  the 
present  historical  sketch.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  its  scope  to  inquire  into 
the  future  by  discussing  the  hidden  meaning  of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  We  may 
leave  on  one  side,  therefore,  the  controversy  as  to  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The 
prophesied  restoration  has  been  at  least  in  part  fulfilled  by  the  share  which  Israel 
took  in  the  return  of  Judah ;  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  intimate  (Rom.  xi.)  that  hence- 
forth the  restoration  will  be  spiritual,  not  literal.  The  Holy  Land  to  which  Israel 
needs  to  return  is  not  that  which  once  flowed  with  mUk  and  honey,  but  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed — the  condition  of  the  land  from  which  the 
captive  Israelites  were  withdrawn.  The  matter  is  one  of  considerable  obscurity  as 
regards  details,  but  the  general  outlines  are  clear.  That  the  bulk  of  the  Israehte 
population  was  withdrawn,  that  heathen  populations  were  put  in  its  place,  and 
that  these  formed  the  large  majority,  is  manifest.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  was 
Tiglath-Pileser  who  carried  away  much  people  from  Reuben,  Gad,  eastern 
Manasseh,  Naphtali,  and  Galilee  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26),  and  Sargon, 
who  carried  away  a  great  many  more  from  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  6).  Again,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  Esarhaddon,  Sargon*s  grandson,  who  planted  heathen  colonists 
in  place  of  the  captive  Israelites  (Ezra  iv.  2),  and  that  a  great  variety  of  such 
eolonists  came  nnder  the  leadership  of  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  '*  (Ezra 
It.  10).  What  is  uncertain  is,  whether  Sargon  hteraUy  depopulated  the  country, 
or  left  a  large  number  in  the  rural  districts,  how  long  an  interval  elapsed  between 
the  deportation  under  Sargon  and  the  first  importation,  whether  there  was  any 
importation  previous  to  that  under  Esarhaddon,  whether  the  immigrants  led  by 
Asnapper  were  those  whom  Esarhaddon  sent  or  others.  But  none  of  these  details 
are  of  serious  moment.  We  know  that  the  new  inhabitants  of  central  Palestine 
are  heathens  to  so  complete  an  extent  that  a  Hebrew  priest  with  assistants  has  to 
be  sent  back  from  Assyria,  in  order  to  "  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of 
the  land"  (2  Kings  xvii.  27),  so  that  the  Israehtes  left  behind  by  Sargon,  if 
nnmerous,  must  have  been  grossly  ignorant.    We  also  know  that  the  nation  whioh 
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grew  oat  of  these  varied  heathen  elements  and  this  insignificant  Israelite  element 
tccame  hostile  to  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  captivity  (Ezra  iv.  1,  Ac), 
continued  so  during  New  Testament  times  (Matt.  x.  6;  Luke  ix.  63 ;  John  iv.  9; 
viii.  48),  and  remain  bo  to  this  day.  The  religion  which  prevailed  among  the 
Samaritans  was  at  first  as  mixed  as  the  nation  themselves.  The  priest  sent  back 
from  Assyria  would  almost  certainly  be  one  of  those  instituted  for  the  worship  oi 
calves,  for  the  original  priesthood  had  from  the  first  retired  to  the  southern  king- 
dom. His  settling  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam's  calf-worship,  confirms 
this ;  and  his  teaching  the  new  inhabitants  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  the 
land  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  that  he  taught  them  to  worship  Jehovah 
under  the  image  of  a  calf,  which  had  been  the  manner  of  the  land  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  The  study  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  proximity  of  the  Jews  after  the 
return  would  tend  to  purify  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  more  and  more  until  at 
last  idolatry  died  out  altogether.  A  people  who  claimed  to  keep  the  Law  more 
strictly  and  have  a  purer  worship  than  the  Jews  themselves  would  have  made 
themselves  ridiculous  if  they  had  tolerated  idolatry;  and  this  claim  the  later 
Samaritans  made.  But  at  first  the  hybrid  nation  not  only  worshipped  God  in  a 
very  imperfect,  ignorant  way,  but  were  idolaters  as  well :  **  they  feared  Jehovah, 
and  served  their  own  graven  images'*  (2  Kings  xvii.  83,  41).  Thus  the  goodly 
heritage  of  Ephraim,  with  its  sacred  spots  and  associations— Jacob's  well,  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  Joshua's  tomb,  Shiloh,  and  Shechem — ^passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
"What  a  glorious  past  I  **  When  Israel  was  young  then  I  loved  him,  and  out  of 
Egypt  I  called  my  son."  "What  a  miserable  present!  "Israel  is  swallowed  up: 
now  are  they  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure.*'  Yet  there 
is  still  some  hope  in  the  fnture :  "  I  will  heal  their  falling  away,  I  will  gladly  love 
them :  for  my  anger  is  turned  away  "  (Hosea  xi.  1 ;  viii  8 ;  xiv.  4). 

The  Captivity  of  Judah. 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jndah  were  in  a 
condition  of  great  prosperity  together.  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.  was  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  When  it  was  half  over,  the  youthful 
Uzziah  came  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  which  he  was  destined  to  fill  for  half  a 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  victorious  over  Edomites 
and  Philistines,  fortifying  the  capital  and  the  country  round  it,  and  promoting 
agriculture.  It  was  at  this  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  that 
Hosea  began  to  prophesy,  and  he  looked  with  longing  eyes  toward  Jndah,  and  dared 
to  hope  that  even  yet  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  might  be 
gathered  together  under  one  head  (oh.  i.  7, 11).  Uzziah  had  the  happiness  of  being 
succeeded  by  a  son  equal  to  himself  as  a  ruler,  whereas  Jeroboam's  success  ended 
with  himself.  But  under  Jotham  the  general  prosperity  produced  a  love  of  luxury 
and  wantonness  of  life  against  which  Isaiah  pronounced  strong  denunciations. 
Hence  when  the  weak  and  wicked  Ahaz  succeeded  the  virtuous  Jotham,  he  found 
a  people  only  too  ready  to  be  pleased  with  him.  The  idolatrous  party  in  the  state 
now  came  to  the  top,  and  even  heathen  rulers  were  invited  from  abroad  to  take 
office.  The  grandest  utterances  of  the  grandest  of  the  prophets  seem  to  have  had 
no  lasting  effect,  and  he  continued  his  wicked  course  to  the  end.  The  group  of 
righteous  men  that  had  gathered  round  Isaiah  were  cheered  in  spirit  by  a  change 
of  ruler.  Wicked  kings  were  still  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Judah, 
whwriaa  Israel,  now  just  at  the  close  of  its  career,  had  never  known  a  good  king. 
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At  the  time  when  Israel  was  swept  into  captivity,  Hezekiah  was  reignmg  in 
Jerusalem,  the  noblest  prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  David.  Not  only  wai 
it  said  of  him,  that  he  *'  did  that  wliich  was  right  m  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according 
to  all  that  David  his  father  did,"  praise  that  had  not  been  given  for  nearly  two 
ceuturies,  but  "  he  trusted  in  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel;  so  that  after  hun  was  none 
Hke  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  hun."  Solomon, 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Joash,  and  Ama/.iah  had  fallen  away  in  their  latter  days; 
Uzziah  had  been  guilty  of  gross  profanity  ;  but  Hezekiah  "  clave  to  Jehovah,"  and 
as  a  consequence  of  this  *♦  Jehovah  was  with  hun"  (2  Kings  xviii  1—7).  This  had 
been  said  of  no  king  since  David  (2  Sum.  v.  10).  His  fideUty  was  not  untried. 
Assyria,  having  punished  Samaria  for  its  uihance  with  Egypt,  prepared  for  taking 
vengeance  on  Egypt  also.  In  such  a  struggle  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  might 
be  crushed  as  a  pebble  between  two  millstones.  Kepulsed  from  Egypt,  Senna- 
cherib fell  back  on  Jerusalem.  A  victory  there  would  cover  his  failure.  It  seemed 
an  hour  of  the  utmost  danger  for  Jerusalem,  and  Hezekiah  tried  to  buy  the  invader 
off.  Sennacherib  took  the  treasure,  but  still  continued  to  march  on  Jerusalem ; 
for  the  treasiu-e  increased  his  desire  to  capture  the  city.  Thus  was  Hezekiah 
punished  for  trusting  even  for  a  moment  in  bribes  rather  than  in  Jehovah.  Isaiah, 
in  a  strain  of  magnificent  defiance  (2  Kings  xix.  21—34),  brought  the  king  and  the 
people  round  again  to  the  attitude  of  supreme  confidence  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  of  Assyria  appeared  about  to  swallow  up 
the  city,  two  irresistible  disasters  anniliilated  his  huge  army — panic  and  plague. 
In  a  single  night  thousands  died  by  the  visitation  of  God.  The  rest  returned  with 
their  crest-fallen  king  to  Nineveh.  No  deUverance  like  it  had  been  known  since 
the  death  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt. 

The  strain  and  excitement  of  the  crisis  brought  Hezekiah  to  death's  door;  but  at 
his  passionate  entreaty  fifteen  years  were  added  to  his  life.  The  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving which  he  composed  on  his  recovery  shows  that  he  too,  like  the  king  whom 
he  resembles,  was  a  true  poet  and  a  pious  one ;  but  it  also  shows  the  dreary,  hope- 
less horror  which  crushed  out  every  other  thought  in  the  mind  of  even  a  saintly 
man  in  the  expectation  of  death.  In  the  case  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  we  have 
noticed  how  the  want  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  makes  the  Psalms  so  different 
from  the  Gospel.  In  the  case  of  his  great  successor  we  notice  another  point  of 
inferiority — the  attitude  of  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  death. 

Hezekiah  was  the  last  king  of  Judah  who  did  not  outUve  his  felicity :  he  was 
prosperous  to  the  last.  His  enemy,  Sennacherib,  died  about  the  same  time  as 
Hezekiah,  and  along  with  them  the  man  who  had  exercised  such  an  influence  over 
the  hves  of  both,  the  prophet  Isaiah.  When  Isaiah's  voice  was  silenced  by  death, 
and  the  godly  Hezekiah  was  succeeded  by  the  impious  Manasseh  (Commodus  suc- 
ceeding Marcus  Aurelius),  it  might  weU  seem  as  if  the  star  of  Judah  had  set,  and 
as  if  the  fate  that  had  just  overtaken  Samaria  must  soon  overwhelm  Jerusalem. 
The  prophets  uttered  the  severest  warnings,  and  Manasseh,  unable  to  intimidate 
them,  silenced  them  by  death ;  among  them,  according  to  tradition,  the  aged 
Isaiah.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  iniquity  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  "  He  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood,  which  the  Lord  would 
not  pardon  "  (2  Kings  xxiv.  4).  The  crisis  to  some  extent  resembles  that  of  the 
struggle  between  Ahab  and  the  prophets.  There,  however,  the  prophets  in  the 
person  of  Elijah  were  victorious ;  but  a  decline  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the 
noithem  kingdom  may  perhaps  be  traced  from,  that  victory.    In  this  later  struggle 
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in  Judah  the  persecutor  was  for  the  time  at  least  snccessful  (Tor.  ii.  30 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  4) ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prophets  ever  regained  their  forme? 
position.     They  appear  no  more  in  the  history  of  this  long  reign.    Bot  the  trntha 
to  which  they  had  borne  witness,  both  in  hfe  and  in  death,  were  eternal  and  could 
not  lose  their  power.     And  this  horrible  period,  equal  in  its  abominations  and 
cruelties  to  the  reign  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero,  forced  home  two  truths  upon  the  few 
who  in  sorrow  and  indignation  remained  true  to  Jehovah ;  (1)  that  the  Messianic 
hope,  the  salt  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  must  now  be  transferred  to  a  remote 
future ;  (2)  that  there  must  be  a  reward  hereafter  for  those  who  had  suffered  so 
terribly   for   the   truth    in  this  life ;    then-   bodies  might  perish,   but  their  souls 
were  indestructible :  if  in  this  hfe  only  they  had  hope  in  Jehovah,  they  were  of  all 
men  most  miserable  (1  Cor.  xv.  19).     They  saw,  however,  that  even  in  this  hfe 
Manasseh's  wickedness  brought  its  proper  punishment.     Esarhaddon's  army  found 
Jerusalem  so  weakened  by  the  tyrant's  enormities  that  it  could  make  no  resistance, 
and  Manasseh  was  carried  away  to  repent  in  the  prisons  of  Babylon.    When  he 
was  allowed  to  return,  there  was  a  ^-o-i  olw.tige  for  the  better  in  his  government: 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  was  restored,  and  foreign  idolatry  was  to  some  extent  put 
away,  although  not  the  forbidden  worship  in  the  "  high  places."    But  the  evil  had 
eaten  too  deeply  into  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  people  to  be  cured  by  a  partial 
reform  of  this  kind,  or  even  by  the  more  searching  reformation  under  Josiah.     The 
bright  gleam  which  is  again  shed  over  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  this  young 
reformer  extended  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom.     His  orders 
for  the  exth-pation  of  idolatry  were  obeyed  throughout  Palestme,  and  it  might  even 
appear  as  if  the  time  were  coming  when  the  whole  land  should  be  once  more  under 
the  rule  of  one  king,  a  righteous  prince  of  the  house  of  David.     These  bright  hopes 
were  quenched  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  virtuous  king :  the  random  arrow  of 
an  Egyptian  ended  the  life  of  the  best-beloved  sovereign  that  had  reigned  since 
David.     His  loss  was  bewailed  with  the  profoundest  lamentations  by  his  heart- 
broken people. 

The  eye  finds  nothing  pleasing  to  rest  upon  in  the  reigns  of  his  four  miserable 
successors.  Their  faithlessness  and  imbecihty  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Assyrians,  who  never  wanted  a  fair  pretext  for  attacking  them  or  an  excellent 
prospect  of  success.  Troop  after  troop  of  captives  was  carried  away  (2  Kings  xviii. 
13 ;  xxiv.  14  ;  xxv.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20  ;  Jer.  Iii  28,  29 ;  Dan.  i.  2,  3).  The  final 
blow  fell  when  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  led  away,  childless  and  sight- 
less, to  Babylon,  when  the  walls  were  broken  down,  the  temple  laid  in  ruins,  and 
all  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  the  surviving  population  carried  into  captivity.  It  was 
the  sad  fate  of  Jeremiah  to  witness  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  darkest  pro- 
phecies. He  survived  the  city  whose  overthrow  he  had  predicted;  survived  to 
lament  over  it  in  elegies  which  for  pathos  and  beauty  are  perhaps  without  an  equal 
in  literature.  They  remind  us  of  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  but 
with  this  gi-eat  difference ;  that  whereas  David  finds  comfort  in  the  former  glory  of 
the  fallen,  this  t©  Jeremiah  is  but  an  aggravation  of  his  sorrow,  so  full  is  his  mind 
with  every  detail  of  the  unspeakable  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  the  guilty  city. 
King  and  people,  temple  and  priest,  were  involved  in  a  common  ruin ;  and  the 
worst  feature  of  all  was  that  the  ruin  was  more  than  deserved.  It  was  but  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  royal  and  national  and  sacerdotal  sins. 

If  the  miserable  apostasy  and  consequent  overthrow  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
larael  and  Judah  might  lead  us  to  question  whether  alter  all  this  renegade  and 
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ruined  nation  vfas  the  Chosen  People  of  Jehoyah,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Babylon  might  reassure  us  of  the  fact.   It  is  marvellous  that  the  Jews  still  retained 
their  nationaUty ;  still  more  marvellous  that  they  continued  to  cherish  hopes  of  a 
return  and  of  a  happy  future  under  the  promised  Messiah.    Their  removal  to  a 
strange  land,  amid  strange  people  and  strange  rites,  the  knowledge  that  their  city 
was  a  ruin,  tiieir  king  a  captive,  their  kinsmen  slaughtered,  failed  to  destroy  either 
the  one  or  the  other.    Even  in  the  hour  of  His  wrath  Jehovah  would  still  remember 
His  covenant  with  Abraham  and  David.    This  they  beheved ;  and  He  alone  could 
have  kept  alive  such  a  beHef  under  conditions  which  seemed  emphatically  to  give 
file  he  to  it.    They  had  one  great  assurance  that  their  Divine  King  had  not  entirely 
deserted  them.    In  this  hour  of  their  sorest  need  the  voice  of  prophecy,  so  far  from 
being  silenced,  was  heard  all  the  more  clearly.    Of  the  four  "  Great  Prophets," 
three  fall  within  the  period  of  the  exile.  From  Egypt,  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Captivity,  Jeremiah  continued  the  strong  warnings  and  protests  which  had  been  the 
forerunners  of  the  city's  falL    In  the  land  of  exile  itself  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  con- 
tinued to  make  known  the  judgments  of  God  to  the  eaptives  and  their  conquerors. 
This  alone  sufaced  to  prove  that  Jehovah  had  not  utterly  forsaken  His  people. 
Moreover,  their  conquerors  were  moved  to  treat  them  kindly.    They  became  not 
slaves  but  colonists ;  they  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
their  distinctions  of  rank  and  family ;  they  might  even  rise,  as  Daniel  did,  to  high 
office  in  the  state.    Lastly,  there  was  a  conspicuous  contrast  between  their  fate  and 
that  of  the  nations  round  about  Judah,  who  had  exulted  over  the  downfall  of  their 
hereditary  foe,  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab.    These  also,  before  long,  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  it  crushed  them  utterly.    As  Jeremiah  had  foretold 
even,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  **  Fear  thou  not,  0  Jacob  my  servant, 
•aith  Jehovah,  for  I  am  with  thee :  for  I  wiU  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nationa 
whither  I  have  driven  thee :  but  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  correct  the* 
according  to  justice ;  but  I  cannot  leave  thee  wholly  unpunished"  (Jer.  xlvi.  28). 

These  words  of  Jeremiah,  and  others  like  them,  would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
when  they  saw  the  armies  of  Cyrus  pouring  through  the  streets  of  Babylon ;  and  it 
must  have  been  with  hope  and  pride  that  they  noticed  how,  amidst  aU  the  changes 
of  sovereigns,  it  was  still  a  Jew  who  was  foremost  among  the  statesmen  at  their 
court.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus,  Daniel 
is  constantly  prominent  and  always  prosperous ;  and  we  may  confidently  attribute 
it  to  his  influence  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Cyrus,  when  he  be'gan  to  reign  alone 
in  Babylon  (b.c.  636),  was  to  issue  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
native  land,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  Ebturn  from  Captivitt. 

It  18  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  makes  no  mention  of  Daniel 
in  connexion  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
temple ;  he  simply  says,  "  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah 
might  be  fulfilled."  The  decree  states  that  God  had  charged  Cyrus  to  build  Him 
an  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xhv. 
28) ;  a*d  no  one  is  more  likely  than  Daniel  to  have  told  Cyrus  of  the  prediction. 
Moreover,  the  parenthetical  "  He  is  the  God  "  (Ezra  i.  8)  recalls  Dan.  vi.  26. 

It  shows  how  well  they  had  been  treated  in  the  land  of  theilr  exile  that  only 
about  50,000  were  found  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  ihe  offer.  The  bulk  prefeiTed 
to  remain  in  their  new  hometu    Of  these,  some  followed  later  i  the  rest  formed  the 
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BabyloniMi  branch  of  "  the  Dispersion,"  a  Tery  nnmerous  branch,  as  the  Book  ol 
Esther  ehowa.    Just  ai  the  whole  nation  had  emerged  from  its  first  captivity  in 
l*'^3'pt  laden  with  the  silver  and  gold  of  their  panic-Btrioken  taskmasters,  so  now 
this  remnant  goes  forth  from  their  second  captivity,  strengthened  with  the  gifts  not 
only  of  their  brethren  who  remained  behind,  but  of  the  heathen  population  also. 
Perhaps  those  who  declined  to  leave  their  comfortable  settlements  for  the  clmnoG  of 
returning  to  the  ruined  Jerusalem  eased  their  consciences  by  contributing  to  help 
those  who  were  more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  Zion  and  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah. 
"With  what  thoughts  did  Zerubbabel  and  this  band  of  exiles  recross  the  Jordan 
on  the  way  to  regain  their  desolated  homes  I    We  have  no  record  of  the  journey  ; 
but  at  this  point  the  imagination  would  gladly  picture  something  of  the  scene.  The 
place,  the  crossing,  the  name  of  the  high-priest  who  accompanied  them,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  remind  them  of  that  first  triumphant  crossing  under  Joshua  900 
years  before.    This  wreck  of  the  nation  was  standing  just  where  their  ancestors  had 
stood  before  them :  but  with  how  different  a  past,  with  how  different  prospects  I 
Then  Israel  had  been  triumphantly  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannical  oppres- 
sors ;  had  vanquished  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them  in  their  long  journey 
from  Egypt,  BO  that  all  the  sui'rounding  nations  trembled  at  their  approach ;  had 
before  them  the  Promised  Land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    Now  the  remnant 
of  a  few  tribes  had  been  condoscondingly  allowed  to  depart  out  of  the  land  of  their 
half-pitying,  half-oontomptuoufl  masters ;  had  passed  unopposed  through  the  inter- 
vening populations ;  and  now  stood  on  the  threshold  of  their  own  home  in  fear  and 
dread  lest  any  of  the  surrounding  nations  should  forbid  them  to  enter  it    Before 
long  their  fears  were  realised.    No  sooner  had  they  begun  to  rebuild  tho  temple 
than  the  Samaritans  asked  to  take  part  in  the  work.    To  have  allowed  ttis  would 
have  been  to  risk  the  purity  of  the  religion,  for  polluting  which  they  had  already 
suffered  such  punishment ;  and  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  refused.    By  machinations 
at  the  Persian  court  the  Samaritans  succeeded  in  discrediting  the  Jews,  and  the 
work  was  stopped  by  order  of  *•  ArtaEorxes,"  who  is  possibly  Gomates,  otherwise* 
known  as  PseudO'Smerdis  in  profano  history. 

Once  more  we  see  how  readily  men  acquiesce  in  a  bad  state  of  things  so  long  an 
their  own  personal  comfort  is  not  at  stake.    We  have  just  seen  how  the  bulk  of  the 
exiles  were  content  to  remain  with  maimed  rites  and  ceremonies,  cut  off  from  Mount 
Zion  and  the  worship  of  the  temple,  cut  off  from  the  Land  of  Promise,  with  all  its 
sacred  associations,  in  a  heathen  land,  where  they  Uved  on  sufferance  at  the  mercy 
of  an  idolatrous  sovereign ;  and  all  because  they  had  obtained  comfortable  settle- 
ments, which  they  did  not  care  to  sacrifice.    Now  we  find  that  those  who  rose  above 
that  temptation  are  in  danger  of  falling  victims  to  a  similar  snare  in  the  home 
which  they  have  recovered.    The  prophet  Haggai  rebukes  tliem  in  the  sternest 
language  for  their  readiness  to  leave  God's  house  desolate  if  only  their  own  houses 
were  built  and  properly  adorned.    **  Is  it  time  for  you  to  dwell  in  your  inlaid 
houses,  and  this  house  lie  waste  ?  "    "  Mine  house  is  laid  waste,  and  ye  run  every 
man  for  his  own  house  "  (ch.  i.  4, 9).   Thus,  imder  the  constant  exhortation  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  the  work  went  on ;  and  the  second  temple  was  finished  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius,  21  years  after  its  conmaencoment,  and  about  70  years  after  the 
destruction  of  its  predecessor.    At  the  dedication  offerings  were  made  for  all  twelve 
tribes  ;  those  who  had  returned  being  considered  the  representatives  of  all  IsraeL 
Here  again  we  notice  a  mournful  contrast  with  the  glories  of  the  past.     The  new 
temple  had  less  lofty  dimensions  and  was  far  less  magnificently  adorned.    It  had 
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DO  Shechinah.  Of  the  24  orders  of  priests  only  fonr  were  there  to  oondnct  th* 
Eervioes.  And  compare  the  712  animals  offered  at  this  dedication  with  the  thoa- 
sands  sacrificed  by  Solomon  I 

It  is  here,  probably,  that  we  may  insert  the  episode  contained  in  the  Boole  of 
Esther^  the  most  purely  historical  Book  in  the  whole  Bible.  Of  course  it  may  be 
used  to  point  a  moral — whether  that  **  blood  is  thicker  than  water,**  or  that  *'  pride 
goes  before  a  fall : "  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  simply  to  give  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  That  the  author  has  no  reU- 
gious  object  in  view  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  God  is  not  even  mentioned ; 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  His  worship,  or  the  temple,  or  Jerusalem.  The  absence 
ef  these  is  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  Had  the  whole  been  a  fiction 
for  the  glorification  of  Esther,  or  Mordecai,  or  the  Jews,  the  author  wonld  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  give  us  some  reflections  on  the  providential  character  of  the  whole. 
As  it  is,  the  story  is  left  to  speak  for  itsell  Only  once,  and  then  quite  incidentally, 
the  spirit  of  the  author  appears ;  and  it  is  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Scripture  generally :  "  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ?  "  (ch.  iv.  14.)  Just  as  the  Book  of  Judges  teaches  ns  that  God 
often  selects  very  faulty  and  imperfect  men  to  be  His  special  instruments,  that  He 
can  work  with  a  Samson  or  a  Jephthah  no  less  than  with  a  Moses  or  a  Daniel,  so 
the  Book  of  Esther  teaches  us  that  in  the  ordinary  careers  of  individnalfi  and  ot 
nations,  in  which  no  miraculous  element  is  present,  no  supernatural  direction  visible, 
it  is  still  God's  hand  that  combines,  His  providence  that  guides,  the  endless  com- 
plexities  of  human  life.  We  call  it  chance  that  the  king  could  not  sleep,  that  he 
preferred  reading  to  wine  or  music,  that  he  asked  for  the  chronicles  rather  than 
poetry,  that  the  reader  came  upon  the  account  of  Mordecai*s  services,  that  Haman 
entered  the  court  at  that  moment,  and  that  the  king  heard  him,  &;o.  But 
chance  is  only  the  name  under  which  we  hide  our  ignorance  of  causes,  or  our  in- 
difference towards  them  :  and  in  all  these  '*  chances  "  Jew  and  Christian  alike  will 
trace  the  directing  hand  of  God,  The  senseless  caprices  and  fitful  passions  of 
Xerxes  may  work  His  will  no  less  surely  than  the  conscious  and  willing  service  of 
Joshua  or  Samuel  The  burning  bush  and  the  dry  or  dripping  fleece  may  be 
granted  to  Moses  and  to  Gideon :  but  although  we  have  them  not,  it  may  still  be 
true  of  each  one  of  us  in  the  place  to  which  we  have  been  called,  that  we  "  have 
come  to  it  for  such  a  time  as  this."  And  if  it  be  so  with  men's  work  and  duty,  so 
also  is  it  with  God's  blessing  and  protection.  Though  there  is  no  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea  or  of  Jordan,  no  faUing  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  yet  evil  does  not 
therefore  prevail.  He  who  by  miracles  delivered  His  people  from  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  can  without  miracles  deUver  them  fi:om  Haman. 

We  return  from  this  episode  respecting  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in  Persia  to 
those  who  had  returned  to  Judsea.  Their  children  had  not  kept  up  to  the  moral 
level  of  the  devoted  band  who  had  left  their  prosperous  settlements  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem.  True,  that  the  old  fatal  plague  of  idolatry  was  utterly  eradicated,  and 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  law  had  taken  its  place ;  but  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
return  had  passed  away.  Zerubbabel's  descendants  and  the  house  of  David  had 
sunk  into  obscurity  ;  the  change  of  language  from  the  old  Hebrew  to  the  Chaldee 
caused  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  Law :  many  abuse* 
crept  in ;  marriages  with  the  heathen,  usury,  neglect  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  like. 
When  Ezra,  tmder  the  favourable  rule  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  Xerxes*  mooessor 
em  the  Penian  throne,  led  a  fresh  caravan  of  returning  ezilef  to  JenuaUm,  he  found 
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much  work  necessary  in  the  way  of  reformation.  This  was  specially  the  case  with 
regard  to  marriages  with  the  heathen,  by  which  the  pure  descent  not  merely  of  the 
nation  but  even  of  the  priests  was  being  contaminated.  We  could  hardly  have  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  change  wrought  by  the  Captivity,  in  turning  the  people  from 
love  of  foreign  idolatry  to  devotion  to  their  own  law,  than  the  fact  that  they  con- 
sented to  snap  the  strong  ties  of  wedlock  and  fatherhood,  when  they  became 
convinced  that  the  law  required  it  of  them. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus  allowing  the  Jews  to  return  and 
rebuild  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  was  an  act  of  wholly  unmixed  generosity.  There 
was  probably  something  of  Persian  statecraft  in  it;  viz.,  the  wish  to  place  a  nation 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  Persia,  for  delivering  them  from  Babylon  and  letting 
them  go  free,  on  the  dangerous  frontier  that  looked  towards  Egypt.  At  any  rate, 
the  generosity  of  the  Persian  kings  had  thus  far  been  limited  by  their  jealousy  of 
possible  rivafe  or  rebels  ;  and  they  had  hitherto  not  allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  a  place  strategically  so  strong  as  Jerusalem.  The  fortifications  and  gates 
of  the  city  were  still  in  the  same  ruined  state  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Consequently  the  Jews  Hved  in  constant  dread  of 
falling  victims  to  the  avarice,  or  jealousy,  or  animosity  of  their  neighbours.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  Persian  court,  where  Nehemiah,  a  Jew  holding  high  office 
among  the  great  king's  personal  attendants,  became  their  spokesman.  Here  again, 
as  in  the  history  of  Esther,  we  may  trace  the  workings  of  Providence  in  the 
poHtical  history  of  the  world.  Previous  events  had  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  pre- 
dispose Artaxerxes  to  listen  to  Nehemiah's  trembling  request.  The  Persian  empire 
had  just  received  heavy  blows  from  the  Athenian  admiral,  Cimon.  His  victories, 
especially  the  last,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died,  compelled  Persia  to  abandon  all 
attempts  at  aggression  and  to  adopt  a  defensive  position.  She  bound  herself  not 
to  allow  her  armies  to  approach  within  three  days'  march  of  the  sea.  Jerusalem, 
Jbeing  just  about  this  distance,  became  a  military  position  of  the  highest  importance : 
and  as  risk  must  be  run  somewhere,  it  was  better  to  allow  Persian  vassals  under  a 
native  officer  of  tried  fidehty  to  fortify  it  than  to  risk  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  Persia.  Hence  the  secrecy  with  which  Nehemiah  acts,  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  the  Jews  but  of  the  Persians.  However,  in  spite  of  the  active 
opposition  of  the  Ammonites,  Arabs,  and  Samaritans,  the  fortification  of  Jerusalem 
was  Buocessfully  completed.  And  then  Nehemiah,  like  Ezra,  had  to  direct  his 
attention  to  internal  reforms.  Abuses  of  the  grossest  kind,  especially  in  the  way  of 
cruel  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  had  again  crept  in.  By  example  and  sharp 
exhortation  Nehemiah  rectified  this,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Ezra,  renewed  the 
often  forgotten  covenant  between  the  people  and  Jehovah ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  Persian  com't  (c.  B.C.  433). 

It  must  have  made  this  self-denying  and  generous  statesman  indeed  sick  at  hears 
to  find  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  some  years  of  absence,  that  he  had  aU  this 
miserable  work  to  do  over  again.  The  solemn  covenant  had  been  forgotten  as  soon 
as  his  back  was  turned.  The  high-priest  himself  had  profaned  the  temple ;  the 
sabbath  was  systematically  violated  ;  and  mixed  marriages  had  again  taken  place, 
the  grandson  of  the  high-priest  being  one  of  the  offenders.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
reformation  of  these  evilfl  that  we  lose  sight  of  Nehemiah.  His  concluding  prayer 
has  been  heard ;  he  has  been  "  remembered  for  good  "  (ch.  xiii.  81.  14).  His  good 
deeds  have  not  been  wiped  out,  but  are  preserved  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  * 
memoiial  and  an  example  for  ever. 
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Here  the  hisiiorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  come  to  an  end.    The  figures 
which  fill  the  narratives  contained  in  them  have  passed  before  us  in  their  mar- 
vellous variety  of  office  and  character,  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  virtue  and  vice  ; 
commanders  and  judges,  priests  and  prophets,  warriors  and  poets,  kings  and  sub- 
jects.    But  their  doings  have  been  presented  to  us  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as 
indications  of  the  working  of  those  great  principles  upon  which  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general,  and  more  especially  God's  deaHug  with  His  Chosen 
People,  depends.     We  have  seen  that  every  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  children 
of  Israel  has  turned  mainly  on  this  one  point  of  supreme  importance — the  relation 
existing  between  the  nation  and  its  invisible  King.     Other  factors  have  had  great 
power — the  relations  between  the  people  and  its  rulers,  between  the  rulers  and  the 
prophets,  between  tribe  and  tribe.     But  the  main  importance  of  all  these  has  lain 
in  the  influence  which  they  have  exerted  on  the  chief  question  of  all — the  attitude 
of  the  whole  people  towards  Jehovah.     Great  men  influence  critical  conjunctures, 
but  they  do  not  create  them.     It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  conjunctures 
create  the  great  men  ;  at  any  rate,  they  give  such  men  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  greatness.   Their  influence  is  of  the  most  diverse  kind.   Sometimes,  like  Jero- 
boam or  Jehu,  they  may  precipitate  a  crisis  ;  sometimes,  like  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
they  may  retard  it.     The  greatest,  such  as  Samuel  and  David,  strive  to  guide  the 
nation  through  the  critical  period.     Of  others  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  they  have 
•*  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this ;  "  and  of  none  perhaps  may  this  be 
affirmed  with  more  certainty  than  of  the  two  leaders  who  stand,  the  one  at  the  open- 
ing  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  our  period — Joshua  and  Nehemiah.     But  whatever 
be  the  influence  of  such  leaders,  it  is  not  with  them  that  the  student  of  sacred 
history  has  principally  to  deal,  but  with  principles  and  institutions.     The  leaders, 
great  or  small,  obtain  significance  mainly  as  illustrating  the  principles  and  work- 
ing the  institutions.     Neither  the  principles  nor  the  institutions  were  perfect,  but 
progressive ;  they  pointed  to  something  nobler  in  the  future,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  the  way.     In  their  origin  they  were  manifestly  Divine;  for  (1)  they  were 
frequently  authenticated  and  sanctioned  by  exhibitions  of  miraculous  power ;  (2) 
they  were  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  other  nations,  who  in  culture  and 
material  civiUsation  stood  on  a  much  higher  level.    But  although  Divine,  they  were 
Bocially,  morally,  and  spiritually  imperfect    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
recognise  this  fact  and  keep  it  constantly  in  view.    Without  it  the  histoiy  of  the 
Chosen  People  is  worse  than  unintelUgible ;  and  what  ought  to  be  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
give  Hght  by  night  becomes  a  cloud  and  darkness.    Life  is  full  of  mysteries,  which 
we  shall  never  explain  on  this  side  of  the  grave  :  while  they  awe  and  Eober  us,they 
need  not  confuse  us.    But  let  us  beware  of  adding  to  them  by  enigmas  and  per- 
plexities of  our  own  making :  and  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  Almighty  and 
Omniscient  Euler  of  the  universe  works  out  His  purposes  by  means  which,  though 
relatively  good,  in  themselves  are  imperfect  and  even  evil,  is  to  make  not  only  the 
historical  part  of  Scripture,  but  all  history  whatsoever,  a  hopeless  riddle.     Nothing 
is  gained  by  foisting  upon  Divine  institutions  a  perfection  which  does  not  belong  to 
them ;  this  is  not  humbly  to  honour  God,  but  ignorantly  to  flatter  Him.     What 
would  be  miserable  fare,  or  even  slow  poison,  to  a  healthy  man,  may  be  the  best 
diet  for  a  sickly  child ;  and  this  appHes  to  moral  laws  no  less  than  to  doctrine.    God 
could,  if  it  had  pleased  Him,  have  antedated  Pentecost  by  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
have  revealed  to  Moses  what  He  revealed  to  St.  John ;  just  as  He  might  at  any 
moment  restore  the  whole  himian  race  to  Paradise  with  a  word.    But  this  wovld 
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be  to  destroy  the  educational  progress  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  eliminat* 
the  moral  element  from  history. 

Study  of  the  past  is  generally  our  best,  sometimes  our  only,  guide  to  understand 
ing  and  using  the  present.    But  the  study  must  be  reverent  and  patient,  or  it  will 
be  misleading.    The  question  is  not  what  God  must  do  (according  to  our  precon- 
ceived notions),  but  what  He  does  ;  and  "  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor 
His  ways  as  our  ways."    Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  find  much  comfort  and 
guidance  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  confront  Christians  and  Churchmen 
in  our  own  day  by  studying  those  which  beset  the  chosen  people  and  the  chosen 
tribe  three  thousand  years  ago.     This  much  at  least  has  been  demonstrated  by  all 
the  experience  of  Israel — that  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  who  has  given  men  a  law 
to  live  by,  and  to  whom  they  must  give  account,  is  of  all  influences  that  have  ever 
been  tried,  the  only  one  that  can  tame  and  ennoble  the  fallen  nature  of  man.    In 
spite  of  the  hopeless  failure  of  Solomon,  and  the  ruin  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  are 
again  being  told  that  culture  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  conscience,  and  that 
responsibihty  has  no  higher  meaning  than  self-respect.    In  spite  of  the  indeUble 
Btigma  which  Scripture  has  written  as  the  epitaph  of  Jeroboam,  "  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,"  and  the  steady  degradation  of  the  kings  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  are 
still  assured  that  schism  is  a  valuable  expression  of  liberty,  and  that  unity  of  doc- 
trine and  of  worship  means  tyranny  or  narrowness  of  mind.    There  are  errors  in 
quite  another  direction  also,  for  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  a  core.    There  are  Christians  who  are  staggered  at  the  slow  progress  which 
the  Gospel  has  made  after  eighteen  centuries  of  preaching,  at  the  slow  progress 
which,  with  all  its  enormous  advantages,  it  continues  to  make  still.     Were  the 
prospects  of  truth,  especially  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  past,  more  hopeful,  when 
Jeremiah  uttered  his  solemn  protests  in  Egypt,  or  Ezekiel  his  unflinching  rebukes  in 
the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  ?   The  Divine  hght,  instead  of  spreading,  however  slowly, 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  utterly  extinguished.    And  yet,  all  the  while,  the  road 
for  the  Gospel  was  being  surely  though  darkly  prepared.  Again,  there  are  Churchmen 
who  are  chafed  and  irritated,  even  if  they  are  not  utterly  perplexed,  at  finding  the 
Church  as  it  now  exists  so  wofully  xmlike  the  ideal  which  they  find  in  Scripture, 
or  which  they  have  constructed  for  themselves.     Some  men  in  their  uneasiness 
shift  from  one  branch  of  the  Church  to  another,  often  with  the  result  of  finding 
their  disquietude  increased  rather  than  allayed :  others,  in  despair,  go  out  of  their 
own  communion  and  enter  no  other ;  bo  intolerable  do  external  interferences  or 
Internal  scandals  appear  to  them,  so  incompatible  with  their  idea  of  a  true  Church. 
When  we  are  disposed  to  think  **  the  tyranny  of  the  state,"  whether  it  comes  from 
"  secular  courts,"  or  from  a  "  non-Christian  parhament,"  to  be  fatal  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  church,  let  us  think  of  Manasseh's  infamous  persecution,  and  be 
patient.    Perhaps  there  never  has  been  an  age  when  the  Chm-ch,  whether  Jewish  or 
Christian,  has  not  had  much  to  bear  from  the  powers  that  be.    And  why  should  she 
not  ?    Why  should  she  in  this  fare  better  than  her  Divine  Head  7    And  why  should 
this  age  claim  to  be  exempt  ?    Again,  when  some  grievous  scandal,  whether  oi 
simony  or  sacrilege,  or  false  doctrine  openly  taught,  makes  men  inquire  whether 
a  communion  in  which  such  things  are  possible  can  be  a  branch  of  the  Church  at 
all,  let  us  remember  the  idolatrous  erections  of  Solomon,  tolerated  within  sight  oi 
the  temple  for  four  hundred  years,  and  again  be  patient.    But  just  as  there  are 
persons  who  take  pride  in  making  out  that  their  own  particular  maladies  or  troubles 
art  in  exoeit  of  thosa  of  their  neighboors,  so  each  generation  flatten  itself  that  it 
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is  passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and  that  society,  or  reh'gion,  or  the  Church,  waa 
never  in  such  peril  before.  It  is  never  our  duty,  of  course,  to  blind  ourselves  as  to 
the  existence  of  evil ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  to  ignore  evil  is  less  disastroua 
than  to  exaggerate  it.  The  one  need  not  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  the  other  by  causing  a  panic  is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  ''  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.** 

At  the  close  of  this  historical  section  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary  it  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  preachers.  It  is  in  ths 
historical  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  that  the  most  generally  useful  material  for  the 
preacher's  purpose  may  be  found :  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  very  much  neglected, 
greatly  to  the  loss  of  congregations  ;  especially  of  uneducated  congregations. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  understand — or,  if  they  understand,  take  but  a  languid 
interest  in — abstract  theology,  or  abstract  morality,  who  yet  will  hsten  with  inteUi- 
gence  and  eagerness  when  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  are  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood. 
The  variety  of  character  and  incident  given  us  in  Holy  Scripture  is  practically 
unlimited ;  and  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  doctrinal  truth  or  ethical  precept  that 
could  not  be  illustrated  from  some  event  or  biography  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The 
example  of  Scripture  itself  would  seem  to  give  us  a  guide  in  this  matter:  the 
historical  element  greatly  predominates  over  the  didactic  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
somewhat  predominates  in  the  New.  Or,  to  take  higher  ground  still,  that  which  is 
given  us  in  the  Gospel  for  our  instruction  and  guidance  is  not  so  much  a  code,  or  a 
creed,  as  a  life;  a  life  involving  both  definite  rules  and  definite  beUefs,  no  doubt ; 
but  still  it  is  the  pattern  life  that  comes  first.  **  Though  ye  believe  not  Me,  beheve 
the  worTcs  "  (John  x.  38) :  that  is  the  first  step.  And  the  second  is  on  the  same 
ground :  "  Beheve  Me  for  the  very  worTca*  sake  **  (ch.  xiv.  11).  It  is  with  what 
Christ  doe$f  that  is,  with  His  life,  that  we  must  begin.  And  this  apphes  in  a  lower 
degree  to  all  the  Uves  that  are  set  before  ns  in  Scripture  for  instruction  and  warning. 
It  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  well-worn  saying,  that  *'  example  is  better  than 
precept."  People  can  comprehend  and  will  listen  to  the  encouragements  and 
cautions  to  be  derived  fi:om  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  men  and  women  like  them- 
selves, who  would  carry  nothing  away  from  eloquent  dissertations  on  virtue  and 
vice.  The  conomand,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise,'*  the  home-thrust,  "  Thou  art 
the  man,**  will  go  direct  to  the  heart  in  many  a  case  in  which  the  Decalogue,  or  any 
part  of  it,  would  never  pass  beyond  the  ear. 

The  following  tables,  drawn  from  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  have 
been  considering,  will  illustrate  the  suggestion  just  made.  They  could  be  greatly 
enlarged  even  within  the  limits  of  this  portion  of  Scripture.  Of  course,  if  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history  were  placed  under  contribution,  the  illustrations  might  be 
increased  and  improved  to  a  very  large  extent.  But  a  stronger  case  is  made  out 
by  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with  no  more  than  the  section  of  the  BibU 
immediately  before  us. 

The  DrvDCB  Attributes. 

{The  cutting  off  of  Jordan. 
The  walls  of  Jericho. 
The  destruction  of  SennaoheriVs  aniiy« 
(The  forgiveness  of  David* 
The  respite  granted  to  Ahabw 
The  sparing  of  Ninevefau 
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/The  punishment  of  David's  sins. 

The  miserable  ends  of  the  disobedient  prophet,  of  Jezebel, 
Jttttice  •...•(     and  of  every  dynasty  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

I  The  different  fates  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  aud  the  king- 
dom of  Judah. 
/The  whole  period  of  the  Judges. 
_  j^    .       The  many  opportunities  granted  to  Saul. 

jjongsuj;ertng-  ^j,^^  many  opportunities  granted  ta  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 

k    and  Judah. 
T    ih.  (The  covenant  kept  with  David. 

'  '  '  *  IThe  fulfilment  of  prophetical  warnings  and  blessingSi 

ThB   Ten  COMMANDMENTa. 

First.    Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Second.    Jeroboam  and  the  worship  of  the  calves. 

Saul's  sacrifice. 
Third  •  Saul's  ill-advised  adjuration. 

.Saul's  inquiring  of  the  Lord  by  a  witch. 
Fourth.    Nehemiah  and  the  sabbath-breakers. 
Fifth.    Ruth's  filial  piety.    Absalom's  rebellion. 
Sixth.    The  cruel  vengeance  of  Joab  and  of  Jehu. 
Seventh.    Bathsheba. 

Eighth.    Micah  robbing  his  mother,  and  robbed  by  the  DaniteH 
Ninth.    Ziba  and  Mephibosheth.    Jezebel  and  Naboth. 
Tenth.    Achan.    Gehazi. 

The  Three  Theolooioal  Virtues. 
Faith.    The  widow  of  Zarephath. 
Hope.    Hannah. 
Oharity.    Bizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah. 

The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Justice,    Solomon's  early  administration. 

Prudence.    David  at  the  court  of  Saul.  m 

Ternpercmce,    Josiah.    The  Bechabites.  ' 

Fortitude,    Deborah.    Esther. 


The  Seven  Deadly  Sinu 
Pride.    Nebuchadnezzar.    Haman. 
Covetousness.    Ahab  and  Naboth's  vineyard. 
Lust.    The  men  of  Gibeah.     Samson.    Amnon. 
Envy.    Saul  and  David.     Haman  and  Mordecai. 
Gluttony.     Hophni  and  Phinehas. 
Anger.     Saul  and  the  priests. 
Sloth,    EU.    Joash  and  the  arrows. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  especially  if  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament  vrert 
added,  to  illustrate  in  this  way  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Moonk 
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5  1,  Obigin  and  Date  op  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

ExoEPT,  perhaps,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  there  are  no  parts  of  Holy  Scripture 
concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  which  so  lively  a  controversy  has 
raged  as  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  mention  all  the 
various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  would  be  impossible.  We  will  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  noticeable,  and  then  proceed  to  examine 
more  in  detail  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  to  support  them. 

1.  There  is  the  view  that  the  book  is  a  contemporary  document.  This  is 
the  early  Jewish  tradition.  The  Talmud  states  that  it  was  written  by 
Joshua  himself;  that  Eleazar  wrote  the  account  of  Joshua's  death,  and 
that  Phinehas  added  the  verses  containing  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Eleazar.*  This  view  has  been  maintained,  among  later  authors,  by  the 
learned  Havernick,  at  least  in  its  main  features ;  for  he  holds  that  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  up  to  ch.  xii.,  and  the  last  chapters,  were  written  by 
Joshua,  the  passage  relating  to  the  deaths  of  Joshua  and  Eleazar  having, 
of  course,  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

2.  Keil  and  others  regard  it  as  a  treatise  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the 
time  of  Joshua,  composed  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

8.  Ewald's  theory  is  a  very  elaborate  one.  He  regards  the  book  as  a 
composition  of  the  Deuteronomist  in  the  time  of  Manasseh.  This  con- 
clusion he  bases  on  the  very  slight  foundation  that  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  68  to  the  condition  of  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  or  even 
later.     Tliis  argument,  again,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  prophecy  is 

•  Wo  read  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Nedarim,  fol.  22  b),  that  had  the  Israelites  not 
transgressed  the  law  they  would  have  needed  no  other  canonical  books  than  the  Pentateuch, 
to  which  the  Book  of  Joshua  must  be  added,  because  it  contains  the  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tribes  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  In  the  same  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  15  a),  we 
are  told  that  Joshua  wrote  the  book  which  goes  by  his  name,  ai  well  as  the  last  tii^ht  versef 
of  Deoteranomy  (see  note  on  oh.  i  1). 
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impossible,  a  postulate  which  many  wili  be  indisposed  to  grant.  But  hia 
method  is,  as  he  states,  "  scientific,'*  which  seems  to  mean  that  he  takes 
everything  for  granted  which  is  necessary  to  establish  his  theory.  The 
many  indications  of  earlier  origin  and  authorship  he  quietly  disposes  of  by 
assuming  that  they  were  portions  of  some  earlier  work,  imbedded  pre- 
cisely as  they  stood  in  the  mass  of  fiction  which  the  writer  of  later 
times  has  evolved  from  his  own  moral  consciousness.  Not  only  so,  but 
•cientific  criticism,  he  believes,  can  disintegrate  these  fragments  with  un- 
failing accuracy,  and  assign  them  to  their  proper  owner.  There  are  thus, 
he  holds,  (1)  a  few  fragments  of  contemporary  works  inserted  verbatim  in  the 
midst  of  the  mass  of  later  history  or  tradition.  These  consist  (a)  of  a  book 
quoted  by  name  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahveh,"  or 
Jehovah  ;  (b)  the  Biography  of  Moses  ;  and  (c)  the  Book  of  Covenants,  from 
which  all  the  legal  or  quasi-legal  matter  is  derived ;  written,  as  he  says,  in 
an  age  of  confusion,  when  men  tried  to  secure  themselves  by  covenants  with 
their  neighbours.  Then  (2)  about  the  time  of  David  comes  the  great  Book 
of  Origins  (Tol'doth — the  use  of  this  word  frequently  marking  the  extracts 
from  the  book).  Lastly  (8)  we  have  the  prophetic  narratives,  written  by 
the  prophets  subsequently  to  David's  time.  Among  these  we  have  a  thinly 
fourth,  and  Jifth  narrator,  and  finally,  the  Deuteronomist  of  a  time  later 
than  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  who  reduced  the  whole  into  shape,*  not  by 
re- writing  the  whole  from  the  materials  before  him,  but  by  inserting  bodily 
into  his  compilation  passages  from  older  authors,  and  adding  his  own  gene- 
rally fictitious  narrative,  composed  with  a  view  of  imposing  the  author's 
own  view  of  the  law  of  Moses  upon  a  corrupt  and  decaying  people. 

4.  Ewald  has  found  various  imitators,  among  whom  the  principal  is 
Knobel.  Adopting  De  Wette's  view  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  and  Ewald's  general  method  of  explaining  it, 
Knobel  nevertheless  proposes  a  different  arrangement  of  the  original 
materials  firom  which  the  supposed  mosaic  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
is  made  up.  Knobel,  like  Ewald,  also  finds  it  possible  to  assign  each  of 
the  various  extracts  of  which  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  are  made  up  to 
their  respective  authors.  But  he  has  not  only  discovered  by  his  analysis 
different  authors  to  Ewald,  but  he  assigns  different  portions  to  them. 
Ewald's  system  he  pronounces  "  so  complicated  and  obscure  a  fabric,"  so 
devoid  of  all  tenable  hypotheses,  that  it  fails  to  convince  (p.  49G) ;  while  he 
complains  that  critics  like  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick  and  Keil,  because 
they  do  not  accept  his  methods,  "  convert  a  scientific  inquiry  into  a  theo- 

•  Or  rather,  ont  of  shape ;  for  the  whole  narrative  in  its  present  condition,  we  are  told, 
teems  with  the  most  obvious  blunders  and  inaccuracies,  while  its  style  would  resemble  an 
English  history  made  up  of  extracts  from  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  Mandevilk,  Wiolil,  Lord 
Herbert^  Home,  and  Macbolaj. 
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Iogi5al  controversy."  Therefore  he  plays  the  part  of  Tycho  Brahe  to  Ewald's 
Ptolemy,  and  invents  a  theory  which  renders  a  few  of  the  latter's  epicycles 
unnecessary.  Thus  there  is  (1)  an  Elohistic  document,  clear,  orderly,  and 
historical,  free  from  the  marvellous  occurrences  in  which  the  later  works 
abound,  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  narrative.  Then 
follows  (2)  a  Book  of  Laws  or  first  Jehovistic  source.  Then  (3)  the  Book 
of  Wars,  or  second  Jehovistic  source.  Then  we  have  (4)  the  Jehovist 
himself.  Lastly  (5)  the  Deuteronomist  appears,  to  whom  all  Deuteronomy, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  specified  portions,  and  all  the  parts  of  Joshua 
which  refer  to  Deuteronomy  belong. 

5.  Noldeke  subjects  Knobel  to  a  similar  simplifying  process  to  that  which 
Knobel  subjects  Ewald.  According  to  Noldeke,  there  are  two  sources  ;  (1) 
an  outline  history  (Elohistic),  and  (2)  a  history  filling  up  that  outline ; 
composed  (a)  by  the  second  Elohist,  and  (b)  by  the  Jehovist.  Lastly,  we 
have  two  editors.  The  first  combined  these  into  a  consistent  whole.  The 
second  added  Deuteronomy  and  remodelled  Joshua,  bringing  it  into  accord- 
ance with  his  fictitious  additions  to  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

6.  Bleek  feels  himself  compelled  to  still  further  reduce  the  number  of 
histories,  and  thereby  approaches  nearer  to  a  consistent  and  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  facts.  Documents  existed,  he  believes,  at  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  first  author,  whom  he  calls  the  first  Elohist,  appeared  at  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  his  history  contains  the  greater  part  of  Joshua.  In  the  time  of 
David  appeared  the  Jehovist,  who  revised  and  re-wrote,  with  the  aid  of 
earlier  documents  then  existing,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Elohist.  Lastly, 
at  the  time  of  Manasseh,  or  thereabouts,  arose  the  Deuteronomist,  who 
reduced  the  book  into  its  present  shape. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  some  of  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  put 
forward  regarding  the  authorship  of  Joshua.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
opponents  of  the  authenticity  and  single  authorship  claim  for  their  methods 
the  exclusive  title  of  scientific  investigation.  Ewald,  with  lofty  infallibility, 
places  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Dehtzscb,  Kurz  "  outside  of  all  science.**  But 
those  who  adopt  his  method,  and  venture  only  to  question  its  application, 
fare  soarcely  more  favourably  at  his  hands.  Thus,  when  he  commences  his 
researches,  he  examines  what  has  been  before  written  in  the  direction  in 
which  his  predilections  lead  him.  He  finds  that  Dgen  takes  a  step  on  the 
right  road,  but  always  loses  it  again.  **  There  was,"  he  complains,  "  much 
perversity  of  attempt  and  aim  mingled  with "  the  otherwise  praiseworthy 
attempts  of  these  early  investigators.  They  **  were  too  easily  satisfied  with 
hunting  out  mere  contradictions  in  the  books  and  resolving  everything  into 
fragments,**  and  were  "  unable  to  distinguish  a  real  incongruity  from  a 
merely  apparent  discrepancy"  (p.  61).  Nor  do  his  successors  in  the  inves* 
tigation  please  him  any  more  than  the  pioneers  who  preceded  him.     Hup* 
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feld  and  Knobel,  we  learn  from  a  note  to  a  later  addition,  are  ** unsatisfactory 
and  perverse."  We  have  abeady  seen  what  KnobePs  opinion  of  Ewald  is. 
It  may,  therefore,  not  be  entirely  unscientific  if  we  venture  to  suspend 
our  judgment,  and  examine  the  facts  anew,  with  the  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

For  first  of  all  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  conclusions  of  writers  like 
Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Noldeke  are  extremely  improbable  in  themselves,  and 
would  require  very  clear  and  cogent  evidence  before  a  truly  scientific  mind 
could  be  induced  to  adopt  them.  We  are  required  to  beUeve  that  in  a 
nation  which  had  early  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  which  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  had  added  to  that  civilisation  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  prosperity,*  which  even  in  its  decline  maintained  no  small 
amount  of  intercourse  with  the  great  nations  around  it  (see,  for  instance, 
2  Kings  XX.  12),  which  still  possessed  great  wealth  and  resources  (Isa.  ii.  7  ; 
iii.  18 — 23  ;  vii.  23),  a  historical  document  came  into  existence  which  at 
once  obtained  credit,  and  superseded  the  regular  chronicles  which,  we  are 
repeatedly  assured,  were  regularly  kept  in  those  days.  This  document 
was  made  up  of  disconnected  fragments  of  earlier  compositions  of  various 
dates,  and  thrown  together  without  the  sUghtest  attempt  to  fuse  together 
differences  of  style,  or  to  harmonise  the  most  glaring  contradictions.  So 
badly  was  the  work  done  that  it  is  possible,  after  a  lapse  of  2,500  years, 
to  disintegrate  the  whole  and  to  assign  the  various  fragments,  with  an 
acciuracy  beyond  dispute,  to  their  respective  authors.  Yet  neither  the  patch- 
work character  of  the  history,  nor  its  frequent  and  palpable  contradictions, 
were  able,  in  an  age  of  some  pretensions  to  cultivation,  to  hinder  its  im- 
mediate reception  as  authentic  and  even  inspired  history.  All  this  is 
necessary  to  the  theory  ;  and  we  have  also  to  explain  the  very  remarkable 
historical  and  psychological  fact  that  the  law,  to  which  the  Jews  have  for 
centuries  cherished  so  profound  and  even  passionate  attachment,  and  for 
the  neglect  of  which  they  conceive  their  banishment  from  their  own  land  to 
be  owing,  never,  according  to  this  theory,  existed  at  all,  but  was  the  invention 
of  the  priests  in  the  hour  of  national  degradation,  to  account  for  the  miseries 
suffered  by  the  people,  and  that  this  fable  was  greedily  swallowed,  and  has 
ever  since  been  most  firmly  believed  among  them.  Surely  so  unique  a  fact 
in  the  world's  history  ought  to  be  established  on  better  evidence  than  this. 

The  industry  and  research  which  has  been  expended  upon  the  task  of 
establishing  these  theories  is  beyond  all  praise.  Knobel,  especially,  has 
devoted  the  most  minute  attention  to  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.     But  the  objection  is  made,  not  to  the  utmost  possible  minute- 

•  Pax  alma  et  commercinm  dona  sua  ubiqne  largiebnntnr.  Tntor  tot  hnmanitatis  el 
cpulentiaa  einohimenta  procul  dubio  litters  et  poesiB  non  Bordebant.  (Donaldson, '  JAshar.' 
p.  86.) 
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nern  of  study  of  the  phrasee  of  Holy  Writ,  but  to  the  method  pursued 
by  the  observers.     In  minuteness  of  observation  the  German  critics  have 
been  anticipated  and  surpassed  by  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  hands  this  minute 
observation  yields  results  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.     It  is  not  mere 
minute  observation,  but  the  use  that  is  made  of  it,  which  is  required.    And 
this  so-called  "  scientific  "  criticism  is  carried  on  by  methods  diametrically 
opposite  to  all  which  science  has  hitherto  recognised.     For  if  there  be  one 
principle  better  established  in  science  than  another,  it  is  that  in  scientific 
processes  nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted  but  the  most  self-evident  truths. 
Now  the  •'  scientific"  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed  upon   two 
assumptions  which  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  self-evident  truths. 
First,  they  assume  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  supernatural  in 
revelation,  that  all  prophecies  were  written  after  the  event,  and  all  miracles 
are  the  result  of  legends  gradually  gathering  round  the  facts  of  history  in 
later  ages.    And  next,  they  assume  that  it  is  possible,  on  purely  subjective 
grounds,  to  determine  without  risk  of  error  the  authors  of  the  respective 
fragments  of  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  composed.    But  it  may  be 
observed,  in  reference  to  this  second  point,  that  in  no  two  hands  do  the 
same  premises  yield  the  same  results,  a  fact  which  in  any  other  branch  of 
science  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  accuracy  either  of  the  data  or  of  the 
method.     As  to  the  method  itself,  when  we  find  Knobel  assigning,  for 
instance,  without  the  smallest  doubt  or  hesitation,  a  passage  in  which 
•vn]??  occurs  to  one  author,  7^??  to  another,  and  rin*K"7y  to  a  third,  we  are 
naturally  driven  to  ask  what  would  be  the  result  if  a  similar  process  were 
applied  to  an  English  author  who  uses  indififerently  the  phrases  on  account 
of,  because  of,  by  reason  of,  and  the  like.     Again,  in  science  it  is  usual, 
when  a  law  is  believed  to  be  established  by  a  suflBciently  wide  induction, 
to  reverse  the  process,  assume  the  truth  of  the  law,  apply  it  to  known  facts, 
and  see  if  the  results  correspond  to  observation.*     Have  the  so-called 
**  scientific  "  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  done  this  ?    Will  their  methods 
enable  us  to  analyse  historians  like  Motley  or  Macaulay,   and  to  assign 
without  fail  the  various  portions  of  their  history  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  have  avowedly  obtained  them  ?    Is  there  any  method  in  existence 
which  will  enable  us,  without  risk  of  error,  to  assign  to  Shakspere  and  his 
contemporaries  the  various  portions  of  the  works  known  to  have  been 
written  by  them  in  common  ?    And  if  no  method  has  been  discovered  which 

"Whewell,  •  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,'  ii.  440.  This  was  Newton's  method. 
Bacon,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ♦  Novnm  Organum,'  speaks  of  science  ascending  *•  con. 
tinuously  and  by  degrees"  to  the  discovery  of  general  laws.  The  brief  abstract  given 
afcove  of  German  criticism  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  shows  that  what  has  been  called 
scientific  criticism  has  had  to  recede  *•  continuously  and  by  degrees  '*  from  the  hasty 
generaliaationA  to  which  it  at  first  committed  itselt 
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will  enable  us  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  authors  whose  works  we  know,  anri 
who  wrote  in  a  language  we  are  daily  using,  how  shall  such  a  method 
be  infalUble  when  applied  to  records  written  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  a 
dead  language,  and  when  a  million  helps  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
history  have  irrecoverably  perished  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  **  scientific  **  theories,  if  not  sound,  are 
extremely  ingenious.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reply  conclusively  to  a  critic 
who  has  a  theory  ready  made  to  meet  every  emergency.  Thus,  if  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua  displays  an  accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,,  he  is  quoting  an  early  and  authentic  document.  If  he  states  any- 
thing which  is  not  at  first  sight  easily  reconcileable  with  what  he  has  stated 
elsewhere,  he  has  taken  it  out  of  another  less  early  and  less  authentic  one. 
K  he  quotes  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
literary  criticism  proves  it  to  have  been  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  he  was 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  mingling  its  con- 
tents with  real  and  veracious  history.  If  a  *  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahveh  * 
is  quoted,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  it  is  an  older  document.  If  a  '  Book  ol 
the  Law  of  Jahveh,'  he  wrote  it  himself.  This  is  not  to  inquire,  it  is  to 
make  inquiry  impossible.  It  is  to  substitute  dogma,  the  dogma  of  the 
destructive  school,  in  the  place  of  the  dogma  they  have  so  persistently 
decried,  which  assumes  that  the  books  of  Scripture,  as  a  rule,  were 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore.  Is  the  one  dogma  one 
whit  more  scientific  than  the  other  ? 

The  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  question  on  which  we 
are  of  course  precluded  from  entering.  But  the  question  of  the  hand  the 
Deuteronomist  had  in  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  one  which 
falls  within  our  limits.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  book 
itself  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  production  of  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  a  conclusion  which  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  Deu- 
teronomy have  based  upon  the  very  slender  foundation  of  the  prophecy  in 
ch.  xxviii.  68.  If,  as  is  assumed,  the  Deuteronomist  embodied  the 
references  to  his  own  work  into  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  his  pretended  laws  of  Moses,  the  question  forces  itself 
irresistibly  upon  us.  Why  did  he  not  introduce  more  of  them  ?  Why  did 
he  confine  his  extracts  from  the  *  Book  of  the  Laws  of  Jahveh '  to  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  ch.  viii.,  and  a  few  exhortations  to  **  be  strong  and  of 
good  courage,"  and  the  Uke,  which  is  all  we  find  elsewhere  ?  These  extracts 
are  not  enough  for  his  purpose,  were  he  introducing  them  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  acceptance  for  the  precepts  he  was  desirous  of  enforcing. 

We  proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  objections  to  the  narrative  of  Joshua 
which  meet  us  in  the  pages  of  Ewald,  Dr.  Davidson,  and  others.  Ewald 
supposes  Joshua  to  be  the  <*  ideal  king  "  of  the  times  of  the  Deuteronomist 
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('  History  of  Israel,'  i.  116).  Now  there  is  not  one  single  trace  of  the  kingly 
idea  throughout  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  severe  simplicity  of  his  life,  the 
remarkable  absence  of  anything  like  kingly  claims  (see  especially  ch.  xix. 
49,  50),  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  book.  As  well  could 
we  suppose  the  characters  of  Brutus  or  Cincinnatus  to  have  been  ideals  of 
civic  virtue  called  up  to  animate  dying  Eoman  patriotism  in  the  days  of 
Elagabalus,  as  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  had  the 
Oriental  type  of  king  before  his  eyes,  such  as  existed  in  Judasa  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Next,  Ewald  remarks  on  the  archaic  character  of  Josh.  xvii.  14 — 18,  which 
he  describes  as  **  rough  and  hard  as  a  stone."  Yet  Knobel,  who  was  no 
mean  Hebraist,  assigns  the  passage  to  the  '*  first  Jehovist."  And  if  Ewald'a 
view  be  right,  the  passage  may  easily  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
we  have  here  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Joshua  himself. 

In  the  pages  of  Dr.  Davidson's  well-known  work  other  objections  will  be 
found.  They  are  open  to  the  same  reproach  that  we  have  already  brought 
against  the  other  productions  of  his  school,  namely,  their  unduly  dogmatic 
tone.  And  this  is  adopted,  not  merely  towards  those  of  an  opposite  school, 
but  to  his  own  allies.  Thus  (i.  424)  he  complains  that  Knobel  '*  has  un- 
warrantably robbed  the  Deuteronomist  of  his  due,"  a  statement  which  we 
are  appareutly  to  take  on  Dr.  Davidson's  authority,  since  he  vouchsafes  no 
proof  of  it.  But  to  proceed  with  his  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  as  it  stands,  he  tells  us  that  the  narrative  at  the  end  of 
ch.  viii.  has  got  into  the  wrong  place,  and  triumphantly  asks,  How,  then,  can 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  be  maintained  ?  as  if  such  a  supposition  as  on 
error  of  the  copyist  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  use  is  made 
of  the  discrepancy  in  numbers  between  ch.  viii.  8  and  ch.  viii.  12,  as  though 
here  again  (see  notes  on  the  passage)  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  very  early  times 
might  not  have  caused  all  the  confusion.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  Levites 
in  the  historical  portion  of  the  book  are  called  "the  priests,  the  Levites," 
while  in  the  geographical  they  are  called  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  and  that  the 
former  is  a  Deuteronomistic,  the  latter  an  Elohistic  expression,  as  though 
the  expression  *'  sons  of  Aaron  "  in  ch.  xxii.  were  not  clearly  opposed  to 
**  sons  of  Kohath,  Gershom,  and  Merari."  Ch,  vi.  26  contains,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  early  date  of  Joshua,  the  record  of  a  prophecy  fulfilled  long 
afterwards.  It  is  assumed  that  the  prophecy  was  invented  after  its  sup- 
posed fulfilment.  Yet,  unless  the  writer  of  the  book  were  a  deliberate  im- 
postor, endeavouring  to  palm  off  his  work  as  one  of  an  earlier  date — a  rather 
strong  supposition — is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have  avoided  all  mention 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  this  place  ?  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
twelve  stones  could  never  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Jordan. 
Ordinary  attention  to  the  words  of  the  passage  (see  notes  on  oh.  iy.  9) 
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would  show  that  they  never  were  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  ol 
Jordan,  at  least  as  we  understand  the  words.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Gilgal,  again,  presents  some  difficulties  (see  note  on  ch.  v.  9).  But  it  is 
surely  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  in  a  very  summary  manner  to  assume  that 
this  etymology  was  invented  at  the  time  of  Manasseh.  The  placing  the 
tabernacle  at  Shechem  is,  we  are  told,  another  instance  of  inaccuracy.  But 
without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  copyist's  blunder  again  here,  though 
it  is  less  violent  than  Dr.  Davidson's,  is  it  quite  inadmissible  to  adopt  the 
explanation  that  the  author  was  narrating  facts,  and  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider what  difficulties  his  simple  narrative  might  present  to  those  who,  many 
centuries  after,  were  not  in  full  possession  of  the  details  ?  Is  not  this  far 
more  probable  than  the  theory  that  the  redactor,  or  inventor,  or  by  whatever 
name  he  be  called,  had  quite  forgotten,  or  never  observed,  what  he  had 
stated  six  chapters  previously  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  compiler  of  the 
time  of  Manasseh  never  took  the  trouble  to  read  over  his  own  work,  or  that 
no  one  in  his  own  day  was  likely  to  ask  the  questions  which  occur  at  once 
to  every  reader  now?  The  Shoterim,  again,  we  are  told  (see  note  on  ch.  i. 
10),  were  an  institution  of  later  date,  and  their  place  in  Joshua's  time  waa 
supplied  by  the  fathers  and  heads  of  the  tribes.  No  proof  of  this  assertion 
is  given.  But  is  it  credible  that  a  vast  invasion,  in  which  their  wives  and 
families  accompanied  the  warriors,  can  have  been  conducted  without  a  con- 
siderable organisation,  or  that  the  Israelites  could  have  lived  in  a  civilised 
country  Hke  Egypt  without  being  familiar  with  that  principle  of  division 
and  subdivision  of  labour  without  which  no  great  undertaking  can  possibly 
be  carried  out  ?  Then  we  are  asked  to  observe  the  discrepancies  between 
ch.  xi.  16—23  and  ch.  xiil  1—6  ;  between  chs.  x.  36,  38;  xi.  21;  xv.  14—17, 
and  Judg.  i.  10,  11 ;  and  between  chs.  xv.  63;  xvi.  10,  and  1  Kings  ix.  16. 
These  questions  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  notes.  The  only  question 
which  will  be  asked  here  is  this.  We  have  supposed  that  the  later,  or  geo- 
graphical, portion  of  the  book  is  the  expansion  of  the  passage  in  ch.  xi.  23, 
which  concludes  the  historical  portion.  But  if  this  explanation  be  not 
accepted,  how  comes  it,  we  ask  again,  that  such  a  bungling  mass  of  contra- 
dictions could  have  been  accepted  in  a  civilised  age  like  that  of  Manasseh, 
when  ex  hypothesi  a  large  body  of  Uterature  was  in  existence  ?  There  were 
the  Chronicles,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  There 
was,  according  to  Knobel,  the  "  clear  and  orderly  "  narrative  of  the  Elohist. 
The  historian's  calling,  if  we  may  trust  Ewald,  had  become  a  special  art 
(•  HiHtory  of  Israel,'  i.  69)  which  "needed  ability  and  dexterity"  (ib.),  and 
the  result  is  described  as  "elegant  and  perfect  "  (p.  60).  The  perfection  of 
a  method  which  gives,  as  we  are  required  to  believe,  three  inconsistent 
versions,  from  various  sources,  of  the  conquest  of  Hebron,  Debir,  and  the 
Anakim,  which  describes  the  country  as  completely  subdued  when  the  work 
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of  enbdninsf  it  had  hardly  begun,  which  displays  so  little  literary  skill  as  to 
copy  out  of  fin  old  record  a  statement  (ch.  xv.  63)  which  had  ceased  to  be 
true  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  may  seem  a  little  doubtful.  But  if 
this  be  a  mere  question  of  taste,  the  more  formidable  difficulty  remains 
behind,  bow  such  a  narrative  ever  came  to  be  received,  in  the  later  days  of 
^he  Jewish  kingdom,  as  authentic  history. 

It  is  not  contended  that  no  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  history  as  it 
stands.  What  is  denied  is  that  what  has  been  called  the  **  destructive 
criticism  "  has  found  a  way  out  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  involves  us  in 
/ar  greater  difficulties  than  it  removes.  When  dealing  with  a  narrative  of 
such  remote  antiquity,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  record  of 
everything  that  happened,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  find 
iifficulties.  And  we  must  be  content  to  leave  them  unsolved,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  not  sufficient  information  at  hand  to  explain  them. 
The  theory  that  some  of  the  passages  that  suggest  a  later  date  were  inter 
Isolations  is  an  arbitrary  one.  But  it  cannot  therefore  be  dismissed,  as 
is  dismissed  with  lofty  scorn  by  Ewald,  as  entirely  untenable.  It  offers  at 
Uast  a  possible  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  in  the  way  of 
the  earlier  origin  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  citation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
maybe  thus  explained.  The  most  natural  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  i.  18 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Book  of  Jasher  was  not  composed  till 
the  time  of  David.  Therefore  its  citation  in  Joshua  proves  that  book  no  I. 
to  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  unless  we  believe  the 
passage  to  have  been  an  interpolation.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  adoi>t 
the  explanation  of  Maurer  and  Keil,  that  the  Book  of  Jasher  was  a  collection 
of  national  songs,  to  which  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time.* 

We  proceed  to  enumerate  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Book  of  Joshua 
was  composed  at  an  early  date.  The  first  is,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  the  later  condition  of  Israel  in  it.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  entirely  the  idea  of  regal  pomp  or  authority  is  absent  from  the  whole 
conception  of  Joshua's  character,  and  from  the  whole  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  it  was  written  before  the  time  of  David  seems  clear  from  the 
statement  (ch.  xv.  68)  that  the  Jebusites  dwelt  among  the  children  of  Israel 
**  until  this  day."  The  mention  of  the  place  which  Jehovah  *'  should  choose  " 
implies,  not  only  that  the  temple  was  not  yet  built,  but  that  its  site  had  not 
yet  been  fixed  upon.  The  mention  of  the  Gibeonites  without  any  reference 
to  Saul's  neglect  of  the  solemn  promise  made  to  them  in  God's  name  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  before  the  time  of  SauL  We  have  a 
yet  more  distinct  intimation  of  an  early  date  in  ch.  xvi  10.    It  could  hardly 

•  See  notet  on  oh.  z.  12—15. 
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be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer  serve  under  tribute  "  unto  this  day  " 
"when  Israel  was  groaning  under  Canaanitish  oppression.  Such  language 
could  hardly  have  been  used,  at  least  after  the  time  of  OthnieL  Nor  do  the 
other  occasions  on  which  the  words  *'  unto  this  day  "  are  used  of  necessity 
imply  a  very  remote  future.*  Again,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  author  of  the 
book,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  had  access  to  authentic  contemporary 
information.  Is  it  probable  that  information  of  the  precise,  yet  by  no  means 
minute,  character  that  the  book  contains  could  have  been  drawn  up  in  its 
present  form  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  the  events  recorded,  when 
Israel  and  Judah  had  been  long  divided,  when  the  former  kingdom  had 
been  carried  away  captive,  and  when  confusion  and  disorder  reigned  in  the 
latter  7  The  last  half  of  the  book  points  clearly  to  an  earlier  period,  and, 
whether  we  admit  occasional  interpolations  or  not,  must  have  existed  at 
that  early  period  in  something  very  near  its  present  form. 

The  style  of  the  book  strongly  supports  this  conclusion.  Even  those 
who  study  it  in  a  translation  only  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  one  cha- 
racteristic it  has  in  common  with  the  books  of  Moses.  This  is  the 
peculiar  habit  the  author  has  of  repetition,  which  marks  an  age  of  great 
literary  simplicity.  We  lose  this  feature  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  later 
historical  books.  As  greater  polish  of  style  was  attained,  the  writer 
learned  how  to  impart  emphasis  to  his  sentences  by  other  means.  This 
repetition  is  chiefly  found  in  the  earHer  portion  of  the  book,  which,  tried  by 
this  test,  should  be  pronounced  the  older  portion.  But  it  may  also  be 
detected  in  the  later,  f 

Verbal  criticism  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Yet  though  we  may  safely 
take  exception  to  the  theory  that  it  is  possible  by  verbal  criticism  alone  to 
resolve  the  Book  of  Joshua  into  its  component  parts,  yet  there  is  a  whole 
class  of  phenomena  which  have  been  somewhat  unjustly  passed  over  by 
those  who  have  devoted  most  time  to  a  verbal  analysis.  No  satisfactory 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  is 
but  one  form  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
fc^in,  and  that  the  feminine  form  first  presents  itself  in  Joshua.  A  more 
interesting  instance  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  inflexions  of  a  lan- 
guage can  scarcely  be  found.  In  the  Pentateuch,  the  archaic  form  'pN  (these) 
is  often  met  with  for  n^N.  This  ancient  form  leaves  us  in  Joshua.  It  may 
also  be  asked,  if  Joshua  be  a  redaction  of  earlier  documents  by  the  hands  of 
the  Deuteronomist,  why  he  always  used  inT  for  Jericho  in  tlie  Pentateuch 
and  the  fuller  form  inn^  in  Joshua  ?  So  we  have  DD^DO  and  i<3p  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  niD^DD  and  Ni3p  in  Joshua,    n^^n  for  **  to  kindle  a  fire,"  and 

•  Oh.  It.  9 ;  vi.  25  ;  vii.  26 ;  viii.  28 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiv.  U. 

t  Of.  oh.  xL  17  with  xU.  17 ;  xiv.  13—15  with  xv.  IS,  14 ;  oh.  xxi  48—46,  and  th« 
threefold  repetition  oonoeming  the  inberitanoe  of  LevL 
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mv,  **  to  alight,"  are  not  found  in  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  is  the  term  |^vp  for 
a  prince  or  captain.  Such  phenomena  as  these  cannot  justly  be  left  out  of 
the  account  in  a  full  investigation  of  the  question  of  the  authorship  and 
date  of  this  book.  And  their  force  is  being  silently  recognised  in  Germany. 
Later  writers,  like  Sbahelin  and  Bleek,  have  been  forced  considerably  to 
modify  the  violent  theoiies  of  Ewald  and  Knobel,  and  the  former,  so  Keil 
teUs  us,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work,  has  quietly  dropped  out  much 
which  he  had  embodied  in  the  former.  We  may  regard  this  as  the  earnest 
of  a  time  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  advance  of  criticism  in  England 
shall  have  produced  the  same  result  among  ourselves.* 

But  we  are  not  without  some  nearer  indications  of  authorship.  The  far 
greater  familiarity  displayed  with  the  concerns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  than 
any  otlier  indicates  that  the  author  was  resident  within  the  limits  of  that 
tribe.  And  not  only  so,  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  personal  history  of 
Caleb  (ch.  xiv.  18 — 15 ;  xv.  13 — 19),  and  with  the  city  of  Hebron  in  par- 
ticular (ch.  xxL  11 — 13),  seems  to  mark  him  out  as  a  resident  there.  But 
Hebron  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities.  Combining  this  with  the  repeated 
mention  of  the  fact  that  no  inheritance  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  we 
infer  that  the  writer  was  himself  a  priest.  He  was  not  Phinehas  himself, 
for  we  find  by  ch.  xxiv.  33  that  Phinehas  dwelt  in  Mount  Ephraim.  But 
the  writer  may  well  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He  refers 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Danites  at  Laish  (ch.  xix.  47),  with  the  events 
resulting  from  which  we  know,  from  the  last  three  or  four  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Judges,  Phinehas  was  largely  mixed  up.f  His  description  of  the 
scene  between  the  tribes  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  altar 
bears  evident  tokens  of  the  presence  of  an  eyewitness.  And  such  we  know 
Phinehas  was;  and  our  author  may  have  heard  the  story  from  his  lips. 
Living  at  Hebron,  the  author  would  no  doubt  have  been  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  Othniel,  and  from  him  had  heard  the  story  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  springs  to  Achsah. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  as  well  from  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tions to  which  those  are  driven  who  assign  the  book  to  a  later  date,  as  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  within  forty  or 
fifty  years  at  the  least  of  the  death  of  Joshua ;  that  its  author  was  one  of 
the  priestly  race ;  that  he  dwelt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  most  Ukely  in 
the  city  of  Hebron ;  that  by  his  family  connection  with  Phinehas,  and  his 
residence  among  the  relatives  of  Caleb,  he  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  facts  ;  and  that  we  have  therefore  in  this  book 

•  For  varioas  indications  of  minute  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  described,  which 
%re  hardly  compatible  with  a  later  date,  see  notes  on  ch.  ii.  14  ;  ix.  10 ;  x.  2,  4,  6,  18,  33. 

t  This  alone,  unless  the  passage  be  interpolated,  disposes  of  the  theory  of  JoahxiA'f 
anthorship. 
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ao  authentic  account,  by  one  every  way  qualified  to  write  it,  of  the  conquest 
and  occupation  by  the  Israelites  of  the  Promised  Land. 

II.  On  Difficulties  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

The  principal  objections  which  have  been  made  against  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  are  of  two  kinds,  moral  and  scientific. 
The  first  class  of  objections  is  raised  against  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites 
as  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  mercy  we  know  to  be  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being.  The  second  class  take  their  stand  on  the  inconsistency 
of  miraculous  parts  of  the  history  with  the  known  laws  of  nature  as  revealed 
by  science. 

I.  The  moral  objection  admits  of  a  very  simple  answer.  How,  it  is  asked, 
Gould  the  revolting  and  cruel  command  have  been  given  by  the  God  of  love 
and  mercy  to  Moses  and  Joshua,  to  massacre  an  unoflfending  population 
under  circumstances  of  the  grossest  barbarity ;  involving  aged  men,  weak 
women,  and  harmless  children  in  the  same  slaughter  with  the  warriors  and 
leaders  of  the  people  ? 

(1)  We  reply,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Bishop  Butler,  that,  whatever  objec- 
tion applies  to  the  God  of  Revelation  on  this  ground  applies  equally  to  the 
God  of  Nature.  If  it  be  of  any  force  at  all,  it  proves  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  a  cruel  being.*  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  palpable  facts  of  history 
that  He  has  permitted  such  massacres  to  take  place  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  until  our  own  time.  And  not  only 
so,  but  massacres  with  wicked  refinements  of  cruelty  which  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  Jews.  We  may  go  further  stiil.  The  God  of  Nature 
has  not  merely  permitted  such  atrocities,  He  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  have 
enjoined  them.  For  it  has  been  an  invariable  law  of  His  providence  that 
when  civilised  peoples  steeped  in  luxury,  vice,  and  immorality  have  become 
the  prey  of  peoples  simpler  and  purer  than  themselves,  these  cruelties,  and 
far  more  than  these,  have  always  taken  place.  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian 
conquerors  were  hot  more,  but  far  less  merciful  than  Joshua.  The  Greeks 
and  Bomans  alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  mild(3r;  but  even  the  progress 
of  their  arms  has  not  been  unstained  by  Crimea  from  which  Joshua  was 
wholly  free.  The  violation  of  women  and  children,  and  even  crimes  of  a 
fouler  kind,  have  not  been  unknown.  The  dedication  of  captives  to  the  impure 
worship  of  Mylitta  or  Aphrodite  (see  *  Records  of  the  Past,'  iii.  86,  89—50)  f 

•  The  force  of  this  aigument  has  been  felt  by  so  keen  a  reasouer  as  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  his  Essay  on  Nature  be  accepts  the  position.  He  regards  nature  as  immoral  and  imper- 
fect, asserts  that  "  blind  partiality,  reckless  injustice,  atrocious  cruelty,  abound  to  exoesa 
in  tlie  commonest  phenomena  of  nature,"  and  regard?  nature  and  life  as  "the  product  of  a 
struggle  between  contriving  goodness  and  an  intractable  material,"  the  uX/j,  in  fact,  of  tha 
Gnostics  and  Manicheans. 

t  The  Moabite  stone,  too,  tells  as  how  Mesha  devoted  the  pnre  virgins  of  larael  to  ib« 
foul  orgies  of  Chemosh. 
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was  almost  universal.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  death  itself  may  hftve 
been  preferable — and  by  many  it  was  regarded  as  preferable — to  a  life-long 
bondage.  The  miserable  condition  to  which  such  slaves  were  often  reduced 
is  touchingly  represented  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  where  the  desolate 
mother,  once  a  queen,  now  bereft  of  husband,  sons,  friends,  a  bondslave  in 
a  foreign  land,  is  driven  in  her  desperation  to  appeal  to  the  only  hope  left, 
her  daughter,  who  is  permitted,  though  not  a  lawful  wife,  to  share  the  bed 
of  Agamemnon.  And  though  this  is  but  fiction,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  fiction  in  which  fact  is  not  too  highly  coloured.  But  if  Roman  and 
Groek  ambition  had  learned  that  extending  privileges  of  citizenship  to 
the  vanquished  would  largely  increase  the  power  of  the  victor,  we  have  a 
return,  and  more  than  a  return,  to  the  older  order  of  things  at  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  worst  atrocities  of  the  early  ages  found  a 
parallel  in  the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  lust,  and  rapine  which  marked  the 
steps  of  the  barbarian  swarms  who  destroyed  the  remains  of  Roman  power. 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Lombards,  Franks,  Saxons,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks 
vied  with  one  another  in  pitiless  cruelty.  Even  later  times  still  have  known 
a  "Spanish  fury"  and  a  sack  of  Magdeburg.  And  were  civilisation  again  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  or  Asia  once  more  to  gain 
the  mastery,  the  old  law  would  once  more  assert  its  force,  and  the  sins  of 
races  enervated  by  luxury  would  receive  their  usual  punishment.  Thus, 
then,  we  are  face  to  face  with  ihe  same  vast  difficulty  whether  Joshua 
received  any  command  from  God  or  not.  We  have  the  same  question  to 
answer,  how  God  could  permit,  nay,  even  apparently  arrange  for  the  com- 
mission of,  these  awful  crimes,  with  the  intense  suffering  which  they  must 
necessarily  bring  in  their  train,*  and  yet  retain  His  character  for  mercy  and 
loving-kindness.  And  the  only  answer  that  can  be  found  is  that  there 
is  another  order  of  things  in  the  future,  whereby  it  is  His  will  to  remedy 
whatever  inequalities  He  has  permitted  to  exist  here. 

(2)  But  we  may  carry  the  argument  a  step  further.  The  conception  of 
God  which  we  now  put  forward  as  an  objection  to  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  New.  No  such  idea  of  God 
as  that  which  we  now  entertain  was  entertained  by  earlier  ages.  Why  this 
was  the  case  we  cannot  tell.  That  it  is  a  fact  can  hardly  be  denied.  It 
can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  if  men  in  those  days  acted  according  to  their 
belief  They  conceived  of  God  as  a  God  of  strict  and  vigorous  justice. 
No  other  view  of  Him  had  been  as  yet  made  known.  Where  is  the  inconsis- 
tency of  their  considering  themselves,  and  acting  as,  the  ministers  of  One 
who  has  shown,  both  before  and  since,  that  He  does  take  terrible  vengeance 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chroniole  on  the  miseries  suffered  b^ 
English  people  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  Norman  barons  worked  their  will, 
nnobeoked  by  aathority,  "  when  men  said  openly  that  God  and  His  saints  glept.** 
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upon  the  sins  of  men  ?  For  more  than  four  thousand  years  men  were 
ignorant  of  the  conception  of  God  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  This 
is  an  undeniable  fact  in  the  economy  of  Providence.  It  is  surely  un- 
reasonable to  require  men  to  act  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
which  God  had  then  permitted  to  be  known. 

(3)  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  by 
Joshua  upon  the  Canaanites  who  fell  into  his  hands  was  not  a  mere  out- 
burst of  savage  cruelty.     The  institutions  and  principles  of  the  Jews  were 
far  more  humane  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  those  early  times.* 
The  precept  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  owed  its  origin  to  a  stern  indig- 
nation  against  vices    which   were  sufficient  of   themselves,  according   to 
God's  righteous  order,  to  destroy  by  a  more  lingering,  and  therefore  a  more 
cruel,  death  any  nation  who  yielded  to  them.     It  was  a  part  of  God's  curse 
against   that  sin,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  in  many  ways  man's 
greatest  difficulty  in  comprehending  God.     The  awful  catalogue  of  abomin- 
ations which   we    scarcely  venture  to  read   in   Leviticus   xviii. — xx.,  are 
distinctly  said  to  have  been  committed  by  **  the  men  of  the  land"  (ch.  xviii. 
24 — 80 ;  XX.  23),  and  the  land  was  *'  defiled  "  therewith,  and  God  "  ab- 
horred "  it.     The  power  of  grown-up  women  to  lead  the  Israelites  into  such 
gins  had  been  already  fatally  proved  (see  Numbers  xxvi.).    In  days  before 
men  were  endowed  with  supernatural  strength  from  on  high,  there  seemed 
no   safeguard   against   the   seduo  ive   influences  of  the   sensual    creed    of 
Palestine  but  the  destruction  of  those  who  professed  it.     The  neglect  to 
to  carry  out  the  command  was  at  once  followed  by  a  relapse  into  these 
abominable   idolatries,  and  as  lust  and  cruelty  are  strangely  and  nearly 
allied,   the  land   was  filled   with   bloodshed,   and    injustice,   and    crime, 
culminating  in  the  atrocious  custom  of  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  children  at 
the  altar  of  the  infernal  Moloch.     It  may  even  be  questioned  whether,  in 
view  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  cultus  like  tlit;t  of  Palestine,  severity  might 
not  have  been,  as  it  often  is,  the  truest  kindness ;  whether,  had  the  Jewish 
law  been  fulfilled,  the  Canaanites  extirpated,  and  Jewish  ascendancy  been 
established  from  Lebanon  to  the  wilderness,  from  Euphrates  to  the  river  of 
-Egypt,  the  principles  of  humanity  now  gaining  ground  among  us  might  not 
have  been  antedated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  been  socially  and 
pohtically  almost  as  much  gainers  by  the  Jewish  polity  as  the  world  at  large 
by  the  religion  of  Christ. 

(4)  We  are  entitled,  besides,  to  remember  that  the  revelation  of  God 
through  Moses  was  an  immense  advance  in  the  moral  education  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  its  visible  failure  as  regfl-rds  the 
many,  to  observe  that,  as  regards  the  few,  it  was  as  conspicuous  a  succesa 

•  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailod  examination  of  the  etatemAnt.  It  properly  belongi 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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Dur  minds  have  been  eo  occupied  with  St.  Paul's  view  of  it  as  demonstrating 
to  man  his  utter  inability  to  satisfy  God  by  exact  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  a  rigid  covenant  of  law,  that  we  have  omitted  to  notice  what  a 
vast  stride  it  was  in  the  moral  education  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  can  compare  favourably  with  the  history  of  any  other 
conquest  the  world  has  known,  in  the  simplicity  and  absence  of  personal 
aims  of  its  leader,  in  the  absolute  fairness  and  equity  of  his  conduct,  in  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  institutions  it  established,  in  the  provision,  not 
only  for  religious  worship,  but  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Levites  throughout  the  ten  tribes,  with  the  duty  of 
expounding  and  enforcing  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  means  of  moral  elevation 
greater  than  any  other  nation  possessed.  Nor,  though  it  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  the  obedience  of  the  nation  at  large,  can  it  be  held  altogether  to 
have  failed.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  raised  up  men  who  for  their 
energy,  courage,  moral  grandeur,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Samuel) 
pohtical  capacity  and  honesty,  can  challenge  comparison  with  any  great 
men  that  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  David  was  a  monarch  of  a  type 
unknown  to  the  world  in  that  or  even  in  far  later  times,  and  the  one  crime 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  irresponsible  power  would  not  have  excited 
equal  reprobation  in  an  Alexander,  a  CsBsar,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Charles  V., 
or  a  Napoleon ;  though  an  honest  and  independent  prophet  could  foresee  that 
it  would  "  cause  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme"  when  committed 
by  *•  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,*'  the  man  who  in  his  ingenuous  youth 
was  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart.**  Thus  the  objection  that  Moses 
and  Joshua  were  not  in  every  respect  in  advance  of  their  age  would  seem 
inconclusive,  when  weighed  against  the  fact  that  in  bo  many  respects  they 
were  in  advance  of  it.  So  far  from  the  Jewish  religion  having  introduced 
barbarity  into  the  world,  it  greatly  mitigated  such  a  spirit,  while  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  seed-plot  from  whence  sprung  that  vast  improvement, 
both  in  humanity  and  morality,  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
happiness  and  the  excellence  of  mankind. 

U.  A  more  formidable  objection  by  far  is  raised  to  the  miraculous  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  progress  of  modern  physical  science  has 
altogether  altered  the  position  of  miracles  among  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  earlier  ages  the  marvels  that  were  believed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  God  at  the  inauguration  both  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  new, 
were  regarded  as  among  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
both.  Now  these  very  miracles  are  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  reception  of  Christianity.  The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  force  by  which 
the  imiverse  is  governed,  and  the  apparent  invariability  of  their  action,  ia 
calculated  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative  which 
records  so  startling  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     The 
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more  what  used  to  be  considered  wonders  or  portents  in  nature  are  brought 
within  the  range  of  nature's  ordinary  laws,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  beheve 
that  on  some  special  occasion,  and  for  special  reasons,  those  laws  were 
altogether  set  aside.  And  this  view  of  things  derives  additional  strength 
from  two  important  facts :  first,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  all  nations  alike,  the 
occurrence  of  prodigies  of  the  strangest  nature  was  devoutly  believed  ;  and 
next,  that,  down  to  our  own  day,  in  countries  where  superstition  is 
predominant,  the  same  childish  tendency  to  the  marvellous  is  constantly 
observed.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  or  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  asked,  If  you  wish  us  to  accept  the  story  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  or  of  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  extraordinary  miracles  in  Palestine  at  a  certain  epoch,  on  what 
grounds  can  we  withhold  our  credence  to  the  visions  of  Lourdes  and  La 
Salette,  or  the  apparitions  at  Knock  ?  And  if  every  man  of  common  sense 
rejects  the  latter,  on  what  principles  can  the  former  be  defended  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this  argument.  For  if  the  facts 
of  Jewish  history  are  guaranteed  by  the  festivals  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by 
the  evident  sincerity  and  steadfastness  of  its  belief,  which  has  survived  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  a  long  course  of  trials  and  vicissitudes  which  might  have 
shaken  the  stoutest  faith  ;  if  the  truth  of  the  Christian  miracles  be  confirmed 
by  the  Christian  sacraments,*  and  attested  by  the  affirmations  of  competent 
witnesses,  we  have  also  respectable  evidence  for  a  long  list  of  cure€  at 
Lourdes,  La  Salette,  Knock,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  we  find  in  the  pilgrimages 
to  these  places  the  clearest  proof  that  the  evidence  for  them  has  secured 
acceptance  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
persons  in  Cliristendom.  And  nothing  makes  it  harder  to  defend  revelation, 
whether  under  the  Old  Covenant  or  the  New,  than  these  eccentricities 
of  its  professed  allies.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  that  the  cases  are  not 
exactly  parallel.  Paley's  argument  that  miracles  are  the  only  way  in 
which  a  revelation  can  be  shown  to  be  such,  if  over-stated,  is  not  without 
its  force.  At  least  those  who  impugn  it  ought  to  state  how,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  revelation  could  be  recognized  as  such  without  the  aid  of  miracles. 
This,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have  never  done.  If,  then,  Mosaism  and 
Christianity  were  both  special  interventions  of  God  in  the  moral  and 
apiritual  order  of  the  world — and  this,  though  denied,  is  not  disproved — it 
seems  at  least  highly  probable  that  they  would  be  attested  by  some 
miraculous  occurrences,  some  signs  of  a  Hand  overruling  the  natural,  as 
these  revelations  have  unquestionably  largely  affected  the  moral  and 
spiritual,  order  of  things.  It  will  be  observed,  in  conformity  with  this 
view,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  settlement  of  Israel 
in  Palestine  were  attended  with  a  greater  display  of  the  miraculous  than  at 

*  See  Dr.  Maclear's  Boyle  Lectures. 
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any  earlier  or  later  period  in  Jewish  history.     That  the  miraculous  element 
was  not  entirely  withdi*awn  throughout  the   greater  part  of   the  Jewish 
history  previous  to  our  Lord's  coming,  that  portent  and  prophecy  were  still 
to  be  met  with,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unique  position  of  the  Jews  as 
the  only  people  to  whom  a  revelation  had  been  vouchsafed,  and  the  necessity 
of  extraordinary  aids  to  sustain  the  faith  of  a  people  placed  in  so  peculiar 
and  difficult  a  position.      The  renewed  manifestation  of  the  miraculous 
whicli  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  in  it  nothing  surprising,  ii 
our  Lord  were  really  what  He  represented  Himself  to  be — the  Eternal  Word 
of  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created.     On  the  contrary,  we  could  not 
expect  80  exalted  a  Being  to  manifest  Himself  without  a  display  of  the 
power  inherent  in  Him.     The  gradual  cessation  of  the  miraculous  after  His 
ascension  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  last 
manifestation  of  His  will.     All  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man 
had  now  been  given,  and  since  faith  was  to  be  the  transforming  power  which 
was  to  fit  men  for  their  eternal  inheritance,  all  further  appeals  to  the  senses 
would  be  out  of  place.     No  such  reason   exists,  or  is  assigned,  for  the 
modern  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  perpetual  visible  appearance  of  God  the  Son  on  earth  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  His  scheme  of  salvation.     It  is  not  contended,  even  by  them- 
selves, that  the  principle  of  salvation  by  the  operation  of  faith  needs  the 
perpetual  visible  intervention  of  the  objects  of  faith,  still  less  of  any  subor- 
dinate assistants  in  the  work,  if  indeed  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  husband 
Joseph  can  be  said  any  longer  to  be  subordinate  agents  in  the  work  of 
salvation.  *    Nor  are  the  nature  of  the  prodigies  the  same.     The  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  were  at  least  palpable  undeniable  facts, 
if  we  can  believe  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us.    If  there 
were  any  apparitions  of  celestial  beings  in  a  blaze  of  light,  it  was  but  to 
herald  the  appearance  of  One  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Him, 
was  undeniably  an  historical  personage.     Nor,  again,  is  the  kind  or  the 
concurrent  weight  of  such  testimony  the  same.     It  is  obviously  suicidal, 
with  the  late  Professor  Mozley,  to  hold  that,  **  if  we  hold  certain  doctrines 
to  be  false,  we  are  justified  in  depreciating  the  testimony  of  their  teachers 
to  the  miracles  worked  in  support  of  them.i     For  then  those  who  believe 
revealed  religion  to  be  false  have  as  much  right  to  reject  without  examina- 
tion the  Christian  miracles  as  we  those  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

•  Ligaori'g  *  Glories  of  Mary  '  is  notorious  enough  for  the  almost,  if  not  quite,  Divine 
honour  it  pays  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  kno\vn  that  St. 
Joseph  IB  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  universal  patron,  protector,  and  guardian  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  that  the  new  trinity  of  "  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph"  has  almost^  if  not 
quite,  usurped  the  place  of  "Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

t  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  viii. 
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But  in  truth  there  is  the  utmost  difference  possible  between  the  two  cases. 
In  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  we  have  an  already  existing  institution, 
with  a  priesthood  whose  sacerdotal  pretensions  have  received  an  altogether 
abnormal  development,  who  are  not  entirely  beyond  the  suspicion  of  pious 
fraud,*  who  rest  mainly  upon  the  support  of  a  people  credulous  almost 
beyond  belief,!  and  who  resort  to  every  expedient  to  maintain  their  influence 
over  such  people  in  order  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  opposing  forces  of 
Protestantism  and  infidelity.  If  we  inquire  into  the  character  of  those  on 
whose  testimony  these  apparitions  are  believed,  we  are  referred  to  a  few 
children,  not  over-distinguished  for  truthfulness,  or  an  Irish  housekeeper, 
who  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate  judge  of  evidence,  backed  up  by 
the  stout  affirmations  of  a  peasantry  not  regarded  as  altogether  the  most 
enlightened  in  Europe.  And  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  has  invariably  a 
reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  fall  back  upon  ready  to  welcome  any  prodigy, 
however  improbable,  which  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  their  Church. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  miracles  were 
worked  was  in  every  way  different.  In  the  latter  case  there  was  no 
reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  fall  back  upon,  for  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
society,  even  with  the  alleged  support  of  these  miracles,  was  a  task  of  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  all  the  miracles  were  worked  under  the  eyes  of  a  band 
of  prejudiced  and  most  watchful  opponents.  The  miracles  themselves 
were  of  an  altogether  different  character,  such  as  precluded  altogether  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Even  if  we  give  up  all  the  miracles  of  healing  as 
due  to  the  influence  of  imagination,  there  remains  a  host  of  others  which 
cannot  be  so  disposed  of.  And  lastly,  the  character  of  the  witnesses  is 
altogether  different.  Not  only  had  they  every  inducement  to  disbeheve 
what  they  saw,  or  to  say  they  disbelieved  it  if  they  did  not ;  not  only  did 
they  gain  no  personal  ends  by  maintaining  to  the  last  the  truth  of  their 
story,  but  their  whole  subsequent  career  shows  that  we  have  in  them  no 
half-crazy  fanatics  who  were  ready  to  throw  away  their  lives  for  an  idea, 
but  hard-headed  men  of  business,  who  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  shrewdness  to  attempt  the  morally  impossible,  and  by  dint  ol 
patience  and  practical  tact,  added  to  the  force  of  an  assured  conviction, 
actually  accomplished  it.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  distinct 
either  from  those  of  the  New  or  from  the  prodigies  of  later  times.  The 
evidence  for  them  is  more  distant,  the  period  one  of  less  enlightenment. 

•  Some  curious  etoriea  are  told  of  pilgrimages  to  Eome  on  the  part  of  poor  working 
people  who  had  seen  the  straw  on  which  the  poor  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  "  reclined,  and 
of  their  astonishment  at  contrasting  what  they  had  been  told  with  the  reality. 

t  See  Professor Reusch's  crushing  exposS  of  German  superstition  in  hin  'Die  Deutschen 
Bischofe  und  der  Aberglnnbe.'  Professor  I^eusoh  ir  no  prpjndiced  antagonist.  At  present 
be  holds  a  position  midway  between  the  Old  Catholics  and  the  lioman  Catholio  Choroh. 
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But  if  we  may  trust  our  histories,  they  were  worl^ed  for  a  defiiiife  purpose, 
ill  the  eyes  of  a  whole  people,  and  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  mistake. 
They  were  no  apparitions  seen,  or  helieved  to  be  seen,  by  a  few  ignorant  and 
credulous  people  ;  they  were  marvels  publicly  wrought  on  behalf  of  a  nation  in 
arms,  and  they  facilitated  one  of  the  most  memorable  conquests  to  be  found 
in  all  history.  The  evidence  for  them  rests  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
documents  that  relate  them.  And  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
these  were  contemporary  documents,  we  have  no  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
assume  that,  from  the  mere  presence  of  the  miraculous  in  them,  they  must 
be  relegated  to  a  later  date.  If  the  events  related  will  generally  stand  the 
test  of  criticism,  we  cannot  detach  the  miraculous  portions  from  the 
remainder.  The  evidence  that  the  writer  had  access  to  authentic  informa- 
tion in  one  part  of  his  work  gives  him  at  least  serious  claim  on  our  attention 
throughout.  At  least,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  contend  that  the 
Scripture  miracles  must  be  allowed  to  stand  on  an  altogether  different 
basis  than  occasional  apparitions  to  women  and  children,  occurring  for 
reasons  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rational  explanation. 

It  is  with  pain  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  reflect  with  severity  upon  the  religion  of  a  vast  number  of 
our  brethren  in  Christ.  No  good  can  be  done  by  going  out  of  the  way  to 
attack  the  belief  of  one's  neighbours.  And  nothing  but  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  cruel  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  among  the  thought- 
less and  superficial  by  this  endless  crop  of  spurious  wonders  would  have 
justified  these  reflections.  But  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  these  supposed 
miracles  have  been  used  to  discredit  revelation,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
show  that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  rest  on  altogether  different  grounds  to 
those  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  It  remains  to  deal  with  an  objection 
to  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  alike,  that  they  are  contrary 
to  the  laws  by  which  modern  discovery  has  proved  that  the  physical  uni- 
verse is  governed.  Those  laws,  we  are  told,  are  invariable,  and  any  state- 
ment, it  is  added,  asserting  that  their  action  has  been  suspended  must  be 
discredited.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  enter  upon  the  full  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  The  question  of  the  possibihty  of  the  miraculous 
has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  others.*  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  science  has 
not  only  proved  the  invariability  of  forces  and  their  laws,  it  has  proved  much 
more.  It  has  proved  that  invariable  forces,  acting  by  invariable  laws,  are 
the  most  plastic  instruments  possible  in  human  hands.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary physical  and  moral  results  are  being  produced  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  by  the  moral  agent  willf  when  at  work  upon  the  physical  agencies 
whose  action  is  said  to  be  invariable.     All  that  is  claimed  for  God  in  these 

*  See,  for  instance,  Dr.  Mozlej's  Bampton  Leotuies,  and  Dean  Manael'B  Efssay  ia 
'-Aids  to  Faith.' 
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pages  is  the  possession  of  what  is  nnqnestionably  possessed  by  man,  the 
power,  without  suspending  the  action  of  a  single  force,  so  to  control  its 
operation  as  to  produce  the  results  He  desires.  If  man  can  drain  marshes 
at  his  will,  and  turn  them  into  fruitful  fields,  why  should  not  God  be  able, 
at  His  will,  to  make  a  path  across  the  sea,  or  arrest  the  course  of  a  river? 
If  man  can,  by  touching  a  wire,  cause  an  explosion  that  might  lay  half 
London  in  ruins,  how  can  we  assert  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  the  ground  by  means  the 
secret  of  which  is  known  to  Him,  but  which  is,  and  may  for  ever  remain, 
hidden  from  us  ?  80  far  from  the  discoveries  of  science  rendering  the 
belief  in  miracles  impossible,  it  is,  in  fact,  supplying  the  defenders  of  revela- 
tion with  the  strongest  evidence  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  if  during 
the  last  few  years  man  has  become  possessed  of  powers  the  existence  of 
which,  previous  to  their  discovery,  would  have  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
incredible,  there  is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  Nature  possesses  powers 
and  possibilities  yet  unknown,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
may  produce  results  which  appear  to  us  beyond  measure  extraordinary 
and  portentous. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  vexed  question  of  Joshua's  command  to 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  which  has  been  so  great  a  difficulty,  not 
only  to  commentators,  but  to  all  apologists  of  revealed  religion.  It  may  be 
well  first  to  state  the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
passage,  before  discussing  it  more  particularly.  Maimonides  (a  medisBval 
writer,  be  it  remembered),  whom  Kabbi  ben  Gerson  among  the  Jewish, 
Grotius  *  and  Masius  among  the  earlier,  and  Hengstenberg  among  the 
later  Christian  commentators  follow,  regards  it  as  simply  a  poetic  way  of 
saying  that  the  day  was  long  enough  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  complete  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies.  We  read  in  his  *  Moreh  Nevochim'  (ii.  85) :  **  Sicut 
diem  integrum  mihi  videtur  intelligi  dies  maximus  et  longissimus  (Tkamim 
enim  idem  est  quod  schalenif  perfectus),  et  idem  esse  si  dixisset  quod  dies  ille 
apud  ipsos  in  Gibeone  fuerit  sicut  dies  magnus  et  longus  in  iBstate.'* 
Masius  is  very  confident  in  this  view,  and  says  that,  if  Kimchi  thinks  other- 
wise, it  is  only  a  proof  how  little  the  Jews  of  his  day  knew  of  their  own 
scriptures.  The  earlier  Kabbis  are  unanimous  that  the  sun  literally  stood 
still,  though  they  differ,  like  the  Fathers,  as  to  the  time  that  it  remained 
above  the  horizon.  David  Kimchi  thought  that  the  period  was  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  after  the  sun  had  set,  the  moon  still  remained  stationary  that 

Keil  represents  Grotius  as  being  in  favour  of  the  notion  of  a  refraction  which  kept  tha 
Bun's  appearance  above  the  horizon  long  after  it  sank  below  the  horizon.  But  his  inter- 
pretation is  the  one  stated  above,  although  he  adds,  •'  quanquam  impossibile  Deo  non  est 
•olis  cursum  morari,  aut  etiam  post  •olis  oooasum  ipeoiem  ejuB  in  uube  super  hoiiflontem 
tittftpti  rep«iottS9um  osteudextti'* 
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Joshua  might  complete  the  slanghter  of  his  foes.*  The  Fathers  generally 
take  the  literal  view  of  the  passage,  and  suppose  the  sun  to  have  literally 
Btood  still  in  the  heavens,  some  for  a  longer,  some  for  a  shorter  period,  some 
supposing  it  to  be  forty-eight,  some  thirty-six  (so  Justin  Martyr,  *  Dial 
Tryph.'  132),  some  twenty-eight  hours  (as  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  whose 
commentary  is  of  course  based  on  the  patristic  writings).  Keil  seems  finally 
to  have  decided  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  a  **  subjective  "  lengthening  of  the 
day.  He  believes  that  the  day  was  supposed  by  the  Israelites  to  have  been 
lengthened,  they  being  too  fcdly  engaged  in  the  conflict  with  their  enemies 
to  take  any  very  accurate  note  of  time.  Curiosities  of  interpretation,  such 
as  that  of  Michaelis,!  who  supposed  that  the  lightning  which  accompanied 
the  hailstorm  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night ;  or  that  of  Konig,J  who  sup- 
poses that  the  hailstorm  which,  according  to  the  history,  preceded  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun,  was  a  consequence  of  that  occurrence,  need  only 
be  noticed  to  be  rejected. 

"We  come  next  to  inquire  which  of  these  views  is  the  most  probable.  And 
here,  with  Keil  and  Grotius,  we  may  dismiss  all  notions  from  our  mind  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  miracle.  He  who  holds  the  heavens  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand  could  arrest  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  prevent  all  the  tre- 
mendous consequences  (as  they  seem  to  us)  of  such  a  cessation,  as  easily  as 
a  man  can  arrest  the  progress  of  a  vast  machine  more  than  ten  thousand 
times  as  powerful  as  himself.  The  former  event  is  not  more  antecedently 
incredible  than  the  latter,  but  the  contrary.  But  though  it  seems  eminently 
unreasonable  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  we  may,  with 
far  more  reason,  doubt  its  probability.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  a 
miracle  of  so  stupendous  a  kind  were  really  worked  for  such  a  purpose  by 
Him,  the  economy  of  whose  means  to  His  ends  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  His  works.    It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  He  who  de- 

*  The  following  specimens,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  well-known 
Babbinic  scholar,  of  the  way  in  which  this  snbject  is  treated  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
will  not  be  without  interest.  In  the  Midrash  on  Genesis  (Bereshith  Babba,  cap.  6) 
we  read  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  Joshna*B  banner.  When  God  spake  to  him  as 
recorded  in  Josh.  i.  he  had  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  bidden  (says 
E.  Simeon  ben  Jochai)  not  to  let  it  depart  out  of  his  hand.  Thus,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
at  Beth-boron,  he  raised  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  on  high,  and  said,  "  As  I  never  ceased 
(D-n)  to  study  this  book,  so  do  thou  stand  still  (D-ll)  ^  the  heayens."  B.  Isaac  says  that 
Joshua  addressed  the  sun  as  follows :  "  Thou  wicked  servant,  art  thou  not  the  slave  of  my 
father  (Joseph)  ?  Did  not  my  father  see  thee  thus  in  a  dream  7  **  Others  held  that  the 
standing  stUl  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  were  part  of  the  original 
compact  with  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

t  J.  D.  Michaehs, '  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  Alten  Testaments,  mit  Anmerknngen  fiii 
Ungelehrte.'    1774. 

X  Cited  by  Eeil,  who  is,  however,  vexj  inaccurate  in  his  representations  of  the  views  of 
the  AHthors  he  mentions. 
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elined,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  tempter,  to  enspend  the  laws  of  nature  that 
He  might  be  fed,  who  never  has  suspended  those  laws  in  such  a  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  His  creatures,  would  have  suspended  them  for  their  slaughter. 
And  while  steadfastly  maintaining  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  accuracy  on  all  the  main  points  of  their  narrative,  it 
has  never  yet  been  authoritatively  decided  that  they  Were  free  from  error  on 
every  point.  From  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  downwards  it  has  been  held  that 
mistakes  in  minor  points  might  be  admitted  in  them  without  invalidating 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  exponents  of  the  will  of  God. 
Thus,  then,  the  writer  will  have  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  authentic  his- 
tory, if  he  tells  us  what  was  the  current  belief  in  his  own  day.  The  success 
of  the  Israelites  was  so  far  beyond  their  expectations,  the  slaughter  of  their 
powerful  enemies  so  immense,  that  it  may  have  been  their  firm  belief  that 
the  day  was  miraculously  lengthened  on  their  behalf.  But  we  are  not  driven 
to  this  view  of  the  case.  The  quotation  has  an  obviously  poetic  form,  as 
every  one  must  admit.  The  Book  of  Jasher  (although  Jarchi,  as  well  as 
Targum,  thinks  it  is  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  Rabbis  believe  it  to  be 
the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy  respectively)  has  been  very 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  collection  of  national  songs  existing  in  early 
days,  and  receiving  additions  from  time  to  time.  This  is  Maurer^s  belief, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Keil  and  others.  We  are  not  compelled 
therefore  to  regard  Joshua's  prayer  and  the  whole  paragraph  as  more 
literal  than  the  apostrophe  of  Isaiah,  "  0  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the 
heavens  and  come  down,  that  the  mountains  would  flow  down  at  Thy 
Presence,"  or  the  statement  of  Deborah  and  Barak  that  **  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  But,  again,  the  words  of  the  original 
have  been  singularly  exaggerated.  Literally  translated  (see  notes  on  the 
passage)  they  amount  simply  to  this:  **  Then  spake  Joshua  to  (or  hefort^ 
as  Masius)  Jehovah  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  gave  the  Amorite  before  the 
sons  of  Israel.  And  he  said  before  the  eyes  of  Israel,  Sun,  in  Gibeon  be  still, 
and  moon,  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  was  still,  and  the  moon  stood 
till  a  nation  was  avenged  of  its  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of 
the  upright  ?  And  the  sun  stood  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  did  not  haste 
to  go  down,  as  (or  like)  a  perfect  day.  And  there  was  not  a  day  like  that 
before  or  after  it,  for  Jehovah  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a  man,  for  Jehovah 
fought  for  Israel."  It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  meaning  of  the  author 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is  certainly  not  asserted  that  the  sun 
remained  in  the  heavens  twenty-four,  or  twelve,  or  even  one  hour  beyond 
its  usual  time.  All  that  is  stated  is  that  Joshua  in  impassioned  words 
demanded  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  not  set  until  his  work  was  done, 
and  that  this  (to  the  Israelites)  extraordinary  request  was  fulfilled.  He 
had  perfect  day  until  Israel  was  avenged  of  their  enemiea     A  vast  leafi:u6  of 
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civilized  states,  with  all  the  best  appliances  of  warfare  banding  together  to 
resist  a  nation  unused  to  military  exploits,  defeated  with  tremendous 
slaughter,  and  annihilated  in  a  single  day,  woald  doubtless  seem  to  Israel 
a  stupendous  work  of  God's  hand.  Well  might  they  embody  it  amoug 
their  national  songs,  and  relate  for  ever  after  how  the  sun  remained  above 
the  heavens  until  the  victory  was  more  than  complete,  and  how  the  moon 
continued  to  give  her  light  until  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  mighty  host 
were  pursued  to  their  strongholds.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  passage  without 
corroboration.  Hengstenberg  ('  Geschichte  des  Reiches  Gottes,*  p.  231  sqq.) 
does  not  fail  to  notice  the  fact  that  in  all  the  allusions  —  and  they  are 
many — to  the  great  things  God  had  done  for  Israel,  not  one  is  found  to 
this  supposed  mhaole,  until  the  time  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (ch.  xlvi.  4), 
save  a  very  doubtful  passage  in  Habakkuk  iii.  This  is  surely  decisive  as 
to  the  view  Scripture  itself  has  taken  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  as  true 
of  the  New  Testament  as  of  the  Old.  Thus,  therefore,  we  conclude  that 
the  whole  passage  is  so  obscure  and  difficult,  besides  being  very  probably 
a  quotation — perhaps  even  an  interpolation — from  another  book,  that  wo 
are  at  least  justified  in  considering  its  importance  to  have  been  exag- 
gerated both  by  assailants  and  defenders.  The  interpretation  which 
supposes  it  to  refer  to  a  vast  natural  convulsion,  wrought  by  the  Almighty 
in  order  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites,  though  a  possible,  is, 
as  has  been  shown,  by  no  means  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  words 
of  the  narrative.  And  this  position  once  estabHshed,  the  whole  fabric 
of  controversy  that  has  been  raised  on  this  much-vexed  passage  falls  to 
the  ground. 

$  in.  Thb  Obioinal  Inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

The  people  who  inhabited  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  invasion 
are  regarded  in  history  from  two  very  opposite  points  of  view.  To  the 
Israelites,  in  whom  the  moral  sense  strongly  predominated  over  culture,  they 
appeared  as  monsters  of  iniquity,  deserving  of  nothing  but  absolute  extirpa- 
tion. To  profane  history,  regarding  mankind  from  a  more  material  point 
of  view,  they  appear  as  the  parents  of  civilization,  the  founders  of  literature 
and  science,  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  the  colonists  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  views  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  harmonized.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  the  Jews  as  the  opponents  of  all  culture,  because  they  were  stern 
avengers  of  moral  depravity.  The  time  when  the  Phoenician  power  attained 
its  utmost  height  was  coincident,  as  recent  discoveries  show,  with  the  time 
of  the  Israelite  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Civilization,  as  it  usually  does,  brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  demoralization ;  and  the  same  fate  attended  the  Phoeni- 
cian supremacy  which  attended  the  supremacy  of  all  the  great  empires  of 
the  ancient  world,  a  dissolution  of  morals  and  consequent  decay.     The 
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severe  lesson  tanght  by  Joshua's  invasion  seems  not  to  have  been  without 
its  effect  upon  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians,  who  retained  their  commercial 
pre-eminence  to  a  considerably  later  date.*  But  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  seems 
gradually  to  have  sunk  from  that  time,  and  her  supremacy  in  literature  and 
Die  arts  was  irrecoverably  gone. 

Modern  research  has  only  just  recovered  for  ns  a  great  deal  of  the  history 
of  the  Phoenicians  which  had  long  been  lost.  We  knew  of  them  as  the  race 
who  introduced  letters  to  the  Greeks  from  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  and  the 
ancient  Hebrew  letters  were  no  doubt  borrowed  from  their  system.  We 
knew  that  Phoenician  colonies  had  been  found  at  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Crete, 
Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  that  Carthage  derived  its  appellation  of 
Punic,  and  even  its  language,  from  them.f  We  knew  fi'om  the  Bible  that 
they  were  a  Turanian  race.|  But  what  we  did  not  know  was  that  under 
the  name  of  Hittites,  or  rather  Chittites  (a  name  preserved  at  the  town  of 
Citium,  now  Chitti,  in  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Cyprus,  the  abode,  according 
to  Scripture,  of  the  Chittim),  they  were  among  the  leading  peoples  of  the 
world  at  an  early  period ;  that  Carchemish  was  their  capital,  and  that  they 
had  there  held  a  position  of  equality  both  with  the  Babylonian  and  Egyp- 
tian powers.  The  recent  researches  at  Carchemish,  discovered  in  1874 — 75 
by  Mr.  Skene,  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo,  §  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  have  established  this  fact.  Previous  to  these  discoveries  the 
only  authentic  account  of  them,  as  distinct  from  tradition,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  monuments  and  records  of  those  who  had  subdued  them.  ||  They  appear 
to  have  been  originally  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  Ruten  or  Rutennu-1f  After- 
wards they  were  known  as  the  Kheta  or  Khatti,  and  many  fierce  and  de- 
structive wars  were  waged  against  them  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.** 
Their  power  received  a  rude  shock  in  the  occupation  of  the  south-western 
portion  of  their  empire  under  Joshua,  and  the  final  blow  to  their  pre-eminence 

•  See  notes  on  Tyre  and  Sidon  (ch.  xix.  29,  and  xi.  8). 

f  Kenrick,  •  Phoenicia,'  chs.  iv.,  v.,  Movers,  'Die  Pbonizier,'  ii.  2.  Inscriptions  have  been 
fonnd  in  Greece,  Malta,  Carthage,  in  precisely  the  same  alphabet  and  language  as  is  found 
on  the  Moabite  stone.  And  the  Carthaginian  passage  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  though 
iivofuUy  disfigured  by  transcribers,  is  easily  translatable,  as  Movers  has  restored  it,  when 
writton  in  the  Hebrew  character.  See  a  paper  on  this  passage  by  Mr.  Rodwell  in  tha 
•Trans.  Soo.  Bibl.  Archaeol.,'  ii.  236. 

J  (>en.  ix.  18 ;  xL  15 — 18.  Whether  this  be  regarded  as  an  ethnological  or  geographical 
view  of  these  nations,  the  Scripture  clearly  regards  them  as  Turanians. 

f  See  Times  of  Aug.  19,  1880.  Mr.  George  Smith  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Skene  in 
idontifying  the  ruins  as  those  of  Carchemish. 

|i  See  the  great  expedition  of  Tliothmes  III.  against  Carchemish,  which  took  place  during 
tlie  life  of  Moses  and  before  the  Exodus  ('  Records  of  the  Past,'  ii.). 

^  '  Records  of  the  Past,'  ii.  31  sqq.  Thothmes  HE.  speaks  of  the  Syrians  as  Kham,  and  in 
one  place  as  Katu,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 
Paleaiine  is  spoknn  of  as  Taneter  and  Kefa.  and  its  inhabitants  as  Kefau  (ibid.  p.  39  »q«i). 

**  'Trans.  Sue.  Bibl.  Archaeol.,'  iii.  83  dqq.* 
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was  dealt  by  Rameses  IT.  in  his  expedition  against  the  Syrians.*  Their 
Turanian  origin  cannot  be  said  to  be  disproved  by  their  adoption  of  the 
Semitic  language.  In  whatever  difiBculties  such  a  theory  may  involve  us, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  contradict  the  plain  assertion  of  Scripture  (see  above). 
It  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  traces  of  a  Turanian  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine are  to  be  found  in  Phoenician  words. f  Moreover,  that  Turanians  and 
Semites  were  much  intermingled  in  those  regions  is  an  admitted  fact. 
Beceut  investigation  has  conclusively  established  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
statement,  that  Babylon  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  Turanian  race,{  and 
that  this  race  was  afterwards  subjugated  by  a  Semitic  one.§  Instances  of 
nations  abandoning  their  language  and  adopting  another  are  not  unknown. 
The  Bulgarians  and  the  Northmen  are  cases  in  point.  ||  Lenormant  H  thinks 
that  though  their  language  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Hebrew,  it 
was  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  Semitic  races,  and  he  remarks  on  similar 
phenomena,  as  they  appear  to  him,  in  the  languages  of  ancient  Babylonia. 
Movers,  who  inclines  on  the  whole  to  regard  them  as  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  traditions  which  speak  of  their  having 
emigrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  notices  that  they  were  not  con- 
nected together  by  any  very  close  genealogical  ties.**  He  remarks  ft  that 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites,  while  they  speak  of  the  B'ney,  or  sons  of  Israel, 
Moab,  Ammon,  always,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  speak  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  as  the  Canaanite,  Amorite,  Jebusite,  &c.  The  one  exception 
is  the  B'ney  Khet,  or  Heth,  which  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  from 
other  sources,  that  they  were  a  powerful  people  beyond  the  borders  of 
Palestine.  This  view  is  confirmed,  he  believes,  by  the  thirty-one  kingly 
cities  which  are  mentioned  in  ch.  ii.  9 — 24,  as  having  been  taken  by  Joshua. 

*  See  note  on  ch.  i.  4,  and  *  Becords  of  the  Past,'  ii.  65  sqq. ;  iv.  25.  Garchemish  wag 
finally  conquered  by  Sargon  I.,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  great  mercantile  emporium 
of  the  East. 

t  Tomkin*B  •  Studies  on  the  Time  of  Abraham,'  p.  96.  J  Gen.  x.  6 — 10. 

§  The  early  language  of  Babylon,  the  Accadian,  was  a  Turanian  one.     See  Smith's 
•Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Assyria,'  pp.  3 — 16  ;  Sayce,  *  Babylonian  Literature,'  p.  6 
•Trans.  Sec.  Bibl.  Archaeol.,'  i.  298. 

II  See  Freeman's  'Hist  of  the  Norm.  Gonq.,'  L  196;  Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  ch. 
xhi.,  and  Smith's  notes  on  ch.  Iv. 

^  '  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East,*  i.  72. 

•*  Lenormant,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  they  were  preceded  by  the  Horites,  Eephaim, 
and  others.  But  Movers  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  Greek  traditions  which  may 
(1)  have  originated  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Plioinix,  and  (2)  may 
have  been  founded  on  (a)  the  Israelitish,  (&)  the  Philistine,  or  (c)  the  Assyrian  (see  2  Kings 
xvii.  24)  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Moreover,  he  shows  from  Dent.  ii.  20 — 23,  that  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines  were  later  invaders  of  Canaan,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  conflict  between  the  Canaanites  or  Hittites  and  the  aborigines.  The 
Babylonian  myths  represent  the  Phoenicians  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Mesopotamia,  tbt 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  ft  *  Die  Phdnizier,'  II.  L  8. 
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It  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Gibeon  was  differently  govem©€l 
from  the  rest,*  as  well  as  by  another  fact  which  Movers  points  out,  that  the 
Hivites  were  scattered  over  Palestine.!  The  term  Canaanite  is  regarded  by 
Movers  as  referring,  not  to  a  genealogical  descent,  but  to  the  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  lowlands  of  Palestine,  while  Perizzite  in  his  opinion 
means  the  separated  or  scattered  agricultural  families  (see  ch.  iii  10).  Thus 
H  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  variety  of  races  may  have  emigrated 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  adopted  the  same  language, 
manners,  and  religious  customs,  {  and  constituted  what  has  been  known  to 
history  as  the  Phoenician  people. 

The  Phoenician  religion  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  religions 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Baal  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  Zeus,  and 
Ashtaroth  §  to  have  combined  the  characteristics  of  Artemis  and  Aphro- 
dite. Asherah  was  the  prototype  of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  her  rites  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  a  combination  of  the  phallic  worship  with  the  idea  of 
the  fecundity  of  nature.  The  worship  of  Moloch  was  not  known  to  the 
Israelites  till  later  times,  and  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  an 
Ammonite  deity  and  identical  with  Milcom.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  representatives  of  Cronos,  the  bloody  rites 
ascribed  in  the  Scripture  to  Moloch  were  observed.  ||  Thammuz,  H  known 
later  as  Adonis,  was  fabled  to  have  died  on  Lebanon,  and  the  temple  at 
Apheka,  or  Aphaca,  was  dedicated  to  the  mourning  Aphrodite.  The 
remainder  of  the  chief  deities  known  to  Greece  had  their  place  in  the 
Phoenician,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  also  in  the  Babylonian,  pantheon. 
The  general  character  of  the  worship,  as  described  by  Lenormant  in  his 
*  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  East,'  fully  justifies  all  that  is  said  of 
it  in  the  books  of  Moses.  **  The  Canaanites,*'  he  says,  "  were  remarkable 
for  the  atrocious  cruelty  that  stamped  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship, 
and  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  No  other  people  ever  rivalled  them  in  the 
mixture  of  bloodshed  and  debauchery  with  which  they  thought  to  honour 
the  deity.  As  the  celebrated  Creuzer  has  said,  *  Terror  was  the  inherent 
principle  of  this  religion  ;  all  its  rites  were  bloodstained,  and  all  its  cere- 
monies were  surrounded  by  bloody  images.'  '*  ** 

Of  their  political  institutions  we  know  but  little.  They  seem,  like  ancieni 
Greece,  to  have  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate  states,  the  great 
majority  of  which  seem  to  have   adopted  a  monarchical,  but  some,  as 

•  See  notes  on  ch.  ix.  3 ;  x.  J.  t  See  note  on  oh.  ilL  10. 

I  Movers  does  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  though  Semitio 
peoples,  adopted  the  Phoenician  reUgion.  It  was  difficult,  he  might  have  added,  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  doing  the  same.  §  See  note  on  Ashtaroth,  oh.  xii.  4. 

II  Kenrick,  316.  Lenormant  thinks  he  was  originally  the  fire-god.  Movers  identifies  him 
with  Heracles  and  Ares,  as  well  as  with  the  fire-god  or  destroying  principle. 

%  Ezek.  viii.  14.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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Gibeon,  a  republican  government.  Society,  as  has  been  intimated,  was 
highly  organized  among  them.  They  had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  culture.  The  land  had  long  fallen  into  the  hands  of  private 
landholders.  The  slight  glimpses  we  get  (as  in  chs.  ii.  1,  2 ;  ix.  1 ;  x.  1,  3, 
6 ;  xi,  1,  2)  into  the  interior  life  of  the  cities  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
kings  possessed  autocratic  power,  nor  do  we  read  of  any  assembly  of  their 
people  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  This  agrees  with  the  picture  of  a  king  given 
in  Deut.  xvii.  14 — 18,  taken,  no  doubt,  from  the  kings  of  Canaan.  The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  peaceful,  as 
we  might  naturally  expect  from  their  mercantile  pursuits,*  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  considerable  cohesion  among  them,  since  the  leagues 
formed  by  the  northern  and  southern  tribes  after  Joshua's  invasion  were 
apparently  formed  without  any  difficulty.  This  slight  tendency  to  defection, 
however,  may  have  been  due  to  Joshua's  unconcealed  purpose  of  exter- 
mination, of  which  the  Gibeonites  were  obviously  aware.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  kings  of  Palestine  had  owed  a  sort  of  feudal  allegiance  to  their 
Hittite  head  at  Carchemish.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  no  power  to 
aid  them  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  great  Hittite 
power  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  centre  was  losing  its  hold  on  the 
extremities,  and  the  confederacies  of  which  Jerusalem  and  Hazor  were  the 
heads  had  become  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  central  power. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  which  otherwise  would  be  surprising,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Hittites  beyond  Palestine  to  regain  their  lost 
territory.  Of  their  Hterary  activity  we  know  but  little.  Yet  the  legend  ol 
Cadmus,  the  ancient  name  of  Debir,  Kirjath-Sepher,  the  city  of  the  book, 
as  well  as  the  recent  discoveries  at  Carchemish,  prove  them  to  have  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  cultivation.  Their  commercial  achievements  are  better 
known.  Tyre  and  Sidon  retained  (see  note)  to  a  much  later  period  their 
mercantile  pre-eminence.  The  colonial  development  of  the  Phoenicians  arose 
out  of  the  commercial.  It  was  for  trading  purposes  that  these  settlements 
were  formed.  And  so  enterprising  were  they,  that  while  other  nations — 
the  Jews  among  the  rest — sought  the  seas  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
Phoenicians  ventured  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  set  on  foot  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  otherwise  unknown  islands  for  tin 
and  other  metals.  Against  such  a  people  was  Joshua's  memorable  expedi- 
tion directed.  Of  its  leader,  and  the  singular  military  skill  he  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  a  spot  for  the  invasion,  and  in  his  conduct  of  the  enterprise, 

•  Movers,  ii.  book  i.  2  section  2,  remarks  on  the  absence  of  any  signs  o*  a  warlike  cha- 
racter  among  them  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  on  their  peaceful  reception  of  strangers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  whole  narrative.  But  society  was  evidently  far  more  highly  organized  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wealth  gained  by  oommeroe,  nok 
peaoefol,  bat  infinitely  more  cozrapt. 
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nothing  need  be  said  here.  Those  subjects  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
in  the  notes.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  invasion  has  already  been  considered. 
It  remains  only  to  add  that,  many  as  are  the  memorable  conquests  on 
record,  conquests  whose  results  have  had  an  abiding  influence  upon  aftei 
ages,  this  one  is  the  most  memorable  of  all.  The  occupation  of  this  small 
■  strip  of  territory  scarcely  larger  than  Wales,  though  it  led  to  no  further 
results  in  the  way  of  conquest,  has  nevertheless  to  a  great  extent  moulded 
the  moral  and  religious  history  of  the  world.  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism have  alike  sprung  from  it ;  and  though  at  first  the  latter  seemed 
to  have  surpassed  the  former  in  political  and  warlike  activity,  supremacy 
has  at  length  fallen  unchallenged  into  Christian  hands.  Thus  the  Israelite 
conquest  of  Canaan  was  in  fact  an  event  of  primary  importance  to  man- 
kind. It  was  one  which  might  well  have  been  ushered  in  with  portent  and 
prodigy,  and  certainly  it  was  one  which  will  always  occupy  a  foremost  place 
in  men's  minds.  No  amount  of  destructive  criticism  can  dispose  of  the 
fact  that  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  was  achieved  by  a  people  without  ti 
rival  in  the  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  raca 

§  IV.  The  Settlement  of  Palestine, 
A  few  remarks  on  the  landed  and  governmental  system  of  Palestine  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  institutions  of  the  people  as  a  whole  may  of 
course  best  be  studied  in  the  Mosaic  law,  but  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
endeavour  to  gain  from  the  condition  of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  originally  designed  that  this  law  should  b« 
administered.  This  question  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  the  system  of 
government  and  the  tenure  of  land. 

I.  What  the  system  of  government  was  in  Joshua's  time  is  clear  enough. 
It  was  virtually  what  we  now  call  a  constitutional  monarchy,  though 
rather  of  the  type  which  such  a  monarchy  took  at  the  time  of  William  IIL 
than  that  which  exists  among  us  at  the  present  day.  Joshua  was  supreme, 
yet  simply  by  force  of  character,  not  from  any  supposed  inherent  riglit  he 
possessed  to  such  supremacy,  still  less,  like  many  successful  soldiers,  by  a 
military  despotism.  For  great  as  his  authority  unquestionably  was,  he 
never  acted  alone.  Whenever  we  see  him  discharging  the  functions  of 
chief  magistrate,  he  reminds  us  of  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign.  His 
Witenagemot,  his  council,  the  representatives  of  the  tribes,  the  high  officers 
of  Church  and  State,  were  always  around  him  (ch.  viii.  83 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
xxii.  11 — 14  ;  xxiil  2 ;  xxiv.  1).  But  after  his  death  the  tribes  assumed 
a  form  more  like  the  United  States  in  Holland  and  America.  Each  one 
had  its  own  defined  portion  of  territory,  apportioned  to  it  by  lot,  and  was 
sovereign  within  its  own  borders,  but  common  dangers  and  common  interests 
were  diboussed  at  a  general  assembly.     There  appears,  however,  lo  haTe 
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been  no  organized  system  of  united  action,  no  fixed  time  for  the  general 
assembly  to  meet,  but  such  assembUes  were  only  held  under  the  pressure  of 
extraordinary  need  (Judg.  xx.  1).  Therefore,  when  the  personal  influence 
of  the  "  elders  that  over-Uved  Joshua  '*  was  removed,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  theocracy,  the  provision  for  united  worship,  was  not  found  suflScient 
to  band  the  tribes  together,  and  the  once  formidable  confederacy  soon  fell 
to  pieces.  Its  integrity  was  seriously  threatened  as  early  as  the  events 
recorded  in  Judges  xx.  It  had  already  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Deborah  and  Barak.  The  internal  unity  of  each  tribe  or  clan  was  much 
better  preserved.  Its  organization  was  extremely  complete.  The  tribe  was 
divided  into  its  ninsi^p  or  septs,  its  nnsriTl^J  or  families,  and  its  D^"??^ 
or  heads  of  households.  The  D*9•"l^^$  or  thousands,  which  have  been  held 
to  correspond  to  the  mnptj^p,  were  probably  a  military  division  parallel  to, 
but  independent  of,  the  genealogical  one,  and  bore  some  analogy  to  the 
hundred  or  wapentake  of  our  own  island.  The  question  which  has  been 
learnedly  argued  concerning  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  whether  the  national 
system  was  one  of  aggregation  or  subdivision,  does  not  arise  here.  For 
Israel  was,  as  the  name  implies,  a  family ^  the  family  of  Jacob.  From 
hence  the  minor  divisions  arose  by  subdivision,  the  tribe  into  the  sept,  the 
sept  into  the  family,  the  family  into  the  household.  Thus  the  political 
unit,  which  in  early  English  society  was  the  mark  or  village,  in  Palestine 
was  the  tribe.  The  government  thence  arising  was  partly  aristocratic, 
partly  representative.  The  heads  of  the  tribes  had  no  doubt  to  summon 
to  the  council  all  the  heads  of  the  households,*  but  they  themselves,  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  eldest  son,  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the  decision 
(see  Josh.  xxii.  14).  The  powers  of  the  head  of  a  household  were  great, 
though  by  no  means  so  absolute  as  in  many  of  the  primitive  Aryan  com- 
munities,! where  the  house-father  had  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  Mosaic  law  knew  nothing  of  the  fierce  rigours  of  this  patriarchal 
tyranny.  It  did  not  subsist  in  the  households  of  Abraham,  Israel,  and 
Jacob.  If  it  had  had  a  tendency  to  grow  up  in  Egypt,  the  Mosaic  law 
would  have  checked  it.  It  is  clear  from  Exod.  xxi.  15 — 17,  from  Levit.  xx.  9, 
from  Deut.  xxviL  16,  and  above  all  from  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21,  that  the  Jewish 
head  of  a  household  had  not,  like  the  Aryan  house-father,  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children.  Though  the  members  of  his  family  had  no 
representative  at  the  general  council  of  the  tribe,  he  was  responsible  for  bis 
treatment  of  them  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  By  whom  thofe  laws  were 
administered  we  know  not.     The  judges  were  originally  (Exod.  xviii.  25) 

•  Sometimes,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  1,  only  the  heads  of  the  familUt  were  present.  Compare 
ihe  greater  and  lesser  Skuptschina  in  Servia. 

t  As  in  India  (see  Maine,  '  Village  CommunitieB,'  Leot.  iv.).  And  in  Greece  and  Boom 
(we  Beam,  '  Aryan  Household,'  oh.  iv.L 
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appointed  by  Moses.  No  doubt  Joshua  continued  to  appoint  them  during 
his  Hletime.  But  we  hear  of  no  provision  for  their  appointment  after  his 
death.  Possibly  they  were  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  tribe, 
but  in  the  rapid  disintegration  of  Jewish  institutions  which  followed,  w« 
find  their  office  usurped  by  the  military  leader  who  had  for  a  time  retrieved 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Israel. 

II.  The  land  system  of  Israel  differed  much  from  the  Aryan  land  systems. 
There,  originally,  land  appears  to  have  been  held  in  common  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mark,  and  to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts,  for  wheat, 
spring  crops,  and  fallow,  beside  the  pasture  grounds ;  and  originally  to  have 
been  shifted  from  time  to  time,  when  exhausted.*  The  Semitic  and 
Turanian  tribes  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  Aryans  in  having  grasped 
much  earlier  the  idea  of  private  property  in  land.  The  Egyptians,  by 
Joseph's  advice,  had  converted  the  vast  bulk  of  Egyptian  proprietors  then 
existing  into  the  tenants  of  the  crown.  In  Palestine,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  Hittites  appear  also  to  have  recognized  the  rights  of 
private  proprietors.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxiii.,  t 
and  fancy  that  we  are  reading  of  an  account  of  the  permanent  acquisition  by 
Abraham  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicm.l  The  ground  was  evidently  the 
property  of  Ephron,  and  the  other  children  of  Heth  were  but  the  witnesses 
and  guarantors  of  the  legality  of  the  transaction.  A  similar  purchase  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  §  But  the  land  system  of  Palestine  received  a 
remarkable  modification  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Jehovah 
Himself  became  the  actual  owner  of  the  land ;  each  head  of  a  household 
received  his  inheritance  in  fief  and  in  perpetuity  from  Him.  The  institution 
of  the  year  of  release  secured  that  no  property  should  be  permanently 
alienated  from  its  owner.  Thus  every  Israelite  was  a  landed  proprietor  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  a  landed  proprietor  in  perpetuity.  Each  had,  therefore,  an 
equal  stake  in  the  community.  No  system  could  be  better  adapted  to  the 
stability  of  the  commonwealth.     But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 

•  "  Neque  qnisqnam  agri  modum  certura  ant  fines  habet  proprios."  CsBsar,  *  De  Bello 
Gallico,'  vi.  22 ;  Tacit.  ♦  Germ.,'  26  ;  Stubbs,  *  Constitutional  History,'  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii ; 
Froeman,  *  Norman  Conquest,'  ch.  i.  pp.  89,  90.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  acquired 
some  notions  of  private  property  in  land  between  the  time  of  Ceesar  and  that  of  Tacitus. 
It  appears  clear  that  they  brought  the  idea  with  them  to  this  country.  But  much  of  the 
land  was  still  held  in  common  at  that  time  (see  Stubbs,  *  Constitutional  History,'  vol.  i., 
oh.  v.).  t  Especially  w.  8,  10,  14,  and  17. 

I  This  view  if  taken  in  an  article  on  the  land  tenure  of  Palestine  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1880. 

§  Here  again  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  reviewer.  Jacob,  we  are  told  in  the  Hebrew, 
obtained  the  allotment  of  the  field  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent.  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  mdeh  here  was  the  ager  jmblicvi.  If  bo,  how  could  it  be  alienated,  and  how  wai 
It  that  if  private  property  in  land  were  unknown  among  the  BiTitea,  Jacob  lo  mnlj 
ohtained  it  for  himself  t    (See  also  Joah.  xxiv.  824 
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was  not  long  maintained.      First,  the  repeated  invasions  of  Israel,  and 

next  the  usurpations  of  kings  (1  Kings  xxi.  8),  destroyed  it,  and  in  the  later 

days  of  the  Jewish  history  we  j&nd  that  even  the  person  of  the  Israelite 

was  no  longer  sacred  from  slavery  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 11). 

One  feature  of  the  Jewish  land  system  seems  to  have  approximated  to 

the  Aryan  custom.    A   certain   amount  of  pasturage  (see  note  on  ^^P 

"  suburbs,**  ch.  xxi.  2)  was  reserved  for  the  Levites  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  cities  assigned  to  them.    It  seems  to  have  been  used  in  common  by 

them,  and  not  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  assignment  of  arable  land. 

As  the  Levites,  we  are  frequently  told,  had  no  inheritance  with  the  rest 

of  their  brethren,  the  view  taken  in  the  notes  seems  the  most  probable  one, 

that  they  dwelt  in  the  cities  with  their  brethren  of  each  tribe,  the  right 

of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  being  the  only  right  reserved  to  them.     The 

rest  of  their  subsistence  they  derived  from  the  offerings  of  the  people  (see 

iHi,  xiii.  14). 

I  y.  Contents  of  thb  Booiu 

As  has  been  already  said,  and  as  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  ch.  i  1, 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  clearly  a  continuation  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
It  commences  (oh.  i  1 — 9)  with  God's  charge  to  Joshua,  embracing  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  dominion  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  (2)  instruc- 
tions to  himself  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  confidence,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  is  to  seek  it.  He  is  to  be  succesBful,  if  he  studies  and  keeps  the  law  of  God. 

In  ch.  i.  10 — 15  we  have  Joshua's  instructions  to  the  people,  (1)  to  the 
officers  to  see  that  the  necessary  preparations  were  made,  and  (2)  to  the 
tribes  who  had  already  received  their  inheritance,  concerning  the  part  they 
were  to  take  in  the  impending  struggle.  Vers.  16 — 18  contain  the  people's 
acceptance  of  Joshua  as  leader  in  the  place  of  Moses,  and  their  promise  of 
a  most  implicit  obedience. 

Oh.  ii.  (see  notes)  is  parenthetical.  It  contains  the  preparations  Joshua 
had  already  made  for  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  by  sending  spies  to  reconnoitre 
the  first  city  he  intended  to  attack.  They  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
king,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  Rahab.  There  they  learn  the 
terror  which  the  news  of  their  approach  had  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  a  people  beheved  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  mighty 
deity.  They  were  hidden  by  Rahab  under  the  stalks  of  flax  (it  being  the 
time  of  the  earlier  harvest),  v^ere  then  let  down  the  city  wall,  after  having 
promised  to  save  Rahab  and  her  family  in  the  sack  of  the  city.  Certain 
tokens  were  agreed  upon  for  the  performance  of  this  promise,  and  then  the 
spies  departed,  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains,  thus  escaping  pursuit,  and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  Joshua. 

Ch.  iii.  contains  the  narrative  of  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  The  people 
followed  the  ark  at  a  fixed  distance,  until  they  had  reached  the  place 
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appointed  for  crossing.  The  waters,  as  usual  at  the  time  of  barley  harvest, 
had  overflowed  the  banks.  The  priests  bearing  the  ark  dipped  their  feet  in 
the  brim  of  the  water  at  the  point  to  which  the  waters  had  then  reached ; 
the  course  of  the  river  was  at  once  arrested  and  the  Israelites  crossed  on 
dry  land. 

Ch.  iv.  contains  the  continuation  of  the  narrative.  Joshua  gives  orders 
for  the  erection  of  two  memorials,  one  on  the  Canaan  side  of  Jordan,  where 
they  first  rested  for  the  night,  the  other  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  spot  on  the 
brink  of  the  swollen  river  where  the  priests  had  stood  during  the  crossiug. 
The  first  memorial  consisted  of  large  stones  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan.  The  others  (whence  they  came  we  are  not  told)  were  set  up  in  the 
shallow  water  where  the  priests  had  stood.  The  crossing  complete,  the 
priests  cross  with  the  ark,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  dry  land  on 
the  other  side  the  waters  flow  as  before.  The  memorial  is  then  set  up 
at  Gilgal,  and  its  purpose  is  explained. 

Ch.  V.  1 — 9  relates  the  formal  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  which  appears  (see  notes)  to  have  been  suspended  since  the 
rejection  of  the  people  in  Num.  xiv.  In  vers.  10,  11  we  read  of  the  keeping 
of  the  passover,  which  may  have  been  intermitted  altogether,  but  had 
certainly  not  been  kept  by  the  whole  nation  for  thirty-eight  years.  Ver.  12 
notes  the  cessation  of  the  manna. 

We  come  next  (ch.  v.  18 — ^vi.  27)  to  the  taking  of  Jericho.  Joshua  was 
near  Jericho,  either  engaged  in  meditation  or  in  reconnoitring  the  city, 
when  a  vision  (ver.  13)  appears  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  drawn 
sword,  who  (ver.  14)  announces  himself  as  the  **  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  *' 
and  (ver.  16)  as  a  Being  of  Divine  nature.  This  Being  proceeds  to  give 
directions  for  the  capture  of  the  city  (ch.  vi  2 — 5),  which,  as  the  first  step 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  was  to  be  of  an  entirely  supernatural  character. 
The  directions  are  abbreviated  in  the  narrative,  but  we  afterwards  learn 
more  fully  what  they  were.  The  men  of  war,  followed  by  seven  priests 
bearing  seven  trumpets  and  the  ark,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  rest  of 
the  people,  were  to  march  round  the  city  once  for  six  days.  On  the  seventh 
they  were  to  march  round  it  seven  times.  Then  a  prolonged  blast  was  to 
be  blown  on  the  trumpets,  the  people  were  to  raise  the  shout  of  victory,  and 
the  wall  of  the  city  would  fall  down  and  the  people  delivered  into  their 
hands.  The  spoil  of  the  city  was  to  be  solemnly  devoted  to  God.  These 
directions  (vers.  6 — 21)  were  fulfilled,  and  the  result  was  as  had  been 
promised.  We  next  (vers.  22 — 25)  read  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Eahab.  Verses  26,  27  relate  tlie  cmse 
pronounced  against  any  one  who  should  rebuild  Jericho,  and  the  ollect  of  ita 
fall  upon  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  Innd. 

Ch.  vii  brings  us  to  the  episode  of  Achan.     Joshua  sent  «i  small  detach- 
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ment  to  effect  the  capture  of  Ai,  following  the  advice  of  his  scouts,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  insignificant  place.  The  result  was  a  slight  repulse 
This  produced  an  effect  on  Joshua  and  the  people  which  would  have  been 
altogether  disproportionate  had  it  not  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  Jehovah'g 
displeasure  (vers.  2 — 6).  Joshua  prays  to  God,  and  is  told  that  such  was 
actually  the  fact,  for  the  ban  on  the  spoil  of  Jericho  had  been  transgressed. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  the  tribes,  families,  households,  and  lastly  individuals 
by  lot,  and  to  burn  the  transgressor  for  his  sin  (vers.  6 — 15).  Joshua  fulfils 
the  injunction  (vers.  16 — 19)  and  Achan  is  discovered  to  be  the  transgressor 
(ver.  8).  Adjured  by  Joshua,  he  confesses  his  misconduct,  which  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  secreted  goods  (vers.  19 — 23),  and 
Aclian  is  burnt,  with  all  his  family  and  goods,  and  ft  monumental  heap  raised 
to  commemorate  the  event  (vers.  24 — 26). 

Joshua  next  (ch.  viii.)  proceeds  to  the  capture  of  Ai.  He  now  regards  it 
as  a  task  of  importance  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  force,  and  is  instructed 
by  Ood  to  do  so  (vers.  1 — 8).  He  gives  directions  for  the  attack,  which  was 
to  consist  of  a  feint  by  the  main  body  of  the  Israelites  to  draw  the  defenders 
away  from  the  city,  while  the  real  attack  was  to  be  made  by  a  detachment 
pi  iced  in  ambush  (vers.  4 — 9).  The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  detachment 
iu  ambush  occupied  the  city,  thus  denuded  of  its  defenders,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
while  the  warriors  of  Ai,  with  the  Israelite  host  turning  upon  them  in  front, 
and  their  city  in  flames  in  their  rear,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  were 
unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  Ai,  its  king  and  people,  were  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  city  made  a  heap  of  ruins  (vers.  10 — 29). 

It  is  here  that  the  majority  of  MSS.  place  the  fulfilment  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Moses  in  Deut.  xi.  29  and  xxvii.,  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  law  upon 
the  altar  at  Ebal  (ch.  viii.  80 — 85),  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  presence  of 
the  people. 

In  ch.  ix.  we  read  of  the  effect  of  these  successes  upon  the  people  of  the 
land.  While  they  stirred  the  kings  to  resistance  (vers.  1,  2)  they  induced 
the  Gibeonite  republic  to  prefer  an  accommodation.  Aware,  by  some 
means,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  doomed  to  destruction,  they 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  representing  themselves  as  a  distant  people,  and 
the  artifices  are  recorded  whereby  they  sought  to  gain  credence  for  this 
statement  (vers.  8  —  18).  The  Israelites,  not  regarding  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  refer  to  Jehovah,  fell  into  the  trap.  They 
afterwards  discovered  the  fraud,  and  doomed  the  Gibeonites  to  perpetual 
servitude,  sparing  their  Hves  on  account  of  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  do 
■0  (vers.  14 — 27). 

This  submission  of  the  Gibeonites  appears  to  have  disconcerted  the 
preparations  which  were  making  for  a  general  league  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Palestine  against  the  invaders.     Startled  by  the  imminence  of  th«  dangeZf 
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the  kings  of  Boutliem  Palestine  hastily  gathered  their  forces  together,  not 
to  attack  Joshua,  but  to  reduce  Gibeon  (ch.  x.  1 — 5).  Their  plans  are  dis- 
concerted by  the  celerity  of  Joshua,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  tidings  of  the 
attack  on  Gibeon,  falls  suddenly  upon  the  allies  in  the  morning,  and  routs 
them  with  immense  slaughter  (vers.  6 — 10).  A  violent  storm  (ver.  11) 
assists  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  and  Joshua  adjures  the  sun  and 
moon  not  to  go  down  until  his  victory  is  complete,  an  adjuration  which  is 
fulfilled  (vers.  12 — 14).  We  next  read  (vers.  16 — 27  :  for  ver.  15  see  notes) 
of  the  death  of  the  five  kings,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  Then 
come  a  series  of  sieges  (vers.  28 — 43),  those  of  Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish, 
Eglon,  Hebron,  and  Debir,  as  well  as  the  annihilation  of  an  expedition  from 
Gezer,  with  the  view  of  forcing  Joshua  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lachish  (ver.  33). 
The  result  of  this  was  the  subjugation  of  the  country  from  Gibeon  to  Kadesh- 
barnea  and  Gaza. 

Ch.  xi.  brings  us  to  a  combination  of  the  cities  of  northern  Palestine, 
under  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  to  resist  the  progress  of  Joshua.  The  rendezvous 
appointed  was  at  the  lake  Merom,  not  far  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  range 
(vers.  1 — 5).  But  once  more  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  promptitude  of 
Joshua,  who  fell  upon  them  before  their  preparations  were  complete,  and 
totally  routed  them,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities  (vers,  6 — 14).  But  the 
reduction  of  northern  Palestine  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  that  of  the 
south.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Joshua  made  war  a  long  time  with  those 
kings  (ver.  18).  But  the  result  was  the  reduction  of  the  whole  country 
with  certain  exceptions,  of  which  we  afterwards  read  (ch.  xvii.  12).  The 
supremacy  of  Israel  was,  however,  not  contested,  as  the  payment  of  tribute 
shows  (vera  16 — 20).  Li  vers.  21 — 23  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Anakim,  who  had  probably  taken  refuge  in  Philistia,  but  who  had  clearly 
taken  advantage  of  Joshua's  prolonged  campaign  in  the  north  to  repossess 
themselves  of  their  cities.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  this  territory 
was  given  by  lot  to  Judah,  for  this  tribe  must  have  been  engaged  with  the  rest 
in  the  campaign  in  the  north-  The  reduction  of  the  Anakim,  exhausted  by 
their  previous  defeats,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  difficult  task. 

Ch.  xii.  commences  the  second  portion  of  the  book,  which  relates  to  the 
territory  conquered  by  Israel,  and  its  distribution  among  the  tribes.  The 
district  beyond  Jordan,  inhabited  by  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  is  first  mentioned  (vers.  1 — 6).  In  the  remaining  verses  the 
territories  of  thirty-one  kings  are  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Joshua. 

Ch.  xiii.  commences  with  the  mention  of  the  portions  of  Palestine  as  yet 
unconquered,  and  proceeds  to  a  more  minute  specification  of  the  conquered 
territory  eastward  of  Jordan.  The  unconquered  territory  consisted  (1)  of 
Philistia  (vers.  2,  8) ;  (2)  of  the  lowlands  bordering  on  Sidon  (see  notes^ 
(8)  the  ooontzy  near  Aphek;  (4)  the  land  of  the  Giblites;  and  (5)  tha 
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extreme  northern  portion  of  Palestine,  including  the  great  Lebanon  range 
(vers.  4 — 6).  Joshua  is  now  commanded  to  assign  the  land  beyond  Jordan, 
which  is  described  in  detail,  with  occasional  references  to  the  condition  of 
the  country  when  the  book  was  written,  and  the  remark,  several  times 
repeated,  that  the  Levites  had  no  share  in  the  allotment  (vers.  7 — 14).  Then 
follows  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  the  territory  beyond  Jordan,  and  the 
races  displaced  (vers.  16 — 33). 

Ch.  xiv.  tells  us  that  the  inheritance  was  made  by  lot,  and  repeats,  after 
the  author's  manner,  the  statements  that  the  country  beyond  Jordan  was 
given  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  and  that  the  Levites  had  no  part  in  the 
distribution  (vers.  1 — 6).  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  (vers.  6 — 16)  is 
devoted  to  Caleb's  request,  and  its  fulfilment. 

Ch.  XV.  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  first  (vera  1 — 12)  traces  out 
the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  second  (vers.  18 — 19)  narrates  an 
interesting  incident  in  the  family  of  Caleb.  The  third  (vers.  22 — 68) 
enumerates  the  cities  of  Judah. 

Ch.  xvi.  describes  the  border  of  Ephraim. 

Ch.  xvii.  begins  by  mentioning  the  families  of  the  portion  of  the  tribe 
whose  inheritance  was  west  of  Jordan  (vers.  1 — 6),  specially  noting  the  fact 
that  **  Manasseh's  daughters  "  had  an  inheritance  with  his  sons.  Vers.  7 — 11 
give  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  territory  of  Manasseh.  Vers.  12 — 18 
record  the  complaint  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  that  the  portion  allotted  to 
them  was  not  sufficient,  and  Joshua's  answer. 

Ch.  xviii.  gives  the  account  of  the  fresh  survey  ordered  by  Joshua  (vers. 
1 — 9),  and  the  fresh  division  (ver.  10)  in  consequence.  In  ver.  11  begins 
the  description  of  the  border  of  Benjamin,  which  is  continued  to  ver.  20. 
Then  follows  (vers.  21 — 28)  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin. 

Ch.  xix.  1 — 9  names  the  cities  in  the  territory  of  Simeon.  The  border  of 
Zebulon  follows  {vers.  10 — 16),  and  is  succeeded  by  the  border  of  Issachar 
(vers.  17—28);  Asher  (vers.  24—81)  follows;  then  Naphtali  (vers.  82—39); 
and  lastly  (vers.  40 — 48),  Dan,  whose  later  migration  northward  when  they 
found  the  territory  too  small  for  them,  is  here  recorded.  When  all  the  allot- 
ments had  been  made,  Joshua  himself  received  his  portion  (vers.  49 — 61). 

Oh.  XX.  contains  the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge ;  and  ch.  xxi.  that 
of  the  Lovitical  cities. 

In  ch.  xxii.  the  history  is  resumed.  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  on  their 
return,  after  a  solemn  farewell  from  Joshua,  to  their  inheritance,  fearing 
that  they  shall  be  regarded  as  outcasts  beyond  Jordan,  erect  an  altar  on 
their  way  homeward,  as  a  token  of  their  connection  with  Israel  (vers.  1 — 10). 
The  remaining  tribes,  regarding  this  act  as  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  gather  together  in  assembly,  prepare  for  war,  but  first  send  an 
embassy,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  westward  of 
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Jordan,  accompanied  by  Phinehas,  as  the  representative  of  the  priesthood, 
to  remonstrate  (vers.  11 — 20).  They  receive  the  unexpected  reply  that,  so 
far  from  the  erection  of  this  altar  being  significative  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  law  of  Moses,  it  had  precisely  the  contrary  object,  and  was  intended  to 
show,  their  deep  reverence  for  that  law,  and  an  evidence  of  the  right  they 
had  to  consider  themselves  subject  to  it  (vers.  21 — 24).  The  reply  is  re- 
garded as  eminently  satisfactory  (vers.  30 — 34),  and  is  received  with  deep 
thankfulness  by  Israel  at  large. 

Ch.  xxiii.  relates  a  charge  given  by  Joshua  to  the  children  of  Israel  when 
advanced  in  age.  He  first  (vers.  8 — 5)  reminds  them  of  what  God  has  done 
and  promises  to  do.  Then  (vers.  6 — 11)  he  reminds  them  of  their  duty  in 
consequence,  and  warns  them  (vers.  12,  13)  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  it, 
concluding  with  a  final  appeal  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  long  career,  in  which 
God  has  signally  fulfilled  His  promises,  and  his  approaching  death. 

Ch.  xxiv.  contains  the  history  of  another  great  gathering,  following,  no 
doubt,  closely  on  the  former,  in  which  Joshua  seeks  to  bind  the  Israelites 
once  more  before  his  death,  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  to  their  duty  of  obedience 
to  God.  He  commences  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Israel  (ver. 
2 — 13),  and  while  bidding  them  choose  their  gods  for  themselves,  declares 
his  fixed  determination  to  serve  Jehovah  only  (vers.  14,  15).  The  people 
reply  by  declaring  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  serve  another  god  (vers. 
16 — 18).  Joshua  reminds  them  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  yet  without 
shaking  their  purpose  (vers.  19 — 21).  He  calls  them  to  witness  against 
themselves  that  they  have  made  the  promise,  to  which  they  assent,  bids 
them  put  away  all  strange  gods,  and  writes  the  covenant  then  made  in  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  places  a  great  stone  as  a  memorial  of  the  event,  after 
which  the  people  separate  (vers.  22 — 28).  In  the  remaining  verses  we  read 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua  (vers.  29,  30),  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
children  of  Israel  after  his  death  (ver.  31),  of  the  interment  of  the  bones  of 
Jo3ej)h  (ver.  82),  and  lastly  (ver.  83),  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar. 

§  VL  Obitioal  and  Exegetioal  Helps. 

Those  who  find  it  easy  to  consult  authors  in  the  learned  languages  will 
find  much  help  in  Omgen's  *  Homilies  on  Joshua,'  which  we  have  in  a  Latin 
dress.  These,  with  the  'Questions*  of  Theodoret  and  Augustine,  may  be 
found  in  various  editions.  The  commentary  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarohi 
(Rashi)  originally  written  in  Rabbinic,  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and 
is  very  brief,  and  often  much  to  the  point.  Calvin's  Commentary  may  be 
found  in  Latin  and  French,  and  an  excellent  English  translation  has  been 
issued  by  the  Calvin  Society.  His  treatment  of  Joshua  is  neither  so  striking 
nor  so  suggestive  as  his  works  on  the  New  Testament,  but  his  sound  mas- 
culine  understanding  is  often  displayed  in  valuable  thoughts.      MAsrua, 
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OBo-rttTS,  and  others  mny  Le  consulted  in  the  *  Critiei  Sacri,*  and  the  learning 
and  industry  of  Rosenmuller,  as  well  as  the  brief  and  pregnant,  though  often 
hazardous,  suggestions  of  Maurer,  may  either  be  consulted  in  their  own 
works,  or  in  Barrett's  *  Synopsis.*  Cobneltos  1  Lapidb  is  a  most  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  Jesuit  commentator,  and  is  terse,  pointed,  and  acute, 
MioHAELis'  *Anmerknngen  fiir  Ungelehrte*  are  in  German.  There  is  a 
learned  Commentary  by  Calmet.  Poole's  *  Synopsis  *  combines  many 
of  the  older  commentators  with  skill  and  accuracy.  Of  later  aids  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  may  mention  Keil,  Fay  (in  Lange'a 
Commentary),  and  the  abbreviated  and  often  improved  edition  of  Keil  in 
the  volume  containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Buth,  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch. 
All  these  have  been  translated  in  Messrs.  Clark's  Series.  Knobel's  learned 
and  most  valuable  work  can  only  at  present  be  consulted  in  the  original. 
Bleek's  *  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament '  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Venables  (Bell  and  Co.).  Dr.  Davidson's  *  Introduction '  contains  much  valu- 
able matter,  but  the  student  must  expect  to  find  the  **  destructive  criticism  " 
in  his  pages.  In  Ewald's  *  History  of  Israel '  the  reader  will  find  much 
light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  period.  The  geography  of  Palestine 
has  been  profusely  illustrated.  The  best  known  works  are  those  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter,  and  Canon  Tristram,  while 
the  latest  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  by  Dr.  Espin,  in  the  *  Speaker's 
Commentary,*  contains  the  latest  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject, 
while  of  smaller  works  much  geographical  and  general  information  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Maolear's  •  Joshua,'  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  for 
homiletio  treatment,  but  much  may  be  gathered  in  this  department  from 
the  works  of  Adam  Clarke  and  Thomas  Scott,  and  above  all,  from  the  pious 
and  thoughtful  labours  of  Matthew  Henry.  Hall's  *  Contemplations  '  are 
a  perfect  mine  of  reflections  on  the  particular  points  selected,  while  Dr. 
Vaughan's  *  Heroes  of  Faith,'  and  the  late  Bishop  Wilberfobob's  *  Heroes 
al  Hebrew  History,'  will  also  be  very  useful  to  the  preacher. 


Note  A,,  Introduction^  p.  xi 

Th«  number  of  expressions  found  in  Joshua  and  not  in  the  Pentateuch  given  in 
Section  I.  is  incomplete.  We  may  add  the  peculiar  form  of  the  infinitive  in  cli.  xxii, 
25,  where  see  note.  The  word  nj(<^  occurs  first  in  ch.  xxii  24,  though  many  wordfl 
for  anxiety  and  fear  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  use  of  {j^^n  adverbially 
occurs  only  in  Josh,  ii  1.  The  word  n"l^n  occurs  first  in  ch.  vii.  19.  If  the  word 
(Ugnifies  praise  here,  as  it  does  elsewhere  (as  in  Psa.  xxvl  7,  &o.),  the  use  of  the 
word  is  a  very  decided  indication  of  difierent  authorship  from  the  Pentateuch. 
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And  th«  gerise  confession  appears  to  be  qnite  a  later  one.  It  is  only  fonnd  in 
Ezra  X.  11.  The  lliplnl  of  P^^  in  the  sense  of  setting  up,  in  the  place  of  the 
original  meauiug,  to  pour  out,  is  first  found  in  Josh,  vii  23.  This  use  is  only  found 
elsewhere  in  Job,  where  it  frequently  means  "  molten,"  and  thence  "  hard,"  "  firm." 
The  adverbial  use  of  the  infinitive  pH  or  P^H  is  peculiar  to  Joshua.  The 
pT>3  or  lance  is  first  mentioned  there.  The  Pentateuch  has  another  word,  riDI. 
^3SD  for  darkness  is  only  found  in  ch.  xxiv.  7.  The  word  DD3  for  "  goods "  is 
almost  peculiar  to  Joshua,  and  is  described  by  Gesenius  as  a  "  word  of  the  later 
Hebrew."  But  why  it  is  found  in  Joshua  and  not  in  the  Pentateuch  is  hard  to 
explain  on  the  Deuteronpmist  revision  theory.  It  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Chronicles 
and  Ecclesiastes.  Another  word  occurring  first  in  Joshua  is  ''^"ID  for  the  lords  of 
the  Philistines,  implying  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  IsraeUtes  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  and  therefore  a  strong  argument  for  the  early  date  of  Joshua  and 
for  the  Pentateuch  having  been  written  before  the  invasion  of  Palestine.  Other 
words  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  n>v  (or  if  we  read  the  Hithpahel  of  1"'V  the 
word  is  still,  in  this  form,  peculiar  to  Joshua — see  note  on  ch.  ix.  12),  fV  TlCJ^Q  stalks 
of  flax  ;  nipn  cord.  The  phrases  ^">y  njQ  and  ^"^  "IQH  appear  first  in  Joshua,  and 
so  does  the  verb  "Jfc^H  applied  to  a  boundary  line.  But  this  last  can  hardly  be  quoted 
as  in  any  way  assisting  to  determine  the  date  of  the  book,  since  the  Pentateuch  has 
httle  or  nothing  about  boundaries,  and  that  the  word  was  previously  in  existence  is 
shown  by  the  noun  "lt<h,  which  is  found  in  Genesis.  On  the  whole  the  Unguistio 
phenomena  of  Joshua  are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  view  taken  in  Section  I. 
The  number  of  words  occurring  for  the  first  time  are  few.  Nearly  ten  times  as 
many  occur  for  the  first  time  in  Judges.  But  (1)  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  brief  his- 
torical narrative,  in  which  few  unusual  words  would  be  Hkely  to  occur ;  and  (2)  if 
written  soon  after  the  Pentateuch,  when  that  was  the  only  book  of  importance 
Hebrew  hterature  possessed — a  book,  moreover  (Josh.  i.  8),  which  was  held  in  the 
highest  reverence — it  would  be  hkely  to  agree  in  its  main  features  with  the  diction 
of  its  predecessor.  Long  settlement  in  Palestine,  with  a  life  of  much  greater  liberty 
and  dignity,  would  bring  many  new  words  into  use.  And  such  words  we  find  in 
unusual  nimibers  in  the  comparatively  small  Book  of  Judges. 

Note  B.t  p.  xL 

To  the  passages  indicating  minute  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  the  events  he  was  describing,  ch.  xvii.  14 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  2,  4 ;  xxii.  8, 17,  22,  may 
be  added,  beside  many  others  *'eferred  to  in  the  notes. 

Note  C.f  pp.  xxiv.,  xxvii 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  perusal  of  the  latest  authorities  would  lead  the  student 
is  that  Palestine  was  a  congeries  of  nationahties  gathered  together  for  commeicial 
purposes,  that  the  Hittite  element  formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  people,  and  that 
in  some  way  or  other  these  independent  communities  had  managed  to  escape 
subjection  to  the  Hittite  monarch  at  Carchemish,  as  also  to  Egypt 

General  Note, 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  following  exposition  to  gather  togethei 
the  notices  of  locality  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  if  a  preachei 
finds  a  name  mentioned  elsewhere  he  may  turn  to  the  Book  of  Joshua  for  additional 
information  (see  Geogpraphical  Index) 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I.  1—4. 

Joshua's  commission. — Ver.  1. — Now 
After  the  death  of  Moses.  The  form  of 
the  Hebrew  is  the  usual  historical  one  for 
the  continuation  of  a  narrative  before  com- 
menced. The  Book  of  Joshua  is  thus 
shown  to  be,  and  to  be  intended  to  be,  a 
continuation  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  ends  with  the  death  of  Moses  (see 
Speaker's  Commentary  in  loc).  This  link 
of  connection  is  lost  in  the  English  version. 
The  question  forces  itself  upon  the  critic. 
At  what  time  was  this  consecutive  narra- 
tive— written,  as  is  admitted,  in  various 
styles,  in  the  language  of  obviously  distinct 
periods — first  composed  and  palmed  off  upon 
the  Jews  as  the  genuine  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with 
the  events  he  describes?  The  servant  of 
the  Lord.  This  term  (Keil)  is  applied  to 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  (Pea.  cxix.  91),  to 
the  angels  (Job  iv.  18),  to  the  prophets 
(Jer.  vii.  25,  &c.),  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  to  the  Jewish  people  (Exod.  xix.  5), 
to  Zerubbabel  (Hag.  ii.  23),  and  even  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv.  9,  <fec.),  as  the 
appointed  minister  of  God's  wrath,  and  to 
pious  men  in  general  (Gesenius ;  see  Psa. 
xxxiv.  23,  &c.).  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Zech.  iii.  8  ;  comp.  the  word  TraXg 
similarly  applied  in  Acts  iv.  27).  It  origin- 
ally implies  the  position  of  a  slave,  whether 
born  in  the  house  or  bought  with  money 
(see  Levit.  xxv.  39  ;  and  Gen.  ix.  25  ;  Exod. 
xiii.  3,  14).  In  all  cases  it  expresses  a  closer 
and  more  familiar  relation  than  the  term 
minister  below.  Keil  says  that  it  is  applied 
so  frequently  to  Moses  that  it  has  become 
alTTiost  his  *•  official  title"  (see  Deut.  xxxiv. 
6,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  passim,  and  cf. 
Heb.  iii.  5).    It  is,  however,  still  more  £re- 


quently  applied  to  David.  Bnt  it  suits  well 
with  the  special  and  peculiar  mission  which 
Moses  had  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  the  household  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  His  steward  and  representative, 
ruling  over  the  family  of  God  in  His  name, 
and  giving  to  them  the  directions  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  That  the  Lord  spake 
imto  Joshua.  Either  by  Urim  and  Thmri' 
minif  which  seems  at  least  probable  (see 
Num.  xxvii.  21,  and  Josh.  ix.  14).  But  the 
great  majority  of  commentators  prefer  the 
idea  of  an  inward  revelation,  since  the  words 
are  frequently  used  in  this  Book  of  God'a 
revelations  to  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  7  ;  iv.  1,  15  ; 
V.  2,  9  ;  vi.  2,  Ac).  The  manner  of  these 
inward  revelations  is  also  a  matter  on  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  They,  no 
doubt,  were  frequently  made  through  a  vision 
or  dream,  as  to  Abraham  at  Sodom  (Geu. 
xviii.  1),  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  Joshua  him- 
self (ch.  V.  13).  But  it  is  by  no  means  cle>ur 
that  they  were  always  so.  The  voice  of 
God  in  answer  to  prayer  is  recognised  by 
Christians  in  a  strong  inward  persuasion  of 
the  desirabiUty  or  necessity  of  a  particular 
course.  Of  this  kind  would  seem  to  be  the 
answer  to  St.  Paul's  prayer  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9, 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  passugcg 
such  as  Gen.  xii.  1,  xxii.  1,  2,  nothing  more 
is  meant  than  that  the  persuasion,  by  Go«l"8 
permission  or  inspiration,  was  strongly  felt 
within.  And  so  it  is  possible  that  one  so 
specially  and  divinely  commissioned  ag 
Joshua  discerned,  in  a  strong  and  aj)pa- 
rently  irresistible  conviction,  the  voice  ot 
God  (of.  Acts  xvi.  7  ;  2  Cor  i.  17).  Josfiua'§ 
name  was  originally  HosJiea  (like  the  pro- 
phet and  the  Israelitish  king  of  that  name). 
The  name  originally  meant  salvation,  or 
deliverance,  but  it  was  changed,  either  when 
he  entered  into  Moses'  service,  or  when  ha 
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WM  abont  to  fight  the  Amaleldtes  (Num. 
xiii.  8,  16 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  44),  into  Jehoshna, 
or  Joshua  (either  "  God  shall  save,"  or 
*' God's  salvation").  It  is  not  stated  in 
Holy  Writ  token  the  name  Joshua  was 
given.  In  Exod.  xvii.  9,  where  Joshua  is 
named  for  the  first  time,  he  is  called  by  the 
name  Moses  gave  him,  and  is  mentioned 
incidentally  as  a  person  well  known  to  the 
writer  and  his  readers.  The  reader  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  in  the  form  Jeshua 
(Gr.  'l7]Govg)  it  was  the  name  of  onr  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  and  that  the  Name  which  is 
now  above  all  other  names  ii  used  of  Joshua 
in  two  places  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Acta 
Tii.  45,  in  Heb.  iv.  8.  It  was  a  common  name 
in  later  times,  as  Col.  iv.  11  and  Acts  xiii.  6 
will  serve  to  show.  In  later  Hebrew,  as  in 
Neh.  viii.  17,  Joshua  is  called  Jeshua,  and  the 
names  of  Joshua  and  Jeshua  are  given  in- 
discriminately to  the  high  priest,  the  son  of 
Josedech,  who  was  contemporary  with  the 
building  of  the  second  temple.  For  Josbua 
as  a  type  of  Christ  the  reader  may  consult  a 
deep  passage  in  '  Pearson  on  the  Creed,'  Art. 
II.,  from  which  some  of  the  most  striking 
parts  are  here  quoted  : — "  First,  it  was  he 
alone,  of  all  which  passed  out  of  Egypt,  who 
was  designed  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel 
into  Canaan,  which  land,  as  it  is  a  type  of 
heaven,  so  is  the  person  which  brought  the 
Israelites  into  that  place  of  rest  a  type  of 
Him  who  only  can  bring  us  into  the  presence 
of  God,  and  there  prepare  our  mansions  for 
us.  Besides,  it  is  further  observable,  not 
only  what  Joshua  did,  but  what  Moses  could 
not  do.  The  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  but  left  them 
in  the  wUdemess.  Joshua,  the  snocessor, 
only  could  effect  that  in  which  Moses  failed. 
Moses  must  die  that  Joshua  may  succeed 
(Rom.  iii.  20 — 22).  The  command  of  cir- 
cumcision was  not  given  to  Moses,  but  to 
Joshua ;  nor  were  the  Israelites  circumcised 
in  the  wilderness  under  the  conduct  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but  in  the  land  of  Canaan  under 
their  successor.  Which  speaketh  Jesus  to 
be  the  true  oircumciser,  the  author  of 
another  circumcision  than  that  of  the  flesh 

S[lom.  ii.  29 ;  Col.  ii.  11).  If  we  look  on 
oshua  as  the  •  minister  of  Moses,'  he  is 
even  in  that  a  type  of  Christ,  '  the  minister 
of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God.' 
If  we  look  on  him  as  the  successor  of 
Moses,  in  that  he  represented  Jesus,  inas- 
much as  *  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  oanxe  by  Jesus  Christ.'  If 
we  look  on  him  as  judge  and  ruler  of  Israel, 
there  is  scarce  an  action  which  is  not  pre- 
dictive of  our  Saviour.  He  begins  his  office 
at  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  Christ  was 
baptized  and  enters  upon  the  public  exer- 
•iM  of  His  prophetical  office ;  he  ohooseth 


there  twelve  men  out  of  the  people  to  carry 
twelve  stones  over  with  them,  as  our  Jesus 
thence  began  to  choose  His  twelve  apostles, 
those  foundation-stones  in  the  Church  of 
God  (Rev.  xxi  14).  Joshua  smote  the 
Amalekites  and  subdued  the  Canaanites,  by 
the  first  making  way  to  enter  the  laud,  by 
the  second  giving  possession  of  it.  And 
Jesus  in  like  manner  goeth  in  and  out 
before  us  against  our  spiritual  enemies, 
subduing  sin  and  Satan, and  so  opening  and 
clearing  our  way  to  heaven ;  destroying  the 
last  enemy,  death,  and  so  gi^ing  us  posses- 
sion of  eternal  life."  Pearson  quotes  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Theodoret,  and  otheri 
as  justifying  his  view  of  the  history.  Theo- 
doret, moreover,  in  his  '  Questions  on 
Joshua,'  remarks  on  the  coincidence  be- 
tween Josh.  i.  17  and  John  v.  46.  And 
Origen,  in  his  first  '  Homily  on  Joshua,* 
remarks  on  the  fact  that  the  first  time  the 
sacred  name  meets  us  in  the  Book  of  God, 
it  is  as  the  leader  of  an  army  (Exod.  xvii.  9). 
Another  way  in  which  Joshua  was  a  type  of 
Christ  is  this.  Under  Moses  there  are  con- 
stant murmurings  and  disputings,  for  "  the 
law  made  nothing  perfect"  (Heb.  vii.  19). 
Under  Joshua  all  is  confidence  and  triumph, 
for  "  by  one  offering  Jesus  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  *'  (Heb.  x^ 
14).  Moses'  minister.  This  word  is  princi- 
pally used  of  service  in  the  house  of  God, 
Thus  it  is  used  of  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
Exod.  xxviii.  43 ;  xxxix.  41,  &g.  :  of  Samuel, 
1  Sam.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  1,  &c. :  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  1  Chron.  vi.  32  ;  xvi.  4 ;  Ezek.  xir. 
5  ;  Joel  i.  9,  &e.  In  these  places  it  seemi 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  LXX.  XaiTovpyoc* 
But  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  snch  ser- 
vice. In  Exod.  xxxiii.  11,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  Joshua,  it  is  rendered  in  the  LXX 
by  Oepdrriov,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Joshua's  service  to  Moses  was  not  exclu- 
sively of  a  religious  character.  Some  com- 
mentators have  suggested  the  word  aide-de- 
camp,  but  this  would  be  equally  incorrect 
in  the  opposite  direction,  since  Joshua's 
services  (see  Exod,  xxiv.  13 ;  xxxiii.  11) 
were  clearly  not  rendered  only  in  time  of 
war.  The  word  is  used  of  Abishag  the 
Shunamite,  1  Kings  i.  4,  15 ;  and  of 
Elisha,  1  Kings  xix.  21. 

Ver.  2. — Moses  my  servant  is  dead. 
••When  you  see  Jerusalem  overthrown,  the 
altar  forsaken,  no  sacritices,  no  holocausts, 
no  drink  offerings,  no  priests,  no  Levitical 
ministry,  when  you  see  all  these  things 
cease,  say  it  is  because  Moses  the  servant  of 
God  is  dead,  and  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ob- 
tains the  leadership  "  (Origen,  Hom.  2  on 
Josh.).  This  Jordan.  Called  "  this  "  because 
it  was  now  close  to  them,  just  as  we  hart 
"  thid  people,"  "  this  Lebanon  "  {w  BPtt 
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on  Ter.  4),  &c.  The  name  Jordan  signifies 
••Descender,"  from  the  verb  TT^  to  de- 
Ecend.  The  word  fitly  describes  the  head- 
long current  of  the  nver,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Macgregor  {'Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,' 
p.  282),  has  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet  per  mile, 
and  if  we  subtract  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
and  the  lake  and  attendant  marshes  of 
Huleh,  of  thirty  feet.  Between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  however,  the  ave- 
rage fall  is  much  less.  Just  after  leaving 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  its  fall  is  over  forty 
feet.  (Conder,  'Handbook,'  p.  216).  It 
may  be  interesting  to  com4)are  with  this 
the  average  inclination  of  some  of  our  own 
English  rivers.  The  swiftest  is  the  Dee,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  which  has  a  fall  of  16 '5  ft.  per 
mile.  The  Tweed  and  Clyde  have  a  fall  of 
16  ft.  and  14  ft.  respectively,  while  the 
Severn  has  but  26 J  in.,  the  Thames  18  in., 
and  the  Shannon  9  in.  per  mile.  This 
comparative  table  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  Jordan.  The  various 
explorers  bear  testimony  to  the  swiftness  of 
its  current.  Thus  Eobinson,  in  his  '  Bib- 
lical Researches,'  says,  *'  The  current  was  so 
strong  that  even  Komeh,  a  stout  swimmer 
of  the  Nile,  was  carried  down  several  yards 
in  crossing."  ♦'  It  was  so  swift,"  says  Dr. 
Bartlett  ('Egypt  and  Palestine,*  p.  452), 
"  that  a  gentleman  of  another  company, 
who  went  to  bathe,  was  not  suffered  by  his 
friends  to  do  so  without  a  rope  most  un- 
romantically  attached  to  his  person."  Tbig 
was  in  March,  at  the  time  of  the  overflowing 
(see  chap,  iii.),  and  he  adds,  "the  turbid 
stream  rushed  along  like  a  mill-race." 
Canon  Tristram,  visiting  it  in  April,  de- 
scribes it  as  "rushing  with  tremendous 
force."  It  rises  among  the  snows  of  Her- 
mon,  dashes  down  headlong  into  the  lake 
Huleh,  the  Merom  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
thence,  with  a  descent  of  60  ft.  per  mile,  into 
the  Sea  of  Gahlee.  Thence  it  shapes  its 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  with  greatly  dimin- 
ished velocity  into  that  strange  depression 
•where  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  at  alevel  of  1,290  ft. 
beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  I 
do  give,  hterally,  I  am  giving  ;  i.e.,  at  this 
moment,  when  you  are  preparing  to  enter 
it. 

Ver.  3. — Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your 
foot  doth  tread  upon.  These  words  are  a 
quot.ition,  almost  word  for  word,  from  Deut. 
xi.  24,  but  the  original  promise  is  to  be  found 
in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 7,  with  which  we  may  com- 
pare Gen.  xiii.  14 — 17;  xv.  18;  xvii.  8. 
Comp.  also  Josh.  xiv.  9  ;  Exod.  xxiii.  80,31, 
&c.  It  was  God's  purpose  that  the  whole 
land  should  belong  to  the  children  of  Israel ; 
A  purpose  which,  as  usual  in  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy, is  signified  by  the  use  of  the  perfect 
teiiM  hu%.    The  oonqnegt  wai  intended  to 


be  complete.  Not  a  foot's  breadth  was  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  its  former  owners.  Hut 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  Holy  Writ,  v>'it  may 
mark  the  way  in  which  man's  sin  and  wMiit 
of  faith  has  marred  the  purposes  of  God.  iu 
the  Book  of  Judges  we  read  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  not  only  not  driven  out,  but  that 
the  children  of  Israel  made  marriages  with 
them,  worshipped  their  gods,  and  practised 
their  abominations.  Jerusalem  remained  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Jebu sites  until  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  Philistines  remained  in 
possession  of  their  portion  of  Palestine  until 
it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.  We  may  observe  that,  according 
to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism,  this 
citation  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  proof  that  that 
Book  existed  when  the  Book  of  Joshua  was 
written.  For  the  cumbrous  scheme  of 
Elohists,  Jehovists,  Deuteronomists,  and 
the  like,  by  which  this  natural  conclusion 
is  overruled,  see  Introduction.  Have  I  given 
it.  The  preterite  here  denotes  God's  pur- 
pose (cf.  Gen.  i.  29). 

Ver.  4. — From  the  wilderness  and  this 
Lebanon.  The  words  suppose  a  line  to  be 
drawn  from  the  desert  of  Arabia  on  the  south 
and  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  to 
the  River  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other,  includ- 
ing the  land  of  the  Hittites  (see  1  Kings  iv. 
24;  2  Chron.  ix.  26).  Tiphsah,  the  later 
Thapsacus,  was  far  north  of  the  utmost 
limits  of  Palestine,  and  almost  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Antioch.  Azzah  is  generally  termed 
Gaza  in  our  version.  See  note  on  chap.  xL 
22.  The  land  of  the  Hittites  here  (Keil)  seems 
to  be  taken  for  the  land  of  Canaan  in  general 
(see  1  Kings  x.  29  ;  2  Kings  vii.  6;  Ezek.  xvi. 
3),  but  extending  far  beyond  their  border, 
and  including  Syria,  Moab,  Ammon,  the  land 
of  Bashan,and  part  of  Arabia.  This  was  never 
actually  in  the  hand  of  the  Israelites  save 
during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.when 
these  regions  were  either  tributary  to  them, 
or  had  been  actually  reduced  under  their  im- 
mediate sway.  "  The  promise,"  says  Theo- 
doret,  "  was  not  undefined,  but  '  if  ye  shall 
keep  my  commandments  and  ordinances* 
(Deut.  xi.  22,  28).  But  they,  inasmuch  as 
they  immediately  transgressed  the  law,  did 
not  obtain  the  perfect  promises.  The  Divine 
Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  conquered 
those  places  on  which  they  set  their  foot, 
but  even  those  in  which  their  all-wise  writ- 
ings were  read ;  and  the  land  that  was  before 
a  desert  they  displayed  as  a  Divine  Para- 
dise." This  Lebanon.  This  expression  is  no 
doubt  used  because  Lebanon  was  visible 
from  the  spot  where  Joshua  was  standing. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  We 
learn  from  traveller"  thnt  its  range,  which 
there  ia  no  doubt  iuoiuaed   that  of  ijit^ 
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Lebanon,  with  its  lofty  peak  Hermon,  the 
highest  point  in  Palestine,  is  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  from  the 
depths  of  the  Jordan  valley  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  Dr.  Thomson  ('  Land  and  the  Book,' 
p  2)  says  that  it  is  visible  from  Cyprus. 
Canon  Tristram  ('Land  of  Israel,'  p.  609) 
tells  how  he  had  seen  Hermon  from  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Carmel,  Gerizim,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem,  from  Gilead,  from 
Nebo,  and  from  the  Dead  Sea.     The  name 

Lebanon,  derived  from  pp  to  be  white,  hke 

the  Arabic  lebanon,  milk,  is  supposed  by 
Kobinson  to  have  been  given  from  the 
whitish  colour  of  the  chalk  or  limestone 
rock  (so  Conder,  *  Handbook,'  p.  206).  But 
it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  it  derives 
its  name,  like  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  from 
its  snowy  peaks.  Hermon  is  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  Jebel-el-Thelj,  or  "  the  snowy 
peak."  The  Jordan,  the  river  of  Palestine 
par  excellence,  derived  its  copious  and  ever- 
flowing  streams,  so  essential  in  that  "  thirsty 
land,"  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  ran  ge.  ' '  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,"  as  well 
as  the  Orontes,  and  the  Litany  or  Leontes, 
derive  their  waters  from  the  same  source 
(see  Tristram,  '  Land  of  Israel,'  chap.  xxv. ; 
Thomson,  '  Land  and  the  Book,'  pp.  172, 
173),  We  have  a  vivid  description  of  the 
region  of  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  range 
of  Auti- Lebanon  and  Hermon,  in  the 
gpring,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the 
Bnows,  in  the  42nd  Psalm.  There  David, 
recalling  to  mind  his  sojourn  in  the  "  laud 
of  the  Jordan, ".and  of  Hermon,  speaks  of 
the  "deep  calling  unto  deep,"  of  the  noise 
of  the  cataracts  as  they  dashed  from  rock  to 
rock  and  foamed  along  the  mountain  sides ; 
and  he  describes  his  sorrows  as  overwhelm- 
ing him  by  their  number  and  magnitude, 
just  iis  the  multitudinous  torrents  that  rose 
in  that  snowy  region  threatened  to  engulf 
the  unwary  traveller  in  their  onward  sweep. 
The  far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  in- 
digenous to  this  region,  and  to  it  alone,  but 
the  climatic  changes  vjhich  Palestine  has 
undergone  have  reduced  their  number  largely, 
and  comparatively  few  specimens  now  re- 
main, in  a  wild  condition,  of  that  noble  tree, 
once  the  pride  of  the  dwellers  in  the  land. 
"We  cannot  study  all  the  x  assages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  refer  to  the  cedar,  without 
feeling  certain  that  in  ancient  times  it  was 
a  far  more  conspicuous  feature  in  the  land- 
scape tlian  it  is  now  "  (Tristram,  '  Land  of 
Israel,'  p.  631).  The  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates.  Dan  (jrosse  Wa'sser  Phrath 
(Luther).  The  Hebrew  name  is  as  Luther 
gives  it.  The  Greeks  add^ul  the  euphonic 
syllable  at  the  commencement,  according  to 
ikoM  who  assign  to  Um  word  a  Semitio 


derivation.  Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
an  Aryan  source,  and  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  •'  the  flowing  river."  This  mighty  stream, 
especially  after  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
far  transcended  in  size  any  other  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted.  The 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  even  as  far  as 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  were  destined  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Jewish  race,  had  not 
their  impiety  and  rebellion  prevented ;  and 
the  world-empire  obtained  by  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  might,  and  had  they  been  obedient 
would,  have  been  theirs.  All  the  land  of  the 
Hittites.  The  Hittites,  or  Chittites,  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  considerable  of  the  tribes 
which  inhabited  Canaan.  We  find  them  in 
possession  of  Hebron  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.),  but  their  more  usual  dwelling- 
place  was  in  the  valley.  They  appear  from 
the  narrative  above  quoted  to  have  been  a 
peaceable  people.  We  have  records  of  them 
in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  Khita  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Eameses  II.,  who  reigned  between  1383  and 
1322,  B.C. ;  that  is,  about  the  time  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  C  Eecords  of  the  Past,*  ii.  67 — 
78 ;  iv.  25 — 32).  They  were  the  inhabitants, 
however,  of  a  region  further  to  the  north- 
ward, beyond  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land, 
on  the  b^nks  of  the  Orontes.  So  a  Mohar, 
or  scribe,  of  Eameses  II.,  in  an  account  of 
a  tour  in  Palestine,  in  which  he  mentions 
Kirjath  Anab,  Achsaph,  Megiddo,  and  the 
land  of  Hamath,  describes  Khita  as  to  the 
north,  bordering  on  this  latter  territory 
('  Eecords  of  the  Past,'  ii.  106).  The  various 
translators  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Assur-bani-pal,  Tiglath  Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
and  Sennacherib  recognise  the  Hittites  in  the 
people  mentioned  as  dwelling  to  the  north 
of  Palestine  {ibid.  iii.  52  ;  v.  21,  32,  33  ;  vii. 
61),  though  Ewald  thinks  that  the  Khatta 
there  mentioned  must  be  sought  still  fur- 
ther north.  Prof.  Sayce,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
regards  the  Hittites  as  having  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  as  having 
had  great  influence  upon  early  Greek  art,  and 
adds,  *'  Till  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Bible  alone  has  preserved  the  name  of  a 
peoi)le  who  must  have  had  almost  as  great 
an  influence  on  human  history  as  Assyria 
or  Egypt."  Shalmaneser  mentions  the 
kings  of  the  Hittites,  just  as  they  are  men- 
tioned in  the  later  narratives  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  (see  note  on  chap.  iii.  10).  Unto 
the  great  sea.  As  the  Euphrates  was  the 
greatest  river,  the  Mediterranean  was  the 
greatest  sea,  known  to  the  Jews.  Unlike  the 
race  they  displaced,  the  Canaanites — or,  to 
call  them  by  a  title  by  which  they  are  better 
known  to  profane  history,  the  Phoenicians — 
the  Jews  were  no  sailors.  It  may  have  been 
even  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ondar 
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Joslma  that  the  Phoenician  fleets  sailed  out 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  brought 
back  tin  from  the  British  isles.  For  Canaan, 
or  Phoenicia,  was  a  powerful  and  civilised 
country  when  conquered  by  the  Jews.  But 
whether  it  were  before  this  period  that 
Britain  was  discovered,  or  whether  the  fleets 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  first  sailed  thither  at  a 
later  period,  to  the  Jews  the  Mediterranean 
still  remained  the  great  sea.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  vaster  ocean  into  which  it 


flowed.  It  seems  strange  that,  with  the  ex- 
ample  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  before  them,  tb« 
Israelites  should  have  been  so  indifferent  to 
navigation.  Even  in  the  time  of  David,  it 
was  Hiram's  ships  that  brought  him  his 
treasures  and  building  materials.  The  later 
navies  of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  did  but 
coast  along  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Ophir,  which  has  been  identified 
with  India,  or  more  probably  with  Arabia. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Jos7iua*s  Commission.  This  passage  may  be  viewed  under  two 
main  aspects  :  (1)  regarding  Moses  as  the  t3rpe  of  Christ  and  Joshua  of  His  ministers ; 
and  (2)  regarding  Joshua  as  himself  the  type  of  Christ.  As  these  points  of  view 
suggest  two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  lines  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that 
tliey  are  better  fitted  for  two  separate  discourses  than  for  being  combined  in  one. 

I.  Joshua  as  the  type  of  God's  ministers. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Moses^  the  tasJe  devolves  upon  his  minister.  So 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  task  of  conquering  the  world  devolved  upon  His 
apostles,  His  "  ministers."  They  who  waited  on  Christ  during  His  human  life,  who 
were  with  Him  in  His  temptations,  were  the  men  appointed  to  carry  on  His 
work  when  He  had  gone  hence. 

2.  By  the  express  commcmd  of  God,  So  the  apostles  not  only  had  Chrises 
commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  '* 
(Mark  xvi.  15  ;  xxviii.  19),  and  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you  '* 
(John  XX.  21),  but  they  were  bidden  to  wait  till  the  time  was  fixed  (Acts  i.  4),  and 
the  Spirit  poured  out  upon  them  from  on  high  (Acts  ii.  4).  Hence  we  learn  that 
no  work,  however  high  and  holy,  should  be  undertaken  without  the  express  intima- 
tion that  it  is  God's  pleasure  we  should  attempt  it ;  that  no  motives,  however  pure, 
will  justify  us  in  putting  our  hand  to  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7)  unless  we  are  or- 
dained by  God  to  touch  it.  And  if"we  ask  how  we  are  to  know  when  we  are  so 
ordained,  the  answer — is  {a)  by  seeking  counsel  of  God;  (6)  by  scrutinisiMg  carefully 
the  purity  of  our  own  motives,  lest  we  may  have  mistaken  pride  or  self-interest  for 
the  voice  of  God.  That  intimation  will  be  given  in  various  ways.  We  know  not 
how  (see  note  on  v.  1)  Joshua  was  stirred  up  by  God.  But  men  are  marked  out  for 
special  tasks  in  three  ways:  {l)hy  circumstances.  Thus  Joshua,  as  the  minister 
of  Moses,  most  closely  acquainted  with  his  modes  of  thought  and  course  of  action, 
became  naturally  his  successor.  So  Timothy  takes  the  place  of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iii.  10).  (2)  By  external  authority;  that  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  exercise  it,  like 
the  high  priest  when  he  sought  counsel  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  (8)  By 
inward  intimations  of  God's  Spirit,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  save  by  those  who 
have  blinded  their  own  eyes  by  self-seeking  and  self-conceit. 

8.  2'he  command  is  based  upon  Moses'  death.  So  all  the  work  of  God'a 
ministers  derives  its  energy  from  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  the  one  all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  that  was  the  salt  of 
the  Apostles'  mission.  It  is  that  same  atonement  which  gives  power  to  their 
successors  now. 

4.  The  work  is  of  God^  hut  the  ministers  a/re  human.  God  might  have  performed 
His  work  without  the  intervention  of  means.  But  He  has  chosen  to  act  through 
human  instrumentality.  Thus  He  magnifies  His  greatness  even  more  than  if  He 
had  done  the  work  Himself.  For  human  infirmities  sorely  mar  the  work  of  God. 
And  yet  that  work  goes  on,  and  even  human  infirmity  is  overruled  to  God's  glory 
(1  Cor.  ii.  4,5;  2  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  xii.  9).  So  it  was  with  Joshua's  error  in  judgment 
regarding  the  Gibeonites  (ch.  ix.  14),  and  so  it  often  is  with  our  own. 

5.  Difficulties  of  ten  present  themselves^  insuperable  but  by  the  hand  of  God, 
^Go  over  this  Jordan.'*     Bat  how?    The  river  was  fall  to  overflovring,  Um 
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passage  dangerous ;  in  fact,  for  the  whole  multitude,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
mipossible.  Yet  the  hand  of  God  was  stretched  out,  the  river  dried  up,  and  what 
would  have  been  a  task  of  the  greatest  peril  to  themselves  was  instead  a  source 
of  terror  to  their  adversaries.  So  at  the  outset  of  great  spiritual  undertakings 
we  are  often  confronted  with  difficulties  fai  beyond  our  power  to  overcome.  But 
•*  God  showeth  his  voice,"  and  they  "  melt  away." 

6.  The  result^  possession  of  the  promised  land.  The  land  promised  to  the 
Israehtes  was  a  limited  space,  but  the  spiritual  Israel  has  the  promise  of  the  whole 
earth  (see  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  Psa.  ii.  8  ;  Isa.  xi.  9 ;  Dan.  ii.  35,  &c.) 

II.  Joshua  as  the  type  of  Christ. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Moses.  The  law  could  never  give  ns  our  inheritance 
(Heb.  vii.  19)  ;  therefore  Moses  must  die  and  Joshua  arise.  Again  :  the  law  was 
crucified  together  with  Christ  (Kom.  vi.  6,  10 ;  vii  4 ;  Gal.  ii.  19 ;  v.  24 ;  Eph.  ii. 
15,  16;  Col.  ii.  14  ;  also  2  Cor.  iii.  14  in  the  Greek).  As  long  as  the  law  existed, 
man  could  only  dweU  in  the  wilderness,  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  wander 
about  without  power  to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  was  continually  confronted 
with  a  standard  of  hohness  utterly  beyond  his  strength  to  reach.  But  when  Moses 
— i.e.f  the  law — is  dead,  the  true  Jesus  arises  and  leads  His  people  into  their  inherit- 
ance, giving  them  the  power  to  fulfil  a  law  which  He  has  written  within. 

2.  Joshua  was  Mosea*  minister.  So  Christ  was  "  made  under  the  law "  (Gal. 
iv.  4),  and  was  bound,  by  His  Father's  wUl,  to  keep  it.  By  His  obedience  alone 
was  His  sacrifice  made  acceptable  to  His  Father.  The  law  could  but  condemn  us 
for  being  "  weak  through  the  flesh  '*  (Rom.  viii.  3) ;  we  could  not  fulfil  its  precepts. 
But  Christ  condemned  sin  (1)  by  His  perfect  fulfilment  of  God's  law,  and  (2)  by 
submitting  to  death,  as  the  "  wages  "  of  that  sin  which  mankind,  whom  He  repre- 
sented, had  so  fully  deserved.  Thus  did  He  gain  the  right  to  be  our  leader  mto 
the  inheritance  God  had  promised  us. 

3.  Jordan  must  be  crossed;  i.tf.,  Jesus  must  die.  As  our  representative.  Ha 
dies  once  for  all  to  sin,  and  His  death  translates  us  into  a  new  hfe.  Henceforth, 
by  virtue  of  His  atonement,  *'  sin  has  no  more  dominion  over  us,"  and  we  are» 
nnder  His  leadership,  to  destroy  its  empire  for  ever.  And  we  must  foUow  Him 
through  Jordan  ;  that  is,  we  too  must  die  to  sin  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness. 
The  river  which  divides  our  old  condition  from  the  new,  which  separates  the 
wilderness  from  the  promised  land,  is  an  eternal  boundary  between  our  condition 
by  nature  and  our  condition  by  graee.  The  waters  af  Jordan  are  likened  by  some 
to  the  waters  of  baptism,  whereby  we  are  *'  baptized  into  Christ's  death  ;  *'  and  by 
others  to  the  moment  of  conversion,  when,  by  the  power  of  God  alone,  we  are 
clianged  from  wanderers  and  outcasts  into  the  covenant  people  of  God. 

4.  The  land  must  he  conquered.  It  was  a  wicked  land ;  a  land  the  sins  of 
whose  inhabitants  contaminated  it  by  their  example;  a  land  which  called  for 
condign  chastisement  from  on  high.  The  land  with  which  Christians  have  to  do 
is  either  (1)  the  whole  world,  or  (2)  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  in  the  second  of  the  individual,  in  each  case  under  Christ  as  a 
leader,  to  wage  unceasing  warfare  against  evil,  in  whatever  forms  it  may  be  found. 
The  character  of  that  warfare  will  be  indicated  later.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  nature  of  the  warfare  itself  is  not  changed,  though  its  conditions 
are.  The  servants  of  God  are  eternally  pledged  to  root  out  evil  without  com- 
promise, and  without  mercy. 

5.  It  was  a  land  flowing  with  millt  and  honey.  Every  blessing  was  to  be 
obtained  there.  Not  only  food,  but  dehghts.  It  is  called  emphatically  *'  the  good 
land  "  (Deut.  iii.  25 ;  iv.  22).  It  contained  every  good  thing  man  could  desiie 
(Deut.  viii.  7 — 9).  So  the  steadlast  determination  to  follow  Christ,  to  him  who  i8 
resolved  to  do  so,  insures  us  every  blessing  we  need— tlie  supply  of  our  wants, 
means  of  defence  against  our  enemies,  and  the  means,  moreover,  uf  hap]>iiiL.ss  and 
enjoyment— provided  always  that  we  do  not  cease  the  combat  until  ah  oui  t^ucmief 
be  deatroyed. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Consolation  for  bereaved  workers.  In  these  worrls,  addressed  (o 
Joshua,  we  have  the  most  efifectual  consolation  that  can  be  olTcied  to  believers, 
when  one  has  been  taken  away  from  their  midst  whose  life  seemed  indispensable 
to  the  work  and  service  of  God.  They  are  words  appHcable  to  the  family  no  loss 
than  to  the  Chm-ch.  Moses  had  just  been  taken  6*om  the  i)Oople,  from  his  friends, 
fi'om  Joshua  his  faithful  servant.  The  great  leader  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
journey,  the  captain  who  had  gone  forth  with  their  hosts  to  battle,  the  medium  of 
the  highest  revelations  of  God  to  the  nation,  had  vanished  from  among  them.  Israel 
would  look  no  more  on  that  noble  face  which  had  caught  and  kept  the  brightness  of 
the  glory  of  God  revealed  upon  Sinai.  The  prophetic  voice  of  him  who  had  talked  with 
God  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend  was  hushed  in  lasting  silence.  He  had  been 
struck  down  on  the  very  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  to  which  he  had  safely  led 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  There  was  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  death 
of  Moses  just  at  this  time.  Have  we  not  often  felt  the  same  when  we  have  seen 
the  strong  man  fall  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  reap  the  fi-uit  of  his 
patient  labom-s,  and  to  win  the  hard-fought  fight  ?  The  words  spoken  by  God  Him- 
self for  the  consolation  of  Israel  may  suggest  thoughts  helpful  to  us  under  similar 
circimistances. 

I.  God's  work  does  not  depend  on  any  one  worker,  even  the  greatest.  It 
goes  on,  uninterrupted  by  the  strokes  of  death.  "  Go  over  this  Jordan,  thou  and  all 
this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel." 
Thus  the  cause  still  advances.  Moses  may  die ;  his  work  cannot.  Nay,  it  is  ex- 
tended, and  assumes  new  developments.  Moses  has  led  the  people  to  the  verge  of 
Jordan.  Joshua  will  carry  them  over.  Both  Moses  and  Joshua  are  only  instru- 
ments which  may  be  broken  and  laid  aside ;  but  He  who  uses  them  will  never  be 
stopped  in  His  work  of  love.  '*•  My  Father,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  '*  worketh  hitherto" 
(John  V.  17). 

II.  As  God  only  works  by  His  servants,  these  must  never  rest  in  an  idlk 
reliance  on   His  power  ;   they  must   take   up  the  work  just   where   it  is 

handed    over   to    them,    even    though    their   hearts   may    be    BROKkN    BY  SORROW, 

'I'hus  the  Lord  says  to  Joshua  :  '*  Arise,  go  over  this  Jordan."  We  may  not  sit  still 
mourning  even  over  our  beloved  dead ;  we  are  to  arise  and  take  up  their  work.  To 
carry  it  on  is  a  sweet  consolation  ;  w©  feel  ourselves  still  linked  with  the  departed  as 
we  trace  their  blessed  footsteps,  and  deepen  the  furrows  they  have  already  made.  It 
brings  us  into  closer  fellowship  with  them.  Joshua,  as  he  took  up  the  charge  laid 
down  by  Moses,  was  more  than  ever  brought  into  oneness  of  spirit  with  him. 

III.  God,  in  speaking   of  Moses  as   His  servant,  gives  to   the   survitors 

THE    sweet    assurance    THAT    He    HAS   TAKEN   HIM   TO    REST    IN   HiS   OWN    PRESENCE. 

The  recognition  of  his  faithful  service  implies  that  of  his  sure  reward.  Undoubtedly 
he,  like  aU  the  sons  of  men,  was  an  unprofitable  servant,  but  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived from  God  that  grand  word  of  commendation,  •'  Well  done,  gootl  and  faithfiJ 
servant ; "  and  this  is  the  word  which  sets  before  him  who  receives  it  an  open 
heaven.  Thus  to  know  that  God  never  leaves  His  work  incomplete,  that  He  gives 
it  to  us  to  carry  on,  and  that  those  who  have  gone  before  us  have  entered  into  His 
rest,  while  we  take  up  their  unfinished  task— this  is  the  threefold  solace  of  the  sor- 
rows alike  of  the  CliHrch  and  of  the  Christian  family.  Thus  both  "he  that  soweth 
and  they  who  reap  rejoice  together"  (John  iv.  36). — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  2,  3. — God's  rjift  to  the  Church.  The  loss  of  a  privilege  teaches  us  how 
inadequately  we  have  appreciated  its  worth.  The  removal  of  an  honom-ed  servant 
of  God  often  awakens  a  deeper  sense  of  the  blessing  that  has  been  in  our  midst, 
And  sometimes  a  tfndonfy  is  thus  created  to  dwell  unduly  on  the  past,  to  become 
morbid,  Hud  lo  negbct  the  present,  undervaluing  what  still  remains  to  us.  Mourn- 
•ng  has  its  proper  limits.  In  the  text  God  impresses  on  the  people  the  duty  ol 
recoguising  facts.     **  Modes  is  dead."     True,  you  will  never  look  upon  his  hk©  again  J 
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but  also  true,  that  all  your  regi-ets  will  not  restore  him  to  his  wonted  place.  There 
is  to  be  no  standstill  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  new  leader  is  simiinoned  to  the 
front.     Joshua  must  succeed  to  the  vacant  post. 

I.  We  have  A  new  leader  and  a  fresh  start.  As  if  to  magnify  Joshua  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Israelites,  the  command  is  at  once  given  to  prepare  for  that  entrance 
into  the  land  of  promise  which  Moses  had  so  ardently  longed  for  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  witness.  "  One  soweth,  another  reapeth."  The  law  paved  the  way  for 
the  gospel.  It  is  well  to  foUow  a  period  of  inaction  by  vigorous  measm-es.  Active 
employment  would  turn  away  the  people's  thoughts  from  unduly  dwelhng  upon  the 
absence  of  Moses,  and  would  prove  that  all  wisdom  and  energy  had  not  died  with 
him,  nor  had  God  also  perished  in  His  servant's  death.  And  so  to-day  the  class 
in  the  Sunday-school  shall  continue  its  training,  though  the  much -loved  teacher 
has  been  compelled  to  renounce  his  work  ;  the  congregation  shall  be  instructed  as 
heretofore,  though  by  a  different  voice.  Let  class  and  congregation  rally  around 
their  new  chief.  The  appointment  of  a  new  leader  should  be  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
advance.    Let  "  Onward  ! "  be  the  cry. 

II.  The  title  op  possession.  The  real  claim  of  the  Israehtes  was  grounded  on 
the  gift  of  God.  Consider  the  earth  (a)  Materially ^  as  belonging  to  God.  "  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's."  Men  are  but  His  tenants-at-will.  The  justification  of  the 
Israelites  in  driving  out  the  Canaanites  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  made  an  ill  use  of  the  land.  He  who  owned  it  had  revoked  His  grant, 
and  conferred  it  on  His  chosen  people.  The  lesson  enforced  by  our  Lord  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents  is  of  wide  appHcation.  Not  only  agriculturists  but  merchants 
must  regard  their  property  as  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Creator.  Nevertheless 
there  is  something  in  the  possession  of  a  "  foot  of  ground  "  which  seems  to  connect 
ns  immediately  with  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  renders  impiety  amid  scenes  of 
nature  the  more  guilty.  (6)  S^piritually^  as  given  through  Christ  to  the  Church. 
The  conamission  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  embraced  the  whole  world.  Every  nation 
of  right  belongs  to  God,  and  the  establishment  of  missions  is  but  claiming  the  land  for 
its  Great  Owner.  God  hath  given  to  every  company  of  behevers  a  *'  land  "  to  possess, 
a  neighbourhood  to  be  evangelised,  cruelty  and  vice  and  selfishness  to  be  expelled, 
that  peace  and  love  and  righteousness  may  dwell  in  the  conquered  territory.  The 
text  may  remind  us,  therefore,  of  the  aggressive  measures  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  required  to  undertake. 

III.  The  Divine  gift  no  supersession  of  human  effort.  First  the  Israelites 
must  cross  the  river  Jordan,  and  then  seize  the  gift  offered.  They  had  hterally  to 
tread  with  the  "  sole  of  the  foot"  upon  the  land  they  desired  to  receive  from  God. 
Every  promise  of  Scripture  is  intended  not  as  a  sedative,  but  as  a  stimulus,  to  ex- 
ertion. "We  have  to  "  labour  to  enter  into  the  rest."  There  is  a  Divine  law,  **  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened."  The  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  will 
not  benefit  unless  appropriated.  The  *'  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  will 
be  ours  by  taking  them  m  Christ  firomthe  outstretched  hands  of  God.  In  all  church 
operations  we  must  be  mindful  that  "  Christ  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
The  heathen  are  His  inheritance,  but  will  be  made  His  only  as  the  Church  is  stirred 
up  to  diligent  activity  in  moral  conquest.  Thus  the  gifts  of  God  are  conditional 
upon  human  service.  Not,  of  course,  that  God  simply  allocates  the  land  as  did  the 
Popes  formerly,  expecting  the  grantees  to  secure  it  for  themselves ;  for  He  helps  us, 
and  without  Him  our  efforts  would  be  vain. 

IV.  The  recorded  promise  intended  for  all  generations.  "  As  I  said  unto 
Moses."  There  is  evident  reference  to  the  utterance  of  Jehovah  forty  years  before 
(Exod.  xxiii.  31).  He  had  not  forgotten  His  word.  Should  the  unbelief  of  the 
people  make  His  '♦  promises  of  none  effect"  ?  That  Moses  had  not  allowed  the  de- 
claration to  sHp  from  his  memory  is  seen  in  Deut.  xi.  24.  Intervening  years  do  not 
render  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  less  sure.  Thousands  of  years  rolled  away 
between  the  first  prediction  of  a  Messiah  and  His  actual  appearance.  Let  not  our 
hearts  fail  to  trust  in  God.  "  As  I  said  unto  Moses  "  may  be  turned  into  a  general 
promise,  as  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  did  with  the  specific  utterance  of  ch.  v.  5  to 
Joshua  (Heb.  xiii.  6).  It  may  be  kept  before  us  as  a  message  of  hope  and  assurance. 
—A. 
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Vers.  1 — 9.— Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses.  The  very  name  Joshua,  Jesut, 
•*  GoiVs  salvation,''  is  enough  of  itself  to  awaken  special  interest  in  the  man  who, 
on  the  i)uge  of  iScripture,  lirst  bears  it.  It  is  suggestive  at  once  of  the  nature  oiP 
hi8  li fa- work,  and  it  leads  us  to  anticipate  some  points  of  analogy  between  him 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Joshua  is  one  of  the  few  Old  Testament  characters 
against  whose  name  there  is  no  reproach.  Not  that  this  Book  presents  any  formal 
dehueation  of  his  character  or  pronounces  his  praise.  It  is  but  a  simple,  matter- 
of-fact  record  of  great  events  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  His  illustrious 
deeds  are  their  own  eulogium.  He  stands  before  us  as  the  type  of  a  godly  warrior, 
reverent  in  spirit  yet  full  of  practical  energy,  blameless  and  fearless,  gentle  and 
strong,  spending  a  long  life  in  unselfish  and  unwearied  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  and  of  God.  He  was  the  brave  soldier  whose  work,  dark  and  terrible  as  it 
was,  was  consecrated  by  the  inspiration  of  a  Divine  call  and  of  a  beneficent  purpose. 
A  general  view  of  Joshua's  position  in  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  race  is  suggestive. 

I.  It    reminds  us  how,  at  critical  periods  in  human  history,  God  raises 

UP     MEN     AS     fitting     INSTRUMENTS     FOR  THE    ACCOMPLISHMENT    OF   HiS   PURPOSES. 

The  death  of  Moses  marks  a  crisis  in  the  career  of  the  chosen  people.  He  who  has 
been  their  *' leader  and  commander"  through  all  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  and  has  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  is  taken 
fi'om  them  just  when  they  seem  most  to  need  him.  Only  Jordan  now  rolls  between 
them  and  the  fruition  of  their  hopes ;  the  prize  is  within  their  reach.  Shall  they 
fail,  and,  after  all,  come  short  of  it  ?  They  would  have  failed  if  God  had  not  been 
with  them,  moving,  working  amon^  them,  fulfilling  His  own  wiU,  magnifying  His 
own  name.  Joshua's  uprising  is  itself  a  Divine  interposition.  He  is  not  the 
product  of  the  mere  natural  working  of  events  and  second  causes.  He  is  a  dehverer 
whom  God  has  provided,  well  named  Ood's  salvation.  The  lesson  is  an  important 
one.  When  God  has  any  great  work  for  men  to  do.  He  never  fails  to  call  forth 
those  who  can  do  it.  The  history  of  the  Church,  the  general  com-se  of  the  world's 
life,  establish  this  law.  The  demand  and  the  supply,  the  hour  and  the  man, 
always  meet.  When  those  who  are  in  the  high  places  of  the  field  fall,  others  step 
forth,  often  from  very  unlikely  quarters,  to  fiU  the  gap  and  carry  on  the  work  to  riper 
issues.  This  continuity  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  of  the  path  of  its  development 
is  very  wonderful — 

••  The  voice  that  from  the  glory  came 

To  tell  how  MoBCB  died  unseen, 
And  waken  Joshna's  spear  of  flame 

To  victory  on  the  mountains  green, 
Its  trumpet  tones  are  sounding  still," 

kindling  our  expectations,  rousing  otn*  energies,  rebuking  our  distrust.  Through 
the  shifting  clouds  of  circumstance  we  catch  **  glimpses  of  the  unchanging  sky." 
God's  redeeming  purpose  shines  on  through  aU  human  and  earthly  changes.  We 
need  not  fear  but  that  He  "  wiU  plead  his  own  cause,"  and  when  new  emergencies 
arise  provide  some  new  instrument  or  agency  to  meet  them. 

II.  It  reminds  us  of  the  process  by  which  God  is  wont  to  prepare  men 
FOR  THE  WORK  He  HAS  FOR  THEM  TO  DO.  Joshua  was  a  divinely  chosen  and 
ordained  dehverer  (Num.  xxvii.  18 — 23 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  14 — 23).  But  God's  choice 
is  never  arbitrary,  reasonless.  There  is  generally  some  native  quality,  or  circum- 
stantial advantage,  that  makes  the  chosen  man  the  more  fitting  iustnmient. 
(Examples  :  Moses,  David,  Cyrus,  Paul,  Luther.)  Joshua  grew  up  as  a  slave  in 
the  brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when  Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he 
must  have  been  forty  years  old  at  the  exodus.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
greatness  as  his  should  have  been  nursed  amid  such  associations.  But  v/hen  God 
has  fixed  His  choice  on  a  man  He  can  make  what  seem  to  be  the  most  adverse 
conditions  a  school  of  preparation.  And,  perhaps,  the  rough  influences  of  such  a 
lot  were,  after  all,  the  best  schooL  In  servitude  as  a  youth,  he  learnt  how  to  com- 
mand as  a  man.  No  doubt  sudden  emergencies  have  often  developed  unlooked-for 
quahties  in  men.     Tender  spirits,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  have  been  found 
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ealm  in  danger,  "brave  in  battle.  Still,  as  a  rule,  to  "bear  the  yoke  in  one's  youth" 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  stern  struggle  of  after  life.  Moreover,  the  trials  and 
responsibilities  of  hfe  are  graduated.  The  right  discharge  of  lesser  duty  quahfies 
for  higher  positions  of  trust.  Joshua  proved,  in  the  previous  expeditions  on  which 
Moses  sent  him  (Exod.  xvii.  9;  Num.  xiii.  17),  his  fitness  to  take  the  place  of  the 
great  leader.  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much." 
"  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen,"  &c.  (Jer.  xii.  5).  Again :  other  circumstances 
of  a  different  kind — miraculous  manifestations,  Divine  revelations — had  their  part 
in  Joshua's  preparation.  He  had  witnessed  the  wonders  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red 
Sea,  had  been  with  Moses  in  the  mount,  had  had  direct  communication  from  God 
to  himself  (Deut.  xxxi.).  We  are  reminded  of  the  higher,  diviner  influences  that 
help  in  the  formation  of  all  noblest  hmnan  character ;  there  is  always  the  blending 
of  natural  and  supernatural  elements,  ordinary  associations  of  life  mingled  with 
direct  heavenly  visitations,  innate  quaUties  sanctified  and  glorified  by  special 
mmistries  of  the  grace  of  God. 

III.  It  illustrates  the  he-roism  that  springs  from  faith.  Faith,  the  faith 
that  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  the  living  God,  was  the  spring  of  all 
Joshua's  strength  and  courage.  He  had  no  prophetic  gift  as  regards  the  vision  of 
the  future,  for  it  was  through  the  priest  Eleazar,  **  after  the  judgment  of  Urim," 
that  he  was  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  But  as  military 
leader  of  Israel  he  was  divinely  inspired;  and  his  inspiration  was  the  energy  of 
faith.  This  has  ever  been  the  prohfic  root  of  the  noblest  forms  of  character  and 
deed.  By  it  **  the  elders,"  whose  names  shed  lustre  on  the  ages  of  the  past, 
"  obtained  their  good  report."  And  so  it  always  will  be.  There  is  no  heroism  Uke 
that  which  springs  from  the  soul's  living  hold  on  the  unseen  and  eternal.  The 
hope  of  the  world  for  deliverance  from  the  ills  that  afflict  it,  and  its  being  led 
into  the  heritage  of  a  brighter  future,  is  in  the  men  of  faith.  And  he  is  an  enemy 
to  his  race  who  would  attempt  to  dry  up  this  spring  of  power.  "  This  is  the 
victory,"  &c.  (1  John  v.  4). 

IV.  It  presents  us  with  an  ikterestino  historic  type  of  gospel  salvation. 
Many  points  of  typical  resemblance  have  been  traced.  This,  at  least,  is  clear ,^ 
as  Joshua,  "Moses'  minister,"  consummates  his  work,  leads  the  people  in'o  tke 
promised  land,  divides  to  them  their  inheritance ;  so  Christ,  '*made  under  the  law," 
brings  in  the  richer  grace.  He  is  the  "  end  of  the  law  for  righteousuess,"  &c. 
(Rom.  X.  4).  The  Captain  of  salvation  leads  many  sons,  His  redeemed  ones,  to 
glory  and  eternal  rest. — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I.  6—9. 


Thk  source  of  Josuua's  confidence. — 
Ter.  5. — There  shall  not  any  man  be  able 
to  stand  before  thee.  Literally,  no  one  shall 
set  himself  up  against  thee,  i.e.,  successfully 
resist  thee  (dvTi<jTr](xeTai,  LXX.).  As  I  was 
with  Moses.  Literally,  as  I  have  been  with 
Moses :  that  is  to  say,  was  with  him  and 
remained  with  him  unto  the  end.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  work  of  God  under  the  old 
dispensation  is  thus  as  clearly  marked  as 
that  of  the  new  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  and 
John  XX.  21 — 23.  The  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  the  law  given  to  Moses,  the  gift 
of  a  new  life  in  Christ,  are  so  many  parts 
of  one  great  work,  and  that  work  the  re- 
generation of  mankind.  I  wlU  not  fail  the& 
Literally,  1  will  not  he  weak  towaxds  thee. 


relax  towards  thee.  God  is  ever  the  same, 
If  His  attitude  to  us  be  altered,  it  is  not 
He  who  has  changed,  but  ourselves. 

Ver.  6. — Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 
Literally,  be  strong  and  vigorous.  The  word 
does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  character  of 
Joshua  as  to  his  actions.  He  was  to  be  a 
man  of  action,  alert,  prompt,  ready  to  act 
when  occasion  demanded  (see  Deut.  xxxi. 
6,  7,  8,  23).  Which  I  sware  imto  their 
fathers  (see  note  on  ver.  3). 

Ver.  7. — Be  very  courageous.  The  word 
is  the  same  as  is  translated  "  be  of  good 
courage"  above.  Knobel  remarks  that  tlio 
phraseology  here  is  similar  to  that  of 
Deuteronomy,  but  "  strange  to  tlie  other 
Books "  of  the  Pentateuch.  Tliis  maj  be 
from  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  is  through- 
out hortatory,  while  the  other  Books  are 
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historical.  But  the  recurrence  of  the 
hortatory  phrases  of  DeuteronoMy  here  is 
at  least  remarkable  (see  ver.  3).  Prosper. 
Kather,  perhaps  be  wise  (cf.  Deut.  ixix. 
9,  though,  according  to  Calvin,  the  word 
means,  "  not  only  to  act  prudently  but 
successfully ").  The  only  true  wisdom  is 
that  obtained  from  God,  whether  in  answer 
to  prayer,  or  in  meditation  on  His  law 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  17—31 ;  ii.  12—16 ;  iii.  19). 

Ver.  8. — This  book  of  the  law.  The  law 
was,  therefore,  embodied  in  a  written  docu- 
ment when  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written ; 
and  as  the  antiquity  of  this  Book  may  be 
regarded  as  proved,  we  may  quote  thus  an 
early  authority  for  the  genuineness  of  at 
least  some  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  was  a  ♦'  book  of  the  law  "  in  Joshua's 
time,  according  to  this  early  testimony,  and 
we  may  conclude  from  vers.  3 — 7  that 
Deuteronomy  formed  a  part  of  it  (see  also 
Deut.  xvii.  19  for  a  similar  precept.  And 
for  the  fact  see  Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26).  Medi- 
tate  tliereln    (of.    Psa.    i    2,    IxiiL    7, 


cxliii.  5,  in  the  original.  Also  Deut.  xxxi 
26).  Observe  to  do.  Literally,  keep  to  do, 
thus  impressing  on  us  the  care  necessary  in 
deciding  on  our  actions.  All  that  is  written 
therein  (cf.  for  the  expression  Deut.  xxviii. 
58,  61 ;  xxix.  19,  20,  26  ;  xxx.  10).  ShaU 
have  good  success.  The  word  is  the  same 
as  is  translated  "  prosper  "  above,  and  not  the 
same  as  that  rendered  "  prosperous  "  in  this 
verse.  "  Men,"  says  Calvin,  "  never  act 
skilfully,  except  in  so  far  as  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  Word  of  God." 
Have  I  not  commanded  thee  7  "  An  em- 
phatic inquiry  is  a  stronger  form  of  affirma- 
tion, and  is  generally  employed  by  those 
who  wish  to  infuse  into  another  courage 
and  alacrity"  (Michaelis).  Moreover  repeti- 
tion is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Hebrew 
composition,  as  we  may  observe  from  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  onward,  and  ia 
designed  to  give  emphasis  to  what  is  com- 
manded or  related.  Calvin  would  lay  stresi 
on  I:  "  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  t  ** 
But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew. 


HOMILETICS. 

"Vers.  5 — 9. — The  source  of  Joshua* a  confidence,  I.  Hb  had  been  chosen  bt 
God.  Moses  was  dead,  and  Joshua's  heart  might  well  have  failed  him.  For 
the  great  lawgiver  had  found  the  task  of  leading  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the 
borders  of  the  promised  land  too  much  for  his  strength  and  spirit  (Exod.  xviii.  13 — 17; 
Num.  xi.  11 — 17 ;  Deut.  i.  9 — 15).  Constant  rebellions  and  murmurings  had  weakened 
his  hands.  **  They  provoked  his  spirit,  so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lipa 
(Psa.  cvi.  33),  and  in  consequence  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead  them  into  Canaan. 
To  Joshua  a  harder  task  was  assigned.  He  was  not  only  to  lead  the  Israelites,  but  to 
lead  them  in  battle,  and  against  foes  more  numerous  and  better  prepared  for  war 
than  themselves.  Yet  the  sense  that  he  had  been  marked  out  for  the  task,  as  well 
as  his  determination  to  obey  the  orders  he  had  received,  sustained  him.  He  was 
never  known  to  waver  but  once  (ch.  vii.),  nor  did  the  confidence  of  liis  followers  in 
him  ever  falter.  So  may  all  those  who  have  received  a  charge  from  God  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  able  to  execute  it. 

II.  He  reposed  upon  God's  promise.  He  "  believed  God,"  and  it  was  not  only 
•*  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness,"  but  his  faith  led  him  to  victory.  Nothing 
could  have  nerved  him  for  such  a  task  but  the  consciousness  that  God  was  with 
him.  For  he  had  no  personal  ambition  (ch.  xix.  49),  such  as  often  stimulates  men  to 
great  tasks.  Thus  the  Christian  warrior  of  to-day,  who  contends  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  Master,  may  emulate  Joshua's  courage  and  confidence,  for  the  same 
promises  are  his  as  were  Joshua's  (Heb.  xiii.  5,  6  ;  Eph.  vi.  10  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3). 

III.  He  was  diligent  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  guided 
HIMSELF  BY  THEIR  INJUNCTIONS.  He  had  Only  the  law  of  Moses,  but  he  kept  it 
(ch.  v.,  vi.,  vii.).  He  had  been  warned  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites,  and  he  oVieycd  tlie 
command  to  the  letter  (ch.  x.,  xi.  15).  The  Christian  who  would  cojxjuer  in  his 
conflict  vdth  the  powers  of  evil  must  be  diligent  in  his  study  oi  God's  Word,  and 
careful  to  frame  his  life  by  its  precepts.  He  must  "  meditate  therein  day  and 
night  (cf.  Psa.  i.  2;  cxix.  1;  97—99;  also  Deut.  iv.  9;  xi.  18—20;  xvii.  18,19),  and 
Tnu«t  take  heed  to  carrjr  out  the  lessons  he  has  learned. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  8 — 9. — A  renewed  covena/nt.  The  covenant  made  with  the  patriarchs,  and 
afterwards  with  their  descendants  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  is  here  renewed 
in  ahnost  the  same  words.  The  promises  are  identical  (vers.  4,  6),  and  also  the  con- 
ditions of  their  fulfilment,  which  are  summed  up  in  fidehty  and  obedience : 
**  Observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant  cotnmanded 
thee  "  (vers.  7,  8).  This  renewal  to  each  generation  of  the  covenant  between  God 
and  His  people  is  a  law  of  rehgious  history.  It  results  both  from  the  nature  of  that 
covenant  and  from  the  character  of  those  who  enter  into  it. 

I.  This  alliance  is,  in  its  essence,  the  restoration  of  the  bond  op  love  between 
MAN  AND  God,  by  the  obedience  of  faith.  Now  love  is  a  feeling  which  needs  to  be 
constantly  renewed.  The  love  of  one  generation  will  not  avail  for  the  next.  It 
must  be  rekindled  and  find  fresh  expression. 

II.  The  covenant  must  be  made  between  the  true  God  and  man  made  in  Hie 
image ;  it  must  be  spiritual  and  spontaneous  in  its  character.  It  cannot  be 
signed  upon  parchment  or  graven  in  the  insensate  stone ;  it  must  be  written  upon 
living  hearts.  Hence  it  ought  to  be  perpetually  renewed,  though  it  gladly  avails 
itself  of  the  strengthening  influence  of  its  glorious  antecedents.  It  recognises  as  its 
essential  principle  the  free  and  sovereign  initiative  of  Divine  love.  '*  We  love  him 
because  he  first  loved  us"  (1  John  iv.  19).  Nor  is  it  enough  that  this  Divine  cove- 
nant be  renewed  with  each  successive  generation  ;  it  must  be  entered  into  by  every 
individual  soul.  This  was  true,  indeed,  in  relation  to  the  higher  rehgious  Ufe,  even 
under  the  old  covenant.  How  much  more  under  the  new — the  covenant  of  the 
Spirit — which  is  ratified  not  by  circumcision  but  by  conversion.  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii.  3). — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  6,  6.—  The  leadei'8  promise.  Such  is  God's  word  to  Joshua  when  com- 
mencing his  great  task.  He  needed  the  urgent  precept  and  the  supporting  promise. 
He  was  no  youthful  dreamer,  but  one  long  past  middle  life,  who  had  no  exaggerated 
estimate  of  Israel's  faithfulness,  and  no  illusions  about  its  task.  He  needed,  and  here 
he  gets,  the  quickening  influence  of  a  sacred  charge.  As  God  spake  to  him,  so  he 
would  speak  to  aU  who  are  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  or  man  to  imdertake 
some  task  that  seems  beyond  their  powers.    Let  us  take  its  general  lessons  to  aU. 

I.  Heroes  pass  away,  but  the  power  that  made  them  still  remains.  When 
Moses  left  his  task  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  must  come  to  a  stand.  Where  should 
they  find  such  grace  again  ?  or  how  could  they  do  without  it  ?  Such  a  combination 
of  courage  and  meekness,  faith  to  follow  anywhere,  patience  with  those  who  had 
hardly  faith  to  follow  at  aU ;  such  wisdom,  such  love — could  it  be  repeated  ?  could 
it  be  dispensed  with  ?  Especially  now,  when  the  finish  of  their  great  enterprise 
was  so  full  of  difificulty.  They  know  HtUe  of  the  human  heart  who  imagine 
that  Joshua  could  gaily  assume  the  responsibihties  of  his  command.  They  who 
enter  into  great  wars  "  with  fight  heart ''  do  not  take  long  to  gather  heaviness. 
And  Joshua,  advanced  in  life,  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  doubtless 
was  tempted  to  feel  that  with  Moses  the  heroic  age  had  ended,  and  prosaic  common 
life  alone  remained.  Probably  the  people  shared  this  feeling ;  and  with  the  departure 
of  this  great  hero  there  was  the  feeling  that  aU  greatness  and  glory  was  gone.  The 
first  thing  that  will  quicken  men  with  hope  is  this — heroes  leave  us,  but  God  re- 
mains. Before  the  special  promise  will  operate  its  special  comfort  there  must  be 
this  general  thought  of  cornfort  cherished  and  realised.  And  we  aU  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  reaUse  the  promises  which  suit  ourselves,  if  we  reaUse  that  amidst  aU 
changes  God  remains  unchanged,  and  whatever  leaves  us  He  abides.  We  are  all 
apt  to  say  that  former  times  were  better  than  the  present ;  to  imagine  that  former 
greatness  cannot  be  grown  now ;  that  grandeur  of  thought,  saintliness,  courage, 
will  come  no  more  "  to  dignify  our  times ;  "  that  there  was  special  grace  vouchsafed 
to  past  ages  which  made  them  rich,  and  which  has  evaporated  long  ago.  Churchmen 
look  back  to  the  Fathers:  Dissenters  to  the  Reformers  of  the  Church.  Now  themw> 
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tjTs  of  the  ancient  days,  now  the  stalwart  heroes  of  Puritan  times,  are  gilded  with  our 
reverent  memory ;  and  then  rises  the  pensive  thought  that  **  the  tender  grace  of  the  day 
that  is  dead "  will  never  return.  *•  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee.* 
Kevere  the  saintly  past,  but  recognise  the  Divine  present.  The  great  ones  have  gone ; 
that  which  made  them  great  remains.  The  fixed  constancy  of  their  maturer  service 
makes  us  forget  with  what  gradualness  their  characters  grew.  How  by  lowly  ven- 
tures, by  difficult  waiting,  by  support  only  sufficient  to  prevent  despair,  they  rose 
step  by  step ;  God's  grace  entermg  them  eyer  the  more  largely  and  obeyed  ever  the 
more  fully.  So,  blade  to  ear,  ear  to  full  com  in  the  ear,  their  character  grew  ;  and 
so  may  ours.  To-day  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  broods  on  humanity,  kindling  all 
wakeful  spirits,  entering  and  employing  them.  Still  Christ's  love  helps  and  harbours 
all.  The  peculiariticj  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not  enfeeble  God.  And  He  is 
here,  fresh  and  strong  to-day.  He  will  hallow,  not  equalise,  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion ;  will  not  make  a  Joshua  into  a  Moses,  nor  an  Elisha  into  an  Elijah ;  but 
with  special  grace  for  their  special  task  will  equally  endue  each.  Despair  not  of 
God's  Church  ;  tremble  not  for  the  ark  of  God ;  despair  not  of  our  country,  or  of 
mankind.  Whoever,  whatever  has  gone,  God  remame.  "  As  He  was  with  our 
fathers,  so  He  will  be  with  us.'* 

II.  With  every  duty  comes  the  power  to  do  it.  •*  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee."  If  the  first  clause  of  the  text  promised  the  presence,  the  second 
pledges  the  power  and  help,  of  God.  He  will  be  with  Joshua — not  merely  in  sense 
of  ubiquity,  but  in  sense  of  interest ;  not  to  watch  faults  and  failures,  but  to  pre- 
vent them.  There  was  the  fear  that  in  this  enterprise  many  things  might  **/ail " 
them.  The  people's  courage  might  fail ;  they  might  withdraw  from  allegiance  to 
him;  his  wisdom  might  be  at  fault,  his  endurance  might  faiL  But  God  comes 
in  and  says,  "  I  will  not  fail  thee."  Will  disappoint  no  expectation,  withhold  no 
needed  help ;  will  not  fail  you  when  you  are  weak,  nor  forsake  you  when  you  are  faulty. 
With  the  duty  there  will  be  the  power,  for  God  will  not  fail  us.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  gospel  more  necessary  or  more  sweet  than  this — that  with  duty  power  always 
comes ;  they  walk  hand  in  hand.  The  moment  the  Saviour's  precept  makes  it  the 
man's  duty  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  that  moment  he  has  power  to  do  it.  When 
the  disciples  are  bidden  to  feed  the  multitude  they  have  power  to  do  so.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  a  charge  opens  the  heart  to  God,  and  He  floods  it  with  His  grace.  If 
the  disciples  are  sent  out  to  cast  out  devils  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  for  God 
does  not  fail  them.  They  never  get  power  apart  from  Him,  of  which  they  can  be 
conscious  and  proud.  But  He  is  there — ^by  them,  in  them ;  and  when  they  are  feel- 
ing all  weakness,  and  unfitness.  He,  not  failing,  charges  them  with  all  the  grace  they 
need.  You  are  called  to  coiiess  Christ;  to  forsake  some  pleasant  or  profitable 
course  of  evil ;  to  stand  alone ;  to  take  up  some  forlorn  hope  of  philanthropy.  .  .  . 
and  you  feel  no  strength,  energy,  vigour  for  your  task.  Take  this  comfort :  with 
duty  there  invariably  comes  the  power  to  discharge  it.  "  I  will  never  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.'*    Observe  lastly — 

III.  Courage  is  the  supreme  requirement  of  God's  saints,  and  strength 
GOES  with  it.  **  Be  strong  cmd  of  a  good  courage,**  It  is  striking  how  large  a 
place  exhortations  to  courage  hold  in  all  the  Bible.  "  Add  to  your  faith,  courage  '* 
(not  vi/riue),  B&yB  Peter;  and  so  sajring  sums  up  many  testimonies.  You  cannot 
easily  count  the  ♦♦  fear  nots "  of  the  Bible.  And  these  are  not  merely  soothing 
words,  calming  solicitude,  but  quickening  words,  calling  to  conflict  and  to  victory. 
Take  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  and  you  will  find  that  in  almost  every  instance 
in  which  the  writer  attributes  men's  greatness  to  their  faith  he  might  have  done  so 
with  equal  truth  to  their  courage.  Fear  is  the  parent  of  every  kind  of  vice ;  fear 
of  conflict,  fear  of  shame,  fear  of  failure,  fear  that  God  wiU  leave  fidelity  unrewarded 
and  prayer  unanswered.  "  They  were  afiuid  to  confess  him,"  says  the  Evangelist 
of  those  who  sold  their  birtliright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  "  I  was  afraid  and  went  and 
hid  my  talent."  Fear  exaggerates  difficulties,  murmurs  at  duties,  shrinks  from  re- 
proach, postpones  duty,  then  neglects  it,  and  then  hates  God  with  the  bitterness  of 
despair.  Be  of  good  con/rage.  If  seeking  God,  seek  hopefuUy,  expecting  to  find 
Him.   If  distressed  with  doubts,  face  them  bravely,  and  ealmly  wait  the  rising  of  tb« 
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broader  light  which  will  include  all  that  is  best  of  old  and  new.  Are  you  alBicted, 
bereaved,  and  broken  ?  Be  brave  and  of  good  courage.  Look  the  grave  in  the  face, 
and  summon  your  energy  to  meet  the  falsehoods  of  despair.  Are  you  failing — 
•*  feet  almost  gone,"  "  perplexed,"  and  all  but  in  despair?  Be  of  good  courage,  for 
hardihood  of  spirit,  while  it  is  needed,  is  sufficient  for  what  you  have  to  do.  Strength 
goes  with  it.  The  momentum  of  a  projectile  is  the  product  of  its  mass  and  velocity; 
and  a  lighter  ball,  if  driven  with  greater  force,  will  do  all  the  work  of  a  heavier 
one  that  moves  more  slowly.  And  this  law  of  mechanics  is  true  of  souls.  There 
is  many  a  soul  Ught,  fragile,  weak,  but  which  hurls  itself  with  energy  against 
resisting  forces,  which  has  a  power  of  overcoming  far  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by 
many  stronger  and  lordlier  natures.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  If  God  ap- 
points the  task  and  leads  the  way,  you  are  in  a  course  in  which  fear  of  failure  ia 
superfluous.  Let  the  eye  be  brighter  ;  go  not  to  your  task  burdened  with  melan- 
choly of  dark  foreboding.  Courage  gladdening,  strengthening  you  is  duty  and 
strength  in  one.  Joshua  obeyed  the  precept,  and  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all 
he  thought  realised  the  promise.  Let  us  act  hke  him,  and  then  from  a  pinnacle  of 
high  performance  and  blest  success  we  shall  look  back  and  praise  our  God  for  the 
"faithful  word  on  which  he  caused  us  to  hope." — G. 

Ver.  8. — The  study  of  the  Bible,  Who  without  secret  misgiving  could  succeed  to 
the  position  of  Moses,  that  large-hearted,  clear-sighted,  faithful  servant  of  God  ? 
How  overwhelming  the  anxiety  of  him  who  would  aspire  to  be  leader  of  the 
IsraeUtes ;  a  fickle  people  who,  "  like  bees  about  to  swarm,  were  ready  to  ahght  on 
any  bough."  He  who  summoned  Joshua  to  occupy  the  vacant  post  promised  to 
stand  by  and  strengthen  him.  He  gave  him  the  direction  contained  in  the  text,  to 
study  well  the  book  of  the  law.  He  seemed  to  say,  **  Take  it ;  it  shall  be  thy  food, 
live  upon  it :  carry  it  as  a  torch,  and  it  will  illumine  thy  pathway  in  the  thickest 
darkness :  in  the  vigour  of  thy  manhood  it  shall  be  thy  wand  oi  truth  to  scatter 
doubt  and  error  from  before  thee,  and  it  shall  be  a  staff  to  sustain  thee  in  the 
decrepitude  of  age."  Surely  the  advice  given  to  Joshua  is  appHcable  to  all  who  are 
in  positions  of  responsibility  or  perplexity.  How  fitted  for  the  young!  What 
better  can  any  of  us  do  than  seek  wisdom  at  the  oracles  of  God  ?  Let  us  group  our 
thoughts  under  three  headings. 

I.  Meditation. 

1.  Its  subject-matter.  **  This  book  of  the  law.**  This  recommendation  stamps 
the  Pentateuch  with  authority.  Joshua  was  favoured  with  direct  communications 
from  the  Almighty,  sometimes  by  an  inward  revelation,  sometimes  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  angel  in  visible  form.  He  could  also  consult  the  wishes  of  God  by 
means  of  the  high  priest's  Urim  and  Thummim.  Yet  was  he  to  study  the  written 
word.  Meteoric  flashes  were  not  to  make  him  careless  of  the  steady  Hght  that  burned 
in  the  lamp  of  God's  truth.  Provision  was  made  for  a  pubUc  rehearsal  of  the  law 
every  seven  years,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  10),  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  king  on  ascending  the  throne  to  write  out  a  copy  of  the  law  (Deut  xviii.  18). 
How  intense  should  be  the  eagerness  with  which  we  meditate  on  the  whole  Bible. 
The  rapturous  strains  of  the  Messianic  prophets,  the  simple  and  sublime  gospel  narra- 
tives, the  epistles — those  commentaries  on  the  preparatory  dispensation  and  on 
Christian  doctrine — do  not  all  these  "  testify "  of  the  Saviour  ?  Well  may  we 
"  search  the  Scriptures."  Consider  the  fitness  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  general  text-book. 
It  contains  lessons  suited  to  all  capacities ;  the  flowing  river  lor  the  man,  the 
purling  brook  for  the  Uttle  child,  doctrines  for  the  learned,  pictured  stories  for  the 
common  people.  It  contains  all  truth  needful  to  make  us  "  wise  imto  salvation," 
and  contains  it  in  a  compact  form,  so  portable  that  each  may  have  a  Mentor  always 
at  his  side.  It  teUs  us  things  of  the  utmost  importance  which  we  could  not  know 
without  it ;  and  it  comes  in  tc  verify  the  conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  It  lends  to 
the  utterances  of  conscience  the  might  of  Divine  testimony. 

2.  The  character  of  the  meditatior  enjoined.  Constant — "  day  and  night."  So 
elose  a  companion  that  it  was  not  to  '*  depart  out  of  his  mouth."  It  should  become 
lua  mother- tongue ;  hii  speech  should  be  redolent  of  th»  law.  Constant  reading  alone 
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c:T.n  nialve  us  familiar  with  the  contents  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  be  well  equipped 
til  ail  pomu  ibr  the  Christian  warfare.  Many  knotty  questions  would  Joshua  have 
to  decide ;  and  many  are  the  occasions  on  which  men  err  grievously  throug'n  *'  not 
knowiuf,'  the  bcriptures."  The  command  of  the  text  impUes  that  it  was  to  1)6  no 
formal  pei-usal,  but  au  endeavour  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  law.  Glancing 
at  the  pages  of  the  word  can  do  httle  good ;  we  want  to  enter  into  and  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  that  we  read.  A  good  plan  to  read  the  Scriptures  regularly  thron;:li. 
There  will  be  many  an  oasis  in  what  .we  called  a  desert,  and  many  a  pretty  fl<.>wcr 
on  what  we  deemed  only  a  sterile  rock.  It  is  profitable  to  read  **  at  morning  nnd 
at  night."  He  is  well  armed  for  his  struggle  with  temptations  and  annoyances 
who  goes  to  his  work  fortified  by  previous  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  day  is  over,  when  the  shadows  of  evening  smroundhim  or  the  gloomier 
shadows  of  trouble  threaten  to  enclose  him,  there  is  nauglit  so  effectual  to  dissi])ate 
the  darkness  as  the  kindled  rays  of  the  heavenly  lamp.  Then  "  at  evening  time  it 
■haU  be  Ught." 

II.  Action.  Meditation  is  to  be  followed  by  appropriate  conduct.  "  That  thou 
mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein."  The  inference  is 
phiin—  that  the  law  contains,  as  we  should  expect  in  a  law,  precepts  to  be  observed. 
And  the  whole  Bible  may  be  considered  as  a  law.  There  are  general  regulations 
and  positive  institutions.  "  This  do  and  thou  shall  live  "  is  common  both  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  difference  being  in  the  things  to  be  done,  and  the 
spirit  that  is  to  characterise  the  doing  thereof.  We  may  test  the  value  of  our 
meditation  by  the  obedience  which  results.  Obedience  is  a  proof  of  holding  the 
thinj^a  read  in  due  estimation.  "  Why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  and  do  not  ....  say  ?  " 
Obedience  springs  from  faith,  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  will  and  ways  of  God. 
Obedience  brings  its  own  confirmation  of  the  truth.  **  If  a  man  love  me,  he  wiU 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him."  "  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 
•*  Hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him  if  we  keep  his  commandments."  Ohediencs 
is  to  extend  to  the  smallest  m^atters,  **  Observe  to  do  according  to  aU."  The  only 
question  with  Joshua  to  be,  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ?  "  We  do 
not  plead  for  the  "  letter"  as  against  the  "  spirit,"  nor  forget  that  many  Scripture 
precepts  are  expressed  in  a  general  form,  and  one  must  be  compared  with  another 
to  ascertain  the  intention  of  our  Lawgiver.  But  many  persons  are  for  drawing 
distinctions,  for  keeping  greater  and  violating  lesser  commandments.  Some  will 
compound  with  God.  These  ordinances  they  will  observe,  those  they  wUl  neglect. 
Such  resemble  the  strangers  imported  into  Samaria,  who  "  feared  the  Lord  and 
served  their  own  gods"  (2  Elings  xvii.  33).  A  little  Christian  service  and  a  Uttle 
idolatry,  a  little  self-denial,  and  a  Uttle  worldliness  to  make  the  former  palatable. 
We  see  the  necessity  of  the  frequent  injunction^  "  Be  strong,  very  courageous." 
Joshua  would  have  often  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  desires  and 
clamours  of  the  multitude.  He  who  will  foUow  Christ  must  •*  be  courageous,"  must 
be  prepared  to  act  in  the  teeth  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  forego  **  good  openings."  to 
refuse  to  give  dishonest  measure,  though  his  gains  be  thereby  slow  in  accumulating. 
We  want  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  not  merely  as  words  and  sentences  but  as 
influential  principlps.  Not  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  do  we  want  so  much  as 
a  translation  of  them  into  thought  and  feeling  and  conduct.  He  has  not  read  his 
Bible  to  good  purpose  who  has  not  repented  of  sin  and  thankfully  accepted  God's 
well- beloved  Son  as  his  Saviour,  his  Redeemer  "from  all  iniquity." 

III.  Prosperity.  The  reward  of  obedience.  1.  Regard  prosperity,  first,  as  Ih^ 
•natural  consequence  of  acting  on  good  advice.  The  rules  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Israehtes  evince  consummate  wisdom.  Experience  proved  how  disastrous 
was  any  attempt  to  depart  from  the  lines  of  procedure  there  laid  down.  And  rnnny 
faniihar  instances  siiow  that,  in  modem  days,  he  who  steers  by  God's  compass  and 
chart  is  preserved  from  many  rocks  and  shallows,  and  is  most  likely  to  reach  the 
haven  of  his  legitimate  desire.  A  pure,  temperate  Christian  life  is  likeliest  to  win 
real  success  in  any  department  of  activity.  2.  Regard  prosperity  as  a  promised 
result.    He  who  ooxiBiiltt  Omniscience  ii  helped  by  Omnipotence.    A  finger-posi 
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may  indicate  the  way,  it  can  do  no  more.  God  is  a  Kving  Guide  ;  He  has  written 
directions  and  He  aids  in  the  performance  of  them.  "  No  good  thing  shall  fail  of 
all  that  he  has  promised  concerning  us.'*  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.*'  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  "  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,"  so  that  *'  in  it  he  doth  meditate  day  and  night.  He  shall  b« 
like  a  tree  ....  shall  prosper"  (Pea.  i.  2,  8). — A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I.  10—15. 


JoSHTTA'a     COMMAND      TO     THE      PEOPLB. 

Ver.    10.  —  Then  Joshua  conmianded  tlie 
officers  of  the  people.  The  Shoterim,  a  term 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  "  to  write."    Different  ideas  have 
been  entertained  of  their  duties.    Keil,  Jahn 
{Hebrew  Commonwealth),  and  others  believe 
that  they  were  genealogists ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  their  onginal  duties  were  to 
keep  processes  and  minutes,  and  that,  like  our 
Indian  "  writers  "  and  the  "  Master  of  the 
Rolls  "  at  home,  they  exercised  some  kind 
of  judicial  functions,  with  which,  moreover, 
active  duties  were  sometimes  combined.  The 
idea  that  they  were  genealogists  is  contrary, 
as  Gesenius  shows,  to  the  context  in  many 
places.     Thus  in  Exod.  v.  6 — 19,  they  seem 
to  have  had  to  see  that  the  specified  tale  of 
bricks  was  dehvered  up ;  and  we  know  from 
the  recently  deciphered  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions that  very  accurate  registers  of  such 
matters  were  kept.    In  Deut.  i.  16  (cf.  Deut. 
ivi.  18;  Josh.  viii.  33;   xxiii.  2;  xxiv.  1, 
&c.)  they  appear  to  have  exercised  judicial 
functions  in  connection  with  the  "  princes  *' 
(not  *'  captains,"  as  in  our  version,  which 
would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  mili- 
tary officers).      In    Num.  xi.  16  they  are 
connected  with  the  elders.  In  1  Chron.  xxvi. 
29  they  seem  again  to  have  exercised  judicial 
functions,  whereas  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11  their 
duty  appears  to  have  been  to  keep  the  muster 
rolls,    in.  Prov.  vi.  7  we  find  them  once  more 
with  active  duties  as  in  the  text.    The  LXX. 
equivalent,  ypofinartvg,  is  rendered  in  Acts 
xix.  35   by  "  town-clerk,"  an  officer  with 
active  as  well  as  merely  secretarial  duties. 
Here  they  seem  to  have  acted  as  officers  of 
the  commissariat,  civil  and  military  func- 
tions being  naturally  largely  interchange- 
able in  the  then  condition  of  the  Israelitish 
people,  just  as  they  were  in  the  early  days 
of  oiu-  Indian  empire. 

Ver.  11. — Prepare  you  victuals.  Literally, 
game,  the  term  being  applied  to  meat  ob- 
tained by  hunting.  Thus  it  is  applied  by 
Isaac  to  Esau's  venison  in  Gen.  xxvii.  Here 
it  means  food  of  any  fcfnd,  but  especially 
animal  food.    It  i»  therefove  obvioiu  that 


the  miraculous  supply  of  manna  was  soott 
to  cease  (cf.  ch.  v.  12).    Within  three  dayi. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  created  here  by  the 
fact  that  another  three  days  are  mentioned 
in  chap.  iii.  2  as  elapsing  after  the  return  of 
the  spies,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  this  command  and  the 
period  then  mentioned.    Three  more  days 
were   spent   (ch.  ii.  22)    by   the  spies  in 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  men  of  Jericho — 
one  day  in  going  thither,  and  one  more  in 
returning  to  Moses.      Consequently  eight 
days,   if   not  more   (see  ch.  iii.  7),  must 
have  elapsed  between  this  proclamation  and 
the  actual  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the   Hebrew  language 
possesses  no  pluperfect  tense,  that  there  are 
many  instances,  such  as  (very  probably)  Gen. 
xii.  1,  and  more  certainly  Gen.  iii.  1,  vi.  6,  xx. 
18,  xxvi.  18, 32,  where  the  Hebrew  narrative 
has  clearly  departed  from  the  chronologiaal 
order,  and  that  the  chronology  is  obscured  by 
this  chasm  in  the  Hebrew  linguistic  system, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  narrative  in  the 
second  chapter  is  parenthetical,  and  relate! 
to  events  which  occurred  before  the  occasion 
now  spoken  of.     This  is  the  view  taken  by 
Josephus  and  the  Babbis,  and  our  transla- 
tors have  adopted  it  in  the  margin — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  as  their  preface  shows,  may 
frequently  be  held  to  imply  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  the  preferable  interpretation. 
It  is  energetically  impugned  by  Keil,  who 
maintains  that  there  are  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  arrangement.    He 
does  not,  however,  make  out  a  very  powerful 
case  against  the  simple  explanation  of  Cor- 
nehus  a  Lapide,  that  the  spies  left  the  camp 
on  the  3rd  Nisan,  returned  on  the  6th,  that 
Joshua  gave  his  order  on  the  7th,  and  that  on 
the  10th  (ch.  iv.  19)  the  crossing  was  effected. 
Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  Keil's  argument  ap- 
pears to  amount  simply  to  this,  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  account  of  the  narrative 
would  be  thus  interrupted  by  an  account  of 
a  transaction  out  of  its  proper  chronological 
order.  It  may  be  added  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  we  must  not  render  the  word  "ICS 

-     T 

in  ver.  12,  by  the  pluperfect,  for  it  Reema 
very  probable  that  the  word  of  command  la 
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the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  had  obtained 
their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan  had  been 
given  before  this,  and  that  therefore  it  may 
have  preceded  the  command  given  to  the 
spies,  in  which  case  one  of  Keil's  chief  ob- 
jections falls  to  the  ground.  Other  explana- 
tions than  that  of  Comehus  a  Lapide  have 
been  suggested.  Thus  Kimchi  supposes  that 
the  spies  left  on  the  6th  Nisan  and  returned 
on  the  8th  ;  while  Masius  supposes  that  they 
were  sent  out  simultaneously  with  these 
orders.  Augustine's  explanation,  that  Joshua 
didnot  speak  by  revelation,  but  was  influenced 
by  human  hope,  is  noticeable,  as  proving  that 
the  early  fathers  did  not  always  take  the 
strictest  view  of  inspiration. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  to  the  Reubenltes,  and  the 
Oadltes,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (see 
Num.  xxxii.  1 — 33).  We  have  here  a  re- 
markable instance  of  undesigned  agreement 
between  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  one  of  those  signs  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  najrative  which  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  a  compiler  of  fictitious  records. 
We  are  told  in  the  passage  just  cited  that 
the  reason  why  these  particular  tribes  desired 
an  inheritance  on  the  other  side  Jordan  was 
because  they  were  particularly  rich  in  cattle. 
Now  we  learn  from  other  passages  that  this 
region  was — and  travellers  tell  us  that  it  is 
to  this  day — a  region  particularly  suited  for 
pasture.  The  'Jewish  Chronicle,'  in  De- 
cember, 1879,  mentions  a  scheme  projected 
by  ^Ir.  Laurence  OHphant  for  colonising 
this  district  for  agricultural  purposes  under 
the  auspices  of  a  company.  The  '•  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan  "  were  almost  proverbial  in 
Scripture.  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a 
"sheep-master,"  we  read  (2  Kings  iii.  4), 
and  his  tribute,  rendered  in  sheep  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  was  a  very  large  one ;  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  Moab  was  at 
that  time  but  Uttle  larger  than  an  ordinary 
EngHsh  county  (see  also  Deut.  xxxii.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18).  The  land  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  bore  the  name  Mishor,  or  level  land, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rocky  region  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan. 

Ver.  13. — Remember  the  word.  The  sub- 
stance, and  not  the  ipsissima  verba,  of  the 
directions  ot  Moses  in  Num.  xxxii.  is  here 
given  (see  also  Deut.  iii.  16 — 20).  Hath 
given  you  rest  Perhaps,  rather,  hath  caused 
you  to  rest — hath  permitted  you  to  settle ; 
though  the  LXX.  here  has  Karkiravafv,  and 
the  Vulgate,  dedU  vobis  requiem  (cf.  Heb.  iii. 
11—18  ;  iv.  1—11 ;  and  Psa.  xcv.  11).  This 
land,  i.e.,  that  in  which  they  then  were,  on 
what  we  call  the  further  side  of  Jordan. 

Ver.  14. — Armed.    This  word,  translated 


harnessed  in  Exod.  xiii.  18,  only  occurs  be- 
sides here  in  ch.  iv.  12,  and  in  Judges  vfl. 
11.  In  the  first  cited  of  these  passages  ii 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
those  whose  studies  have  been  confined  to 
the  text  of  the  Enghsh  Bible,  excluding  even 
the  margin.  But  its  meaning  is  much  de- 
bated among  scholars.  There  seems  no 
authority  whatever  for  the  translation  armed 
or  harnessed.  We  must  either  take  it  (1)  to 
mean  in  Jive  divisions,  the  usual  manner  of 
marching  under  Moses  (see  Num.  ii.),  "di- 
vided into  centre,  right  and  left  wings,  van 
and  rear  guard  "  (E  wald) ;  or  (2)  fierce,  eager, 
brave,  irom  a  Semitic  root  found  also  in  the 
Arabic.  So  Eosenmtiller  and  Gesenius — 
who  does  not,  however,  as  Keil  asserts,  derive 
the  word  from  JJ'Dn  to  be  fat,  but  from  a 
root  akin  to  DCn  violence,  and  yi^n  to  be 
pungent.  The  former  refers  to  the  parallel 
passage  in  Num.  xxxii.  17,  where  for  D^S^DO 
we  find  D'*t^n  quick.    The  first  interpretation 

is  rendered  probable  by  Num.  ii.,  where  the 
order  of  march  is  described  as  a  fivefold 
order,  and  by  tho  similarity  of  the  word  to 

EJ'pn  five,  i.nd  is  net  excluded  >v  Judges  vii. 

11,  where  the  a-^my,  though  disorganised, 
may  have  still  been  arranged  in  its  fivefold 
divisions.  The  faf't  that  there  is  an  Arabic 
word,  aln^oat  precisely  similar,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  tha  fivefold  division  of  an  army, 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning.  But  some  scholars  prefer  to 
render  it  *'  brave,"  or  "  eager  for  war**  (el. 

'')it)br\  Josh.  iv.  13).  This  last  word  is  also 
found  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Num.  xxxii, 
and  Deut.  iii.  18 — 20.  Its  original  meaning  ia 
expeditus — unencumbered.  See  note  on  the 
last-mentioned  passage.  All  the  mighty 
men  of  valour.  The  number  of  fighting 
men  in  these  tribes  would  be,  from  a  com- 
parison of  Num.  xxvi.  7, 18,  34,  remembering 
that  half  only  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  must 
be  counted,  between  110,000  and  111,000. 
But  we  read  in  Josh.  iv.  13  that  40,000  only 
of  them  went  over.  Above  70,000  must 
have  remained  behind  to  guard  their  women, 
children,and  flocks,  a  precaution  both  reason- 
able and  necessary.  So  indispensable,  in  fact, 
was  it,  that  in  this  apparent  discrepancy  we 
may  find  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  narrative.  For,  as  Calvin 
remarks,  in  a  country  not  yet  pacified,  all 
the  women  and  children  would  infaUibly 
have  been  massacred  had  they  been  lett 
unprotected. 


J08HUA. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — Joshua^s  command  to  the  people. 

I.  We  must  wore  with  the  grace  of  God.    All  these  promiBes  of  Gk>d  were  not 

intended  to  supersede  hunian  effort.  God  had  promised  to  be  with  Joshua,  but 
Joshua  must  act  on  the  promise.  He  had  promised  to  plant  the  people  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  not  without  exertion  on  their  part.  Where  weir  own  action  was  impos- 
sible, as  in  crossing  the  Jordan,  He  did  all  for  them.  When  a  sign  of  His  presence 
with  them  was  necessary,  as  at  Jericho,  He  did  likewise.  But  in  the  rest  of  their 
warfare  He  did  but  prosper  their  own  endeavours.  So  we  are  both  to  pray  and 
work,  save  in  cases  where  to  work  is  denied  ns,  and  then  our  weapon  must  be 
jirayer  alone. 

II.  We  need  provision  for  the  way.  Without  meat  we  should  "  fcdnt  by  the 
way."  But  we  have  "  meat  to  eat"  that  the  world  " knows  not  of,'*  even  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ.  And  this  we  must  "  prepare ;  **  that  is,  we  must  take  pains 
to  obtain  it.  "This  kind  goeth  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  and  by 
endeavours  to  serve  Christ.  Whether  in  the  sacrament  of  His  love,  or  in  any  other 
way  in  which  He  vouchsafes  to  impart  His  humanity  to  us,  there  needs  on  our  part 
(1)  an  earnest  petition  for  the  gift ;  (2)  steady  self-denial  in  our  lives;  (8)  stea^ast 
efforts  to  do  His  will.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  miraculous  provision  failed  as  soon 
as  there  was  no  more  need  for  it.  So  exceptional  provision  for  our  spiritual  needs 
is  withdrawn  so  soon  as  we  find  ourselves  within  reach  of  the  means  of  grace. 
These  we  must  use  with  due  diligence  and  forethought  if  we  would  derive  benefit 
from  them. 

III.  We  fight,  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  others.  The  two  tribes  and  a 
half  had  received  their  inheritance,  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  settle  down  in  it. 
They  had  been  solemnly  bound  to  help  their  brethren.  Nor  may  we  Christians  sit 
down  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  religious  privileges,  but  must  impart  them  to 
our  brethren,  whether  (a)  by  nature,  as  the  heathen,  or  (6)  by  grace,  as  in  the  case 
of  Christians  less  favoured  than  ourselves.  We  cannot  cease  our  labour  till  they 
are  as  well  off  as  we.  Thus  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  us  of  co-operating  in  every 
good  work,  whereby  the  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit  of  others  is  attained. 

IV.  Each  has  his  appointed  task.  As  Christ  gave  to  His  disciples  to  set  before 
the  multitude  (John  \\.  11,  (fee),  so  Joshua  "  commands  the  officers"  to  *'  command 
the  people."  All  are  not  apostles  or  prophets,  but  each  has  his  proper  office  in 
God's  Church.  Some  are  set  over  the  flock  to  guide  and  exhort  them,  while  others 
have  to  listen  and  carry  out  the  voice  of  exhortation.  They  were  to  go  up  chamu- 
ahimy  in  battle  array  (ver.  14),  with  van  and  rear,  with  wings  and  centre,  each  in 
his  appointed  rank.  And  we,  too,  shaU  only  throw  the  army  of  Jesus  into  disorder 
if  we  fail  to  keep  the  place  which  God's  providence  has  assigned  us. 

V.  Some,  by  their  position,  are  denied  a  part  in  the  general  conflict.  As 
Christ  forbade  the  demoniac  to  attach  himself  to  His  person,  but  bade  him  *'  go 
home  to  his  friends  "  (St.  Mark  v.  19),  so  there  are  those,  like  the  women  and 
children  here,  whose  work  for  Christ  is  the  simple  discharge  of  domestic  duties, 
whom  Christ  has  not  called  to  any  more  pubhc  efforts  in  His  cause. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  10 — 18. — Joshua  and  the  Eeuhenites.  The  Reubenites  and  Gadites  had 
already  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  They  were  at  rest ;  they  had  not  to 
await  the  ordeal  of  the  conquest.  As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  had  already 
received  the  promise.  And  yet  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  idleness, 
and  in  selfish  enjoyment  of  their  own  good.  They  were  not  to  forget  their  brethren. 
**  Ye  shall  pass  before  your  brethren  armed,"  said  Joshua,  "  and  help  them." 
"  And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying,  All  that  thou  oommandest  us  we  will  do." 
Such  was  the  response  of  these  valiant  and  true-hearted  men.  We  have  here  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  great  bond  of  soUdarity  which  makes  all  the  peopli 
of  God  one. 
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I.  In  reality,  no  section  of  God's  people  can  live  an  isolated  life.  It 
would  be  vain  for  the  Reubenites  to  dream  that  they  could  rest  at  ease  under  then: 
vines  and  fig  trees.  The  defeat  of  their  brethren  would  recoil  upon  them,  and 
should  the  Canaanites  be  victorious  the  Reubenites  would  quickly  find  themselves 
driven  out  of  the  land.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  Church — each  for  all^  and  all 
for  each  ;  this  is  the  Church's  motto.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  should  rally  round 
the  great  standard  of  the  army. 

II.  For  any  section  of  God's  people  to  isolate  themselves  in  their  prosperity 
is  not  only  the  sure  way  to  impoverish  and  ultimately  to  ruin  themselves,  but  it  is 
TREASON  TO  THE  KiNG  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  KINGDOM  ;  for  it  implies  that  the  first  object 
of  desire  is  prosperity  for  themselves,  not  the  glory  of  the  King ;  that  He  is  loved, 
not  with  a  pure,  but  with  a  selfish  love. 

III.  Such  isolation  hardens  the  heart.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  first  law  of 
the  kingdom — the  law  of  love.  Its  tendency  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obliterate  that 
law.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  we  receive  only  to  give  again.  Let  us  fully  grasp, 
then,  this  great  truth,  that  every  blessing  received  is  a  trust  placed  in  our  hands 
only  that  we  may  diffuse  it  among  our  brethren.  The  applications  of  this  great 
precept  of  Christian  love  are  innumerable.  Do  we  possess  in  large  measure  the 
good  things  of  this  world  ?  It  is  that  we  may  communicate  to  our  less  favoured 
brethren.  Are  we  rich  in  spiritual  gifts  ?  It  is  that  we  may  impart  to  those  less 
privileged  and  of  fewer  opportunities  than  ourselves.  And  as  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Church,  so  are  we  also  to  hmnanity,  for  are  we  not  all  one  flesh?  Hence  the 
claim  of  missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  means  of  imparting  the  gifts  of 
God  already  received  by  us  to  those  who  as  yet  are  ignorant  of  them.  Nor  is  this 
all.  After  having  won  the  victory  for  ourselves,  we  have  to  begin  the  battle  over 
again,  and  to  suffer  in  sympathy  with  those  who  have  yet  the  Jordan  to  cross.  Let 
OS  never  forget  Him  who  left  the  blessedness  of  heaven  to  undertake  our  cause, 
And  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor. — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  12 — 15. — Duties  of  brotherhood.  We  have  here  a  fine  appeal,  and  a  fine 
answer  to  that  appeal.  Arrived  at  the  Jordan,  they  are  about  to  make  that  invasion 
of  Palestine  which  gave  the  Church  of  God  a  country  and  truth  a  home.  At  first 
the  settlement  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  country  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
sea  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Moses.  But  "  the  region  beyond  Jordan  *' 
was  fertile — a  finer  land  for  flocks  than  Canaan  itself.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  pre-eminently  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh 
should  desire  to  settle  there.  And  when  the  opposition  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  necessitated  war,  and  ended  in  their  defeat,  the 
desire  of  these  tribes  found  expression  in  a  formal  request.  On  the  condition  that 
their  settlement  on  the  nearer  side  of  Jordan  was  not  to  be  a  '*  secession,"  and  that 
they  would  help  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land,  Moses  had  granted 
their  request,  and  divided  the  territory  between  them.  Now  Joshua,  on  the  death 
of  Moses,  requires  their  fulfilment  of  their  pledge.  Rest  would  have  been  pleasant, 
and  selfish  reasons  in  plenty  forthcoming  for  evading  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promise  ;  but  the  claim  for  brotherly  help  was  made  to  men  of  brotherly  nature. 
This  chapter  shows  their  prompt  response,  and  the  remainder  of  this  Book  shows — 
one  might  almost  say  all  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Bible  do  so — the  splendid 
results  of  their  brotherliness.  I  find  a  very  perfect  illustration  of  a  great  theme, 
viz.,  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  the  more  favoured  helping  their  less  favoured 
brethren.     Observe — 

I.  The  duty  of  those  more  early,  ob  more  richly  blessed,  helping  theib 
LESS  favoured  brethren.  There  are  those  more  and  those  less  favoured.  Those 
that  attain  the  desire  of  their  hearts  much  earlier  and  much  more  fully  than  their 
brethren.  God  does  not  divide  His  favours  as  a  communistic  philosopher  would  do. 
All  are  largely,  but  all  unequally  and  diversely,  blessed.  So  it  happened  here.  The 
two  and  a  half  tribes  had  got  all  their  fighting  over  before  the  others  had  well  begun. 
Had  Israel  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  south,  as  they  probably  would  have 
done  if  they  had  not  shrunk  from  the  enterprise  on  the  return  of  the  spies,  then 
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Jndah  wonld  have  been  tl:o  first  to  find  its  home  secure;  and  Eenben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh  would  have  been  the  last  if  they  still  desired  the  district  of  Gilead.  It 
is  not  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  latter  that  it  should  be  earUer,  nor  any  fault  of 
the  former  that  it  should  be  later.  It  is  due  simply  to  their  entering  now  from  the 
east  instead  of  from  the  south.  So  in  the  contrasted  condition  of  these  tribes  we 
have  but  a  type  of  the  contrasted  conditions  of  men.  There  are  some  have  made 
their  fortune  by  the  time  others  are  just  beginning  to  struggle  for  it.  To  some, 
truth  comes  with  clear  evidence  as  a  bright  heritage  of  their  youth,  while  others 
only  reach  it  with  protracted  struggle.  Some  are  favoured  with  a  knowlege  of 
the  gospel,  while  others  are  in  densest  ignorance.  Some  nations  have  vast  wealth 
of  liberty  and  justice,  when  others  are  just  beginning  to  achieve  the  first  sweets  of 
freedom.  And  in  such  circumstances  the  more  fortunate  are  very  apt  to  enjoy 
their  comforts,  regardless  of  the  struggles  of  their  brethren ;  just  as  these  tribes 
might  have  argued  with  plausible  ingenuity  that  they  should  be  excused  from 
rendering  assistance  to  their  brethren.  The  struggle  with  Bashan — that  district 
which  rises  like  an  island  of  rock  from  the  pastoral  plains,  and  which  is  the  great 
natural  fortress,  the  "  keep "  of  the  whole  district — had  been  arduous.  The 
remains  of  the  cities  of  Bashan,  so  strongly  built  that  three  thousand  years  has 
not  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  ruins,  show  the  energy  and  developed  civilisation 
of  their  foes.  There  are  not  a  few  indications  that  the  stress  of  the  conflict  fell 
on  the  two  and  a  half  tribes.  How  easily  they  might  have  been  tempted  to  settle 
down,  indifferent  to  their  brethren's  welfare.  Besides,  they  had  respectable 
excuses.  Who  would  defend  their  wives  and  children  when  all  their  mighty 
men  were  across  the  Jordan  ?  What  would  become  of  their  cattle  ?  What 
security  was  there  against  the  Bedawin,  then,  as  now,  roving  about  intent  on 
spoil?  Might  they  not  act  as  rear-guard,  and  keep  the  communications  open — 
secure  a  safe  retreat  ?  But  Moses,  Joshua,  God,  all  expect  the  more  to  help  the 
less  fortunate,  and  the  generous  instincts  of  their  own  hearts  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
and  the  nobUity  of  their  action  testifies  to  all  posterity  that  privilege  carries 
responsibihty,  and  that  all  who  have  are  bound  to  aid  all  who  lack.  "  Go  forth 
before  your  brethren  armed,  till  the  Lord  hath  given  them  rest."  Let  the  upper 
classes  of  our  country  share  rather  than  monopolise  education,  power,  enjoyment 
of  life.  Let  the  rich  aid  the  poor ;  the  strong  the  weak.  Let  those  who  have  the 
gospel  help  those  who  are  in  darkness  to  attain  its  light.  The  successful  have  a 
duty  to  the  struggling  to  aid  them,  not  feebly,  but  with  their  fall  strength.  If 
this  example  illustrates  the  duty  of  the  more  helping  the  less  favoured,  it  illus- 
trates with  equal  clearness,  secondly — 

II.  The  blessedness  of  doing  so.  One  does  not  Uke  to  contemplate  what 
wonld  have  been  the  results  had  they  withheld  their  help.  The  Amorites,  strong  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  Canaanites — the  race  we  know  better  under  the 
name  of  Phenicians,  strong  in  their  civilisation,  wealth,  commerce,  maritime  enter- 
prise, inhabiting  the  sea-board  plains — were  not  enemies  to  be  lightly  overcome. 
Ten  out  of  the  twelve  spies — all  brave  men — reported  the  conquest  impossible  ;  and 
the  other  two  hoped  for  it  only  because  they  had  the  faith  that  remembered  nothing 
was  impossible.  What  woidd  have  been  the  effect  on  the  world  if  Phenician 
religion,  with  its  unutterable  vileness  and  cruelty,  destruction  of  moraUty  and 
virtues  in  all  their  forms,  had  extirpated  Hebrew  religion,  with  its  inspiration  of 
virtue,  truth,  hberty,  and  all  things  high,  one  is  content  to  leave  unguessed.  But 
Israel  was  fighting  the  world*s  battle  of  truth  and  righteousness  against  enormous 
odds,  and  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  nobly  taking  their  share  in  the  conflict. 
Observe  what  blessed  results  followed. 

1.  They  had  the  reward  of  being  grandly  useful  in  the  service  they  rendered. 
They  did  not  fail,  nor  were  discouraged  until,  as  the  result  of  three  or  four  years  of 
war,  the  whole  land  from  Hebron  in  the  south  to  Baal  Gad  in  Lebanon  was 
theirs.  And  God's  people,  God's  Church,  and  God's  Truth  had  an  earthly  house. 
The  candle  was  set  on  a  candlestick,  and  gave  light  to  all  surrounding  nations  and 
succeeding  ages.  Thy  brotJierly  help,  in  whatever  direction  rendered,  will  nevei 
bt  in  vain.    Nothing  has  such  success  and  so  Httle  failure  as  kindly  help. 
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2.  Tfieir  service  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  finer  brotherhood.  Not 
a  perfect  one,  as  there  will  be  too  much  occasion  to  mark,  but  yet  a  relationship  in 
which  there  was  on  the  one  hand  the  genial  interest  we  always  take  in  those  we 
help,  and  on  the  other  there  was  tiie  gratitude  always  felt  where  service  is 
promptly  and  freely  given.  They  know  not  what  they  lose  who  never  render  help. 
Serve  and  love  your  brethren  and  they  will  pray  for  you  and  love  you,  when 
perhaps  their  love  and  prayer  will  turn  the  scale  between  hope  and  despair. 

3.  There  was  developed  in  these  tribes  a  noble  sentiment  of  heroic  patriotism. 
We  make  our  acts :  but  our  acts  make  us.  And  a  noble  deed  increases  the 
nobility  of  nature  from  which  it  sprung.  The  service  now  rendered  by  the  tribes 
inhabiting  Gilead  lived  in  their  memory,  an  inspiration  to  similar  service.  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  headed  the  tribes,  and  twice  over  delivered  Israel  from  her  oppressors. 
And  in  later  times  this  same  region  gave  Israel  her  grandest  prophet — the  great 
EHjah — who  restored  pure  and  undefiled  religion  to  its  throne.  The  service  you  render 
ennobles  you,  and  makes  you  more  capable  of  nobler  service  in  aU  time  to  come.  ^ 

4.  There  was  the  direct  outward  reward.  They  lost  nothing  by  it  even  in 
material  wealth.  No  enemy  attacked  their  families.  They  brought  back  great 
store  of  spoil,  more  wealth  than  herding  could  have  given  them  in  the  interval. 
And  through  all  their  future  history  the  service  now  rendered  by  them  was 
repayed  to  them.  So  that,  though  exposed  in  situation,  the  first  to  feel  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Ammon,  they  retained,  by  help  of  their  brethren, 
their  possessions  and  their  freedom,  right  down  to  the  days  of  Ahab.  It  is  no 
shght  reward  which  waits  on  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  but  one  which  makes 
men  richer  tlian  with  any  wealth  of  selhshness  they  could  possibly  be.  Go  thou, 
and  in  thy  sphere  do  as  these  tribes  did — render  prompt,  willing,  rich,  lengthened 
service  to  your  less  favoured  brethren,  and  "  exceedingly  abundant  above  all 
you  ask  or  think  '*  wiU  you  find  your  reward  in  heaven. — G. 

Ver.  13. — An  agreement  remernbered.  The  latter  part  of  this  chapter  recounts 
the  preparations  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  Joshua  was 
afready  showing  himself  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  Having  given  orders 
with  respect  to  the  food  necessary  for  the  next  march,  he  now  addresses  the  tribea 
who  had  been  permitted  to  choose  an  inheritance  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  He 
reminds  them  of  their  promise  to  send  their  armed  men  as  a  van-guard  to  the 
people.  Though  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  the  Almighty  no  prudent  precau- 
tions must  be  neglected,  no  vigilance  relaxed,  the  honour  of  God  demands  that 
reasonable  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  surprise  and  the  consequent  disgrace 
that  woidd  attach  to  His  holy  name.  God  helps  us  not  only  outwardly  but 
inwardly,  teaching  us  how  to  hve  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  and  so  to  van- 
quish the  machinations  of  the  enemy. 

I.  A  COVENANT  REMEMBERED.  If  the  Reubeuites  and  Gadites  had  forgotten  it, 
not  so  Joshua.  Nor  does  God  fail  to  recollect  the  vows  we  have  made.  As  He 
recalled  Jacob  to  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude  and  remissness  (Gen.  xxxv.  1),  so  He  will 
not  have  us  treat  our  promises  lightly.  It  is  part  of  the  functions  of  a  faithftd  leader 
to  bring  to  hght  forgotten  duties.  A  minister  reminds  his  people  of  thefr  engage- 
ments. What  declarations  of  devoted  adherence  to  Christ  were  uttered  at  conver- 
sion 1  how  they  bound  themselves  henceforth  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God  I  The 
people's  promises  to  God  must  be  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  cheering  promises 
which  God  has  made  to  them.  Let  us  not  be  angry  nor  revile  such  admonitions 
as  the  preaching  of  the  law  instead  of  the  gospel.  An  appeal  was  made  to  au- 
thority. The  agreement  had  been  a  commandment  on  the  part  of  Moses.  Joshua 
enforced  compliance  therewith.  On  the  same  grounds  we  draw  attention  to  the 
precepts  of  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  direct  dictates  of  the  Lord. 
These  holy  men  were  inspired,  and  to  dispute  their  utterances  is  to  caU  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  Master  whose  servants  they  were.  Joshua  thus  sanctioned 
Moses  as  Peter  afterwards  bore  witness  to  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  16). 

II.  Principles  becoqnised  in  the  covenant. 

1.  Favour*  merit  tome  grateful  return.    The  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
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desired  by  these  twoand-a-half  tribes  on  account  of  its  fruitful  pasturage.  It  wag 
adapted  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  sight  of  such  fertile  territory  caused  the 
owners  of  much  sheep  and  cattle  to  be  willing  to  settle  down  at  once,  rather  than 
to  occupy  soil  in  the  **  land  of  promise  "  itself.  Their  request  was  not  pleasing  to 
Moses,  as  it  seemed  to  put  a  slight  upon  Canaan,  and  to  threaten  a  relapse  into 
idolatiy,  besido  the  imminent  clanger  of  discouraging  the  rest  of  the  IsraeHtes, 
and  so  effecting  by  the  wrath  of  God  the  utter  extinction  of  the  nation.  Yet  on 
the  condition  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the  petition  was  ultimately 
granted.  As  they  had  achieved  their  desire  it  was  rightly  expected  that  they  would 
render  some  proportionate  recompense.  And  in  similar  method  our  heavenly 
Father  deals  with  us  to-day.  We  must  be  ready  to  cry  with  the  Psalmist,  **  What 
Bhall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me  ?  '*  If  more  than 
others  we  have  received,  of  Us  will  more  be  required.  Health  and  strength,  wealth 
and  position,  learning  and  influence — not  one  of  these  gifts  but  entaUs  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility.  If  the  conditions  have  not  been  stated  in  so  many  words, 
yet  they  are  easily  discoverable. 

2.  The  priority  of  duty  to  pleasure.  Before  these  armed  men  could  lawfully 
enjoy  their  inheritance  they  must  fulfil  their  engagement.  We  do  not  oppose  duty 
to  pleasure,  strictly  speaking,  for  it  is  obvious  that  only  when  mindful  of  the  former 
can  the  latter  be  truly  known.  But  the  two  may  be  distinguished,  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  selfish  inclination  would  lead  one  way  and  obligation  calls 
us  another.  The  rule  to  be  adopted  is  plain.  Listen  to  "  I  ought,"  and  follow  whither 
it  directs ;  there  will  be  a  satisfaction  gendered  which  will  go  far  to  repay  us  for  any 
sacrifice  ;  and  then  when  the  period  of  relaxation  has  really  arrived  our  dehght  will 
be  embittered  by  no  stings  of  reproachful  conscience,  but  enhanced  by  the  remem- 
brance of  duty  discharged.  Let  this  be  noted  and  acted  upon  by  the  young,  and 
there  will  be  fewer  wasted  Uves.  Let  Church  members  consult  their  obHgations 
before  their  convenience  and  there  will  be  fewer  vacancies  crying  out  for  occu- 
pants. 

3.  The  obligations  of  fraternal  love.  The  dislike  of  Moses  to  the  request  of  these 
tribes  was  akin  to  the  grief  of  a  father  who  witnesses  the  separation  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  the  rest.  The  river  Jordan  was  in  itself  but  a  small  dividing 
line,  but  it  might  be  significant  of  a  wide  and  deep  estrangement.  Evidently  per- 
ceiving the  fear  of  Moses,  the  Eeubenites,  &c.,  offered  to  prove  by  their  conduct  that 
they  were  still  at  one  with  their  brethren  and  intended  so  to  remain.  The  offer 
was  approved  of  and  estabhshed  as  a  covenant  between  the  whole  nation  and  these 
special  tribes.  It  affirmed  a  participation  in  the  common  hopes  and  risks.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  not  less  clearly  of  the  relationship  between  all  the  children 
of  God.  The  members  of  the  body,  of  Christ  are  bound  to  feel  with  and  for  one 
another  (1  Cor.  xii.  25,  26).  ''Let  brotherly  love  continue."  So  forcible  was  the 
impulse  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  it  led  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
to  a  commonalty  of  goods.  It  is  required  of  the  rich  to  help  the  poor,  the  strong 
must  assist  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  the  settled  in  position  and  faith 
must  stretch  out  the  hand  to  those  who  are  still  searching  for  a  place  of  rest,  and 
those  who  have  leisure  must  devote  a  portion  at  least  to  the  succour  of  the  busily 
employed.  The  Jewish  Paul  having  obtained  the  privileges  of  Christianity  could 
wish  himself  to  be  "  accursed  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 
We  are  selfish  indeed  if  we  pray  not  and  labour  not  for  the  salvation  of  our  friends 
tiU  they  become  possessed  hkewise  of  an  eternal  inheritance.     Briefly  note — ^ 

III.  The  ratification  op  the  covenant.  The  covenanters  assented  imme- 
diately to  the  command  of  Joshua.  They  were  ready  to  keep  their  word.  No 
excuses  urged,  no  pleas  of  misunderstanding,  no  subtle  equivocations,  no  attempts 
to  secure  a  remission  of  their  engagement,  but  downright  honest  confirmation  of 
their  pledged  promise.  They  did  not  desire  their  sin  to  find  them  out  (Num. 
xxxii.  23).  The  covenant  had  been  reaUy  made  with  the  Lord,  and  He  would  be 
certain  to  punish  its  violation.  God  give  us  grace  to  imitate  their  example  I  Like 
Jephthah,  we  have  "  opened  our  mouth  to  the  Lord  and  cannot  go  back."  We 
lUkTe  declared  that  our  bodies  shall  be  living  sacrifices,  that  our  mouths  shall 
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show  forth  the  ReJeemer's  praise,  that  as  for  us  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  Very 
ehame  should  bind  us  to  our  word ;  we  must  not,  dare  not,  *'  keep  back  part  of 
tlie  price."  And  love  to  God  and  man  draws  us  onward  to  our  "reasonable 
■ervice." — ^A* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I.  ie-18. 


The  people's  answer.  —  Ver.  16.  —  And 
they  answered  Joshua,  saying.  We  may 
compare  this  joyful  willingness  with  the 
nnirmurings  of  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  rebellion  after  the  death 
of  those  who  led  them  into  the  promised 
land  (cf.  Joshua  xxiv.  31  with  Judges  ii. 
10,  11,  &c.).  Obedience  is  easy  when  all 
goes  well  with  us,  and  when  it  makes  no 
demand  upon  our  faith.  The  Israelites 
murmured  when  the  promise  was  as  yet  un- 
fulfilled. They  rebelled  ag  linst  God  when 
obedience  entailed  self-sacrifice.  But  now 
aU  was  hope  and  eagerness.  So  it  is  often 
with  the  young  Christian  at  the  outset  of 
life's  battle,  before  he  has  begun  to  realise 
the  exertion  and  self-denial  that  can  alone 
ensure  him  victory. 

Ver.  17. — As  we  hearkened  tmto  Moses. 
Calvin  remarks  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
hearken  unto  MoseS)  but  replies  that,  com- 


pared with  the  conduct  of  their  fathers 
whose  bodies  lay  in  the  wilderness,  the  con- 
duct of  this  generation  was  obedience  itself. 
It  certainly  appears  as  though  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness there  was  far  less  rebeUion  against 
Moses  than  before  ;  and  after  the  solemn 
repetition  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  to  the 
new  generation  which  had  arisen,  given  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  rebellion  at  all  (see  Num.  xxvi.  63). 
Ver.  18. — Whosoever  he  be  that  doth 
rebel  against  thy  commandment.  A  strik- 
ing fulfilment  of  this  promise  appears  in  the 
case  of  Achan,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
act  of  the  whole  congregation  (see  ch.  vii. 
25 ;  and  cf.  Deut.  xvii.  12).  Only  be 
strong  and  of  a  g-ood  courag-e.  The  task  of  a 
leader  in  Israel  is  easy  when  he  is  sustained 
by  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  when 
their  exhortations  are  an  echo  of  the  words 
ol  God  (see  vers.  6, 9). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  16 — 18. — TJie  people's  answer.  This  passage  can  only  be  interpreted  of 
Jesus,  of  whom  Joshua  was  the  type.  Implicit  obedience  is  no  longer  due  to  any 
human  leader,  nor  has  been  since  Joshua's  death.  Even  a  St.  Paul  can  say,  "  I 
speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say"  (1  Cor.  x.  15).  And  St.  Peter  urges 
the  clergy  to  remember  that  they  are  not  **  lords  over  God's  heritage  "  (1  Pet.  v.  8). 
And  this  because  we  each  "have  access  by  one  Spirit  to  the  Father  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Eph.  ii.  18;  iii.  12).     We  may  remark — 

I.  That  every  Christian  is  bound  by  ▲  vow  of  obedience.  Jesus  is  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation.  He  leads  us  in  the  warfare  against  every  kind  of  evil.  To 
disobey  is  to  mutiny,  and  mutiny  in  every  anny  is  a  capital  crime.  Yet  here  we 
may  remark  on  the  forbearance  of  our  Joshua.  All  his  tioops  are  more  or  less 
guilty  of  this  crime.  Yet  (1)  He  pardons  it,  and  (2)  with  His  mutinous  troops  He 
has  achieved,  and  wiU  achieve,  many  a  glorious  victory.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
His  patience  (see  below).  Though  we  sin  often  we  must  take  heed  to  repent  as 
often,  and  strive  to  do  better  for  the  futm-e.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,"  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  strive  sedulously  after  obedience, 
"he  is  none  of  his"  (Kom.  viii.  9).  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  ask  Him  to  "renew 
om-  will  from  day  to  day,"  that  so,  after  each  of  our  frequent  falls,  we  may  brace 
ourselves  up  to  a  renewed  obedience.  And  thus,  by  viitue  of  His  merits,  not  of 
our  own,  shall  we  be  recognised  as  faithful  soldiers  of  the  true  Joshua — Jesns 
Christ. 

J  I.  That  the  law  is  still  "  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  its  to  Christ.'* 
We  must  stni  "  hearken  to  Moses  "  before  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  Christ.  Still  in 
our  childhood  must  we  be  subject  to  law,  be  under  tutors  and  governors,  have  duties 
prescribed  for  us,  obey  precepts  "  contained  in  ordinances,"  before  we  reach  the 
**  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  before  we  find  the  law  "  written  in  our 
hearts,"  and  a  power  existing  within  us  prompting  us  to  a  spontaneous  obedieuoOb 
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We  mnst  all  know  the  period  of  struggle,  when,  "  after  the  inward  man,"  we  "  de- 
light in  the  law  of  God  "  (Rom.  vii.  22,  23),  but  find  another  law  in  our  members 
at  conflict  with  it.  So  must  we  learn  to  find  the  only  deliverance  from  "  the  body 
of  this, death,"  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  just  as  to  follow  Joshua  was  the  only 
escape  from  the  wilderness.  And  if  we  Uve  up  to  the  law  that  is  set  before  us,  we 
shall  find  through  it  a  pathway  to  a  better  land,  the  land  of  proniiso  (Gal.  iii.  18), 
For  "the  law  is  not  against  the  promises  of  God,  God  forbid"  (Gal.  iii  21).  It 
is  "  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  '*  (Rom.  vii.  12).  But  its 
object  was  to  show  us  "  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  and  the  terrible  reality  of 
our  bondage  to  it,  that  we  might  learn  the  infinite  value  of  the  reconciliation  which 
has  been  efifected  for  us  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  "  The  wages  op  sin  is  death."  This  is  recognised  as  a  fact  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joshua.  So  the  followers  of  Jesus  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  to  sin 
against  Him,  to  refuse  to  obey  His  words,  leads  to  destruction.  And  they  must 
separate  themselves  from  all  that  "  walk  disorderly  "  (2  Thess.  iii.  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  5).  For  they  only  who  do  His  commandments  **  have  right  to  the  tree 
of  life."  All  they  that  do  otherwise  are  "without,"  shut  out  from  the  joys  of 
eternal  life,  and  condemned  to  the  "  second  death  "  (Eev.  xxi.  8;  zxii.  14, 15). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  16 — IS.— Loyalty.  A  demand  had  been  made  that  the  "  men  of  valour* 
of  these  tribes  should  leave  their  relatives  and  property  in  the  fenced  cities  of  their 
inheritance,  and  head  the  advance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  A  call  to  a 
dangerous  position,  to  bear,  as  it  seemed,  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack ;  a  sum- 
mons to  exercise  self-denial  in  absence  from  home  and  possessions;  the  precept 
issuing,  too,  from  unaccustomed  lips,  those  of  a  new  general.  These  verses  record  a 
eourageous,  generous  response,  which  may  well  furnish  matter  for  meditation  and 
imitation. 

I.   A  DECLARATION  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

1.  A  prompt  assent.  No  time  for  thought  and  preparation  asked  for.  No  reasonb 
invented  for  delay. 

2.  A  hearty  assent.  It  ia  expressed  in  three  forms :  a  promise  to  do  what  is  com- 
manded, to  go  where  sent,  and  to  hearken  when  addressed.  These  phraees  cover 
all  possible  kinds  of  precepts. 

8.  Promise  of  unreserved  obedience,  "AU,"  "whithersoever,"  and  "in  all 
things,"  thus  blocking  the  smallest  loophole  of  escape  in  each  case.  No  picking 
and  choosing  here  of  the  mandates  to  which  they  will  conform. 

Such  complete  acquiescence  as  this  can  be  required  of  us  only  with  respect  to 
Him  who  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  With  regard  to  other  subalterns 
of  His,  and  to  the  national  sovereign,  there  are  occasions  on  which  refusal  and 
resistance  are  justifiable.  Consider  the  grounds  on  which  we  owe  fealty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  our  Lord  as  Creator,  *'  by  him  were  all  things  made,"  and  as 
Bedeemer,  "  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,"  Ac. 

II.  A  prayer  offered  for  the  leader.  "  Only  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee 
as  he  was  with  Moses."  1.  This  petition  recognised  the  fount  of  authority.  The 
"warriors  readily  complied  with  the  demand  of  Joshua  because  they  believed  that  he 
was  appointed  to  occupy  the  place  of  Moses.  Joshua  was  henceforth  to  receive  and 
ntter  the  directions  of  the  Ahniglity,  to  be  His  vicegerent  to  the  Israelites.  And 
on  this  foundation  Jesus  Christ  often  based  His  claims  to  be  heard  by  the  Jews, 
viz.,  that  He  was  sent  from  God  and  spoke  the  words  of  God.  He  pointed  to 
His  mighty  works  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  His  pretensions.  Nicodemus  declared, 
"  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him."  Tlie 
Father  openly  signified  His  approval  of  the  Son's  mission,  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  ye  him."  The  Jewish  king  was  the  "anointed  of  the  Lord.  "Tlie 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Pastors  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
'0Y«r"  men  "in  the  Lord.'*    "  Bemember  them  who  have  th«  rule  over  you« 
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who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God.**  **  Ohey  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  submit  youi'selves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give 
account." 

2.  The  prayer  invokes  tTie  presence  of  God  as  the  leader^a  source  of  »trength. 
By  prayer  we  can  commend  to  Divine  grace  "  all  that  are  in  authority.  How  the 
Apostle  Paul  reiterated  his  request  that  the  readers  of  his  epistles  would  earnestly 
pray  on  his  behalf  I  When  Peter  was  miraculously  released  from  prison  he  found 
"  many  gathered  together  praying."  Thus  may  the  people  aid  their  minister,  as 
Aaron  and  Hur  upheld  Moses'  hands.  There  were  seasons  when  the  commands 
of  the  great  legislator  were  received  with  murmuring,  and  when  his  right  to  rule 
was  called  in  question.  These  Keubenites  had  not  "  in  all  things  "  hearkened  unto 
Moses.  Yet  now  they  spontaneously  avow  that  he  had  been  supported  by  God. 
The  death  of  a  celebrated  man  calms  passion,  removes  prejudice,  and  purges  the 
vision, 

III.  A  STERN  KESOLUTION.  Toinflicttlie  punishment  of  death  on  any  recalcitrant 
offender.  Presumptuous  refusal  to  hearken  to  the  priest  or  judge  was  to  be  visited 
with  this  severe  penalty  (Dent.  xvii.  12).  This  declaration  by  these  tribes  evinced 
their  firm  determination  to  abide  by  the  decrees  of  their  new  ruler.  EebeUion  is 
treated  as  one  of  the  worst  crimes,  inasmuch  as  whilst  some  illegal  acts  are  only 
indirectly  subversive  of  government,  this  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  seat  of  authority, 
and  endangers  all  order.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether  men  bow  or 
not  to  the  rule  of  Christ.  Peter  quoted  the  prophecy  of  Moses  in  reference  to 
Christ  and  the  terrible  threat  annexed,  "  Every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that 
prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people."  Our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of 
the  pounds,  represents  Himself  as  saying,  "  But  those  mine  eneuiies  •  •  •  and  slay 
before  me." 

IV.  AnitfONiTORY  ADVICE.  In  olden  days  servants  were  much  freer  in  speaking 
their  mind  to  their  masters,  and  soldiers  to  their  generals.  But  Joshua's  humility 
in  listening  to  this  exhortation  is  worthy  of  being  copied.  The  wisest  may  learn 
from  the  ignorant,  and  the  meanest  of  the  flock  may  sometimes  suitably  address 
their  pastor.  Nor  need  any  of  us  be  above  accepting  good  counsel,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  proceeds.  There  is  no  intimation  of  weakness,  but  only  that  these 
tribes  perceived  the  weighty  enterprise  in  which  Joshua  was  engaged,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  exhibiting  a  fearless  demeanour.  They  sympathised  with  him,  and 
wished  to  inspirit  him  for  his  arduous,  honourable  work.  They  knew  how  much 
commonly  depends  on  the  leader's  corn-age,  and  how  quickly  his  fear  would  affect 
his  subjects.  It  was  advice  in  full  accordance  with  their  actions.  They  had 
gone  the  right  way  to  strengthen  Joshua  by  their  instant  submission  to  His  will. 
They  did  not  try  to  cheer  him  with  words  after  having  previously  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  him  with  their  deeds.  Speech  and  conduct  were  in  harmony,  and 
lent  each  other  force.  Marvellous  is  the  effect  of  an  encouraging  word  I  Is  there 
not  some  one  whom  we  can  thus  send  to  his  post  with  augmented  zeal  and  hope? 
Conclusion.  "Whom  are  we  serving?  Under  whose  banner  enlisted,  and  what 
wages,  what  reward  do  we  anticipate  ?  The  true  Joshua,  even  Christ,  demands, 
invites,  yea,  entreats  our  faithful  adherence. — A. 
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Bahab  and  the  spies. — Ver.  1.  —  And 
Joshua  tlie  son  of  Nun  sent.  Kather,  as 
margin,  had  sent  (see  note  on  eh.  i.  2). 
It  might  have  been  at  the  very  time  when 
the  command  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
for,  according  to  a  common  Hebrew  man- 
ner of  speech  (see,  for  instance,  1  Sam.  xvi 
10),  the  three  days  (ver.  22)  may  include 


the  whole  time  spent  by  the  spies  in  their 
exploring  expedition.  Out  of  Shittlm. 
Literally,  from  the  valley  of  acacias.  It  is 
so  called  in  full  in  Joel  iii.  18.  This  place 
(called  Abel-Shittim  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49),  in 
which  the  Israelites  had  sojourned  for  some 
time  (see  Num.  xxv.  1 ;  of.  xxii.  1),  seems  to 
have  been  "  in  the  plains  (nh")^  see  note  oo 
ch.  iv.  13)  of  Moab,  by  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  48, 49, 60 ;  xxzvi.  IB : 
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of.  Deut.  i.  5).  It  was  "the  long  belt  of 
acacia  groves  which  mark  with  a  line  of 
verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  valley." 
(Stanley,  ♦  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  298). 
The  word  Abel,  or  meadow,  signifying  the 
long  grass  with  its  juicy  moisture,  points  to 
it  as  a  refreshing  place  of  sojourn  and  pas- 
ture for  flocks,  after  the  weary  wandering  in 
the  wilderness.  The  acacia,  not  the  apina 
jEgyptiaca  of  the  ancients,  the  mimosa 
Nilotica  of  Linnffius,  but  the  acacia  Seyal,  a 
tree  with  a  golden  tuft  of  blossom,  which  is 
still  (Tristram,  •  Land  of  Israel,'  p.  524)  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,  very  hard  dark  wood, 
of  which  much  use  was  made  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  fittings  (see  Exod.  xxv,,  xxvi., 
xxxvi.,  zxxvii.,  &c.).  The  name  Abel  was  a 
common  one  in  Palestine,  and  is  the  same 
as  Abila,  from  whence  comes  Abilene  (Luke 
iii.  1).  We  may  add  that  it  has  nowhere 
been  said  that  they  were  at  Shittim.  We 
find  this  out  from  Num.  xxv.  1.  This  un- 
designed coincidence  is  beyond  the  power  of 
an  inventor,  and  far  beyond  the  power  of  a 
compiler  who  was  not  only  untrustworthy, 
but  so  clumsy  that  he  made  the  most  extra- 
ordinary blunders  in  the  management  of  his 
matter  (see  note  on  next  verse,  and  also  on 
ch.  i.  11).  Two  men.  Young  men,  as  we  are 
told  in  ch.  vi.  23,  and  therefore  active, 
fleet  of  foot  as  well  as  brave  and  prudent. 
All  these  quaUties,  as  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive shows,  were  urgently  required.  "  Joshua 
himself  was  full  of  God's  Spirit,  and  had  the 
oracle  of  God  ready  for  his  direction.  Yet 
now  he  goes,  not  to  the  Propitiatorie  for 
consultation,  but  to  the  spyes.  Except 
where  ordinarie  meanes  faile  us,  it  is  no  use 
appealing  to  the  immediate  helpe  of  God ; 
we  may  not  seek  to  the  posteme,  but  where 
the  common  gate  is  shut.  It  was  promised 
Joshua  that  hee  should  leade  Israel  into  the 
promised  land,  yet  hee  knew  it  was  unsafe  to 
presume.  The  condition  of  his  provident 
care  was  included  in  that  assurance  of  suc- 
cesse.  Heaven  is  promised  to  us,  but  not  to 
our  carelessnesse,  infidelitie,  disobedience " 
(Bishop  Hall).  Secretly.  lAierslly,  dumbness 
or  craftiness  (the  noun  being  used  adver- 
bially), implying  the  silence  and  skill  re- 
quired for  the  task.  He  who  knows  how  to 
be  silent  possesses  one  at  least  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success.  The  necessity  of  silence 
and  secrecy  may  be  inferred  from  ch.  vi.  1. 
Koil,  however,  following  the  Masoretic  punc- 
tuation, regards  "  secretly  "  as  referriug  to 
the  Israelites,  and  the  spies  as  sent  unknown 
to  the  army,  that  no  depressing  report 
might  damp  their  courage.  Jericho.  "  The 
•ity  of  fragrance  "  (from  nil  to  breathe,  and 
in  the  Hiphil,  to  smell  a  sweet  odour),  so 
called  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of 
palm  trees,  from  which  it  was  called  "  the 


city  of  palm  trees  D*"i?Orin  *»*^  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15 ;  cf.  Judg.  i.  16. 
The  vast  palm  grove,  of  which  relics  are 
even  now  occasionally  washed  up  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  preserved  by  the  salt  in  its  acrid 
waters,  has  now  disappeared.  We  read  of  it 
as  still  existing  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
indeed  traces  of  it  were  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
1838.  A  dirty  and  poverty-stricken  village 
called  Riha,  or  Eriha,  is  all  that  now  marks 
the  site  of  all  these  glories  of  nature  and 
art,  and  the  most  careful  researches  have 
until  lately  failed  to  discover  any  remains  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ruins  observed  by  Tristram  (*Land  of 
Israel,'  p.  216)  are  not  the  ruins  of  some 
later  city,  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bartlett,  p.  452,  believes  Riha  to  be  the  site 
of  the  later  Jericho  of  our  Lord's  day,  but 
Tristram  would,  with  less  probability,  iden- 
tify Eiha  with  Gilgal.  They  both,  however 
place  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Eiha.  Gonder  thinks 
its  true  position  is  at  the  fountain  Ain- 
es-Sultan.  Lenormant,  in  his  *  Manual 
of  Oriental  History,*  remarks  on  the  skill 
of  Joshua  as  a  military  tactician.  Whether 
he  followed  the  advice  of  his  experienced 
leader,  or  whether  we  are  to  •  attribute 
his  success  to  special  guidance  from  above, 
he  certainly  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 
consummate  general.  "  Jericho,"  says  Dean 
Stanley  ( •  Sinai  and  Palestine,*  p.  305), 
"stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
passes  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  into 
tlie  interior  of  Palestine,  the  one  branching 
off  to  the  south-west  towards  Olivet,  the 
other  to  the  north-west  towards  Michmash, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  Ai  and 
Bethel.  It  was  thus  the  key  of  Palestine  to 
any  invader  from  this  quarter."  He  illus- 
trates by  Chiavenna  (or  the  key-city,  from 
its  situation),  in  Italy.  Lenormant  remarks 
that  from  an  ordinary  historical  point  of 
view  the  strategy  of  Joshua  is  worth  notice. 
It  was  the  practice  ever  followed  by  Napo- 
leon, and,  he  adds,  by  Nelson  also,  to  divide 
his  enemies,  and  crush  them  in  detail.  Hted 
Joshua  advanced  upon  Palestine  from  the 
south,  each  success,  as  it  alarmed,  would 
have  also  united  the  various  communities  of 
tbe  land,  under  their  separate  kings,  by  the 
sense  of  a  common  danger.  Thus  each  on- 
ward step  would  have  increased  his  diflicul- 
ties,  and  exposed  him,  exhausted  by  coi> 
tinued  efforts,  to  the  assaults  of  fresh  and 
also  more  numerous  enemies,  in  a  country 
which  grew  ever  more  easy  to  defend  and 
more  perilous  to  attack.  But  by  crossing 
the  Jordan  and  marching  at  once  upon 
Jericho,  ho  was  enabled,  after  the  capture 
of  that  city,  to  fall  with  his  whole  foroa 
first  upon  the  cities  of    the    south, 
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then  on  those  of  the  north.  The  political 
condition  of  Palestine  at  that  time  (see 
Introduction)  did  not  permit  of  a  resist- 
ance by  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
under  a  single  leader.  A  hasty  confederation 
of  the  kings  of  the  south,  after  the  treaty 
with  Gibeon,  was  overthrown  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  Joshua  and  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon.  By  this  success  he  was  free  to 
march  witfi  his  whole  army  northward, 
against  the  confederation  of  tribes  under 
the  leadership  of  the  king  of  Hazor,  whom 
he  overcame  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Merom. 
There  is  no  hint  given  in  the  Scripture  that 
in  this  strategy  Joshua  acted  under  the 
special  guidance  of  the  Most  High.  The 
probability  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  of 
God's  purposes  effected  through  the  agency 
of  man,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Divine 
and  human  elements,  and  that  man's  in- 
dividuaUty  is  selected  and  guided  as  an 
instrument  of  God's  purpose,  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  the  chastisement  of  the 
Canaanitish  people,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  possession  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  That  Joshua  was  not  indifferent 
to  human  means  is  shown  by  this  very 
verse.  Into  a  harlot's  house.  Many  com- 
mentators have  striven  to  show  that  this 
word  simply  means  an  innkeeper,  an  office 
which,  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  proves  at  length, 
was  often  filled  by  a  woman.  It  has 
been  derived  from  ]Vt  to  nourish,  a  root  also 
found  in  the  Syriac.  The  Ghaldee  para- 
phast  and  many  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
terpreters have  adopted  this  interpretation, 
in  order,  as  Bosenmiiller  remarks,  *'to 
absolve  her  from  whom  Christ  had  His  origin 
from  the  crime  of  prostitution."  But  St. 
Matthew  seems  to  imply  the  very  opposite. 
The  genealogy  there  contained  mentions,  as 
though  of  set  purpose,  all  the  blots  on  the 
lineage  of  Christ  as  was  fitting  in  setting 
forth  the  origin  of  Him  who  came  to  forgive 
sin.  Only  three  women  are  there  mentioned : 
Tamar,  who  was  guilty  of  incest ;  Bahab,  the 
harlot ;  and  Euth,  the  Moabitess.  And 
the  LXX.  render  by  Tropvt].  Calvin  calls 
the  interpretation  "innkeeper"  a  "  pre- 
sumptuous wresting  of  Scripture."  Heng- 
stenberg  (•  G^schichte  des  Beiches  Gottes,* 
p.  197)  also  rejects  the  interpretation  *'  inn- 
keeper," and  maintains  the  right  of  the  spies, 
who,  he  says,  were  no  doubt  chosen  by 
Joshua  for  ^eir  good  character,  to  enter  a 
wicked  woman's  house  for  a  good  purpose. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  spies  entered 
the  house  of  Bahab  with  any  evil  intent, 
but  simply  because  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
woman  of  that  kind — and  women  of  that 
kind  must  have  been  very  numeroos  in  the 
licentious  Phoenician  cities — ^would  have  at- 
tnMted  fas  lew  attention  khfta  if  they  had 


entered  any  other.  Even  there  it  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  tlie  king,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  alarmed  (ver.  \))  by  the  successes 
of  Israel  eastward  of  Jordan.  Origen,  in 
his  third  homily  on  Joshua,  remarks  that, 
"  As  the  first  Jesus  sent  his  spies  before  him 
and  they  were  received  into  the  harlot's 
house,  so  the  second  Jesus  senu  His  fore- 
runners, whom  the  publicans  and  harlots 
gladly  received."  Named  Rahab.  Origen 
(tlom.  3)  sees  in  this  name,  which  signifies 
room  (see  Rehoboth,  Gen.  xxvi.  22),  ihe  type 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  extends 
throughout  the  world,  and  receives  sinners. 
And  lodged  there.  Literally,  and  lay  there, 
perhaps  with  the  idea  of  lying  md,  for 
they  did  not  (ver.  15)  spend  the  night 
there. 

Ver.  4. — And  the  woman  took  the  two 
men.  The  majority  of  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  here,  as  in  ver.  1,  we  must 
render  by  the  pluperfect.  For,  as  Calvin 
remarks,  Bahab  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
lie  so  coolly  had  she  not  previously  taken 
precautions  to  conceal  her  guests.  And 
therefore  she  must  have  told  a  twofold  false- 
hood. She  must  have  discovered,  or  been 
made  acquainted  with,  their  errand,  and 
therefore  have  "  known  whence  they  were,'* 
in  addition  to  her  assertion  that  she  did  not 
know  where  they  were  now.  And  hid  them. 
The  original  is  remarkable  and  very  vivid. 
And  hid  him,  i.<?.,  each  one  in  a  separate 
place.  No  doubt  the  detail  comes  from  an 
eye-witness,  so  that  if  the  Book  of  Joshua 
be  not  a  contemporary  work,  the  writer  must 
have  had  access  to  some  contemporary 
document. 

Ver.  5. — I  wot  not.  Much  has  been  said 
about  Bahab's  falsehood  which  is  little  to 
the  point.  The  sacred  historian  simply  nar- 
rates the  fact,  and  makes  no  comment  what- 
ever upon  it.  But  the  fact  that  Bahab 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  the  genealogy 
in  St.  Matthew  informs  us  (though  Knobel 
denies  this,  asserting  that  between  Joshua 
and  David  there  were  more  than  three  gene- 
rations, forgetting  that  Boaz,  when  he  mar- 
ried Buth,  was  an  old  man,  see  Buth  iii. 
10),  shows  that  neither  her  falsehood  nor 
her  mode  of  life  excited  much  disappro- 
bation among  the  Jews.  Nor  need  this  sur- 
prise us.  There  is  no  need,  with  Keil,  to 
repudiate  energetically  the  assertion  of  Hauff 
that  the  author  of  this  Book  regarded  Bahab's 
deception  as  not  only  allowable,  but  praise- 
worthy, any  more  than  we  need  scruple  to 
confess  that  Jael's  base  treachery  met  with 
the  approval  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The 
tone  of  feeling  in  Jewish  society  in  Bahab's 
day  must  have  differed  enormously  in  many 
respects  from  what  obtains  in  our  own  time\| 
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in  the  light  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
We  may  take,  as  an  instance  of  what  that  tone 
of  feeling  was,  even  before  Israel  had  been 
corrupted  by  theii-  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  nar- 
rative in  Gen.  xxxviii.  And  we  may  be  cure 
that  in  a  Phoenician  city  the  tone  was  many 
degrees  lower  still.  Eahab,  therefore,  was 
no  doubt  absolutely  ignorant  that  there  was 
any  sin,  cither  in  her  mode  of  living  or  in 
the  lie  she  told  to  save  the  men's  lives.  She 
Bf  ted  from  a  twofold  motive,  and  her  course, 
both  of  thought  and  action,  was  a  most  sur- 
prising instance  of  faith  and  insight,  in  one 
brought  up  as  she  had  been.  She  not  only 
followed  an  instinct  of  humanity,  at  a  time 
when  human  life  was  thought  of  little  value, 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  men  who  had 
sought  shelter  under  her  roof,  but  she  could 
discern  in  the  wonderful  successes  of  Israel 
the  hand  of  a  higher  power  than  that  of  the 
gods  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  to  wor- 
ship. In  her  subsequent  conduct  she  be- 
trayed an  affection  for  her  kindred  somewhat 
uncommon  in  persons  situated  similarly  to 
herself.  And  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  chosen  to  be  a  "mother  in 
Israel,"  that  she  forsook  the  sins  of  her 
country  and  her  education  as  soon  as  she 
came  within  the  range  of  a  higher  light  (see 
Heb.  xi.  31  and  James  ii.  25).  From  what 
has  been  said  we  may  learn  that,  though 
Kahab's  faith  was  "  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,"  her  conduct  showed  that  she  possessed 
it ;  and  in  hers,  as  in  every  case,  to  walk  by 
the  light  she  had  was  a  sure  prelude  to  the 
possession  of  more.  And  as  regards  her  de- 
parture from  truth  here,  it  must  be  shown,  be- 
fore she  can  be  blamed,  that  she  had  any  idea 
that  truthfulness  was  a  duty.  Such  a  duty 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  recog- 
nised until  He  who  was  Himself  the  truth 
came  among  men.  *•  However  the  guilt  of 
Eahab's  falsehood  may  be  extenuated,  it  seems 
best  to  admit  nothing  which  may  tend  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  We  are  sure  that  God  discrimi- 
nated between  what  was  good  in  her  conduct 
and  what  was  bad ;  rewarding  the  former, 
and  pardoning  the  latter.  Her  views  of  the 
Divine  law  must  have  been  exceedingly  dim 
and  contracted.  A  similar  falsehood,  told  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation,  how- 
ever laudable  the  motive,  would  of  course 
deserve  a  much  heavier  censure  "  (Matthew 
Henry).  So  also  Calvin  in  loc,  "  Yitium 
▼irtuti  admistum  non  imputatur." 

Ver.  6. — But  she  had  brought  them  up. 
Literally,  and  she  caused  them  to  ascend; 
but  our  version  has  very  properly  (see  ver.  4) 
given  the  preterite  the  pluperfect  sense  here. 
*♦  Two  ttrangers,  Israelites,  spies,  have  a 
safe  harbour  provided  them,  even  amongst 
their  enemies,  against  the  proclamation  of  a 
king."    **  Wbtre  oannot  the  God  of  heaven 


either  find  or  raise  up  friends  to  BQs  own 
causes  and  servants  ?  "  (Bp.  Hall.)  To  th« 
roof  of  the  house.  The  flat  roofs  of  Oriental, 
and  even  of  Greek  and  Italian  houses,  are 
used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  especially  for 
drying  com  and  other  things  for  domestic 
use  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xi, 
2  ;  xvi.  22 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  12.  Also  Acts  x. 
9,  where  the  roof  is  used  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  repose).  Stalks  of  flax.  Literally, 
Jlax  of  the  tree.  The  word  translated  flax 
is  used  either  of  the  raw  material  or  of  the 
linen  made  from  it.  Here  it  must  mean 
flax  as  it  came  cut  from  the  field ;  that  is, 
as  our  version  translates  it,  the  stalks  of  flax 
(Xti/o/caXajiw/,  LXX.),  which  grows  in  Egypt 
to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  attained  a  height  not  much 
less  at  Jericho.  The  word  "J^y  which  signi- 
fies to  lay  in  a  row,  and  is  used  of  the  wood 
on  the  altar  in  Gen.  xxii.  9,  and  of  the 
shew-bread  in  Levit.  xxiv.  6,  confirmfi  this 
view.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  have 
formed  a  most  sufficient  hiding-place  for  the 
fugitives.  "  Either  faith  or  friendship  are 
not  tried  but  in  extremitiea  To  show  coun- 
tenance to  the  messengers  of  God  while  the 
publique  face  of  the  State  smiles  upon  them, 
is  but  a  courtesie  of  course ;  but  to  hide  our 
own  lives  in  theirs  when  they  are  persecuted 
is  an  act  which  looks  for  a  reward  "  (Bp. 
Hall). 

Ver.  7. —  Unto  the  fords.  There  were 
several  of  these  fords.  One  near  Jericho 
(cf.  Judges  iii.  28 ;  xii.  5,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xviL 
22,  24 ;  xix.  16,  19,  39) ;  one  at  Bethsean, 
now  Beisan,  leading  to  Succoth  (Judges 
viii.  4  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  22 ;  xxxiii.  17.  See 
Robinson,  *  Biblical  Eesearches '  ii.  497  ; 
Ritter,  *  Geography  of  Palestine  *) ;  beside 
others  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A  vivid 
description  of  the  crossing  the  Jordan  at  the 
fords  near  Jericho  is  to  be  found  in  Tris- 
tram's *  Land  of  Israel,*  p.  520.  The  ford  is 
almost  certainly  the  one  mentioned  here, 
since  an  hour  or  two's  ride  brought  the  party 
to  Shittim.  These  fords  were  easy  to  cross 
save  when  the  Jordan,  as  was  now  the  case 
(ch.  iii.  16),  overflowed  its  banks.  This 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  pursuers 
did  not  cross  the  fords,  but  they  pursued  the 
spies  to  the  fords,  hoping  to  find  their  retreat 
cut  off.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact  (ver.  22)  that  tl*e  pursuers  appear  to 
have  continued  their  search  after  leaving 
the  fords. 

Ver.  8. — And  before  they  were  laid  down, 
t.«.,  to  sleep  on  the  roof,  a  common  practice 
in  the  East  in  summer. 

Ver.  9. — Hath  given.  Rahab's  faith  Ib 
shown  by  this  expression.  What  God  willed 
she  regarded  as  already  done.  To  speak  of 
the  future  as  of  a  past  already  fulfilled  is 
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the  usual  language  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Faint.  Literally,  weZf ;  cf.  Exod.  xv.  15, 16, 
which  is  thus  shown  to  be  not  poetic  license, 
but  sober  fact.  For  we  may  take  the  future 
in  the  passage  just  cited  as  a  present,  and 
translate,  "  All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
melt  away ;  fear  and  dread  are  falling  upon 
them  "  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  25 ;  xi.  25). 

Ver.  10. — For  we  have  beard  how  the 
Lord  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  for 
you.  Eahab  uses  the  word  T]\n\.  Whether 
this  name  were  known  to  her  or  not,  she 
knew  what  was  signified  by  it,  the  one  only 
self-existent  God  (since  niH''  is  clearly  de- 
rived from  n\T  or  niH  to  be),  the  Author  of 

T  T  T  T  '  ' 

all  things,  visible  and  invisible  (see  ver.  11). 
The  Red  Sea.  Brugsch,  in  his  *  History  of 
Egypt,  denies  that  PjlD'D^  should  be  rendered 

•  Ked  Sea,*  and  affirms  that  this  error  of 
the  LXX.  interpreters  has  been  the  source  of 
endless  misapprehensions.  P)-1D  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word  signifying  flags  or  rushes,  which 
abound  not  only  in  the  Eed  Sea,  but  in  the 
marshes  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as,  in  fact,  in  all  low-lying  lands.  It  is  here, 
according  to  Brugsch,  in  a  treacherous  and 
well-nigh  impassable  country,  near  that 
Serbonian  beg,  •' where  armies  whole  have 
sunk"  (Milton,  'Paradise  Lost,'  Book  H., 
line  594),  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  vic- 
torious passage  of  Moses,  and  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  The  PjlD  or  rushes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Nile,  as  Exod.  ii. 
8,  6  shows  (cf.  Isa.  xix.  6).     So  that  Pl-ID'Dl 

by  no  means  necessarily  implies  the  Eed  Sea. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  we  may  remember, 
with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (July,  1879), 
that  the  coast-Une  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  during  the  historic  period,  and  that 
the  land  has,  during  that  period,  largely  en- 
croached on  the  sea.  Sihon  and  Og.  As  we 
read  in  Num.  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii.,  iii.  Whom 
ye  utterly  destroyed.  Bather,  devoted  to 
utUr  dutruetum  (see  eh.  vi.  21).    Bahab 


seems  to  be  aware  that  the  extermination  of 
these  nations  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  Divine 
sentence. 

Ver.  11.— Melt  The  word  in  the  Hebrew 
ifl  a  different  one  to  that  used  in  ver.  9,  but 
it  has  a  precisely  similar  meaning.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  destruction  of 
Sihon  and  Og  should  have  inspired  such 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  powerful  Phoe- 
nician tribes.  But  the  miracle  of  the  drying 
up  of  the  Eed  Sea  was  an  event  of  quite 
another  order,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  such  feeUngs.  Nothing  but  such 
an  occurrence  could  have  explained  Eahab's 
language,  or  the  anxiety  which  the  near 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Israel  inspired 
in  those  "cities,  great  and  walled  up  to 
heaven,"  with  their  inhabitants  of  giant-like 
stature  and  strength.  Courage.  Literally, 
spirit.  The  word  HI")  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Hebrew  in  just  the  same  senses 
as  our  word  spirit,  and  it  signified  wind  also 
(see  1  Kings  x.  5).  For  the  Lord  your  God, 
he  is  God.  Literally,  for  Jehovah  your  God. 
This  declaration,  bearing  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  who  uttered  it,  if 
as  remarkable  as  St.  Peter's,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Hving  God."  How 
Eahab  attained  to  this  knowledge  of  God'i 
name  and  attributes  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances her  knowledge  and  spiritual  insight 
are  as  surprising  as  any  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  honour 
in  which  her  name  has  been  held,  both  at 
the  time  and  ever  since.  "  I  see  heere," 
says  Bp.  Hall,  "not  only  a  disciple  of  God, 
but  a  prophetesse."  Keil  argues  that  Eahab 
regards  God  only  as  one  of  the  gods,  and 
supposes  that  she  had  not  entirely  escaped 
from  polytheism.  But  this  view  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  form  of  her 
expressions.  We  should  rather,  in  that  case, 
have  expected  to  find  "he  is  among  the 
gods,"  than  He  is  God,  which  is  the  only 
possible  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera,  1 — 12. — Bdhah  and  the  spies.  Three  points  demand  our  attention  in  thia 
narratiye.  First,  the  conduct  of  Joshua ;  secondly,  of  the  spies ;  and  thirdly,  of 
Bahab. 

I.  Joshua  s  conduct.    Here  we  may  observe  that^ 

1.  He  does  not  despise  the  use  of  means.  He  was  under  God's  special  protection. 
God  had  promised  (ch.  i.  6)  that  "  he  would  not  fail  him  nor  forsake  him."  He 
had  seen  miracles  wrought  in  abundance,  and  was  destined  to  receive  other  proofs 
of  God'g  extraordinary  presence  with  him.  Yet  he  does  not  rely  on  these,  where 
his  own  prudence  and  diligence  are  sufficient.  We  must  learn  a  similar  lesson  for 
ourselves — (a)  in  our  external  undertakings,  (b)  in  our  internal  warfare.  In  both 
"  God  helps  those  that  help  themselves."  We  must  "  work  out  our  own  salvation," 
it  ig  *'  God  that  worketh  in  us,"  by  ordinary  as  well  as  by  extraordinaiy 
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means.  To  pray  to  God  for  special  help  or  direction,  without  doing  our  best  to  use 
the  means  placed  within  our  reach,  to  exercise  our  reason,  and  to  see  His  directing 
hand  in  the  external  circumstances  of  our  lives,  is  mere  fataHsm.  To  expect  to  be 
freed  from  besetting  sins,  to  triumph  over  temptations  without  effort  on  our  own 
part,  to  have  victory  without  struggle,  perfection  without  perseverance,  is  mere 
selfishness  and  indolence. 

2.  The  use  of  ordinary  mecmSj  wliere  possible^  it  a  law  of  GodSs  "kingdom. 
God  might  have  written  His  gospel  in  the  skies.  He  might  have  proclaimed 
and  might  re-proclaim  it  in  voices  of  thunder  from  heaven.  He  might  make  it  an 
irresistible  influence  from  within.  But  He  does  not.  He  uses  human  means. 
Jesus  Christ,  like  His  prototype,  sent  His  disciples  two  and  two  to  go  before  Him. 
(Mark  vi.  7 ;  it  is  imphed  in  Matt.  x.  1 ;  Luke  x.  1).  Human  influence  has  ever 
since  been  the  means  of  propagating  Divine  truth.  And  not  only  so,  but  to  use 
extraordinary  means  when  ordinary  would  suffice  was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
peremptorily  rejected  twice  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7 ;  Luke  iv.  4, 12) ;  and  this, 
because  this  world  is  God's  world  as  well  as  the  other :  reason  and  prudence, 
though  subordinate  in  importance,  yet  are  as  much  God's  gifts  as  faith. 

II.  The  conduct  of  the  spies. 

1.  They  preferred  duty  to  reputation.  The  only  house  they  could  enter  without 
iuspicion  was  a  house  whither,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  go.  So  Christ's  disciples  must  not  fear  the  comments  of  the 
evil-minded  when  duty  calls  upon  them  to  incur  suspicion.  To  give  needless  cause 
for  slander  is  a  sin :  to  shrink  from  seeking  the  lost  for  fear  of  it  is  a  greater. 
Compare  Boaz  (Kuth  iii.  14)  with  the  spies  here,  and  both  with  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  vii.  37,  38).  Ministers  of  religion,  physicians,  and  the  purest-minded 
Christian  women  do  not  fear  to  visit  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  for  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  inhabit  them.  It  is  well  that  their  garb  should  pro- 
claim the  fact  that  they  are  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  All  needful  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  their  reputation.  But  often  they  will  have  to  put  reputation  and 
all  in  God's  hands,  when  duty  calls,  and  they  may  be  sure  that  all  is  safe  with 
Him. 

2.  They  went  unrrmrmuring  on  a  tasJc  of  the  utmost  peril.  So  must  God's 
messengers  now  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  visit  the  sick,  either  to 
serve  their  bodies  or  their  souls.  The  missionary  confronts  a  similar  risk  when  he 
carries  to  savage  nations  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ.  If  He  preserve 
them  alive,  they  thank  Him  for  His  goodness  ;  if  not,  the  blood  of  such  martyrs  is 
still  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Men  do  and  dare  all  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal 
reward  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  not  to  be  less 
willing  to  risk  aU  that  is  worth  having  in  this  life  for  the  Eternal  Crown.  How 
rare  is  this  spiritual  gallantry,  as  we  may  call  it  I  Yet  it  is  rare  only  because 
genuine  faith  is  rare.  We  beheve  in  rewards  that  we  can  see.  The  unfading 
crown  excites  few  longings,  because  it  is  of  faith,  not  sight. 

8,  They  did  not  recklessly  expose  themselves  to  danger.  When  Eahab  bid  them 
conceal  themselves,  they  did  so.  They  willingly  accepted  her  aid  in  letting  them 
down  from  the  wall,  and  her  advice  in  concealing  themselves  in  the  caves  of  the 
mountains.  In  so  doing  they  did  but  anticipate  the  command,  "  When  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  another  "  (Matt.  x.  23).  Thus  St.  Peter  con- 
cealed his  residence  from  the  disciples  (Acts  xii.  17) ;  St.  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket 
from  the  walls  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33) ;  St.  Cyprian  retired  from 
his  see  for  awhile  that  he  might  still  continue  to  guide  it  whUe  his  guidance  was 
needed.     So  now,  to  expose  one's  Hfe  unnecessarily  is  suicide,  not  sanctity. 

III.  RaHAB's   CONDUC!r. 

1.  Her  faith.  This  is  commended  in  Heb.  xi.  31.  It  was  manifested  by  her 
conduct,  as  St.  James  tells  us  in  ch.  ii.  25.  For  [a)  she  incurred  danger  by  acting 
as  she  did.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  profession.  For  no  one 
willingly  incurs  danger  for  what  he  does  not  believe.  And  (6)  the  reason  for  her 
acting  as  she  did  was  faith  in  God.  It  might  not  have  been  a  strong  faith.  It  was 
eertamly  a  faith  which  had  not  had  many  advantages.    She  oould  have  knoum  little 
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about  Jebovah  ;  but  ebe  recognised  His  hand  in  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Sihon  and  Og.  Then  (c)  she  seems  to  have  lived  up  to  her 
hght.  To  be  a  harlot  was  no  very  grievous  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  peo])le  who 
regarded  that  profession  as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  as  was  the  case 
in  Babylonia,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Corinth,  and  a  host  of  other  places.  Yet  she  was  not 
idle,  as  the  stalks  of  flax  imply,  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of  her  impure  Ufe,  the  guilt 
of  which  she  had  no  means  of  realising,  she  might  have  been  one  of  those  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13)  who  "  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  wilUngly  with  her  hands."  And 
so  she  was  permitted  to  "  feel  after  God  and  find  him  "  as  other  sinners  have  been, 
through  His  merits  who  cried,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

2.  Her  unselfishness.  She  receives  the  men,  knowing  the  danger  she  was  in. 
She  risks  her  life  rather  than  give  them  up.  She  takes  every  care  for  their  safety 
by  her  prudence  and  the  excellent  advice  she  gives  them.  As  the  next  section 
shows,  she  had  a  regard,  not  merely  for  her  own  safety,  but  for  that  of  her  kindred. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  she  had  striven  to  a  degree  after  better  things.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  nothing  more  deadens  men  and  women  to  the  gentler  impulses  of 
our  nature,  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  cruelty  and  callousness  to 
suffering,  than  the  systematic  indulgence  of  sensual  passion. 

3.  Her  falsehood.  As  the  notes  have  shown,  this  was  of  course  a  sin,  but  in  her 
case  a  venial  one.  Even  Christian  divines  have  held  it  to  be  a  debatable  question 
whether  what  Calvin  calls  a  mendacium  ojfficiosum,  a  falsehood  in  the  (supposed) 
way  of  duty,  were  permissible  or  not.  And  though  this  casuistry  is  chiefly  that  of 
Eoman  Catholic  divines,  yet  Protestants  have  doubted  whether  a  lie  might  not  law- 
fully be  told  with  the  intent  of  saving  life.  In  Rahab's  time  the  question  had  never 
arisen.  Heathen  and  even  Jewish  morality  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  notion  that 
the  truth  must  in  all  cases  be  spoken.  Sisera  requested  Jael,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  do  what  Rahab  did.  Jonathan  deceives  his  father  to  save  David's  life,  and  he 
ie  not  blamed  for  doing  so  (1  Sam.  xx.  28,  29).  David  deceives  Ahimelech  the 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2).  Even  Elisha  appears  not  to  have  adhered  to  strict  truth  in 
2  Kings  vi.  19,  and  Gehazi  is  not  punished  so  much  for  his  Ue  as  for  his  accepting  a 
gift  which  his  master  had  declined.  Jeremiah,  again,  tells  without  hesitation  the 
untruth  Zedekiah  asks  him  to  tell  (Jer.  xxxviii.  24 — 27).  How,  then,  should  Rahab 
have  known  that  it  was  wrong  of  her  to  deceive  the  messengers  of  the  king,  in 
order  to  save  the  spies  alive  ? 

4.  Her  treachery  to  her  own  people.  This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
ftlso  have  been  a  sin.  But  here  the  motive  justifies  the  act.  It  was  not  the  result  of  a 
mere  slavish  fear  of  IsraeHte  success.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  recognised 
the  Israelites  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  true  God,  who  would  punish  tlie 
idolatry  and  impurity  of  the  Canaanites.  Resistance,  she  knew,  was  vain.  Jehovah 
had  given  them  the  land.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  delivering  her  own  life,  and 
and  the  life  of  those  dear  to  her,  from  the  general  slaughter.  Besides,  neither 
as  a  probable  consequence  nor  in  actual  fact  did  the  escape  of  the  spies,  through 
Rahab,  affect  the  fate  of  Jericho.  Not  as  a  thing  probable  from  her  action,  for  tho 
report  of  the  spies,  though  it  might  supply  Joshua  with  valuable  information,  could 
not  bring  about  the  fall  of  Jericho.  Her  conduct  was  not  like  that  of  Ephialtes  at 
Thermopylge,  or  of  Tarpeia  at  Rome.  Nor  did  the  report  of  the  spies  actually 
bring  about  the  fall  of  Jericho,  for  it  was  effected  by  supernatural  means.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Rahab  was  in  a  sense  the  "  first  fruits  of  the 
Gentiles."  She  was  justified  by  faith,  not  by  works,  in  the  sense  in  which  St. 
Paid  uses  the  words.  That  is  to  say,  her  former  life  had  not  entitled  her  to  the 
favour  of  God,  though  her  work  in  saving  the  spies  was  effectual  as  an  evidence  of 
her  faith.  She  was  forgiven,  saved,  numbered  among  faithful  Israel,  and  became 
a  "  mother  in  Israel."  And  as  a  "  woman  that  was  a  sinner,"  she  was  a  type  of 
those  whom  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save,  who,  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  were 
%uiokMMd  "  bjT  tiie  grac«  and  mercy  of  the  true  Joshua,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Forethought.  Let  us  play  a  little  with  this  word.  It  has  more  in  it  than 
a  good  example  for  a  militarj'  commander.  And  its  side  suggestions  as  to  what  ia 
wise  in  all  conflicts  are  many  and  valuable.  Generalise  the  action  of  Joshua  here, 
and  its  gives  you  some  lesson  of  prudence  in  all  departments  of  life.  Let  us  gather 
a  few  of  these. 

I.  Look  before  you  leap.  Always  and  everywhere  do  so.  Many  definitions 
have  indicated  the  difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  One  says,  man 
is  an  animal  that  can  strike  a  Ught ;  another,  one  which  has  language ;  another, 
one  that  can  form  abstract  ideas.  A  very  profound  thinker  recently  taught  us, 
*'  Man  is  an  animal  that  knows  what's  o'clock,"  i.e.,  that  takes  note  of  time.  It  is 
perhaps  only  an  amplification  of  this  last  idea  to  add,  man  is  an  animal  that 
thinks  of  to-morrow.  The  vegetable,  in  its  vocabulary  of  time,  knows  only  the  word 
tc-day ;  the  animal  knows  yesterday  and  to-day ;  man  alone  lives  in  a  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow.  He  belongs  to  to-morrow  as  much  as  to  to-day:  is  a  sort  of 
amphibious  animal,  living  on  the  diy  land  of  to-day  and  in  the  watery  element  of 
to-morrow.  From  to-morrow  springs  hope,  fear,  rest,  distress.  Man  never  is — but 
always  to  be  blest.  This  instinct  of  anticipation  is  natural  because  it  is  necessary. 
We  cannot  get  on  without  "  sending  out  spies."  Unless  we  forecast  what  is  coming 
we  cannot  prepare  for  it,  enjoy  it,  or  secure  it.  If  we  advance  without  forecasting, 
we  find  ourselves  perplexed  in  simplest  circumstances ;  helpless,  though  possessed 
of  abundant  resources  ;  weak,  though  endued  with  force  of  character ;  unready, 
though  competent  and  resolved.  There  are  some  who  never  seem  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  they  have  their  wits  about  them ;  have  presence  of  mind  to  do  the  wise 
thing,  and  presence  of  heart  to  do  the  right.  Their  difficulties  kindle  elation,  and 
always  end  in  advantage.  There  are  others  who  move  like  a  worm  cut  in  two, 
tlieir  reasoning  and  acting  powers  always  lagging  behind  themselves.  An  oppor- 
tunity only  agitates  them  ;  a  duty  disturbs  them ;  a  difficulty  deters  them  from  any 
further  advance.  All  their  wise  thoughts  come  in  the  shape  of  resolutiiDns  which  are 
not  acted  on,  or  regrets  which  are  enfeebling.  The  difference  between  these  two 
classes  of  men  arises  from  this.  The  former  send  out  spies,  and  are  prepared ; 
the  latter  take  no  trouble  to  forecast  wisely — are  always,  therefore,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. See  that  you  look  out  well.  Christ  did  not  forbid  thinking,  but  anxious 
thinking  of  to-morrow.  Thiuk  what  duties  may  come,  and  get  ready,  by  prayer 
and  self-denial,  the  strength  to  do  them.  Think  of  opportunities,  and  get  ready 
the  clearness  of  view  w  hich  will  let  you  embrace  them.  Think  of  temptations,  and 
by  prayer  protect  yourself  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  so  wisely  anticipate  that 
every  duty,  difficulty,  danger,  as  it  comes,  finds  him  ready.  Therefore,  look  before 
you  leap,  and  send  out  spies. 

II.  IJO  NOT   SEND  FOKTH  TOO  MANY  SPIES,  NOR  SEND  THEM  FORTH  TOO  FAR.     Here 

Joshua  sent  two  men  to  Jericho — say  ten  miles  away.  There  are  some  send  all 
their  forces  out  to  spy,  like  a  general  who  reconnoitres  in  force  and  does  nothing 
eLse.  They  are  always  prospecting  with  all  their  powers.  Their  whole  energies 
are  given  up  to  the  guessing  of  the  future.  Kcason,  imagination,  conscience,  all 
are  engaged  in  anticipation.  So  busy  are  they  with  to-morrow  that  they  have  but 
httle  strength  left  for  to-day.  Joshua  did  not  reconnoitre  in  force,  nor  did  he  sBnd 
out  many  to  spy  the  land.  He  sends  only  two.  Do  not  be  always  thinking  on  ^^  bat 
is  before  you  ;  it  will  become  brooding,  and  when  we  brood  our  forecast  is  equally 
erroneous  and  enervating ;  nor  let  your  whole  soul  go  out  into  the  to-morrow. 
To-day  needs  the  bulk  of  your  powers.  To-morrow  cannot  claim  so  much.  And 
doing  to-day's  work  well,  while  not  the  whole,  is  yet  nine-tenths  of  preparation 
for  the  morrow.  '  A  httle  thought,  a  little  care,  a  little  preparation,  is  the  lesson  of 
Joshua's  two  spies.  And  if  we  should  not  send  forth  too  many,  neither  should  we 
despatch  them  too  far.  Joshua  limits  his  scrutiny  to  the  immediate  struggle  before 
hini.  About  to  assail  Jericho,  he  seeks  all  the  information  he  can  get  on  it  So 
ought  we  to  put  a  limit  to  Qur  prospects.   The  distant  advantage  should  he  exoludsd 
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from  our  dreams,  and  the  remote  danger  from  our  apprehensions.  What  is  imme- 
diately before  him  is  a  wise  man's  care.  And  to  take  each  stage  as  it  comes  into 
ei^dit  and  provide  for  it  is  safety  and  wisdom  alike.  It  is  the  golden  mean 
between  the  le^dty  of  in(iifrerence  and  the  torture  of  anxiety.  Not  too  many  spies 
must  be  sent  out,  nor  too  far  afield. 

III.  See  that  your  spies  are  fit  for  their  task.  It  is  not  every  soldier  who 
will  make  a  scout ;  for  his  task  there  is  needed  endurance,  resource,  coolnesa» 
daring,  quickness  of  perception  and  of  pm^ose,  in  their  highest  form.  I  assume  that 
Joshua  chose  two  fit  men ;  partly  because  he  had  seen  the  invasion  of  Canaan  post- 

Eoned  for  forty  years  through  the  unfitness  of  the  spies  then  sent,  and  also 
ecause  the  few  glimpses  we  have  of  them  show  them  to  have  been  the  right  sort 
of  men.  We  can  see  that  they  had  the  agihty  of  youth  (ch.  vL  23)  and  the 
daring  of  faith  (ch.  ii.  24),  and  doubtless  they  had  other  quaUties  beside.  See 
that  the  spies  you  send  out  are  fit  for  their  worJe.  Some  people  employ  their 
Wishes  in  this  work,  and  these  return  with  tale  more  flattering  than  true; 
some  their  mere  imagination,  which  takes  in  all  that  may,  can,  or  will  happen; 
some  send  forth  their  fea/rsy  which  return  teUing  of  countless  lions  in  the  way,  and 
Boine  their  superstitions,  which  read  auspices  of  good  or  omens  of  evil  fortune 
in  the  simplest  and  most  meaningless  experiences.  They  choose  unfit  spies.  If 
you  are  to  send  two,  who  shall  they  be  ?  Of  the  first  one  there  can  be  no 
doubt — it  must  be  faith,  for  faith  has  clearer  eyesight  than  anything  else.  It 
sees  the  invisible.  It  beholds  God  as  well  as  man;  sees  His  moral  as  well  as 
material  laws  at  work ;  sees  the  elements  of  hope  which  He  brings  with  TTIrn  into 
every  scene ;  is  the  attribute  of  daring ;  can  always  find  or  make  a  way  out  of 
difficulties.  Let  faith  have  the  forecasting  as  its  charge.  And  if  faith  should  be 
invariably  one  of  the  two  spies,  consecration  should  be  the  other.  Spy  out  the 
future,  not  simply  to  know  it,  but  with  desire  to  use  it.  And  to  that  end  scrutinise 
the  future  with  the  eye  of  consecration,  with  the  desire  to  see  the  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  of  growing  in  grace,  of  honouring  God,  of  blessing  man.  Happy  the 
man  who  chooses  his  spies  well,  and  sees  with  trustful  eye  the  help,  and  with  loving 
purpose  the  opportunities,  which  lie  before  him.     Lastly — 

IV.  Send  your  spies  across  Jordan  before  you  yourself  make  the  passage. 
It  is  not  by  accident  of  poetic  fancy  merely  that  the  Jordan,  dividing  the  land  of 
sojourn  from  the  land  of  rest,  has  been  taken  as  an  image  of  that  "  river  without  a 
bridg'e,"  across  which  is  the  better  land.  Of  course  like  all  analogies  it  is  imperfect, 
for  while  God's  Israel  finds  rest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  it  finds  no  Canaanite  to 
dispute  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Still  it  is  a  suggestive  emblem  of  the  rugged,  forbid- 
dir)g  boimdary  beyond  which  is  our  land  of  milk  and  honey.  And  if  our  wisdom 
exercises  itself  in  surveying  every  stage  in  advance  and  preparing  for  it,  it  certainly 
wUl  find  a  special  reason  for  siuveying,  and  preparing  for  what  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  dividing  line  between  him  and  eternity.  Have  you  sent  out  your  spies 
there  ?  Do  you  know  exactly  the  sort  of  experience  which  is  before  you  ?  Could 
you  confidently  pass  over  Jordan  ?  Through  your  Saviour  is  it  the  abundant 
entrance  that  is  waiting  you  ?  Do  not  confine  your  thoughts  to  Shittim,  however 
sweet  its  shade  of  acacias  may  be  ;  but  prepare  for  what  is  beyond,  and  face  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  with  the  full  knowledge  and  firm  faith  which  would  make 
your  rest  in  Canaan  sure. — G. 

Ver.  1. — A  hrand  plucked  from  the  fire.  This  strange  and  somewhat  romantic 
ptory  of  Rahab  and  the  spies  forms  an  mteresting  episode  in  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Tlie  special  interest  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  incidents  and  the  character  of  the  chief 
actor.  Nothing  is  told  us  as  to  any  definite  result  from  the  visit  of  the  spies  afl'ect- 
ing  the  after  siege  and  capture  of  the  city,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  they  learnt 
from  Rahab  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  approach  of  the  Israelitish  host.  It 
shows,  however,  that,  confident  as  Joshua  may  have  been  that  the  Lord  was  fighting 
on  his  side,  he  did  not  abstain  from  taking  all  proper  precautions  to  ensure  safety  and 
success.  God  commonly  works  by  the  use  of  means  and  instruments,  and  they  who 
have  most  hving  faith  in  His  protecting  and  dehvering  power  will  be  most  carefiil 
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to  be  co-workers  with  BQm  in  all  prudent  forethought  and  diligence.  We  may,  per- 
haps, best  develop  the  moral  teaching  of  this  narrative  by  keeping  the  conduct  of 
Bahab  most  prominently  in  mind.  Her  honourable  distinction  is  that,  as  far  as  we 
know,  she  alone  in  all  that  dark,  guilty  land  of  Canaan  was  disposed  to  recognise  the 
divinity  that  guided  the  onward  march  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  welcome  them  to 
their  destined  inheritance.  Certain  moral  difficulties  have  been  felt  by  many  iii 
reference  to  the  honour  given  to  her  name  in  Scripture.  Her  character  and  mode 
of  life  has  been  felt  to  be  a  difficulty ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
"harlot"  may  simply  mean  "innkeeper."  But  this  interpretation  will  not  hold 
good.  Much  of  the  point  and  worth  of  the  narrative  depends  on  our  regarding  her 
as  one  of  a  class  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  His  pity ;  "  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner." 
Her  treachery  to  her  own  people  is  condemned ;  but  this,  despicable  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  may  be,  is  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  loyalty  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  It  is  a  Christian  principle  that  the  claims  of  God  are  supreme  over 
all  other  claims,  even  those  that  spring  out  of  the  ties  of  nature  and  of  nationality. 
Her  falsehood  is  a  difficulty.  No  need  to  attempt  to  justify  this.  A  low  moral 
standard  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  may  palliate  it,  but  cannot  excuse.  A 
lie  must  always  be  offensive  to  a  God  of  truth.  No  skilful  casuistry  can  make 
this  aspect  of  her  conduct  right.  But  she  is  commended  in  Scripture,  not  for  her 
treachery  or  falsehood,  but  for  her  faith  (Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii  25) — for  the  fact 
that,  hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  Jehovah,  she  believed  Him  to  be  the  only 
true  and  Hving  God,  and  so  was  moved  to  escape  from  the  corruption  of  her  own 
doomed  city  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  His  people.  The  following  lessons  seem  to  be 
suggested : 

L  The  signals  op  God's  grack  may  be  pound  under  very  unlikely  condi- 
tions. Here  is  a  gleam  of  Hght  in  the  midst  of  gross  heathen  darkness ;  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  Divine  impressions  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected.  The  report 
of  Israel's  successes  could  scarcely  of  itself  have  produced  it.  In  her  that  report 
awakened  faith  and  the  desire  for  a  purer  life,  but  in  her  neighbours  it  only  roused 
the  recklessness  of  despair.  It  moved  her  to  seek  deliverance :  it  made  them  only 
the  riper  for  their  doom.  Why  this  difference  ?  We  trace  here  the  secret  working 
of  that  Spirit  from  the  Lord  who  prepares  the  souls  of  men  for  higher  revelations 
of  truth.  God  directed  the  spies  to  her  house  because  He  had  first  put  it  into  her 
heart  to  receive  them  kindly.  Thus  within  the  vilest  and  the  most  degraded  there 
may  be  latent  possibihties  of  good  that  only  need  the  outward  incentive  to  call 
them  forth.  God  is  often  nearer  to  men,  and  they  are  nearer  to  "  the  kingdom,'* 
than  we  suppose.  He  who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  "  made 
Himself  the  "  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,"  not  only  because  they  most 
needed  Him,  but  because  He  saw  that  they  were  most  ready  to  welcome  Him.  His 
word  awakened  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  when  proud  Pharisaic  hearts  were  hope- 
lessly closed  against  it.  It  discovered  and  quickened  germs  of  better  life  in  the 
midst  of  corruption  and  death.  It  kindled  hope  in  the  region  of  despair.  To  the 
self-satisfied  nders  of  the  people  He  said,  "  The  pubUcans  and  the  harlots  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  you." 

II.  Bepentance  may  transform  a  lipe  op  sin  and  shame  into  one  op  honour 
and  renown.  Kahab's  sin  was  forgiven  as  soon  as  her  heart  turned  to  the  Lord. 
There  is  a  place  for  her  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Her  faith  saved  not  only 
herself^  but  her  whole  household  (vers.  12,  13).  She  became  the  wife  of  Salmon, 
mother  of  Boaz,  and  thus  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  5,  G).  A 
suggestive  hint  of  the  way  in  which  the  grace  of  God  can  "  graft  the  wild  olive  tree 
in  among  the  natural  branches,"  and  make  it  abundantly  fruitful  to  His  praise. 
It  not  only  wipes  out  the  reproach  of  the  past,  but  developes  from  it  a  rich  anJ 
glorious  future.  Faculties  that  have  been  wasted  in  the  service  of  sin  become 
effective  instruments  of  righteousness.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  full  of 
examples.  As  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  so  in  less  conspicuous  instances,  God 
has  often  entered  tlie  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  brought  forth  from  tliem  living 
trophies  of  His  power,  who  have  henceforth  served  nobly  the  cause  that  once  thej 
destroyed. 
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III.  The  reward  of  generous  trustfulness.  It  is  remarkable  that  tliii 
Cahaanite  woman  should  have  had  such  confidence  m  the  sanctity  of  a  promise 
and  oath  (ver.  12).  It  is  significant  of  eternal  principles  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
man,  which  the  most  degrading  conditions  cannot  wholly  obliterate.  Note  here,  not 
only  a  Divine  Providence,  but  a  law  of  human  nature.  There  is  trust  on  both  sides. 
The  woman  meets  the  spies  with  generous  kindness,  takes  their  hfe  under  her  pro- 
tection, and  they  in  return  keep  sacred  watch  and  guard  over  hers.  It  is  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  all  time.  "With  what  measure  ye  meet,"  &c. ;  "Blessed  are  the 
merciful,"  &c.  The  trustful  soul  is  trusted.  Love  begets  love.  "  For  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to  die."  "Whatever  noble  quality  you  cherish  and  practically 
exemphfy  has  power  to  awaken  something  similar  to  it  in  others.  It  propagates 
and  multiphes  itself,  and  that  is  its  reward. 

IV.  In  the  deliverance  of  this  Canaanite  family  from  the  destruction  of 
THE  doomed  city  WE  SEE  A  TYPE  OF  GOSPEL  SALVATION.  The  Fathers,  as  usual,  have 
carried  the  principle  to  a  fanciful  extreme  in  their  use  of  these  incidents.  But  the 
general  features  of  the  analogy  aro  too  plain  to  be  overlooked.  The  rescue  of 
Ivahab  and  her  kindred  is  certainly  dimly  prophetic  of  the  gathering  of  a  redeemed 
Church  out  of  the  Gentile  world ;  and  in  the  *'  scarlet  cord,"  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant and  the  means  of  deliverance,  we  can  scarcely  help  seeing  a  hint  both  of  the 
blood  of  the  passover  and  the  "  blood  of  the  cross."  How  blessed  the  security  of 
those  who  are  under  the  protection  of  that  sacred  sign,  that  "  true  token  I"  In  the 
"day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,"  with  what  joy 
will  they  lift  up  their  heads,  knowing  that  their  "  redemption  draweth  nigh." — W. 

Ver.  4. — The  harlot  Eahah.  A  peculiar  interest  has  always  attached  to  this 
woman's  case.  Of  the  doomed  nations  with  whom  Israel  came  into  collision,  she 
is  the  first  to  be  known,  and  the  first  to  escape  the  doom  ordained  for  them :  an 
early  type  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  a  whisper  that  the  faith  which  was  a 
sacred  secret  for  Israel  would  yet  become  the  heritage  of  the  world ;  a  study  for 
early  theologians  on  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  which  can  call  those  farthest  off 
and  make  them  vessels  of  His  grace  and  mercy.  While  theologians  learnt  charity 
and  hope  from  her  experience,  the  historian  and  the  patriot  looked  back  with  hardly 
less  of  interest  to  her,  as  to  one  whose  simple  service  and  womanly  hospitality  were 
a  national  boon.  At  the  moment  when  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  their  under- 
taking were  conspicuous,  when  the  bravest  people  might  have  shrunk  from  an 
encounter  with  such  foes,  Rahab's  greeting  heartened  them.  Like  the  Midianite's 
dream  of  the  cake  of  barley  bread  which  heartened  Gideon,  so  this  woman's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Israel's  God,  and  prediction  of  their  success,  was  itself  an  inspira- 
tion. "A  cup  of  cold  water"  given  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  her  act  refreshed  a 
nation.  And  so  her  name,  cleared  of  the  dishonour  which  had  clung  to  it,  was 
enrolled  amongst  those  of  the  worthies  who  had  deserved  well  of  Israel.  And  all 
the  thoughtful,  whether  their  interest  lay  in  creed  or  country,  were  glad  to  note 
that  "  a  great  reward  "  was  given  her  by  the  God  under  whose  wings  she  had  come 
to  trust.  The  dehverance  of  herself,  of  her  family ;  a  noble  marriage,  a  royal 
progeny — these  were  dwelt  upon  by  the  devout  of  Israel,  as  examples  of  what  aU 
might  expect  who  lived  for  the  service  of  the  Lord.    Let  us  consider  her  story. 

I.  The  WAKING  OF  THE  SOUL.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  take  off  the 
stigma  which,  to  point  the  marvels  of  grace,  all  the  centuries  had  attached  to  her. 
One  of  the  earliest  versions  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  renders  the  word  which 
describes  her  calHng — innkeeper.  And  one  commentator  (Adam  Clarke)  shows 
that  women  were  the  tavern-keepers  in  Greece  and  Egypt  in  ancient  days ;  and 
points  out  many  items  in  the  narrative  which  would  comport  with  such  a  view. 
We  adhere  more  strictly  to  both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  narrative  when  we  accept 
the  usual  rendering,  and  seek  for  mitigation  of  her  ill-repute  in  other  less  question- 
able considerations.  It  is  right  to  remember  that  amongst  her  own  people,  pro- 
bably, there  was  no  stigma  in  the  name  ;  that  she  was  probably  a  priestess  of  the 
Phcenician  Venus,  like  the  priestesses  of  Bhowani,  in  India,  to-day,  consecrate  to 
the  goddess;  that  she  was  hard-working,   attached   to  her  kindred,   and  asr 
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parently  treated  with  respect  by  her  people.  But  applying  such  considerationg 
to  modify  the  revulsion  which  every  pure  mind  feels  at  the  name  given  her,  we 
Btill  cannot  avoid  feeUng  that  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  Eahab  as  she  had  been, 
and  the  Rahab  that  can  say,  "  Jehovah,  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above  and 
in  earth  beneath."  A  former  faith — for  the  heathen  have  faith — had  disappeared ; 
in  stem  and  terrible  questionings  it  had  broken  up  and  melted  away  ;  a  new  God 
had  risen  on  her  soul ;  a  deity  of  indulgence  had  sunk  into  the  disregard  of  true 
repentance,  and  the  Jewish  deity  of  mercy  and  of  duty  had  risen  on  her  heart.  For 
us  to  change  one  thought  about  our  God  for  another  involves  often  a  painful  and 
protracted  embarrassment ;  but  for  one  to  change  her  goddess  in  spite  of  all  the 
centuries  of  tradition  commending  her — her  acceptance  by  tho  people,  and  to  be  in 
Jericho  a  solitary  beHever  in  Jehovah — such  a  change  was  not  wrought  easily  or 
lightly,  and  was  not  wrought  out,  one  fancies,  while  she  still  pursued  a  course  of 
wrong.  •'  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  and  her  soul  went 
through  the  experience  of  earthquake  and  fire,  before  the  small  still  voice  could 
calm  her  into  faith.  This  was  a  soul  waJcing.  How  it  came  about  none  can  telL 
The  external  influences  that  prepare  for  such  changes  may  be  roughly  traced,  but 
the  inward  "  moving  "  is  too  deep  and  subtle  to  be  seen.  Jericho  lay  on  tlje  route 
of  a  caravan  trade,  which  was  even  then  carried  on  between  Babylon  and  Egypt 
(see  Babylonish  garment,  ch.  vii.  21).  And  so  she  had  heard  of  all  God's  wonders 
in  Egypt,  and  of  "  the  strong  hand  and  mighty  arm  "  with  which  He  had  brought 
them  out.  The  overthrow  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bashan  and  the  Amorites,  the  war- 
like people — the  remains  of  whose  cities  excite  the  marvel  of  all  to-day — had 
seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  the  result  of  unaided  human  strength  or  skill.  And 
these,  likely  enough,  started  the  deeper  thoughts.  But  they  only  occasioned,  they 
did  not  produce  them.  There  must  have  been  a  deeper  work  going  on.  Dubiety 
had  risen  in  her  about  the  Godhead  of  Deity  that  sanctioned  the  life  she  led  ;  a  sense 
that  her  country's  gods  exerted  no  hallowing  or  elevating  mfluence— that  they  sanc- 
tioned all  vile  indulgences,  but  inspired  no  virtue;  she  had  grown  weary  of 
worldliness ;  restless  with  the  longing  for  a  God  pure  and  strong  enough  to  trust. 
Tlie  God  of  Israel — who  alone  among  all  deities  then  worshipped,  stood  forth  as  the 
God  of  help  and  duty— looked  in  her  face,  breathed  on  her  heart,  and  she  was  His. 
We  must  not  miss  the  lessons  of  such  a  waking.  We  must  despair  of  none.  The 
soul,  like  the  body,  may  sometimes  be  easily  killed,  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  killing.  And  from  sins,  and  vices,  and  unbelief,  which  wound  the  soul  and 
apparently  leave  no  chance  of  Hfe,  ofttimes  it  will  recover,  and  its  health  will  come 
again  like  the  health  of  a  little  child.  God  can  travel  where  no  teacher  comes,  and 
can  enter  where  no  truth  is  known,  and  can  commend  Himself  to  hearts  that  seem 
incapable  of  appreciating  His  charms.  And  so  here,  without  guide,  teacher,  or 
companion,  she  rises  to  the  light  of  God.  Have  you  waked  thus  to  the  greatness, 
the  nearness,  and  the  claims  of  a  redeeming  God  ?     Observe  secondly — 

I[.  The  action  of  faith.  Here  we  have  not  quite  so  easy  a  theme;  for  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  always  marks  human  action  is  provokingly  obvious 
here.  With  clear  faith  falsehood  is  mingled  ;  with  devotion  to  Israel,  something 
like  treason  to  her  people.  And  persons  who  can  do  addition,  but  cannot  balance 
accounts,  are  apt  to  reject  her  altogether.  They  forget  that  morality  has  its  chron- 
ology, and  that  the  sanctity  of  truth  dates  from  the  Christian  era.  They  forget, 
too,  what  ought  to  be  obvious,  that  the  charge  of  not  doing  all  she  can  to  save  her 
country  hardly  Hes  against  a  person  who  has  the  conviction  that  her  country  cannot 
be  saved,  and  that  her  city  is  for  its  sins  a  very  City  of  Destruction  ;  and  that  in 
rewarding  her,  God  rewards,  not  her  lie,  but  her  hospitality,  her  courage,  her  taking 
t]ie  part  of  Israel,  her  confession  of  His  name  ;  and  that  what  we  have  here  is  not 
nineteenth  century  Christianity,  but  incipient  IsraeHtism.  Considering  these  things, 
mark  the  action  of  faith  in  her  case.  When  these  considerations  have  their  weig])t, 
it  is  very  striking  how  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Christian  iaith  are  iouud 
here. 

1.  Her  faith  sees  clearly  all  that  it  is  needful  to  see.  She  has  the  purged  eye 
which  discerns  the  great  lines  on  which  God  works,  and  the  great  hnes  on  whicl^ 
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our  safety  and  bliss  are  to  be  found.  Fortune  and  probabilities  fade  from  hei 
view,  and  she  sees  all  things  depending  on  God,  and  all  bliss  depending  on  following 
Him. 

2.  H^r  faith  braves  every  danger  in  the  way  of  duty.  Think  you  a  weak  or 
timorous  woman  would  have  risked  her  hfe  as  she  did  ?  The  King  was  nearer  than 
the  hosts  of  Israel :  it  were  easy  to  have  her  falsehood  discovered  ;  and  if  so  she 
dies.  But  faibh  dares  what  nought  else  dares.  An  inward  moral  courage  is  its 
continual  mark,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  she  makes  her  choice. 

8.  Her  faith  leads  her  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  people  of  God,  a/nd  seeTc  to 
share  their  fortune.  An  earthbom  faith  makes  a  person  trim  and  endeavour  to 
stand  neutral — to  avoid  the  fate  of  Jericho  without  identifying  one's  self  with  the 
fortunes  of  Israel.  But  she  says  in  effect  to  the  men,  "  Your  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  your  God  my  God."  And  by  hiding  them,  aiding  their  escape,  counsel- 
ling for  their  safety,  entering  into  covenant  with  them,  she  chooses  her  part  with 
the  people  of  God.  To  this  she  may  be  moved  by  fear  more  than  by  love.  And 
love  is  better  than  fear.  But  the  fear  of  God  is  infinitely  better  than  hstlessness, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Happy  they  who  see  with  the  clearness,  who 
ventiu-e  with  the  courage,  who  choose  with  the  piety  of  God's  believing  people. 
Shrink  thou  from  no  risk  in  following  Christ.  Choose  thou  the  heritage  of  the 
people  of  God :  His  grace,  His  pardon.  His  eternal  love.    Lastly,  observe — 

III.  The  rewards  of  her  faith.  Faith  has  always  an  exceeding  great  reward. 
It  passes  tremblingly  along  its  anxious  path  to  peace  and  rest.  And  so  here. 
Observe  how,  answering  the  workings  of  her  heart,  God  brings  nigh  His  help. 
1.  She  has  an  open  door  set  before  her.  Not  casually,  but  by  God's  guidance,  the 
spies  come  for  lodging  to  her  house.  2.  All  needed  wisdom  is  given  where  she  haa 
the  wiU  to  use  it.  3.  She  is  kept  safe  firom  the  men  of  Jericho  by  God.  4.  While 
miraculous  incidents  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  leave  her  no  room  for  thought  of 
having  helped  it,  she  is  herself  saved,  with  her  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  all  that 
she  had.  6.  An  honomred  guest  of  Israel,  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  head  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Judah,  Salmon.  Probably  he  was  one  of  the  two  spies,  Ephraim  and  Judah 
being  the  leading  tribes,  and  heads  of  the  tribes  being  chosen  for  such  work.  6. 
Her  child  was  BoaZy  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  honourable  of  Israel's  saints ; 
her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth  the  Moabitess ;  her  grandchild's  grandchild,  David ; 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  her  blood  in  His  veins.  How  little  she  had  dreamt  of 
all  that  satisfaction,  that  gracious  wealth,  and  sweet  renown  I  And  so  it  ever  is  ! 
Cast  in  thy  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  Like  them,  foUow  Him,  His  conscience- 
oracle,  and  there  will  be  a  growing  benediction  on  your  life,  a  various  mercy — 
pardon,  peace,  joy  of  His  love,  hope  of  His  heaven— till,  so  exceeding  and  abundantly 
above  what  you  asked  or  thought.  His  mercy  will  come  to  you,  that  you  will  be 
♦*  like  them  that  dream ;"  and  when  others  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  thmga 
for  us,'*  your  heart  will  reply,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad." — G. 

Ver.  9. — Rahao's  faith.    Since  the  time  when  Moses  despatched  twelre  spies  to 

inspect  the  land,  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  had  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  They  were  on  their  guard,  and  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  caution. 
Joshua  sent,  therefore,  only  two  men,  and  that  *'  secretly."  The  few  are  sometimes 
better  than  the  many.  Arriving  at  Jericho  towards  evening,  they  entered  into 
Rahab's  house,  there  to  spend  the  night.  As  Rahab  is  honourably  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  an  example  of  "  faith,"  and  in  the  Epistle  of  James 
as  an  illustration  of  the  "  works  "  that  result  from  faith,  let  us  consider  her  faith  so 
far  as  it  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

I.  It  was  a  faith  that  reasoned.  It  based  itself  on  facts.  She  mentioned 
two  striking  events,  the  passage  of  the  "sea  of  weeds,"  and  the  overthrow  of  tlie 
two  Idngs  of  the  Amorites  by  the  Israehtish  nation.  From  these  she  argued  that 
the  God  of  Israel  must  be  mightier  than  the  gods  whom  her  country  worshipped, 
that  He  was  "  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth,"  and  that  He  would  procure  for  Hii 
people  the  land  of  Cauaau.    Thus  she  took  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  past,    ^t^ 
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judice  is  strong.  It  could  not  liave  been  an  easy  matter  to  renounce  belief  in  her 
own  deities,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  an  enemy's  God.  If  men  consult 
history  they  find  therein  ample  evidence  of  a  "  power  that  maketh  for  righteous- 
ness." And  further,  the  hand  of  God  can  be  seen  as  the  power  that  upholdeth 
rigliteousness.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  itself  a  witness  to  the  truth  and  might  of 
God.  The  spread  of  Christianity  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  "  the  work  of  God."  What  the  keenest  shafts  of  philosophical  ridicule 
and  reasoning  failed  to  accomplish,  that  the  "  religion  of  the  fishermen  "  soon 
achieved.  It  released  men  from  the  bondage  of  grossest  idolatry  and  foulest  sin. 
We  may  reasonably  demand  that  men  should  pay  to  the  "  God  of  the  Christians  '* 
that  homage  which  is  His  due.  We  only  ask  that  they  wiU  allow  facts  of  religion 
to  press  upon  them  with  their  proper  weight.  The  wicked  may  well  feel  downcast, 
for  the  chaff  shall  be  blown  away  before  the  wind  of  judgment.  **  Who  is  on  the 
Lord's  side  ?  * 

II.  It    was    a    faith      that     led    to    the    adoption    op    practical     JiEASURES. 

(a)  Slie  hid  the  messengers.  With  the  proverbial  ingenuity  of  woman,  she  con- 
cealed them  behind  the  stalks  of  flax  piled  upon  the  roof.  Possibly  the  Eastern  law 
of  hospitality  had  some  influence  upon  her  conduct,  but  the  narrative  shows  that 
Rahab  was  willing  to  undergo  present  risk  for  the  sake  of  future  preservation. 
Had  the  spies  been  detected  in  her  house,  death  was  sure.  We  do  not  excuse  the 
falsehoods  she  told,  nor  are  they  commended  in  Scripture.  They  were  an  outcome 
of  her  degraded  state,  and  an  infirmity  which  was  graciously  overlooked  by  reason 
of  her  faith.  To  have  respect  to  a  fiiture  good  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  The 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  many  is  that  they  cannot  forego  present  enjoyment.  Eeli- 
gion  requires  us  to  endure  "  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  to  "  look  at  the 
things  unseen."  (&)  She  bound  the  scarlet  line  in  the  window.  Before  letting  the 
men  down  by  a  cord,  she  demanded  "  a  true  token"  that  should  assure  her  of 
security  in  the  day  of  assault.  The  spies  gave  her  an  oath  pledging  their  life  for 
her  safety,  but  coupling  with  the  oath  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on  her  part. 
Here  again  is  Rahab  a  model  of  appropriate  action.  God  binds  Himself  by  a  cove- 
nant to  forgive  men  if  they  respect  the  terms  thereof.  He  confirmed  His  declara- 
tion by  an  oath  (Heb.  vi.  17).  But  only  those  can  be  said  to  '*  believe  "  who  actually 
**  flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them."  The  Israelites  were 
required  to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  lintel  of  the  door-post,  and  similarly  must 
the  blood  of  Christ  be  sprinkled  upon  our  consciences  if  we  would  be  unharmed 
when  the  destroying  angel  passes  by.  Our  foreheads  must  be  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  S), 
but  not  with  the  mark  of  the  beast  (Rev.  xx.  4).  If  the  promises  of  God  are  to  have 
effect,  we  must  observe  the  conditions.  Herein  many  are  found  wanting.  They 
listen,  hesitate,  think,  but  there  is  no  practical  faith,  no  actual  recognition  of  God's 
love  by  accepting  His  gracious  offers.  Let  the  "scarlet  line  "  be  visible  forthwith  I 
then  in  the  sifting  day  our  interests  will  be  secure.  Though  the  elements  crash  all 
around,  for  us  there  will  be  *'  perfect  peace." 

III.  A  FAITH   that    cared    FOR    THE    WELFARE    OF    FRIENDS.      Natural    affcctioD 

had  not  been  extinguished  by  her  wretched  life.  Her  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel 
brought  into  clearer  light  her  love  for  her  relations,  and  she  desired  their  safety. 
And  how  can  Christians  enjoy  their  salvation  without  being  deeply  concerned  for 
the  state  of  those  dear  to  them  ?  As  Rahab  implored  protection  for  her  kins- 
folk, 80  will  the  followers  of  Christ  commend  to  their  Saviour's  care  those  whom 
they  love.  Rahab' s  was  intercessory  prayer.  It  is  related  of  a  dumb  son  of  Croesus 
that  when  he  saw  a  soldier  about  to  kiU  his  father,  he  burst  forth  into  the  utterance, 
•'  What  I  will  you  kill  Croesus  ?  "  Moreover,  it  was  required  of  Rahab  that  when 
the  siege  commenced  she  should  gather  her  friends  within  the  shelter  of  her  own 
domicile,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  recognised  and  saved.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  plead  with  God  on  behalf  of  those  we  love;  He  expects  us  to  use  all 
possible  efforts  for  their  moral  safety.  It  was  impossible  lor  Rahab  to  preserve  the 
whole  city.  Love  dictated  the  enlargement  of  her  sphere,  prudence  set  reasonable 
bounds  to  it.  The  inhabitants  would  doubth  ss  have  resented  her  action  and  advice, 
and  death  would  have  ensued.    There  is  no  need  ior  us  to  seek  to  justify  aU  tiuil 
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Raliab  did.    We  are  only  concerned  to  imitate  her  in  so  far  as  she  is  presented  to 
as  as  a  model  of  faith. — A. 

Baliah  and  the  spies.  The  history  of  the  escape  of  the  Israelitish  spies  through 
the  assistance  of  Rahab  the  harlot,  and  the  reward  given  her  for  her  services,  in  the 
sparing  of  her  life  when  all  her  townsfolk  perished,  is  one  which  presents  many 
moral  difficulties.  To  help  the  enemies  of  one's  country  is  an  act  severely  and 
justly  reprobated  by  all  nations.  That  which  is  in  itself  evU  cannot  be  transformed 
into  good  because  it  is  done  for  a  good  cause  ;  otherwise  we  ought  to  give  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  We  must  beware,  then,  of  extolling  the  wrong  thing 
which  Rahab  did.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  recognise  that  she  was  prompted 
to  it  by  a  nobler  motive  than  that  of  secm-ing  her  own  safety.  Faith  in  the  true 
God  had  taken  rough  possession  of  this  ignorant  soul.  She  had  heard  of  the 
miracles  by  which  Israel  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  led  safely  through  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness.  She  says,  "We  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  for  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  what  ye  did  unto 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  &c.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Canaanites  knew 
enough  to  acknowledge  with  Rahab,  that  *'  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  was  God  in 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath  ; "  and  therefore  that  they  were  sinning  by 
still  cleaving  to  their  false  gods,  whose  worship  was  an  abomination  to  the  only 
hving  and  true  God.  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  Rahab  gave  a  proof  of 
faith  in  the  choice  which  she  made  between  her  own  people  and  the  people  of  God. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  her  conduct  alone  \dnch  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  xi  81).  We  must  be  carefal,  moreover,  not  to  exaggerate  what  she 
did.  She  did  not  betray  the  secret  of  her  people,  she  simply  preserved  the  lives  of 
the  representatives  of  the  na^on  which  she  knows  to  be  enrolled  under  the  banner 
of  the  true  God.  This  act  of  faith  saved  her,  and  even  won  for  her  the  honour  of  a 
place  in  the  genealogy  of  Messiah  (Matt.  i.  6).  We  occupy  a  very  different  position 
from  that  of  Rahab.  No  such  conflict  can  arise  in  our  case  between  duty  to  the 
earthly  and  to  the  heavenly  fatherland,  because  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal  but  spmtual.  Let  it  be  ours  to  have  the  faith  of  Rahab  in  the  victory  of  onr 
Divine  Head;  and  let  us  hold  fast  this  confidence,  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
conflicts  that  are  before  us,  between  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  and  an  unbelieving 
world.  Have  we  not  as  much  to  rest  our  faith  upon — nay,  far  more  than  Rahab 
had — in  the  great  victories  of  the  past?  We  are  the  soldiers  of  a  General  who  said, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  (John  xvi.  33).  To  be  confident 
«i  victory  is  to  have  akeady  conq^uered.—E.  de  P. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  n.  12—28. 

Tbk  oath  of  the  spies. — Ver.  12. — 
Kindness.  The  original  is  perhaps  a  little 
stronger,  and  involves  usually  tnc  idea  of 
mercy  and  pity.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case  (see  Gen.  xxi.  23  ;  2  Sam.  x.  2).  "  It 
had  been  an  ill  nature  in  Rahab  if  shee  had 
been  content  to  be  saved  alone :  that  her  love 
might  be  a  match  to  her  faith,  she  covenants 
for  all  her  family,  and  so  returns  life  to  those 
of  whom  shee  received  it"  (Bp.  Hall).  A 
true  token.  Literally,  a  token  of  truth.  The 
construction  is  that  in  which  the  latter 
noun  often  stands  in  Hebrew  for  an  adjec- 
tive. Here,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
little  more,  a  token  of  truth — a  pledge,  that 
is,  of  sincerity.  Rahab  wanted  some 
guarantee  that  her  life  and  the  hves  of  her 


Idndred  would  be  saved.  The  bare  word  of 
the  spies  would  not  suf&ce,  for  how  could 
she  and  her  kindred  be  identified  in  the 
confusion  attendmg  the  sack  of  the  city? 
But  if  the  spies  would  agree  upon  some  sign 
by  which  she  could  be  recognised,  it  woiild 
at  once  be  a  pledge  that  they  intended  to 
keep  their  word,  and  a  means  of  pro- 
tection in  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
city. 

Ver.  14.— Our  life  for  yours.  Literally, 
our  souls  {^ph  answering  to  the  Greek  \pvxh 
— the  principle  of  Hfe  in  men  and  animals) 
in  the  place  of  you  to  die  ;  i.e.,  may  we  die 
if  you  are  not  preserved  safe  and  sound.  A 
similar  expression  is  used  by  Ignatius,  ad 
Eph.  i.,  ad  Polyc.  2,  6,  Ac.  If  ye  utter  not, 
i.e^  Eahab  and  her  kindred  (Boseamuller). 
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Manj  MSS.,  however,  read  "if  thou  utterest 
not." 

Ver.  15. — Tlien  she  let  them  down.  The 
conversation  which  is  related  afterwards,  no 
donbt  occuned  afterwards,  as  is  proved  by 
the  use  of  the  perfect  •IJFll'l'in  in  ver.  18. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  -vsdndow 
by  which  she  let  them  down  to  have  been 
80  distant  from  the  ground  as  to  preclude 
a  conversation,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Kahab's  house  may  have  been  in  a 
situation  in  which  such  a  conversation 
could  be  carried  on  without  interruption. 
There  are  continental  cities  now  surrounded 
by  walls,  in  which  such  a  conversation 
would  involve  no  difficulty  whatever, 
especially  if  the  house  from  which  such  a 
conversation  was  carried  on  happened  to 
stand  a  little  apart  from  other  houses.  And 
though  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  described 
the  walls  of  the  Phcenician  cities  in  hyper- 
bolical language,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  their  fortifications  were  stronger  than 
those  of  mediaeval  times.  The  little  town  of 
Ahrweiler,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ahr,  near 
Eemagen,  may  serve  as  an  instance  in 
point.  It  would  once  have  been  called  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  the  walls  are  of 
no  great  height,  and  the  houses  are  built 
upon  them.  The  same  may  be  seen  at 
Bacharach  and  Oberwesel,  and  other  well- 
known  places  where  the  fortifications  have 
not  been  modernised.  With  the  escape  of 
the  spies  we  may  compare  the  escape  of 
St.  Paul  from  Damascus,  as  recorded  in 
Acts  ix.  25,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33. 

Ver.  16. — Get  you  to  the  mountains.  No 
hint  is  given  why  the  mountains  were  to  be 
so  safe  a  refuge.  But  a  reference  to  the 
geography  of  the  disti-ict  wUl  supply  the 
reason.  Any  mountain  district  is  usually 
less  accessible  and  less  thickly  inhabited 
than  the  plains.  But  within  five  miles  of 
Jericho  lay  the  remarkable  range  called 
Quarantania,  or  Kuruntul,  which  is  literally 
honeycombed  with  oaves,  so  that  a  man 
might  be  concealed  for  months  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Jericho  with  a 
very  slight  risk  of  discovery.  It  is  obvious 
how  strongly  this  fact  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative.  An  inventor  would  have 
been  certain  in  some  way  or  other  to  draw 
attention  to  a  statement  intended  to  give  an 
air  of  probabihty  to  his  narrative.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  and  yet 
the  narrative  displays  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geographical  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Canon  Tristram  ('  Land 
of  Israel,'  p.  207,  sqq.)  carefully  explored 
the  caverns.  On  one  face  of  the  rock, 
which  is  perpendicular,  he  found  *•  some 
thirty  or  forty  habitable  caves,"  and  on  the 
eoathcm  face,  towards  Jericho,  he  supposed 


there  were  a  good  many  more  than  this. 
The  scouts  of  the  king  of  Jericho  might  be 
excused  a  very  diUgent  search,  for  we  are 
told  that  the  "  foot-hold  was  hazardous  and 
the  height  dizzy."  From  the  days  of  the 
spies  till  long  after  the  Christian  era,  these 
caves  have  been  in  existence.  Tbe>  have 
been  tenanted  by  Greek,  Syrian,  and  even 
Abyssinian  monks,  and  Canon  Tristram 
found  many  Greek  and  Ethiopic  inscriptions, 
as  well  as  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  saints. 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  make  a  yearly 
pilgrimage  there  even  now.  The  reason  of 
the  reverence  in  which  the  place  is  held,  is 
the  tradition  (not,  however,  eight  hundred 
years  old,  see  Bitter,  iii.  37)  that,  as  the 
name  Quarantania  impHes,  the  forty  days' 
fast  of  our  Lord  took  place  there.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  mystical  interpretations  in 
which  the  Fathers  indulged,  we  find  Origen 
expounding  the  advice,  "  Get  you  to  the 
mountains,"  as  follows:  "  Humilia  et  dejecta 
refugite,  quaa  excelsa  sunt  et  sublimia, 
prsedicate." 

Ver.  17. — We  wUl  be  blameless.  Per- 
haps "we  would  be  blameless,"  and  there- 
fore we  make  the  conditions  which  follow. 
Something  must  be  supplied  to  fill  up  the 
sense.  The  most  ordinary  rule  would  be 
to  translate  "  we  are  blameless,"  i.e.,  by 
making  these  conditions.  But  the  former 
yields  a  better  sense. 

Ver.  18. — This  line  of  scarlet  thread. 
Rather,  this  rope,  from  Hip  to  twist.     It  is 

described  as  made  of  sewing-thread  (Din), 
because  no  doubt  it  was  formed  of  several 
such  threads  twisted  into  a  rope.  The  scarlet 
C^^),  or  rather  crimson,  was  produced  from 
the  dried  bodies  as  well  as  the  eggs  of  the 
cochineal  insect,  called  in  Arabic,  kermes 
(whence  our  word  crimson,  and  the  German 
karmcsin).  This  Une  of  scarlet  thread  is 
regarded  by  the  Fathers  generally,  and  by 
our  own  divines,  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  as  symbolical  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  (see  Clement  of  Eome,  'Epistle  to 
Corinthians  '  12  ;  Justin  Martyr,  *  DiaL 
Tryph.'  Ill;  Iren.,  'Adv.  Haer.,'  iv.  37; 
Orig. ,  •Horn.  2  on  Joshua,'  "  Coccineum, 
quod  sanguinis  formam  gerebat."  See  also 
Bp.  Hall,  '  Contemplations,'  Book  viii. ;  and 
Levit.  xiv.  4,  6,  42,  51). 

Ver.  19.— His  blood  shall  be  upon  his 
head  (cf.  Levit.  xx.  \)).  "  If  we  will  wander 
out  of  the  limits  tliat  God  has  set  us,  we 
cast  om'selves  out  of  His  protection."  (Bp. 
Hall). 

Ver.  20.— And  If  thou  utter  this  our 
business.  Tliis  was  an  obvious  condition. 
Rahab's  betrayal  of  the  spies  could  not 
save  Jericho,  but  it  would  destroy  them,  or 
at  least  expose  them  to  imminent  dwa|;eb 
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Bhe  wonld,  therefore,  by  mentioning  the 
matter,  deprive  herself  of  all  title  to  protec- 
tion. 

Yer.  21. — And  she  boimd  the  scarlet  cord 
In  the  window. — Not  necessarily  at  once, 
but  when  the  time  for  the  precaution  arrived. 

Ver.  23. — And  passed  over.  The  sacred 
historian  does  not  say  how.  But  it  is  im- 
probable (see  ver.  7)  that  they  forded  the 
riyer.    They  probably  swam  across,  as  they 


were  no  doubt  unarmed  (cf .  1  Chron.  xii.  15), 
That  befel  them.  Literally, ''  that  found 
them." 

Ver.  24.— For  even  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  country  do  faint  because  of  ua.  "  For 
even "  is  literally  "  and  also."  As  Keil 
remarks,  this  information  concerning  the 
feelings  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  one  great 
thing  they  had  been  sent  out  to  disoover. 


HOMTLETICS. 

Vers.  12 — 24. — The  oath  of  the  spies^  and  their  return  to  Joshua.  This  passage 
suggests  considerations  of  various  kinds,  historical,  practical,  and  allegorical. 

I.  Thb  trustworthiness  of  the  spies.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  specially 
■elected  by  Joshua  for  this  purpose,  and  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  his  choice. 
(1)  They  are  scrupulously  honest.  They  enter  into  an  engagement  with  Kaliab, 
and  that  engagement  is  faithfully  kept.  They  are  anxious  that  the  tenor  of  their 
engagement  should  be  thoroughly  understood  on  both  sides,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  reproach  cast  upon  them  for  not  observing  conditions  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  fulfil.  And  they  are  also  (2)  men  of  foresight.  They  do  not  give  their 
word  rashly,  without  having  considered  to  what  they  are  pledging  themselves. 
They  see  beforehand  how  impossible  it  would  be,  in  the  confusion  attending  the 
sack  of  the  city,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  those  in  whose  welfare  Rahab  is  interested. 
Thus  they  suggest  the  twofold  precaution  that  Eahab's  relatives  should  be  collected 
together  in  Eahab's  house,  and  that  Rahab's  house  should  be  plainly  indicated  by 
the  scarlet  cord.  And  (3)  they  are  grateful.  They  might  have  left  matters  as  they 
were,  and  taken  no  trouble  to  point  out  to  Rahab  the  risk  she  was  running,  in  the 
absence  of  some  definite  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  promise  should  be 
carried  out.  They  might  have  excused  themselves  afterwards  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  their  business,  but  Eahab's,  to  secure  the  identification  of  herself  and  her 
kindred.  But  they  took  every  care  and  trouble  possible  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
obUgation  they  were  under  to  a  stranger  who  had  thus  generously  interested  her- 
self in  their  safety.  Such  are  the  men  who  ought  to  be  singled  out  for  special  work 
in  God's  Church,  scrupulous,  thoughtful,  frank,  generous,  grateful  men,  who  make 
it  their  first  care  to  deal  with  others  as  they  would  desire  to  be  dealt  with  them- 
selves. 

II.  The  scarlet  cord  a  token  of  salvation  through  Christ.  For  scarlet,  or 
rather  crimson  (see  note),  is  the  colour  of  blood.  The  scarlet  cord  had  been  the  sal- 
vation of  the  messengers.  It  was  now  to  be  the  means  of  salvation  to  her  who  had 
received  from  them  the  assurance  of  deliverance  fi'om  the  wrath  to  come.  Like  the 
blood  upon  the  door-post,  it  was  to  be  the  sign  which  the  destroying  messengers  of 
God's  vengeance  were  to  respect  and  pass  by.  That  scarlet  cord  alone  could  ensure 
safety.  And  it  could  ensure  the  safety  only  of  those  who  trusted  in  it  alone.  It 
must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  type  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
alone. 

III.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus.  Like  St.  Paul's  "  Except  these  abide  in  the 
ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved  "  (Acts  xxvii.  31),  so  the  spies  here  declare  that  to  abide  in 
Rahab's  house  is  a  necessary  condition  of  safety.  The  house  here  is  a  type  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  not  necessarily  of  external  communion  with  any  particular 
branch  of  it,  but  of  actual  internal  membership  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  of 
which,  ordinarily  speaking.  Baptism  and  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  outward  tokens.  *'  Holy  Scripture,*'  says  the  18th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England,  "  doth  set  out  to  us  only  the  name  of  Christ,  whereby 
men  must  be  saved."  And  we  must  unite  ourselves  with  Him  by  faith  and 
obedience.  We  must  enter  into  the  **  House  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the 
liTing  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  (1  Tim.  iii  16).    We  must  keep  up 
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a  "  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ."  Our  scarlet 
cord  must  be  bound  prominently  in  the  window.  Those  who  wander  reck- 
lessly from  the  fold,  who  are  carried  about  to  "  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines," 
who  follow  their  own  wills  instead  of  abiding  by  the  covenant  of  salvation  in 
Christ,  cannot  expect  the  deUverance  which  comes  only  to  those  who  confess  Christ 
openly  before  men,  and  declare  plainly  their  union  with  those  who  fight  under  His 
banner. 

IV.  The  spies  who  faithfully  discharge  their  duty  have  their  reward 
IN  BRINGING  GOOD  TIDINGS.  We  have  Seen  what  the  conduct  of  the  spies  has  been. 
And  now  they  return  to  reanimate  their  brethren.  Their  report  is,  that  already 
their  enemies  are  disheartened  and  dispirited  at  the  thought  of  the  Great  Name 
under  the  protection  of  which  the  Israehtes  fight.  So  does  the  faithful  soldier  of 
Christ  ever  become  a  source  of  encouragement  to  his  brethren.  He  who  trusts  in 
the  Lord,  and  goes  steadfastly  about  His  work,  never  fails  to  find  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  "fainting  because  of"  His  soldiers.  It  is  only  the  cowardly  and  distrust- 
ful who  find  the  "  children  of  Anak,"  and  "cities  walled  up  to  heaven" — that  is, 
insuperable  difficulties  and  tasks  beyond  their  powers.  They  who  set  themselves 
in  earnest  to  combat  the  enemies  of  God,  and  will  neither  make  a  compact  with 
them,  nor  be  "  afraid  of  their  faces,"  are  sure  of  victory.  Sometimes  the  walls  of 
some  fortress  of  sin  wUl  fall  as  if  by  miracle.  Sometimes  the  enemy  will  only  be 
discomfited  after  the  prolonged  and  exhausting  efforts  of  a  battle  of  Beth-horon. 
But  the  servants  of  God  on  the  eve  of  a  new  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil  may 
safely  address  their  fellow-warriors  in  the  words,  "  Truly  the  Lord  hath  dehvered 
into  our  hands  all  the  land." 


EXPOSITION. 
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The  command.  —  Ver.  1. — And  Joshua 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  i.e.,  after  the 
return  of  the  spies,  and  most  likely  (see  ch. 
i.  10,  11)  on  the  morning  on  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  were  to  cross  the  Jordan. 
"  This  newes  is  brought  but  over-night, 
Joshua  is  on  his  way  by  morning,  and  pre- 
vents the  sunne  for  haste.  Delays,  whether 
in  the  business  of  God  or  our  owne, 
are  hateful!  and  prejudicial!.  Many  a 
one  loses  the  land  of  promise  by  linger- 
ing ;  if  we  neglect  God's  time,  it  is  just 
with  Him  to  crosse  us  in  ours "  (Bp. 
Hall).  And  they  removed  from  Shittim. 
Literally,  from  the  acacias  (see  note  on  ch. 
ii.  1).  To  do  this  completely,  and  to  be 
quite  ready  for  the  crossing,  would,  as  Rosen- 
m  idler  tliinks,  require  the  greater  part 
of  three  days.     But  it  adds  that  "  they 

lodged  (|v)  there  before  they  passed  over." 

But  this  need  be  no  difficulty.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  could  easily  leave  the 
acacia  meadows  on  the  higher  ground,  and 
encamp  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan,  whUe 
the  remaining  two  days  might  be  spent  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
crossing.  For  we  must  remember  (as  Kei! 
observes)  that,  not  only  a  body  of  armed 
men,  but  their  women  and  children,  and  all 
fcheir  possessions,  had  to  be  led  safely  across. 


"  Though  they  were  not  told  how  they  should 
pass  the  river,  yet  they  went  forward  in  faith, 
having  been  told  (ch.  i.  11),  that  they  should 
pass  it "  (Matthew  Henry). 

Ver.  2. — The  oflB.cers.  LXX.,  ypa/ijuamc 
(see  ch.  1. 10).  This  is  evidently  the  lustory 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  there  given 
by  Joshua.  There  he  orders  the  officers  to 
pass  tlirough  the  host;  here  the  command 
is  fulfilled.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  spies  had  returned  before  the  order 
recorded  in  ch.  1. 10  had  been  given.  Many 
commentators  have  raised  objections  to  the 
order  of  the  narrative  in  this  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  ;  and  commentators  like  Hou- 
bigant,  Masius  (who  says,  "  Narrationis  ordo 
admodum  perturbatus  "),  and  Bishop  Hors- 
ley,  have  suggested  a  different  order  of  the 
verses.  But  Delitzsch  has  observed  that  the 
narrative  is  drawn  up  in  a  threefold  order. 
First,  the  commencement  of  the  crossing  is 
detailed,  from  vers.  7 — 17  of  this  chapter ; 
then  (ch.  iv.  1 — 14),  its  further  progress; 
lastly  (ch.  iv.  15 — 24),  its  conclusion.  And 
in  each  separate  paragraph  we  have  (1) 
God's  command  to  Joshua;  (2)  Joshua's 
command  to  the  people ;  and  (3)  their  ful- 
filment of  bis  command.  Thus  the  Divine 
command,  the  human  leadership,  and  the 
measures  taken  in  obedience  to  that  leader- 
ship are  kept  in  close  connection  throughout. 
We  need  not  suppose  (he  adds)  that  each 
separate  act  was  enjoined  at  the  momenl 
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wlien  the  necessity  for  the  injunction  ar- 
rived. Nor,  we  may  add,  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  every  intimation  given  by  God 
to  Joshua  is  necessarily  recorded  in  chrono- 
logical order  (see  note  on  ch.  ii.  1.)  We  are 
only  to  understand  by  the  order  followed  by 
the  sacred  historian,  that  he  desires  to  im- 
press fully  upon  his  readers  how  entirely 
every  step  taken  by  Joshua  was  taken  at  the 
express  command  of  God.  The  idea  of 
Paulus,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others, 
that  this  account  is  compiled  from  two  or 
more  different  documents,  would  not  only 
require  us  to  suppose  great  clumsiness  in  the 
compiler,  if  their  view  of  his  work  be  true, 
but  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  text  in- 
volves no  contradictions ;  only  an  amount 
of  repetition,  which  is  an  essential  feature 
of  all  the  early  Hebrew  historical  narratives, 
as  is  e\'ident  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
and  is  a  proof,  not  of  compilation,  but  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  document,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  absence  of  art  of  the  writer. 
Ewald  has  remarked  that  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  historians  to  mention  the  ter- 
mination of  the  event  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  to  fill  in  their  outline  by  the  nar- 
ration of  intermediate  circumstances  (see 
chs.  L,  iii.,  vi.,  vii.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua). 
As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  contra- 
dictions are  manufactured,  we  may  take 
Knobel's  assertion  that  the  two  statements 
that  the  people  came  to  Jordan,  and  that 
there  was  a  space  of  2,000  cubits  between 
them  and  the  priests,  are  irreconcilable.  As 
though  it  were  not  possible  that  the  2,000 
cubits  were  to  be  measured  along  the  river, 
and  that  the  priests  were  ordered  to  walk 
along  the  bank  until  it  was  signified  to  them 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  crossing. 
For  we  are  plainly  told  that  this  distance 
was  to  be  preserved  that  the  people  might 
•*  know  the  way  which  they  must  go  '* 
(ver.  4). 

Ver.  3. — And  they  commanded  the  people, 
•aylng".  These  words  are  interesting  as 
showing  that  all  was  orderly  in  the  Israel- 
itish  camp.  Everything  was  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  military 
discipline.  The  removal  of  the  ark  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  the  whole 
host.  Tlie  ark  of  the  covenant.  We  may 
with  advantage  compare  the  religious  use  of 
the  ark  here  and  in  ch.  vi.,  with  its  super- 
stitimts  use  in  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4.  We  do  not 
read  that  when  the  Israelites  were  defeated 
at  Ai,  Joshua  took  the  ark  with  him  ia 
a  march  to  repair  the  disaster.  Such  a 
misuse  of  the  symbol  of  God's  Presence 
was  only  possible  in  days  when  faith  had 
grown  cold.  When  the  Israelites  had  need 
of  supernatural  guidance,  when  they  were 
plaoed  an  droomstances  where  no  use  of 


their  own  unaided  powers  could  guide  them, 
then  they  must  repair  to  the  ark  of  God. 
There  they  must  seek  counsel,  this  they 
must  set  before  them  to  guide  their  ways. 
But  to  regard  it  as  a  charm  which  could 
possibly  atone  for  their  want  of  faith  and 
their  lack  of  obedience,  was  to  profane  it. 
Such  temptations  as  these  Jesus  Christ  re- 
sisted in  the  wilderness ;  such  temptations 
Christians  must  resist  now.  We  have  no 
right  to  seek  for  supernatural  aids  where 
natural  ones  will  suffice  us — no  right  to  in- 
Toke  the  special  intervention  of  God  till  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  means  He  has  placed 
at  our  disposaL  Above  all,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  Him  to  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  sin  and  disobedience 
except  on  His  own  condition,  that  we  shall 
truly  repent.  We  may  further  remark  that 
the  Pillar  of  the  Cloud  and  the  fire,  like  the 
manna,  had  ceased,  and  even  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  only  preceded  the  Israelites  on 
special  occasions.  The  priests  the  Leyites. 
This  phrase  has  given  rise  to  some  discus- 
sion. Some  editions  of  the  LXX.,  as  well 
as  some  Hebrew  MSS.,  read,  "  the  priests 
and  the  Levites."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions  have  the  same  reading.  The  Vul- 
gate— more  correctly,  asit  would  seem — ren- 
ders "  sacerdotes  stirpis  Leviticae,"  i.e.,  "  the 
priests  who  are  of  the  tribe  of  Levi "  (see 
ch.  viii.  33,  Num.  iv.  18,  and  Deut.  xxxi.  9). 
Keil's  explanation  that  this  expression  must 
be  taken  in  opposition  to  non-Levitical  and, 
therefore,  unlawful  priests,  seems  hardly 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  till  much  later — in 
fact,  till  the  time  of  Jeroboam — that  we  hear 
of  unlawful  priests.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  intended  to  emphasise  the  position 
of  Levi  as  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  the  one  tribe 
which  had  no  share  in  the  operations  of  the 
war.  So  Eabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  explains  it, 
citing  the  B'reshith  Kabbah,  which  states 
that  the  phrase  is  found  in  forty-five  places 
in  the  Bible,  with  the  meaning  that  the 
priests  are  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Ver.  4. — There  shall  he  a  space  between 
you  and  it.  Perhaps  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  it  in  view.  This  agrees  best 
with  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  "  that  ye 
may  know  the  way  by  which  ye  must  go." 
Keil  remarks  that,  had  the  Israelites  pressed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  priests  who  bore 
the  ark,  this  would  have  defeated  the  very 
object  with  which  the  ark  was  carried  before 
the  people,  namely,  to  point  them  out  the 
way  that  they  should  go.  But  ComeUus  k 
Lapide  among  the  earlier  commentators  and 
Knobel  among  the  modems  hold  that  it  was 
the  sacredness  of  the  ark  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  there  shciild  be  a  space  of 
more  than  half  a  mile  between  it  and  the 
Israelites.     Jarchi  says  the  space  was  "ai 
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bononr  of  God."  We  may  learn  hence  that 
irreverent  familiarity  with  sacred  things  is 
not  the  best  way  to  obtain  guidance  in  the 
way  in  which  God  would  have  us  walk. 
♦'  What  awf ull  respects  doth  God  require  to 
be  given  unto  the  testimony  of  His  presence  ? 
Uzzah  paid  deare  for  touching  it;  the  men 
of  Bethshemesh  for  looking  into  it.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  bee  too  bold  with  the 
ordkiances  of  God"  (Bp.  Hall).  "Neither 
was  it  onely  for  reverence  that  the  arke  must 
be  wayted  on  afarre,  but  for  convenience  " 
(Ibid.).  "  The  work  of  ministers  is  to  hold 
forth  the  word  of  life,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
administration  of  those  ordinances  which 
are  the  tokens  of  God's  presence  and  the 
instruments  of  His  power  and  grace,  and 
herein  they  must  go  before  the  people  of 
God  in  their  way  to  heaven"  (Matthew 
Henry  in  loc).  (Cf.  Num.  iv.  19,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7 ;  also  Exod.  xix.  21.) 
The  original  here  is  more  emphatic  than  the 
translation.  "  Only  there  shall  be  a  dis- 
tance (LXX.  fiGKpav  tario)  between  you  and 
it."  Ye  have  not  passed  this  way  hereto- 
fore. Literally,  ye  have  not  crossed  since 
yesterday,  the  third  day.  Paulus  would 
translate  this  '•  lately,'^  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  miracle,  regarding  it  as  an  intimation 
that  they  were  crossing  at  one  of  the  fords. 
But  they  had  not  crossed  the  Jordan  at  all 
before.  Consequently  the  translation  lately 
is  inadmissible.  And  even  if  they  had  been 
crossing  Jordan  by  one  of  the  fords,  there 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween crossing  at  the  ford  in  ordinary  times 
and  crossing  it  when  Jordan  had  overflowed 
its  banks.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ciiti- 
cism  which  seeks  to  explain  away  miracles, 
as  well  as  finds  discrepancies  where  there 
are  none. 


Ver.  6. — Sanctify  yourselves.  TheHith- 
pahel,  which  is  used  here,  is  fiequently  used 
of  ceremonial  purification,  as  in  Exod.  xix. 
22;  1  Chron.  xv.  12,  14;  2  Chron.  v.  11 ; 
and  especially  2  Sam.  xi.  4.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  purification,  but  ironically,  in 
Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  To-morrow.  These  words 
were  uttered  while  all  was  in  preparation. 
We  learn  from  ver.  7,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  actual  crossing  took 
place  the  next  day.  We  ought,  probably,  to 
place  this  verse  in  a  parenthesis,  and  to 
translate  "Joshua  had  said,"  because  the 
sanctification  (see  Exod.  xix.  10,  14)  in- 
volved some  definite  period.  Knobel,  how- 
ever, assumes,  as  usual,  that  there  is  at 
least  a  faulty  arrangement  here.    Wonders, 

or  rather,  miracles,  from  X?D  to  separate, 
distinguish.  They  were,  therefore,  acts  dis. 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence.  We  may  observe  that,  while 
among  the  Canaanites  all  was  terror  and 
confusion,  in  the  camp  of  Joshua  all  was 
confidence  and  faith.  "  Either  successe  or 
discomfiture  begins  ever  at  the  heart.  A 
man's  inward  disposition  doth  more  than 
presage  the  event.  If  Satan  see  us  once 
faint,  he  gives  himselfe  the  day.  There  is 
no  way  to  safety,  but  that  our  hearts  be  the 
last  that  shall  yield  "  (Bp.  Hall). 

Ver.  6. — And  Joshua  spake.  We  return 
now  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  narrative. 
To  the  priests.  This  was  because  the  occa- 
sion was  an  extraordinary  one.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  this  was  the  duty  of  tlie 
Kohathites  (Num.  iv.  16).  And  went  before 
the  people.  The  people  were  to  "follow  the 
priests  as  far  as  they  carried  the  ark,  but  no 
further ;  so  we  must  follow  our  ministers  onlj 
as  they  follow  Christ "  (Matthew  Henry). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  command  to  cross  Jorda/n.  We  have  here  a  chapter  replet« 
with  instrnction,  wlictber  we  take  the  words  in  their  natural  and  literal  or  in  their 
figurative  and  allegorical  sense.  The  instruction  is  of  a  kind  which  it  is  difficult  to 
gather  up  into  one  point  of  view,  so  various  and  many-sided  is  it.  It  will  be  best, 
therefore,  to  follow  tlie  events  of  the  narrative  seriatim,  and  endeavour  to  notice  the 
various  points  which  may  be  observed  for  instruction  and  exhortation,  rather  than 
to  gather  up  the  whole  into  the  materials  for  one  or  two  separate  discourses.  We 
may  therefore  observe — 

I.  That  Joshua  was  an  example  of  Dn.iGENCE  and  promptitude.  This  is  urged 
upon  us  in  matters  (1)  of  this  world ;  (2)  of  the  soul.  The  maxim  (1)  as 
regards  the  affairs  of  this  world,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetli  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might,"  has  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  God's  servants  in  all  ages.  Thoy 
have  not  been  wont  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  **  Not  slothful  in  busi- 
ness," is  the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  and  ho  laboured  energetically  at  his  craft  while  lie 
preached  the  gospel.  Wlien  we  have  a  work  to  do,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it,  and  not  > 
to  take  our  rest  till  it  i$  done.    Procrastination  is  not  only  foolish,  it  is  wrong. 
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Habits  of  industry,  punctual  attendance  to  duty,  husiness-like  habits,  as  they  are 
culled,  are  requii-ed  of  every  Christian  by  his  profession.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
iu  no  other  saint  of  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  that  virtue  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  great  captain,  who  alone  among  them  was  privileged  to  bear  the  Saviour's 
name.  (2)  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  affairs  of  the  soul.  It  is  our  duty  to  wait 
until  the  wDJ  of  God  is  made  known.  So  Samuel  waited  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10),  and 
Saul  for  his  unwise  haste  was  censiired.  But  when  it  is  made  known,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation,  no  delay.  By  such  hesitation  Moses  provoked  God's  wrath  (Exod. 
iv.  10 — 14).  It  is  a  question  whether  Gideon  did  weU  to  prove  the  Lord  re- 
peatedly (Judges  vi.  36 — 40).  Balaam  was  involved  in  the  most  grievous  sin  by 
not  being  content  with  God's  decisive  answer  to  his  prayer  (Num.  -yxii.  12). 
Many  a  good  man  makes  shipwreck  of  his  work,  and  some  of  their  faith  also,  by 
hesitating  to  carry  out  a  plain  command  of  God,  by  waiting  for  some  additional 
manifestation  of  His  pleasure,  or  some  opportunity  to  do  that  for  which  an  oppor- 
timity  should  be  made.  The  time  of  waiting  in  Joshua's  case  was  over.  The  spies 
had  brought  back  their  report ;  the  way  was  open ;  the  command  clear.  The  very 
next  morning,  and  that  early ^  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  decisive  step 
which  committed  Israel  to  the  struggle  which  lay  before  them.  So  in  the  work ' 
which  God  has  set  us.  When  the  path  of  duty  is  dear,  we  are  bonnd  to  enter 
upon  it  at  once. 

II.  Observe  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel.  They  implicitly  obeyed 
Joshua's  command,  though  it  seemed  the  very  height  of  folly.  Jordan  was  over- 
flowed ;  the  ordinary  fords  were  impassable  ;  there  was  no  way  through  the  river. 
They  had  been  told  that  "  within  three  days  they  should  cross  Jordan,  and  there  is 
neither  murmuring  nor  disputing.  So  we  ought  to  follow  the  directions  of  our 
Joshua,  even  where  success  seems  hopeless.  It  is  want  of  faith  alone  which 
hinders  us  from  performing  hke  impossibLLities  now.  The  mountain  of  difficulty 
will  ever  be  removed  by  the  purpose  of  faith.  When  a  duty  hes  before  us,  we  must 
set  about  performing  it  as  far  as  our  human  strength  goes.  What  Ues  beyond  it, 
we  must  leave  to  God.  And  we  shall  find  that  the  same  power  which  roUed  back 
the  waves  of  the  Jordan  can  arrest  the  overrunning  flood  of  ungodliness,  the 
headlong  stream  of  the  opposition  of  evil  men.  Where  no  way  appears  to  hmuan 
eyes,  there  can  He  make  one  when  He  pleases,  "  Whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and 
His  path  in  the  great  waters." 

III.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  must  go  before,  t.«.,  the  visible  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  God's  presence.  The  ark  contained  the  law  of  God  and  the  manna — that 
is,  God's  Word,  and  His  sacraments  and  ordinances.  Over  it  was  the  mercy-seat, 
the  token  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  whom  sin  and  pardon  meet.  We  can  but 
go  in  the  path  marked  out  for  us  by  these.  His  Word  is  "  a  lantern  to  our  feet, 
and  a  hght  unto  our  paths."  His  earthly  Ufe  has  been  hved  as  a  pattern  to  us. 
His  presence  is  *'  with  us  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  to  animate  and 
to  guide.  The  visible  signs  and  tokens  of  His  presence  among  us  are  to  be 
reverenced  and  kept  in  view,  lest  the  *'  remembrance  of  Him,"  which  He  ordered  to 
be  kept  up,  should  perish  from  off  the  earth.  By  thus  keeping  Him  ever  in  view, 
iu  pubhc  as  weU  as  in  private,  in  the  visible  sanctuary  as  weU  as  in  the  sanctuary 
of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  pass  through  the  "  waves  and  storms  of  this  trouble- 
some world,"  and  attain  to  the  eternal  rest  at  last. 

IV.  There  must  be  no  undue  familiarity  with  sacred  things.  A  space 
is  kept  between  the  people  and  the  ark.  So  between  His  perfect  example  and  our 
unperfect  obedience  there  is  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  passed  over.  We  areeyer 
pressing  forward  in  the  direction  of  it ;  we  never  thoroughly  attain  to  it  (Phil.  iii. 
13,  14).  Again,  we  learn  that  reverence  is  the  best  means  towards  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things.  "Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written"  is  good  advice.  The 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  hidden  from  the  '*wise  and  prudent  "in  their 
own  estimation,  and  are  "revealed  nnto  babes"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ii,).  This  is  true,  both 
in  opinion  and  in  action.  Those  who  think  that  aU  the  deepest  questions  that  con- 
cern humanity  are  to  be  settled  by  argument  and  logic,  ratiier  than  by  teachable- 
ness, experience,  and  prayer,  are  hkely  to  end  with  a  very  moderate  ac^uaintanoa 
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with  the  **  deep  things  of  God."  Those  who  look  upon  God's  Word  as  a  conunou 
book,  or  Christ's  sacraments  as  simple  symbols,  witliout  any  mystery  about  them, 
even  to  the  faitliful  worshipper,  are  likely  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  very  necessary 
help  and  guidance  in  their  way  through  the  world.  Awe,  and  reverence,  and  a 
sense  of  the  mystery  as  well  as  the  nearness  of  the  Unseen,  are  among  the  most 
necessary  features  of  a  hfe  that  seeks  aright  after  the  perfection  of  man's  nature. 

V.  The  ministers  must  lead  the  way.  Without  any  undue  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions, it  may  at  least  be  said  that  if  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church  be  not  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  the  people,  we  were  better  without  them.  Yet,  as  Matthew 
Henry  remarks,  we  are  only  to  follow  them  when  they  follow  Christ.  Nor  is  there 
any  contradiction  in  this.  It  is  our  duty  ever  to  "  search  the  Scriptures,  whether 
these  things  are  so."  We  are  to  "prove  all  things,"  to  "hold  fast"  only  *'that 
which  is  good."  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  "  rule  the 
Church  of  God"  to  be  ever  foremost  in  every  good  work.  It  is  idle  to  preach  if  we 
do  not  practice.  It  is  useless  to  exhort  men  to  follow  the  right  path,  unless  we 
ourselves  go  before  them  in  the  way.  An  officer  cheers  his  men  into  action  not 
from  behind,  but  from  the  front.  So  the  officers  of  God's  army  should  be  in  the 
van  of  its  progress.  Therefore  in  all  things  which  become  the  Christian,  the 
Christian  minister  must  set  the  example.  In  zeal  for  his  Master's  cause,  in 
unwearied  efforts  to  promote  it,  in  purity  of  life,  in  acts  of  love  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  to  the  young  and  tender,  in  kindness  to  aU,  in  public  spirit  moreover,  and  re- 
gard for  the  general  welfare,  in  honour,  in  truth,  in  prudence,  in  self-command,  in 
self-abnegation,  the  ordained  servant  of  God  should  be  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
grand  army.  But  the  army  must  follow  its  leaders.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  lay  down 
a  high  ideal  for  our  officers,  and  to  consider  that  the  part  of  the  privates  is  to 
criticise  sharply  and  closely  the  actions  of  those  who  are  set  over  them.  Whatever 
they  do,  we  must  do  also.  Where  they  go,  we  must  go  too.  We  are  aU  pledged 
to  the  same  work,  and,  taking  our  tone  fr*om  those  who  are  appointed  to  lead  us,  we 
must  lead  a  life  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  theirs,  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

VI.  A  special  work  requires  a  special  preparation.  Joshua  bids  the  Israel- 
ites "  sanctify  themselves  "  because  God  was  about  to  "  do  wonders  among"  them. 
So  when  we  set  about  any  work  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  be  it  sacred  or 
be  it  secular,  we  are  bound  to  prepare  ourselves  by  prayer,  by  meditation,  by  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion,  by  a  special  study  of  God's  Word,  by  a  cessation, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  ordinary  cares  and  engagements,  for  the  task  that  awaits  us. 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  spent  the  night  before  choosing  His  apostles  in  prayer  to  God. 
Thus  before  His  Passion  He  withdrew  Himself  for  a  while  from  the  concourse  of 
men.  Thus  the  apostles  waited  in  silence  at  Jerusalem  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Thus  St.  Paul  spent  three  years  in  Arabia  communing  with  God 
before  he  entered  on  his  life-long  work.  God's  Spirit  is  ever  near  us,  but  at  special 
times  He  requires  to  be  specially  sought.  And  he  who  never  permits  himself  a 
moment's  retirement  from  the  ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  life  may  well 
doubt  whether  God's  Spirit  have  really  a  hold  on  his  soul. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  16. — The  crisis  of  life.  There  is  only  one  date  in  history  transcending  this 
in  importance — the  date  when,  across  a  vaster  Jordan,  the  divi  ling  line  between 
heaven  and  earth,  God  came  in  the  person  of  a  little  babe  to  niaku  a  conquest  of  a 
world  of  promise.  The  year  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  the  fligl  i  of  Mohammed,  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons,  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  War  of  Independence  in  America,  the  French  Revolution  —  what 
date  can  compare  with  this  crossing  of  the  Jordan  by  a  people  only  a  generation 
free  from  slavery,  ignorant  of  their  own  destiny,  crossing  with  a  hope  of  finding  an 
earthly  home,  but  with  no  dream  of  the  world-wide  usefulness  which  would  crowu 
their  history  ?  The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Canaan  I  Invasions  do  not  generally 
contribute  much  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  frequently  are  as  evanescent  19 
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their  results  as  they  are  disastrous  in  their  immediate  miseries.  Successive  inva- 
eions  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Babylon  have  left  httle  but  a  lesson  on 
the  vanity  of  human  glory.  Successive  invasions  of  India  have  left  their  traces 
chiefly  in  those  caste  distinctions,  each  step  of  which  tells  of  a  class  lorded  over  by 
a  class  above  it  on  the  strength  of  a  conquest  completely  made  and  long  enforced. 
But  the  invasion  of  Canaan  hallowed  a  land,  gave  God  an  earthly  throne,  started 
what  was,  with  all  its  faults,  a  model  conunon wealth,  and  gave  a  home  to  a  people 
which,  with  all  its  backshdings,  was  still  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  to  manldnd.  Con- 
sider a  few  features  of  this  great  event.  And  first  consider  the  illustration  afforded 
here  of— 

I.  The  crises  of  life.  Our  life  is  built  up  of  acts,  every  one  of  them  import- 
ant. They,  made  by  our  character,  react  on  our  character  and  make  it.  And  in 
the  sense  that  it  contributes  to  an  enduring  result  in  character,  no  act  is  httle.  But 
there  are  times  specially  solemn  in  our  hfe,  when  the  roads  which  invite  us  diverge 
at  a  large  angle,  and  are  such  that  each  step  we  take  on  the  one  makes  return  to 
the  other  more  difficult.  And  if  a  man  is  made  by  his  ordinary  acts,  much  more  is 
he  made  by  his  crisis  acts.  If  a  nation's  character  is  moulded  by  its  acts,  much 
more  by  its  crisis  acts.  Here  there  is  a  crisis  reached  in  Israel's  history  very 
analogous  to  the  first  great  crisis,  when  they  passed  the  Bed  Sea.  Shall  they  or 
shall  they  not  commit  then  selves  to  the  struggle  with  the  seven  nations  of  Canaau — 
some  with  what  seemed  impregnable  fastnesses,  some  with  chariots  of  iron,  some 
conspicuous  for  gigantic  stature  ?  Jordan  accentuates  the  question.  To  cross  it  is 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  course  condemned  by  ten  out  of  twelve  of  the  spies  sent 
out  forty  years  before,  is  to  hazard  everything  on  the  chance  of  battle,  is  to  have  no 
retreat,  is  to  win  or  lose  aU  things.  It  was  a  crisis  on  which  their  national  future 
hung.  It  needed  crisis  virtue.  Let  them  hang  back  and  their  enthusiasm  would 
evaporate,  their  unity  break  up ;  they  would  fall  off  into  a  nmnber  of  nomadic 
tribes,  and  probably  degenerate  into  a  people  like  the  Ishmaehtes,  witliout  any  of 
that  consecutive  progress  and  self-contained  strength  that  constitutes  a  history. 
Let  them  go  forward,  and  to  remotest  ages  and  countries  mankind  is  blessed  by  the 
national  history  that  takes  a  forward  stride  and  reaches  a  stouter  sohdity  by  their 
new  departure.  Happily^  they  had  crisis  virtue;  at  least,  a  sufficient  amount  of  fdith 
to  let  them  venture— to  make  them  obedient  to  faithful  leaders,  and  united  in  their 
purpose  to  obey  the  guidance  of  their  God.  And  meeting  the  crisis,  they  accepted  its 
duty,  with  results  of  perpetual  usefulness,  and  left  us  a  testimony  as  to  the  solemnity 
of  aU  such  junctures  and  the  blessedness  of  meeting  them  aright.  The  kind  of  junc- 
ture that  comes  to  us  you  will  recognise  from  your  own  experience.  They  vary  in  their 
kind,  but  all  have  this  in  common,  that  they  summon  a  man  to  some  higher  duty, 
some  better  life,  some  bolder  enterprise,  and  put  before  him  "an  open  door  ; "  that  to 
decline  them  is  to  degenerate  into  a  poorer  character  and  more  sordid  life,  whUe  to 
accept  them  is  to  rise  to  "  newness  of  life."  Their  variety,  indeed,  is  striking. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  comes  to  a  man,  meant  to  wake  him  to  a  sense 
of  the  fatherhness  of  God,  and  to  win  him  by  the  gentle  constraints  of  gratitude  to 
filial  duty ;  to  cure  grumbling  or  to  destroy  despair.  If  he  meets  this  crisis  well, 
he  passes  to  a  higher  level  of  gentler,  kinder,  gracious  thoughts,  and  purposes ;  and 
A  sense  of  debtorship  to  man  and  an  overflowing  gratitude  to  God  are  the  abiding 
results  of  the  crisis  of  a  great  mercy.  Sometimes  the  crisis  is  the  revelation  of  a 
duty.  Some  sudden  turn  in  our  experience  devolves  on  us  a  duty  hitherto  dis- 
charged by  others ;  or  some  new  duty  arising  from  a  fresh  contingency.  It  may  be 
a  duty  of  Christian  mercy  to  some  overtaken  in  calamity.  It  may  be  that  a  slum- 
bering conscience  or  an  indolent  mind  has  been  awaked  to  the  discernment  of  God's 
requirements.  It  maybe  thatvnth  some  growth  of  years  or  development  of  thought 
and  feeling  we  see  we  owe  some  duty  to  om*  Saviour  and  our  fellow-men  hitherto 
not  due  from  us  or  not  known  to  us.  This  is  a  crisis  not  to  be  overlooked.  Hitherto 
there  was  comparative  unimportance  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  It  was  a  **  time 
of  ignorance  God  winked  at."  But  to  neglect  it  now,  when  it  stands  out  emineni 
and  clear,  would  be  to  cast  off  the  Divine  Master,  and  to  be  guilty  of  unfaithfulness 
to  tlM  Lord  that  bought  ns ;  while  to  do  this  would  strengthen  the  bond  that  bindj 
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you  to  God  and  man,  wonld  result  in  enlargement  of  heart,  ennoblement  of  pur- 
pose, strengthening  of  conscience,  and  enjoyment  of  peace.  Sometimes  the  crisis 
IS  a  temptation,  pressing  on  the  spirit  on  every  side,  and  by  guile,  clamour,  terrors, 
and  allurements  compelling  its  divergence  from  the  path  of  duty.  I  need  not 
enumerate  other  kinds  of  crises.  Let  me  only  urge  that,  in  whatever  way  the  crisis 
come,  we  meet  it  manfully.  When  you  come  to  Jordan  see  that  you  cross  over  it. 
God  wiU  not  fail  you  if  you  do  not  fail  yourself. 

II.  I  ask  you  to  observe,  secondly,  the  creed  for  a  crisis.  It  is  given  us  here  : 
one  of  those  beautiful  instances  of  faith  in  which  noble  hearts  find  at  once  their  ex- 
pression and  their  sustenance.  Here  is  one  couched  in  a  name  of  God.  Here  are  two 
significant  titles,  neither  of  them  in  common  use  previously :  He  calls  God  '  *  the  living 
God,"  and  "  the  God  of  the  whole  earth."  Once  only  is  the  former  of  these  names 
found  in  Scripture  before  this  use  of  it,  and  the  other  is  not  found  in  use  imtil  long 
after.  They  are,  therefore,  not  traditional  words  a  parrot  might  have  used,  but 
great  original  words  which  register  the  truth  Joshua  had  conquered  for  himself, 
And  if  we  would  meet  our  crisis,  when  it  comes,  as  nobly  and  grandly  as  Joshua  met 
his,  we  must  try  and  get  his  creed  of  two  articles. 

1.  We  must  believe  God  is  the  living  Ood,  for  aU  do  not  believe  that ;  not  that 
they  would  formulate  the  idea  that  on  such  a  day  God  died,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  But  the  general  feeling  is.  He  is  as  good  as  dead.  A  distant  God,  with- 
out Hving  eye  to  mark  our  necessities,  without  living  hand  to  help  us,  without  a 
living  heart  to  feel  for  our  distresses.  And  if  Joshua  had  been  of  that  creed  there 
would  have  probably  been  no  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  no  victory  of  Jericho,  and 
no  conquest  of  the  land.  But  by  the  ever-extending  obedience  or  experiences  of  his 
life  he  had  learned  this  mighty  secret — that  God  is  alive^  is  here,  gives  their  bias  to 
all  events,  can  hear  a  prayer,  can  save  a  soul,  can  cleave  a  passage  through  sea  or 
river. 

2.  And  the  second  was  like  to  it.  He  deemed  God  "  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,*^ 
No  local  deity,  Hke  those  heathen  deities  whose  sovereignty  was  often  as  limited 
as  a  German  duchy ;  no  limited  being  ;  but  master  of  all  powers  of  nature,  master 
of  aU  tribes  of  men,  with  the  government  upon  His  shoulder  of  all  things ;  able  to 
open  a  path  where  all  passage  seemed  denied ;  so  that  his  and  Israel's  future  would 
not  depend  on  their  own  wisdom,  strength,  or  fortunes,  but  would  depend  supremely 
on  the  favour  of  God.  Aye,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  creed  which  we  all  need  for  the 
crises  we  have  to  face.  God  living  and  reigning ;  earth  aHve  with  His  presence 
and  His  work;  all  events  dependent  on  His  will.  Oh,  let  us  catch  firom  heroic  souls 
at  least  their  creed.  Their  faith,  which  works  such  wonders,  must  be  the  true  faith. 
Ood  IS  living.  His  heart  is  aHve  with  tenderness.  He  is  not  the  great  grave  into 
which  all  things  fall,  but  the  great  fount  of  life  from  which  aU  things  live.  So 
aUve  that  He  could  become  incarnate  and  take  infinite  trouble  to  redeem  us.  So 
aUve  He  is  here  to-day,  ready  to  help  us.  If  you  suspect  the  creed  of  priests,  here 
is  a  layman,  a  soldier,  a  hero ;  this  is  the  first  article  of  His  creed.  Have  you  that 
creed  ?  If  not,  pray  for  a  large  enough  heart  to  hold  it.  And  especially  if  you  are 
in  any  crisis  of  your  Hfe ;  for  if  in  any  crisis  of  our  life  we  assume  in  our  despair 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  God  is  dead,  or  unable  to  control  the  elements  of 
nature,  the  fair  results  of  aU  opportunity  are  lost  because  it  passes  unused.  If  you 
have  come  to  Jordan,  cross  over  it ;  and  if  you  want  strength  to  do  it,  find  it  in  this 
creed :  God  is  the  Hving  God,  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth.    And  observe  lastly — 

III.  Crisis  grace  comes  wherever  there  is  crisis  faith  and  obedience.  It  is  a 
strange  story,  in  its  circumstantiaHty,  that  of  the  dividing  of  the  Jordan.  The 
baring  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  water  gathering  for  thirty  miles  up  by  tlie  sudden 
arrestment  of  its  flow  into  a  lake  Hke  Loch  Lomond  in  size  and  form,  while  below 
the  point  of  transit  it  flows  away  as  if  its  career  was  ended.  There  is  interest  in  all 
explanations  that  are  suggested ;  in  that,  for  instance,  which,  combining  the  de- 
struction of  the  waUs  of  Jericho  with  this  dividing  of  the  river,  and  both  with  the 
numerous  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  demonstrable  changes 
in  the  river  bed,  sees  here  the  action  of  an  earthquake,  upheaving  the  bed,  and  thui 
l^r  a  day  or  lo  making  of  all  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  above  it  a  temporary 
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lake.  But  there  is  more  importance  in  our  marking  the  fact  and  its  lessons  than  in 
our  being  able  to  explain  the  mode.  Does  Joshua  beUeve  God  to  be  the  living 
God?  "  According  to  his  faith  it  is  Him."  And  with  all  Divine  energy  of  love  He 
comes  nigh  to  help  them  that  trust  in  Him,  laws  of  nature  and  forces  of  nature 
notwithstanding.  Such  faith  never  goes  dishonoured  ;  and  we  ought  to  mark  it  for 
our  comfort  in  life.  God  is  not  dead ;  He  is  living  stiU,  as  fresh  for  working 
miracles  as  when  He  divided  Jordan,  and  as  sure  to  open  up  our  way,  and  to  lend 
supernatural  aid  to  simple  faith,  as  when  Israel  halted  before  Jordan.  Our  hope 
must  not  be  Umited  within  the  sphere  of  what  is  obviously  possible  according  to 
laws  of  nature.  I  should  think  God  never  in  any  miracle  broke  the  usual  laws,  but 
only  employed  unusual  forces.  And  He  does  the  impossible  still — making  weak- 
ness strong,  despair  victorious  ;  healing  the  sick,  saving  the  lost,  giving  victory  and 
success.  The  supernatural  is  not  contranatural,  but  blends  kindly  with  nature ;  and 
whenever  in  the  crises  of  our  hfe  there  is  the  obedience  which  honours  God  and  the 
faith  that  trusts  Him,  there  is  specifically  supernatural  help  and  grace  making  the 
grandest  dehverance  and  achievements  possible.  Our  lives  might  be  perpetual 
miracles,  and  every  day  behold  the  impossible  achieved,  and  the  insurmountable 
surmounted  with  blessed  ease.  Is  there  some  stern  crisis  on  you  now  ?  Do  not 
faint.  There  is  crisis  grace  for  all  who  have  faith  enough  to  admit  and  act  on  it. 
Let  it  in,  and  even  though  Jordan  be  at  the  flood  you  will  pass  over  as  on  dry 
land. — G. 

Ver.  6. — Preparation  for  heholding  displays  of  Divine  power.  With  what  long- 
ing eyes  must  the  Israehtes  have  looked  upon  the  river  which  they  were  soon  to 
cross.  Hope  had  been  deferred  for  years.  The  promised  land,  fertile  and  beautiful, 
seemed  to  disappear  from  their  sight,  as  did  the  frrut  and  water  from  the  eager 
Thands  and  parched  Hps  of  Tantalus.  Could  it,  then,  be  really  true  that  on  the 
morrow  the  boundary-Hue  would  separate  them  from  their  inheritance  no  more  ? 
By  the  Jordan  the  Israehtes  were  encamped,  and  the  command  of  the  text  sounded 
in  their  ears,  "  Sanctify  yourselves."  This  was  to  be  the  people's  preparation 
FOR  God's  work  amongst  them.  Probably  the  injunction  respected  rather  the 
hearts  than  the  dress  and  bodies  of  the  people.  It  invoked  a  seriousness  of  deport- 
ment befitting  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  coming  day,  an  examination  of  them- 
selves, a  recalling  of  the  facts  of  their  past  history,  a  mourning  over  their  numerous 
transgressions,  and  a  resolve  henceforth  to  serve  the  Lord.  We  beUeve  that  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which  dictated  the  advice  of  the  text,  we 
shall  be  meditating  on  truths  profitable  to  our  own  souls. 

I.  Sanctification  would  fit  them  to  behold  the  manifested  presence  of  God. 
Emblem,  ritual,  and  precept  were  unceasingly  employed  to  remind  the  Israehtes  of 
the  holiness  of  God.  They  were  to  observe  the  sanitary  regulations,  because  "  the 
Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  camp."  Before  their  offerings  could  be 
accepted  they  must  purify  themselves  with  ablutions.  And,  above  all,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  tabernacle  where  God's  dwelling  was,  and  into  the  HoUest  only 
the  high  priest  could  enter  once  a  year.  Now  every  prodigy  was  the  special 
coming  of  Jehovah  into  the  midst  of  Israel.  Whilst  really  present  in  the  unceasing 
operations  of  nature,  nevertheless  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  miraculous  that  God 
Beemed  to  put  aside  the  veil  and  to  draw  nigh  in  person.  Hence  the  need  that  the 
Israelites  should  be  sanctified.  Holiness  consumes  impurity  as  Ught  destroys  dark- 
ness. The  people  must  prepare  themselves  to  stand  in  the  glory  of  God's  presence. 
So  was  it  required  at  the  appearance  of  the  Almighty  on  Sinai,  and  before  the 
wondrous  shower  of  quails,  and  so  afterwards  for  the  battle  of  Ai ;  otherwise  would 
"the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them."  Whilst  we  are  not  under  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  yet  reverence  beseemeth  us  in  our  approach  to  the  "  Father  of  our  spirits." 
We  would  not  rush  heedlessly  to  communion  with  Him,  nor  fall  into  levity  while 
upon  our  knees.  With  us,  too,  there  are  times  when  we  must  sanctify  ourselves  for 
the  special  manifestation  of  the  Divine.  Sin  amongst  Christians  is  a  chief  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  signs  and  wonders  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

II.  Sanctification  would  pbbpabe  them  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  thb 
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MIRACLE.  As  was  the  case  with  the  "  mighty  works  "  of  onr  Lorrl,  these  wonders  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  not  wrought  simply  to  assist  men  in  their  straits  and  feeble- 
ness, but  to  exert  an  ethical  influence  upon  them,  teaching  the  power  and  love  of  God. 
Now  that  the  Israehtes  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  inheiitance,  the  time  was  a 
fitting  one  for  signal  marks  of  Divine  favour  and  might.  But  in  order  that  the 
miracle  have  due  weight,  previous  reflection  and  expectation  were  essential.  The 
Israelites  were  as  children  whose  curiosity  must  be  aroused  and  excitement  intensi- 
fied by  stimulating  annunciations.  Then,  when  the  notable  day  dawned,  attention 
would  be  drawn  to  every  detail,  every  occurrence,  and  the  more  vivid  and  lasting 
would  be  the  impressions  produced.  A  miracle  silently  and  suddenly  performed 
would  fail  of  the  results  intended.  Preparation  befits  our  solemn  engagements, 
qualifying  us  the  more  quickly  to  hear  the  "  still  small  voice,"  and  to  note  the  "  way 
of  God  "  amongst  men.  It  is  well  for  the  passions  to  be  quieted,  and  the  common 
duties  dismissed  from  the  mind,  as  we  near  the  sacred  operations  of  God.  Of  what 
abiding  influence  would  the  services  of  the  Lord's  day  be  capable,  if  it  were  possible 
to  spend  the  previous  evening  in  preparing  the  mind  to  say,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
Bervant  heareth  "  I  Fully  to  reap  benefit  fi-om  witnessing  a  "  sign,"  or  from  perusing 
an  account  thereof,  demands  of  us  the  same  sanctification  of  heart. 

III.  Sanctification  would  afford  evidence  of  faith  in  their  leader  and  in 
God.  What  folly  to  trouble  about  purification  unless  they  believed  that  the  promise 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  miracle  was  to  be  eminently  a  proof  of  the  love  of  God.  His 
honour  demanded  that  the  people  should  show  themselves  to  be  in  some  degree 
worthy  of  His  favour.  Jesus  inquired  of  the  applicants  for  relief  whether  they  had 
faith  in  BUs  abihty  to  heal  them ;  and  we  read  of  places  where  "  he  did  not  many 
mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief."  UnbeHef  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  religion,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  world.  Wo  block  the  only 
avenue  by  which  heavenly  blessings  can  come  to  us ;  we  shut  the  gates,  and  wonder 
why  our  city  is  not  thronged  with  angelic  visitants.  Faith  in  preparation  would 
lead  to  augmented  faith  in  the  time  of  action.  Soon  was  coming  the  hour  of  trial. 
How  would  the  people  venture  between  the  dangerous  heaps  of  water?  Here 
would  be  reaped  the  advantage  of  previous  thought.  Faith  grows  by  exercise.  The 
conquest  of  one  difficulty  opens  the  way  for  subsequent  victories.  If  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  paralysed  by  secret  disbelief  of  the  efficacy  of  God's  Word  and  Spirit  to 
convert  men,  how  can  she  expect  great  awakenings  ?  "  According  to  our  faith  "  is 
it  unto  us.  And  if  there  is  not  sufficient  faith  to  lead  to  the  making  of  the  necessary 
arrangements,  where  shall  be  the  faith  to  enable  us  to  rejoice  in  the  evident 
tokens  of  God's  presence  ?  Let  us  '*  lift  up  hoVy  hands  without  wrath  and  doubting.''^ 
—A. 

Ver.  3. — At  this  decisive  moment;  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  about  to  enter 
on  the  great  conflict  which  was  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  the 
command  was  given  to  gather  themselves  together  around  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
as  their  banner.  This  indicates  the  great  central  truth  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  focus  of  its  national  life  is  the  law  of  its  God.  It  is  for  this  it  is  to  fight  and 
overcome,  and  not  merely  that  it  may  gain  possession  of  a  rich  country  and  develop 
its  material  resources.  In  its  fidehty  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  lies  moreover  the 
secret  of  its  success.  This  sacred  memorial  of  its  religions  faith  must  be  its  gi-eat 
rallying  point  in  the  day  of  battle.  This  is  a  principle  applicable  to  the  people  of 
God  in  all  ages,  and  equally  true  of  their  individual  or  collective  life. 

I.  For  jnankind  at  large,  as  for  Israel,  there  are  two  aspects  of  all  the  great 
piiases  of  its  history.  One  direct,  temporal,  terrestrial,  like  the  conquest  of 
A  FRUITFUL  LAND  for  Israel ;  the  other  higher,  more  oompreliensive,  more  Divine — 
the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  purpose  entering  into  the  plan  of  redemption. 
Such  was  the  double  significance  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  the  conquest 
of  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  in  which  their  religious  destinies  were  to  be  ful- 
filled, where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  to  find  its  resting-place,  and  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  theocracy.  So  is  it  in  all  our  Hves.  Everything  that  befals  us  ill 
our  private  and  domestic  life  has  a  twofold  bearing.     It  has  an  earthward  aspect ; 
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and  man-iage,  the  birth  of  children,  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  property,  affect 
primarily  our  temporal  estate.  But  tlu  se  same  results  have  also  a  heavenward  side ; 
they  tell  upon  the  higher  life  within,  and  help  to  work  out  our  eternal  destinies. 
Their  true  intention  is  to  develop  our  higher  life,  and  to  establish  within  us  the 
reign  of  righteousness,  of  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  the  emblem  to  the 
IsraeHtes. 

II.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  believe  in  this  realisation  of  our  higher  destiny 
through  the  events  of  life ;  we  must  ourselves  directly  aid  in  its  fulfilment. 
We  must  make  this  our  first  consideration,  and  rally  round  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
in  order  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  This  is  our  duty,  as  members,  or,  to  speak 
more  tnily,  as  soldiers  of  the  Church.  The  same  obhgation  rests  upon  us  in  our 
individual  life.  Through  all  its  varied  phases  it  should  be  our  aim  to  hold  high 
our  sacred  banner,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  valiantly  under  all  circumstances  as 
the  soldiers  of  Christ.  Let  us  carry  into  all  our  life  the  thought  of  immortality. 
Let  us  be  ever  watchmg,  ever  fighting,  and  let  the  ark  of  the  covenant  be  that 
around  which  centres  all  our  pubhc  and  private  lile. — E  de  P. 

Ver.  6. — GocTa  wonders.  **  Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to-morrow  the  Lord  will  do 
wonders  among  you.  These  words  admirably  express  the  conditions  of  all  blessing 
for  the  people  of  God.  Those  conditions  are  at  once  Divine  and  human.  The 
Divine  is  the  essential ;  the  human  can  only  be  realised  through  it. 

I.  God  will  do  wonders.  This  is  a  true  description  of  all  God's  works  of 
deliverance,  and  primarily  of  His  great  miracle  of  pardon.  For,  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous things  which  He  does,  the  most  amazing  is  that  He  should  have  pity  upon 
us,  and  should  come  back  to  us  after  we  have  forsaken  Him.  Grace  is  the  crown- 
ing miracle.  Never  discouraged,  it  is  perpetually  triumphing  over  all  obstacles, 
breaking  down  all  that  opposes  its  designs,  bidding  the  mountain  to  become  a  plain, 
and  magnifying  itself  in  our  infirmities.  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  in  that  of  individuals,  when  this  miracle  of  constant  recurrence  is  made 
yet  more  emphatic,  as  though  to  hasten  on  the  purpose  of  eternal  love.  So  was  it 
at  the  time  of  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanitish  nations.  So  was 
it  at  the  birth  of  Christianity.  So  is  it  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  in  the  individual  soul.  The  free  and  sovereign  grace  which  does  wonders  is 
thus  the  necessary,  antecedent  Divine  condition. 

II.  The  human  condition  is  clearly  expressed  in  these  words  of  Joshua. 
•*  Sanctify  yourselves.**  We  repeat,  this  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  Divine 
grace  have  renewed  our  heart,  and  given  us  strength  to  sanctify  ourselves.  But 
our  duty  is  none  the  less  positive,  imperative,  sacred.  God  does  not  treat  us 
as  passive,  inert  beings,  but  as  free  agents  made  in  His  likeness.  It  behoves  us, 
then,  to  respond  to  His  grace.  Hence  the  necessity  to  sanctify  ourselves,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  partakers  in  the  wonders  He  will  work.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  since  God  will  not  work  these  wonders  without  us,  but,  by  us  and  with 
us,  caUing  us  to  be  fellow- workers  with  Him.  Israel  must  prepare  itself  for  victory 
by  sanctifying  itself.  To  sanctify  ourselves  is  to  put  away  all  that  is  alien  to  the 
Divine  life ;  to  consecrate  ourselves  unreservedly  to  God ;  to  give  ourselves  to  Him ;  to 
bring  Him  our  heart  that  He  may  fill  it.  It  is  to  yield  omselves  to  Him  as  wiUing 
instruments  in  His  hand  ;  so  that  we  are  never  better  workers  with  Him  than  when 
we  allow  Him  to  work  in  us.  To  let  Him  work,  this  is  our  best  way  of  serving. 
Do  we  desire  that  He  should  again  "  do  wonders  "  in  our  age,  in  these  days  of  final 
conflict  between  the  gospel  and  antichrist  ?  Let  us,  then,  sanctify  ourselves,  like 
the  children  of  Israel  on  the  eve  of  battle  with  the  Canaaiiites,  and  so  will  be  ful- 
filled the  twofold  condition  of  all  spiritual  blessing  so  well  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  words  :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  '*  (Phil.  ii.  12,  IS).— 
KokP. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  in.  7—17. 


Thb  passage  op  the  Jordan. — ^Ver.  7. — 
Tills  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee. 
•*Nequeenim  ante  mysterium  baptismi  exal- 
tatur  Jesus,  sed  exaltatio  ejus,  et  exaltatio 
in  conspectu  populi,  inde  sumit  exordium  " 
(Grig.,  Hom.  4  on  Joshua.  Cf.  Matt.  iii.  17; 
Luke  iii.  22). 

Ver.  8. — ^And  thou  shalt  command  the 
priests.  We  have  not  here  the  whole' com- 
mand. That  is  to  be  found  in  ver.  13.  To 
the  brink.  n.Vf?"iy.  Literally,  to  the  end^ 
i.e.f  the  end  or  brink  of  the  waters  at  the 
eastern  side.  There  they  halted,  and  as 
long  as  the  ark  remained  there,  the  waters 
of  Jordan  ceased  to  flow. 

Ver.  10. — ^That  the  living  God.  Eather, 
perhaps,  that  a  living  God,  i.e.,  that  you 
nave  not  with  you  some  idol  of  wood  or 
stone,  or  some  deified  hero,  long  since 
passed  out  of  your  reach,  but  a  living,  work- 
ing, ever-present  God,  who  shows  by  His 
acts  that  your  faith  in  Him  is  not  vain. 
The  phrase  is  a  very  common  one  as  ap- 
pHed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
New,  Christ  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
source  of  life .  Is  among  you.  The  original 
is  stronger,  in  the  midst  of  you.  The  Canaan- 
ites.  The  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  18).  The  word  which 
signifies  •'  low  "  is  by  some  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  same  as  lowlanders,  because  the 
Canaanites  inhabited  the  less  mountainous 
portions  of  Palestine,  by  the  sea  (Num. 
xiii.  29 ;  Josh.  v.  1),  and  by  the  side  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xiii.  29).  According  to  Ewald, 
their  territory  extended  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Canaan  has  also  been  held  to 
signify  bowed  down,  depressed  (see  Gen.  ix.  25). 
But  St.  Augustine,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  (sec.  13),  says  that 
the  country  folk  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage,  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  the  name 
Funic  implies,  called  themselves  Canani, 
which  they  would  hardly  have  done  were 
the  name  a  badge  of  servitude.  "Whether  we 
are  to  attach  much  importance  to  this  state- 
ment or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  The  story  told  by  Procopius 
(•  DeBeUoVandalico,'  ii.  10 ;  see  also  Suidas, 
«.  V.  x^vaav)  of  two  pillars  of  white  stone 
near  Tangier,  with  the  inscription  in  Pha3ni- 
cian,  "  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  face 
of  the  robber  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,"  is 
obviously  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Even 
if  the  inscription  existed  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  of  ancient  date.  And  as  Kenrick  re- 
marks (*Phanicia,'  p.  67),  those  who  erected 


the  pillars  were  not  likely  (1)  to  represent 
themselves  as  fugitives,  and  (2)  to  speak  of 
Joshua  as  the  "  son  of  Nun."  He  further  re- 
marks that,  while  the  oldest  genuine  Phoeni- 
cian inscription  is  not  more  than  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  this,  if  genuine, 
must  have  been  erected  nearly  a  thousand 
years  earher  still ;  and  he  further  observes 
on  the  impossibility  of  its  having  been  deci- 
phered by  the  scholars  of  Justinian's  day. 
The  story,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Babbinical  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jarchi 
in  his  Commentary,  as  weU  as  by  Kimchi, 
that  Joshua  wrote  three  letters  to  the 
Canaanites  before  invading  Palestine :  the 
first  inviting  them  to  make  peace ;  the 
second,  on  their  refusal,  proclaiming  war; 
the  third,  to  those  who  feared  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah,  warning  them  to  depart  to 
Africa  —  advice  which,  Jarchi  adds,  was 
actually  taken  by  a  great  many.  Concern- 
ing these  seven  nations  more  will  be  found 
in  the  Introduction  (see  also  Gen.  x.  15 — 18  ; 
XV.  19—21 ;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  &c.).  That  a 
Hebrew  signification  is  found  for  Phoeni- 
cian words  need  not  surprise  ns.  The 
descendants  of  Ham,  when  "  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,"  might  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  similar  language.  But  that  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  spoken  throughout 
Syria  and  Palestine,  was  closely  similar  to 
the  Hebrew,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence. 
Not  only  is  there  clear  proof  that  Abraham 
and  the  Canaanites  spoke  the  same  language, 
not  only  are  all  the  ancient  names  of  places 
and  persons  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  even  the 
Carthaginian  language  is  pronounced  by 
Jerome,  a  competent  judge,  to  be  cognate 
to  the  Hebrew  (see  Havemick,  Introduction, 
sec.  21).  The  Hittltes.  The  Hittites 
(Hebrew,  Chittim)  were  out  of  all  proportion 
the  principal  tribe  in  Palestine  at  this  time, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (ch.  i.  4).  They 
were  the  descendants  of  Heth  or  Chet  (Gen. 
X.  15),  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii. 
19  ;  XXV.  9).  At  that  time  they  do .  not 
appear  to  have  attained  the  importance 
which  they  afterwards  reached  (Gen.  xii.  6  ; 
xiii.  7;  xxxiv.  30),  though  this  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  safe  inference  (cf.  Judges  i.  4, 
6^.  For  the  mention  of  the  Canaanites  in 
Gen.  xii.  6  without  the  Perizzite  might  lead 
to  a  similar  inference  with  regard  to  the  re^ 
lative  importance  of  these  two  tribes,  whereas 
in  the  other  two  passages  they  apppar  on  a 
level.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  the  Hit- 
tites occupying  a  prominent  position  in  Ca- 
naan at  this  time,  not  only  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  but  on  the  Egyptian  monumenia^ 
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*♦  Before  the  exodus  the  Kheta  had  hecome 
the  terrible  rivals  of  Egypt,  and  had  mingled 
their  genealogy  with  that  of  the  renowned 
Pharaohs  of  the  niueteeth  dynasty  "  (Torn- 
kins's  '  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abranam,' 
p.  89).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  their 
leaders  are  spoken  of  as  chieftains  (see  note 
on  ch.  ix.  3,  and  •  Kecords  of  the  Past,'  ii. 
67 — 78].  In  later  times  they  had  attained 
to  regal  government  (1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2  Kings 
vii,  6 ;  2  Chron.  i.  17).  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  the  proud  monarch  of  Egypt 
would  not  admit  the  petty  kings  of  the 
Hittites  to  an  equality  with  himself  (see 
also  note  on  ch.  i.  4).  Moses  connects  the 
Chittim  (Num.  xxiv.  24 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6),  or  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  with 
the  Hittites.  Since  these  words  were  written 
an  able  article  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Jan. 
23rd,  1880,  on  the  Hittite  Empire.  Carche- 
mish,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Kadesh,  or  the 
Holy  City,  on  the  Orontes,  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  centres  of  the  Hittite  power. 
They  were  "powerful  enough  to  threaten 
Assyria  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the 
other,  and  to  carry  the  arts  and  culture  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Euxine  and  ^gean 
seas."  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  finding 
no  mention  of  their  existence  in  profane 
histories,  came  to  the  usual  conclusion  of 
his  school,  that  where  the  Bible  mentioned 
persons  or  nations  and  profane  history  did 
not,  it  was  quite  clear  that  such  persons  or 
nations  never  existed.  The  cases  of  Sargon 
and  the  Hittites  may  perhaps  induce  critics 
of  this  school  to  be  a  little  less  hasty  hence- 
forth in  dismissing  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  site  of  ancient  Carchemish  has 
lately  been  discovered  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  Hivltes,  or  rather  Hiv- 
vites.  The  name  of  this  tribe  is  not  found 
in  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  19 — 21),  but  we  find  the 
name  in  the  list  of  Canaan's  descendants  in 
Gen.  X.  17  and  1  Chron.  i.  15.  Shechem, 
the  prince  of  the  city  of  that  name,  was  a 
Hivite  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  though  some  copies 
of  the  LXX.  read  Horite  for  Hivite  without 
authority.  The  Hivites  then  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
10 — 21)  seem,  as  afterwards  in  the  case  of  the 
Gibeonites,  to  have  been  a  peaceful,  commer- 
cial race.  The  character  of  the  Shechemites 
afterwards  seems  to  have  been  unwarlike. 
At  least  they  were  neither  very  spirited  nor 
successful  in  their  military  enterprises, 
as  the  narrative  in  Judges  ix.  shows.  The 
Toluptuous  beauty  of  the  place,  testified  to 
by  BO  many  modem  travellers,  such  as  Kob- 
inson,  Vandevelde,  &c.,  falls  in  well  with 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  A  colony 
of  Hirites  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  the  north, 
\m  the  highlands  beneath  Mount  Henuon, 


a  country  to  which  the  name  of  Mizpeh,  or 
watch-tower,  seems  to  have  been  given,  no 
doubt  from  its  elevation.  This  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  Mizpeh  in  the 
land  of  Benjamin  (see  ch.  xi.  3).  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7  they  appear  to  have  oeen  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  clear.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  Ewald  would  explain  it 
"midlander; "  Gesenius  explains  it  by 
•*  village,"  from  H^n  to  hve,  breathe.    That 

n-in  signifies  a  town   or   village  we   may 

learn  from  Num.  xxxii.  41,  Deut.  iii.  14, 
Josh.  xiii.  30,  Judges  x.  4,  1  Kings  iv.  13. 
The  mention  of  their  city  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Jacob,  the  description  given  of  their 
character  in  that  narrative,  and  the  charac- 
teristic astuteness  of  the  Gibeonites  as  well 
as  their  unwarlike  conduct,  would  lead  t<k 
the  conclusion  that  they  dwelt  in  settled 
habitations,  not  nomadic  encampments,  and 
that  they  gained  their  living  chiefly  by  com- 
merce. We  ought  not  to  quit  the  subject 
without  the  remark  that  all  we  learn  from 
Scripture  concerning  the  Hivites  is  remark- 
ably consistent,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  writers.  The 
Perizzitea.  The  word  Perizzite  signifies 
countryman,  as  distinguished  from  the 
dwellers  in  houses.  Thus  the  word  signifies 
"unwalled,"  or  "open,"  in  Deut.  iii.  5, 
1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and  in  the  Keri  of  Esther  ix, 
19.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  omission  of 
their  name  in  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chron.  i.  ma^ 
justify  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  no 
particular  tribe,  but  were  a  collection  of  men 
from  every  tribe  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Kedslob  (see  art.  in  *  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible ')  suggests  that  the  Hawoth  (ch. 
xiii.  30)  were  pastoral,  the  Perazoth  agri« 
cultural  villages.  This  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Hawoth  sig- 
nifies "  living  places,"  and  Perazoth  "  places 
spread  out,"  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  specially  pastoral 
in  their  habits.  Passages  such  as  2  Sam. 
V.  20,  vi.  8,  1  Chron.  xiv.  11,  Isa.  xxviii.  21 
are  cited  as  illustrative  of  this  word,  but  erro- 
neously, for  in  the  Hebrew  the  letter  is  Tzade, 
and  not  Zain,  as  here.  Bitter  regards  the  word 
as  analogous  to  Pharisee,  from  pharash,  to 
separate,  and  regards  them  as  nomad  tribes. 
But  the  authority  of  Ewald  and  Gesenius 
must  outweigh  his.  The  Girgashites.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  save  in  Josh, 
xxiv.  11,  Gen.  xv.  21,  Deut.  vii.  1.  They 
were  therefore  no  doubt  a  small  tribe,  in- 
habiting, it  has  been  supposed,  the  country 
of  Gergesa  or  Gerasa  (as  some  editions  read 
in  Matt.  viii.  28)  upon  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth.  But  this  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan.    If  therefore  there  be  anjr  ooonao- 
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tion  between  Gergesa  or  Gerasa  and  the 
Girgashites,  there  must  have  been  a  small 
settlement  of  them  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  Amorites. 
Tliese  ^yere  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  peoples  (see  Amos  ii.  9).  They  not 
only  inhabited  the  mountains  (Num.  xiii. 
29;  Josh.  xi.  3),  but  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
wrested  the  country  from  Anion  to  Jabbok 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxi,  13,  24,  26),  and  dwelt  there  until  dis- 
possessed by  Moses.  In  Gen.  xiv.  9  we 
find  them  west  of  Jordan,  near  Engedi, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thence 
crossing  Jordan  they  seem  to  have  spread 
eastward.  They  are  found  in  the  Shephelah, 
on  the  borders  of  Dan  (Judges  i.  34),  and 
even  in  the  mountain  district  near  Ajalon. 
But  (ver.  35)  they  seem  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  Judah,  and  to  have  occupied  a  small 
portion  of  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (of.  Josh.  xv.  3).  Ewald,  as  well  as 
Gesenius,  regards  the  word  Amorite  as 
signifying  highlander,  and  he  quotes  Isa. 
xvil  9,  where  Amir  signifies  the  highest 
part  of  anything,  as  of  a  tree.  So  the 
Syriac  Amori  signifies  a  hero,  and  the 
Arabic  Emir  signifies  a  ruler.  With  this 
we  may  compare  the  term  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, no  doubt  derived  from  a  similar  root. 
See  also  Isa.  xvii.  6,  and  the  Hithpahel  of  "^Oii 
in  Psa.  xciv.  4,  with  the  meaning  to  exalt 
one's  self.  Shechem,  though  a  Hivite  settle- 
ment, is  spoken  of  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  22) 
as  an  Amorite  city,  and  in  ch.  x.  6  the 
sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbour 
cities  are  spoken  of  as  Amorite  monarchs. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  words  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  were  to  a  great  extent 
convertible  terms,  just  as  we  apply  the  term 
Celt,  Gael,  Highlander  indiscriminately  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Dutchman  and  Hollander  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Holland,  and  as  Scotus  and  Erigena  were 
both  applied  to  Irishmen  up  to  the  10th 
century.  The  Jebusites  were  in  possession 
of  the  central  highlands  around  Jerusalem, 
their  stronghold.  They  retained  possession 
of  this  until  David  dislodged  them  (2  Sam. 
V.  6 — 8.     See  note  on  ch.  x.  1). 

Ver.  11. — The  Lord  of  aU  the  earth.  As 
He  was  about  to  prove  Himself  to  be  by  the 
mighty  miracles  He  wrought  to  establish 
the  Israelites  in  their  land  and  thus  fulfil 
His  promise.  The  Israelites  needed  to  be 
reminded  of  this  to  support  them  during 
the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  The  translation 
of  the  LXX.,  though  rejected  by  the 
Masorites,  who  separate  the  words  "  cove- 
nant "  and  •'  Lord,"  is  admissible  here,  "  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth."  If 
we  follow  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  we 
moat  nipply  the  word  "ark"  again,  and 


translate  "  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

Ver.  12. — Take  you  twelve  men.  Joshua 
commands  the  election  of  twelve  men 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  command  he  had 
already  (ch.  iv.  2  ;  cf.  note  on  ver.  2) 
received  from  God.  The  reason  for  which 
they  were  to  be  chosen  was  probably  not 
communicated  to  the  IsraeUtes  till  after  the 
passage  had  taken  place.  Masius  tliinks 
that  it  would  make  the  narrative  clearer, 
"  si  proximum  is  versiculum  sequeretur." 
But  see  note  on  ch.  iv.  1. 

Ver.  13.— The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.  The  original  is,  Jehovah,  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth.  That  the  waters  of  Jordan 
shall  he  cut  off.  Tlie  construction  here 
seems  to  have  perplexed  the  LXX.,  Vulgate, 
and  Enghsh  translators.  The  former  have 
given  the  sense,  but  have  changed  the  con- 
struction. The  second  have  supposed  l-in^S* 
to  mean  fail,  and  to  refer  to  the  waters  below 
the  place  of  crossing.  The  third  have  inter- 
polated the  word  "  from."  The  words  "  the 
waters  descending  from  above"  are  in  ap- 
position to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  words 
*'  the  waters  "  above.  If  for  "  from  "  in  our 
version  we  substitute  "  namely,"  we  shall 
express  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The 
Masorites  point  thus,  dividing  the  verb  from 
what  follows  by  Zakeph  Katon.  A  heap 
(cf.  Psa.  xxxiu.  7).  The  original  is  pictu- 
resque, "  and  they  shall  stand,  one  heap." 

Ver.  14. — Removed  firom  their  tents.  The 
word  used  for  "  removed  "  in  this  chapter 
is  the  same  as  is  used  of  Abraham's  remov- 
ing. It  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
removal,  for  it  signifies  originally  to  pull  up 
stakes  or  tent-pins,  and  has  reference,  there- 
fore, to  the  removal  of  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
tents. 

Ver.  15. — Brim.  The  water's  edge  is 
meant  here,  as  in  ver.  8,  where  the  same 
word  is  translated  brink  (see  note  on  ver. 
17,  and  on  ch.  iv.  19).  Jordan  overfloweth 
all  his  hanks.  Some  commentators  trans- 
late here,  filleth  all  his  banks  {IttXtjpovto, 
LXX.).  But  this  rendering  is  contrary  (1) 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  (2)  contrary  to  fact. 
The  literal  rendering  here  is,  "  filleth  .  cer 
(or  upon)  all  its  banks."  In  ch.  iv.  18  we 
read  that  Jordan  goeth  over  all  its  banks. 
And  that  the  Jordan  is  not  merely  full,  but 
full  to  overflowing,  at  the  harvest  season,  is 
proved  by  the  statements  of  many  travellers. 
Take,  for  instance,  Canon  Tristrum  ('  Land 
of  Israel,'  p.  223),  who  describes  his  \dsit  to 
the  Jordan  as  occurring  just  after  it  had 
been  overflowing  its  banks,  and  the  lower 
level  of  the  valley  as  filled  with  "  a  deep 
slimy  ooze."    He  adds  that,  by  measur** 
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ment,  the  river  was  found  to  have  been 
fourteen  feet  above  the  level  at  which  he 
found  it,  and  it  was  tlien  quite  full.  Bartlett 
('  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,'  p.  451)  remarks, 
"  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  described  in  Joshua, 
♦  overflowing  all  its  banks ' — that  is,  the 
wliole  line  of  its  banks.  The  turbid  stream 
rushed  along  like  a  mill-race,  and  though 
it  had  fallen  from  its  greatest  height,  the 
proper  banks  of  the  channel  were  invisible, 
and  indicated  only  by  lines  of  oleanders  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees."  This  was  on  the 
2'2nd  of  March.  This  overflowing  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Hermon, 
which  then  rush  down,  fill  Lake  Huleh  and 
its  marshes,  as  well  as  Gennesareth,  and 
cause  the  "  swelling  of  Jordan  "  ( Jer.  xii.  5 ; 
xlix.  19  ;  1.  44),  which  drives  the  wild  beasts 
from  their  retreats  on  its  banks  (see  also 
1  Chron.  xii.  15).  Some  travellers  have 
boldly  asserted,  in  spite  of  this  concurrent 
testimony,  that  Jordan  does  not  overflow 
its  banks  at  the  time  of  harvest.  But  they 
have  mistaken  the  wheat  for  the  barley 
harvest,  forgetting  that  in  Palestine  the 
latter  precedes  the  former  by  six  or  seven 
weeks.  By  the  time  of  wheat  harvest  Jor- 
dan  has  returned  to  its  normal  condition, 
and  all  traces  of  the  inundation  have  passed 
away  (see  Thomson,  '  Land  and  the  Book,' 
pp.  618—621).  The  time  of  harvest,  i.e.^ 
the  barley  harvest,  which  took  place  about 
the  10th  Nisan,  or  Abib,  when  the  IsraeUtes 
crossed.  The  wheat  harvest  was  about 
Pentecost,  or  seven  weeks  later  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  22).  An  important  argument  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  narrative  (and  much 
the  more  important  as  its  chief  incident  is 
miraculous)  is  drawn  from  this  passage  by 
Blunt  in  his  '  Undesigned  Coincidences.' 
He  remarks  that  in  Exod.  ix.  31,  33  the 
barley  and  flax  are  said  to  have  ripened 
together.  Therefore  the  time  of  the  barley 
and  flax  harvest  would  be  identical.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  Eahab,  three  days  before 
the  event  here  recorded,  in  possession  of  the 
as  yet  undiied  stalks  of  flax  which  had  just 
been  cut.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  narrative  we  have 
before  us  comes  from  persons  who  were 
accurately  and  minutely  informed  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  which  they  tell  us. 

Ver.  16. — Stood  and  rose  up  upon  a  heap. 

Literally,  "  stood— they  rose  up,  one  heap." 
The  narrative  assumes  a  poetic  form  here 
(cf.  Exod.  XV.  8,  9  ;  Judges  v.  27).  Very 
far  from  the  city  Adam.  The  Masontes 
have  corrected  the  text  here.  The  original 
text  has  D^IX^  for  which  the  suggested  Keri 
is  D"1ND.    But  the  correction  is  needless. 

T    T     •• 

It  M  better  to  render,  "  they  roae  ap,  one 


heap,  very  far  off,  at  the  city  Adam."  Thg 
city  Adam  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  LXX.  appears  to  have  read 
nsp  nxp  instead  of  D'^NJp  ISp,  for  it  tran*- 

lates  a<p6Spa  o<polpS>z.  This  reading  of  the 
LXX.  shows  that  the  correction,  though  it 
obscures  the  sense,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
that  the  site  of  Adam  was  then  quite  un^ 
known.  Knobel  would  place  it  either  just 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  where  the  ford  Damieh 
now  exists,  or  at  Eduma,  now  Daumehy 
twelve  German  miles  east  of  NeapoHs.  The 
former  is  generally  accepted  now,  and  Con- 
der  ('  Handbook,'  p.  241)  identifies  it  with 
Admah  (see  Gen.  xiv.  2),  in  the  plain  or 
ciccar  of  Jordan.  That  is  beside  Zaretan. 
Called  Zarthan  in  the  original  (cf.  1  Kings 
iv.  12  ;  vii.  46),  and  Zeredatha,  in  2  Chron. 
iv.  17.  Some  read  Zeredatha  for  Zererath 
in  Judges  vii.  22.  Knobel  supposes,  and 
not  without  some  probabihty,  that  Zereda, 
Jeroboam's  birthplace,  is  the  same  as  this. 
It  was  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Succoth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
LXX.  here  reads  KapiaQiaptifi,  i.e.,  either 
Kiriathaim  or  Kirjath-jearim,  but  without 
authority.  Delitzsch  and  Knobel  suppose 
the  spot  to  be  Kum,  or  Kam  (i.e.,  horn) 
Sartabeh,  near  the  ford  Damieh,  where 
the  Jordan  valley  is  at  its  narrowest,  and 
the  rocks  stretch  forward  so  as  almost  to 
meet.  They  fix  on  this  spot,  partly  from  the 
suitability  of  the  situation  for  such  an  arrest- 
ing of  the  waters,  partly  from  its  agreement 
with  the  situation  of  Zarthan,  as  described  in 
the  Scriptures.  Vandevelde  agrees  with  them. 
There  was  an  Adami  and  a  Zartanatii  higher 
up  the  river  near  Bethshean,  which  some 
have  supposed  to  be  meant  (see  ch.  xix.  33 ; 
1  Kings  iv.  12),  but  these  lay  entirely  out  of 
Joshua's  Une  of  march.  The  sea  of  the 
plain.    Bather  the  sea  of  the  Hiiy  {9d\aa- 

aav  'Apa(3a,'LXX.),  or  desert  (so  Deut.  iii. 
17  ;  iv.  49  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25 ;  see  also  Deut. 
i.  1).  The  term  is  appUed  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Arabs  to  any  sterile  region,  and  thence 
to  the  sterile  depression  which  borders  on 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  southward.  The  Arabs  now  apply 
the  term  el  ghor  to  the  part  between  Tiberias 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  reserve  the  term 
Arabah  for  the  desert  valley,  or  wady,  which 
extends  thence  to  the  Bed  Sea.  So  Gesen., 
♦Thesaurus,'  «.  v.;  and  Eobinson,  'BibL 
Ees. '  The  word  translated  plain  in  Gen. 
xiii.  10  is  "13? »  8,  word  of  very  different  sig 

nification  (see  also  ♦  Shephelah '  and '  Emek,' 
ch.  X.  40 ;  xi.  2).  The  salt  sea.  This  sea  is 
called  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  immobility  of 
its  waters,  as  well  as  from  the  apparent 
absence  of  all  life  within  them.  ♦*  Some  o' 
our  party,"  says  Canon  Tristram, "employed 
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themselves  in  searching,  hut  withont  avail, 
lor  life  in  the  Dead  Sea."     It  lies  at  a  level 
of  more  than  1,300  feet  helow  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.      Its   waters   are   thus 
described  by  Dr.  Thomson  :  "  The  water  is 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent.     The  taste 
is  bitter  and  salt,  far  beyond  that  of   the 
ocean.    It  acts  upon  the  tongue  and  mouth 
like  alum ;  smarts  in  the  eye  like  camphor ; 
produces  a  burning,   pricking    sensation." 
The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is  very 
great,  and  bathers  find  a  great  difficulty  in 
swimming  in  it  from  the  unusual  buoyancy 
of  the  water.     This  is  caused  by  the  very 
large  quantity  of    saline  matter   held    in 
solution  from  the  salt  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   One  of  them,  Jebel  Usdum,  is 
described  by  Canon  Tristram  as  "a  solid 
mass  of  rock  salt,"  and  the  water  in  its 
vicinity  as  *'  syrup  of  chloride  of  sodium," 
that  is  to  say,  of  common  salt.     So  also 
Bartlett,   'Egypt    and    Palestine,*  p.  451. 
The  statement  that  no  bird  can  fly  across 
its  waters  is  a  fable.     The  fullest  account 
of  the  various  attempts  —  some  of  them 
fatal — to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  are  to  be 
found  in  Kitter's  '  Geography  of  Palestine,' 
vol.    iii.      Canon    Tristram    explored    the 
western  side  thoroughly,  while  Mr.   Mac- 
gregor's  canoe  voyage,  described  in  his  '  Eob 
lioy  on  the  Jordan,'  gives  a  number  of  most 
interesting   details.     In  Ritter's  work  will 
also  be  found  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  district,  on 
the  gpological  formation  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  together  with  two  papers,  one  by 
M.  Terrell  and  the  other  by  M.  Lartet,  on 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  Dead  Sea 
WAters.    Failed  and  were  cut  o£    Literally, 


tpere  completed,  were  cut  of,  i.e.,  were  com- 
pletely cut  off,  so  that  the  supply  of  water 
failed,  and  the  channel  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  southward,  and  to  the  northward  as  far 
as  Zaretan,  became  dry  ground  (see  also 
Psa.  cxiv.  3). 

Ver.  17.— Firm.      The   LXX.    does    not 
translate  this.  The  Vulgate  renders  accincti. 
The  original,  literally  translated,  means  to 
cause   to  stand  upright.     In  the  midst  ol 
Jordan.     That  is,  they  stood  surrounded  by 
water,  but  not  in  mid-stream,  which  would 
be  expressed  by  2'}J^2  as  in  ver.  10,  where 
our   version  has  "among"   (see   note  on 
ch.  iv.  9).     So  Drusius:  "In  medio  Jor- 
danis;    i.e.,  intra    Jordanem.      Sic  Tyrus 
legitur  sita  in  corde  maris ;  i.e.,  intra  mare 
nam  non  procul  abest  a  continente."    Clean 
over.     The  word  is  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated "  failed  "  in  the  last  note.    It  means 
completion — "  till  the  people  had  entirely 
finished  crossing."     Origen   thus  explains, 
in  his  fourth  homily  on  Joshua,  the  mystical 
signification  of  this  crossing  the  Jordan  : 
"  Cum     catechumenorum     aggregatus     es 
numero,  et  praeceptis  Ecclesiasticis  parere 
coepisti  digressus  es  mare  rubrum,  et  in 
deserti  stationibus  positus,  ad  audiendam 
Dei  legem,  et  intuendum  Mosei  vultum  per 
gloriam  Domini  revelatum  quotidie  vacas. 
Si    vero     ad    mysticum    baptismi    veneris 
fontem,  et  consistente  sacerdotaU  et  Levitico 
ordine  initiatus  fueris  venerandis  illis  mag- 
nificisque  sacramentis  quae  norunt  illi  quos 
nosse  fas  est,  banc  etiam  sacerdotum  minis- 
teriis  Jordanc  digresso  terram  repromissionis 
intratis,    in  qua  te   post    Moysen    suscipi 
Jesus,   et  ipse  tibi  ef&citur  novi   itineria 
dux." 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  7 — 17. — The  passage  of  Jordan. 

I.  The  ministry  of  Joshua  and  Jesus  began  at  Jordan.  As  with  Joshua  at 
his  crossing,  bo  with  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  God  marked  the  moment  of  their 
coming  to  Jordan  with  a  special  favour.  For  as  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  Cor. 
X.  2),  so  the  waters  of  Jordan  are  the  type  of  Christian  baptism.  In  connection 
with  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  the  stream  of  Jordan  is  the  type  of  death, 
which  admits  us  to  the  promised  land.  But  in  connection  with  the  conflicts  in 
Canaan,  to  which  it  was  the  introduction,  it  is  a  type  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Bpiritual  life.  For  in  it  we  are  dedicated  to  our  Joshua — we  begin  to  follow  our 
Leader.  In  it  He  was  first  "marked  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God"  (Matt.  iii.  17) ; 
and  in  it  He  shows  to  us  the  power  of  God  in  delivering  us  from  our  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness  of  evil,  and  translating  us  into  the  regions  of  His  promises.  In 
baptism  we  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  and  receive  His  blessings  and  gifts,  as 
well  as  declare  our  resolution  to  serve  Him.  Thus  it  is  the  turning-point  of  ^nr  lives 
whenever  we  receive  it.  It  places  us  in  a  new  covenant-relation  to  'Jo J,  It 
introduces  us  into  new  obligations,  and  entitles  us  to  new  blessings.  It  pi-*  en  U8 
tke  right  to  olaim  the  aid  of  God  in  our  conflict  with  evil ;  in  other  worda,  ii  ta  tii« 
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starting-point  of  our  sanctification.  And  the  work  is  all  of  God.  He  alone  parti 
the  waters  for  us  to  cross  from  the  world  into  His  kingdom.  Jordan  is  overflowed. 
No  passage  is  possible  by  human  means ;  that  is,  no  works  of  our  own  can  avail  to 
place  us  where  we  may  hope  to  carry  on  a  successful  war  against  our  own  and  God'a 
enemies.  '*  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,"  but  "  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  even  that  (i.e.,  faith)  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  We 
attribute  no  magical  power  thus  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  derives  its  sole 
power  from  being  the  means  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  whereby  we  enter 
into  covenant  with  Him. 

II.  It  was  no  longer  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  guided  them,  but  the  arb 
OF  the  covenant.  That  is,  the  mystery  of  the  law  was  unveiled  in  the  gospel. 
Like  the  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses  (2  Cor.  ui.),  so  this  figure  teaches  us  that  what 
was  dark  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  should  be  made  clear  by  Jesus  Christ. 
"  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did  '*  (of. 
also  Heb.  xii.  18 — 24).  The  law  guided  through  the  wilderness;  the  gospel,  into 
the  promised  land.  The  law,  which  was  enshrouded  in  darkness,  led  man  only  in 
uncertain  wanderings ;  the  gospel  led  them  to  favour  and  victory.  God  was  with 
them,  no  longer  by  cloudy  tokens  in  the  skies,  but  by  the  visible  symbols  of  His 
presence.  And  so  the. God  who  leads  us  now  is  no  longer  a  God  who  hides  Himself, 
but  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  God  clothed  in  a  visible  form,  that  thus  we  might 
see  Him  who  is  invisible.  The  humanity  of  Jesus  is  at  once  the  revelation  oi 
God,  and  the  perfection  of  man.  Following  Him,  though  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, beholding  Him,  though  not  too  nigh,  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
promise. 

III.  Jordan  was  crossed  ai  the  time  of  its  overflowing.  Thus  God  mani- 
fests His  own  glory  and  man's  insufficiency.  The  miracle  was  the  greater  in  that 
it  was  performed  at  such  a  time.  So  God  always  deals  with  His  people.  The  time 
of  trouble  is  the  time  when  He  manifests  His  power.  It  is  then  that  He  makes  our 
way  most  "  plain  before  our  face."  Both  Churches  and  individuals  are  apt  in  their 
prosperity  to  say,  "  I  shall  never  be  removed."  But  in  adversity  they  betake  them- 
selves in  all  humility  to  God,  and  He  makes  them  a  way  through  the  deep  waters. 
*'  The  swellings  of  Jordan  "  abate  at  His  presence ;  "  the  overflowings  of  imgodU- 
ness  "  give  ground  at  His  word.  When  He  speaks,  sorrow  and  distress  flee  away 
"  far  off,"  and  they  whose  "  treadings  had  weU-nigh  slipt,"  who  were  "  grieved  at 
the  wicked,"  or  at  the  seeming  tokens  of  God's  wrath,  find  that  He  has  made 
"  straight  paths  for  their  feet "  where  all  had  seemed  disappointment  and  despair. 

IV.  Help  and  strength  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
When  the  priests'  feet  touched  the  brink  of  the  waters  they  fled  away.  And  is  it 
not  a  spiritual  fact  that  the  consolations  and  helps  of  rehgion  are  to  be  found  at  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  religion  ?  How  often  did  the  exhortations  of  a  Moses, 
a  Joshua,  or  Samuel  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  God's  people  ?  How  often  were 
the  first  converts  of  the  gospel  "provoked  unto  love  and  good  works  "  by  the  mouth 
of  a  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  I  How  many  date  their  first  serious  impressions  of  Divine 
things  from  an  earnest  sermon,  or  a  few  words  of  loving  counsel  spoken  by  a  minister 
of  Christ  I  How  many  have  felt  kindled  to  love  and  devotion  by  the  prayers 
leverently  offered  up  in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  sacred  fire  spreads  from  soul  to 
,ioul  tni  it  has  enkindled  the  warmth  of  zeal  in  all  present  I  How  often  has  the 
worshipper,  either  in  the  congregation  or  on  the  sick  bed,  been  moved  to  tears  and 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  the  "  blest  memorials  of  a  dying  Lord,"  con- 
secrated and  administered  according  to  His  word  !  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  ministry  of  the  New  Covenant,  when  faithfully  carried  on,  as  of  the  priests 
at  the  command  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Old  Covenant,  that  as  their  feet  touch  the 
swelling  waters  of  neglect,  thoughtlessness,  and  indevoutness,  they  subside,  they 
flee  far  off,  at  least  when,  at  the  root  of  the  individual  life,  there  lies  the  spark — 
even  though  almost  quenched — of  faith.  Not  that  the  ministers  are  to  take  credit 
to  themselves  for  this.  They  are  but  the  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  As  Matthew 
Henry  remarks,  "  God  could  have  divided  the  river  without  the  priests,  but  they 
could  not  do  without  Him."    But  He  is  pleawd  to  use  human  means,  and  H« 
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bl  sses  them.     Though  the  "  treasure  is  m  earthen  vessels,"  yet  the  "  excellency  of 
the  power  is  of  God." 

V.  The  priests  stood  firm.  They  were  "  caused  to  stand  upright,"  as  the 
Hebrew  says  ;  that  is,  there  was  no  faltering  or  wavering.  Had  they  drawn  back 
after  entering  Jordan,  had  they  shown  signs  of  uncertainty,  the  waters  would  have 
returned,  or  the  people  had  never  dared  to  cross.  So  great  is  the  responsibility  that 
rests  on  God's  nainisters.  The  people  look  to  them  for  guidance — for  encourage- 
ment. If  they  "  faint  by  the  way,"  if  they  falter  in  their  work  of  contending  for 
the  faith,  of  promoting  the  spread  of  Christ's  Gospel,  if  their  trumpet  gives  an 
uncertam  sound,  or  if  they  retreat  from  their  appointed  task,  the  conflict  with  evil 
stands  still ;  the  pathway  for  God's  Church  to  proceed  to  further  conquests  is  not 
opened.  How  many  great  works  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  Gospel,  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  His  truth,  for  the  victory  of  His  cause  among  men,  have  failed  because  the 
"  priests "  have  not  "  stood  firm"  in  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  because  timidity,  half- 
heartedness,  divided  counsels,  profitless  controversies  have  obscured  the  witness 
for  God's  truth  I  If  *'  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  "  have  not  "  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ,"  if  the  number  of  Christ's  elect  is  not  yet  filled  up,  if 
ibe  pathway  to  the  final  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  be  not  yet  open,  how  much 
of  it  is  because  His  ministers  have  not  yet  learned  to  **  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan"? 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Ver.  11. — The  passage  of  the  Jordan,  The  lessons  of  importance  are  not 
exhausted  in  those  already  suggested  in  this  passage  of  the  Jordan.  A  deed  so 
great,  so  solemn,  so  vast  in  its  results,  has  many  sides,  and  many  subordinate  points 
of  interest.  I  gather  np  in  this  second  homily  a  few  of  those  points  of  interest  and 
instruction.    And  first  observe — 

I.  The  sign  of  God's  presence  with  Israel  is  temporary,  but  the  presence 
ITSELF  IS  permanent.  This  lesson  arises  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  pUlar  of 
cloud  which  hitherto  had  led  them  does  not  precede  them  now.  To  its  guidance 
hitherto  they  had  marched,  and  under  its  shadow  rested.  And  the  sign  of  God's 
presence  had  been  a  sweet  assurance  and  a  constant  augury  of  success.  Now  it 
disappears  altogether  from  the  history  of  Israel.  They  will  cross  Jordan  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ark,  and  of  that  alone.  God's  presence  remains  with  them,  but  the 
sign  of  it  is  withdrawn.  There  were  doubtless  many  who  regarded  such  a  loss  as 
an  omen  of  sinister  significance ;  and  many  who,  mixing  devotion  and  superstition, 
would  deplore  that  when  the  great  crisis  of  the  enterprise  was  come,  their  usual 
assurance  of  God's  presence  failed  them.  But  there  were  some  that  had  looked  not 
to  but  through  the  sign,  and  built  their  hopes  on  the  living  God.  And  they,  Joshua 
leadiug  them,  trusting  in  the  love  and  faithfulness  which  they  felt  must  be  His 
character,  were  ready  to  venture  without  their  sign.  And  venturing,  they  found 
God  there,  though  the  cloud  of  His  presence  had  been  withdrawn,  and  they  got 
a  notable  lesson  in  walking  by  faith  rather  than  by  sight.  We  need  few  lessong 
more  than  this :  That  God's  presence  or  absence  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  sign  of  it.  "We  are  all  Jewish  enough  to  "  require  a  sign." 
We  want  some  assurance  of  acceptance  over  and  beyond  what  gospel  words  convey. 
We  want  some  '*  leading  of  Providence  "  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  duty  before  we 
feel  comfortable  in  starting  on  any  course.  Raptures,  mystic  whisperings  of  God's 
consolation,  special  experiences  not  granted  to  others — these  are  apt  in  the  regard 
of  all  of  us  to  assume  coo  much  importance.  We  are  apt  to  make  the  same  mistake 
concerning  these  which  some  in  Israel  doubtless  made  concerning  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire ;  namely,  to  imagine  them  a  special  crown,  a  testimony  to  our 
unusual  sanctity,  instead  of  a  gracious  condescension  to  our  weaknesses  and  to  the 
fears  which  mark  our  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage.  Just  escaping  from  slavery, 
Israel  needed  signs ;  now,  maturer  in  experience  and  stronger  in  faith,  the  signs 
are  no  longer  needed.  Probably  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  signs  belong  to 
the  earher  stages  of  the  experience  either  of  the  community  or  the  individual 
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Wlien  experience  and  faith  are  strong,  they  are  withdrawn.  Put  not  a  dark  con- 
struction on  any  mere  want  of  signs,  for  while  the  sign  of  the  presence  is  temporary, 
the  presence  itself  is  pornianent  with  all  God's  people.  Growing  out  of  this  a 
second  lesson  suggests  iiself,  viz. : 

II.  They  are  well  led  who  are  ark  led.  Israel  no  longer  had  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fii'e,  but  they  had  the  ark  of  God,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  the  ark 
led  tliera  just  as  wisely  as  the  pillar  ;  and  in  following  it  they  found  just  the  same 
help  of  mii'aculous  power.  "What  was  this  ark  of  the  covenant?  A  wonderful 
piece  of  sacred  s3n2ibolism.  Over  it — in  fact,  forming  the  Ud  of  it — was  what  was 
named  the  mercy-seat^  God's  earthly  throne.  Witliin  it  were  the  ten  command- 
ments, written  on  two  tables  of  stone.  Tliis  combination  of  symbols  of  law  and 
mercy  belonged  to  no  religion  but  that  of  Israel.  The  gods  of  other  nations 
reqmi-ed  but  httle  duty,  and  were  hardly  expected  to  show  mercy.  But  the 
symbolism  of  the  ark  and  the  whole  Mosaic  economy  projected  these  thoughts 
before  the  minds  of  Israel :  The  true  God  is  a  God  of  mercy.  But  at  the  same  time 
He  insists  on  duty.  The  ark  proclaimed  Him  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  law  ;  of 
gracious  promise,  of  ennobUng  precept;  delivering  men  by  the  grace  He  gave, 
dignifying  them  by  the  duty  He  exacted.  This  was  the  God  of  Israel.  And  now,  in 
Ueu  of  signs,  the  symbol  of  mercy  and  of  duty  was  to  lead  the  way.  Not  eagles, 
symbols  of  victorious  power,  but  tables  of  stone  led  them,  and  "marshalled  them 
the  way  that  they  were  going."  And  their  successful  following  of  this  lead  suggests 
that  when  any  one  marches  to  the  lead  of  the  ten  commandments,  or  of  the 
promises  of  God,  he  is  as  well  led  and  as  grandly  succoured  as  when  some  cloudy 
pUlar  moves  before  him.  There  is  importance  in  this.  Often  our  signs  are  with- 
drawn ;  as  with  the  community  of  Israel  so  with  us,  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
signs  grow  fewer  and  that  special  experiences  grow  more  rare  as  character  ma- 
tures. Then  comes  a  time,  more  or  less  clearly  definite,  when,  instead  of  mysterious 
movings  felt  to  be  Divine,  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  is  given,  through  a  testimony 
of  mercy  and  of  duty.  Before  you  goes  the  symbol  of  heavenly  love  and  of 
earthly  duty.  And  you  have  to  march,  coldly  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  lead  of  tables 
of  stone  and  verbal  assurances  only  of  God's  care.  Murmur  not  at  this  ;  a  hope 
and  a  duty  are  guides  sublime.  The  ark  is  just  as  good  as  the  cloud.  If  you  had 
the  choice  of  an  enHghtened  conscience  or  a  special  angel  to  be  your  guide,  you 
would  do  wisely  to  choose  the  conscience  in  preference  to  the  angel.  You  may 
mistake  the  reading  of  your  signs — ^you  rarely  will  your  duty.  Next  to  His 
redeeming  grace,  the  richest  mercy  He  gives  us  is  a  "  word  behind  us,"  or  within  us, 
*'  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  And  the  grandest  spirits  of  mankind — in 
their  pilgrimage  from  victory  to  victory — have  marched  under  the  lead  of  nothing 
grander  than  some  ark,  something  that  whispered  hope  and  demanded  duty.  Thus 
led,  did  Israel  lose  ?  Nay,  as  before  the  cloudy  pillar  the  sea  divided,  so  before 
the  sacred  ark  did  Jordan.  If  you  have  something  like  what  the  ark  embodied— a 
promise  and  a  precept — ask  no  more  ;  where  the  tables  of  the  covenant  lead  you, 
there  follow.  Few  get  more,  and  none  get  anytliing  better,  than  these.  God  guides 
through  enlightenment  of  conscience,  or  Bible  precept,  or  the  devout  example 
which  you  instinctively  perceive  is  a  pattern  to  be  followed.  Seek  not  any  sign ; 
God's  presence  will  ever  be  with  all  those  that  keep  His  precepts.  If  the  ark  of 
God,  as  replacing  the  pillar  of  cloud,  has  sncli  suggestions,  observe  thirdly — 

III.  God's  hydraulics  are  never  faulty.  In  the  West  of  England  just  now 
there  is  considerable  discussion  about  **  dockising  "  the  river  Avon,  i.e.^  so  throwing 
a  dam  across  the  mouth  that  all  the  river  up  to  Bristol  would  be  converted  into 
one  huge  dock.  And  in  the  discussion  the  strength  of  such  a  dam,  its  cost,  its 
leakage,  the  right  place  for  it,  how  to  provide  for  the  outlet  of  all  water  above  a 
certain  level,  are  canvassed  by  all.  Here  we  have  the  *' dockising"  for  a  day 
or  two  of  the  river,  Jordan,  a  very  much  larger  river  than  the  Avon,  one  whose 
very  name  suggests  the  swiftness  of  its  current.  And  the  dam  that  effects  this  great 
collection  of  the  waters  is  "the  al'k  of  God,"  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan 
bed.  with  the  priepfn  cronped  on  oifh^r  side.  How  would  the  philosophers  of 
that  day  criticise  that  dam,  and  express  with  aK^suiued  anxiety  their  fears  that  the 
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law  of  gravitation  and  the  law  that  governs  the  flow  of  liquids  would  prove  too 
much  for  the  legs  of  the  priests,  and  even  for  the  weight  of  the  tables  of  stone. 
But  whatever  fear  might  be  entertained  by  the  people  before  the  ark  entered  Jordan, 
and  whatever  misgivings  by  the  priests  when  they  were  standing  in  its  pebbly 
bed,  there  was  a  power  which  operated  from  that  ark  which  dammed  the  river  as 
no  engineer  could  have  done  it.  So  that  instead  of  reading  of  struggling  with  the 
water,  of  multitudes  carried  down  the  stream,  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  of  multitudes 
left  behind,  all  got  safely  across.  And  here,  I  think,  we  have  a  specimen  of  what 
is  everywhere  to  be  seen ;  the  efficiency  of  spiritual  ba/rriers  against  all  assail- 
ing forces.  We  see  them  on  all  hands ;  we  dread  lest  they  be  overborne  by  some 
strong  current  bearing  down  against  them.  But  lo  1  they  stand  against  all  force 
that  threatens  them.  God's  truth  is  such  a  barrier.  With  error  like  a  huge  river 
rushing  down  upon  it,  it  seems  as  slender  and  insufficient  as  was  the  barrier  of  the 
ark.  Science  is  so  arrogant  and  captious,  chronology  so  sure,  metaphysics  so 
disputatious,  error  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  man,  that  it  seems  as  if  there  could 
be  no  standing.  But  the  Jordan  of  all  the  philosophies  and  all  the  heresies 
tlireaten  in  vain,  and  God's  ark  of  truth  is  sufficient  to  vdthstand  them.  God's 
grace  in  the  heart  is  such  a  dam ;  nothing  seemingly  more  feeble,  nothing  reaUy 
more  strong,  against  the  sweUing  tides  of  inward  corruption  and  outward  tempta- 
tion that  assail  the  character.  Sometimes  prayer  shields  a  distant  boy,  an  erring 
fidend,  and  protects  them  with  a  guard  as  really  omnipotent  as  it  appears  feeble. 
Judge  not  by  the  outward  appearance.  The  clock  is  not  about  to  go  backward,  nor 
error  usurp  the  place  of  truth.  Don't  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  as  did  EH. 
Whatever  God  wants  guarded,  it  is  omnipotent  to  guard.  So  that,  amongst  other 
lessons,  this  sweet  one  comes  to  us  that  we  are  guarded  better  than  we  think.  And 
what  seems  God's  weakness  is  mightier  than  the  strongest  strength  which  can  come 
against  us. — G. 

Vers.  14 — 17. — The  division  of  the  waters.  The  passage  of  Jordan,  like  that  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  marks  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  career  of  the  chosen  people.  The  events 
are  similar  in  their  general  character  as  Divine  interpositions,  but  there  are  notable 
points  of  difference.  In  the  first  case  there  was  haste,  confusion,  and  alarm ;  the  people 
fled  precipitately,  the  noise  of  the  Egyptian  host  behind  them,  the  mountains  shutting 
them  in,  the  sea  an  object  of  terror  before  them  ;  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  in  their 
distress.  Even  Moses  seems  to  have  had  his  misgivings.  **  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
me  ?"  &c.  (Exod.  xiv.  15).  But  here,  apparently,  all  is  tranquillity  and  order.  The 
territory  on  which  they  stand  has  been  subdued  and  is  their  possession,  and  they  move 
deUberately,  under  the  direction  of  Joshua,  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  waiting 
in  cahn  expectancy  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  In  the  former  case,  the  region 
beyond  the  sea  was  a  dread  mystery  to  them.  It  was  a  waste,  howling  wilderness, 
towards  which  they  could  not  look  without  sad  forebodings.  But  here  the  hiUs,  and 
forests,  and  fertile  plains  of  the  land  of  promise  are  actually  in  sight,  and  though 
they  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  enter  at  once  into  peaceable  possession  of  it, 
the  vision  gives  such  stimulus  to  their  faith  that  it  is  as  if  the  inheritance  were  already 
theirs.  Let  us  look  at  this  event — (1)  as  a  revelation  of  God;  (2)  as  a  chapter  in  the 
moral  education  of  the  people. 

I.  As  A  REVELATION  OF  GoD.  The  miraculous,  supernatural  character  of  the 
event  we  take  to  be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  it  on 
mere  natural  grounds.  The  spies,  like  David's  *'  mighty  men "  at  a  later  period 
(1  Chron.  xii.  15),  probably  swam  the  flood.  But,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
river  at  the  time  (ver.  15),  it  is  incredible  that  so  vast  a  host,  with  women  and 
children,  should  have  passed  over  except  by  a  miraculous  division  of  the  waters. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  an  intermediate  agent  was  employed  to  bring  about 
the  result.  *'  The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind"  (Exod. 
xiv.  21).  But  there  is  no  indication  of  anything  of  this  kind  here.  It  is  a  direct 
exercise  of  the  wonder-working  hand  of  God.  In  the  one  case  a  natural  agent  ia 
used  Bupematurally ;  in  the  other  nothing  intervenes  between  the  supernatural 
cause  and  the  -visible  effect.    Noto — 
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1.  God's  eontrol  oyef  fiatiure.  All  miraolei  in  the  phjsioal  realm  are  an  asser^ 
ilon  of  Uie  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  things  He  has  made  and  the  laws 
H@  has  ordained.  The  possibility  of  miracles  springs  naturally  from  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  •*  living  God,"  who  is  "  Lord  of  all  the  earth.*'  Whether  any 
particular  miracle  is  credible  must  depend  on  the  force  of  evidence,  and  in  this 
evidence  the  moral  end  to  be  answered  plays  an  important  part.  But  to  deny  its 
possibihty  is  to  deny  the  Divine  sovereignty.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
order  of  nature  which  God  Himself  has  estabhshed  limits  His  own  freedom.  The 
l»v)wor  that  created  it  must  ever  be  Lord  over  it.  Consider  how  tliis  truth  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Hving  God  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  a  controlling  Providence 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  How  the  Divine  will  may  work  freely  within  the 
bounds  of  natural  order  we  know  not.  But  once  grasp  the  principle  that  the 
forces  and  laws  of  nature  are  not  fetters  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  Divine  power, 
but  instruments  by  which  that  power  may  accomphsh  the  purposes  of  love  as  it 
pleases,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  beheving  in  a  fatherly  Providence 
in  which  you  can  trust  and  to  which  you  can  appeal  in  time  of  need. 

2.  God's  control  over  the  nations.  This  miracle  is  to  the  people  a  prophecy  and 
pledge  of  victory  in  their  conflict  with  the  Canaanites.  "  Hereby  ye  shall  know,*'  &c. 
(ver.  10).  The  power  that  rolled  back  the  waters  of  the  rushing  river  could  roll 
back  the  force  of  the  barbarous  tribes  beyond  it.  The  opening  for  the  chosen 
people  of  a  pathway  across  the  stream  would  be  a  doubtful  benefit  unless  they 
could  take  it  as  the  pledge  of  the  presence  of  that  power  with  them  afterwards. 
Moreover,  shall  not  He  who  planted  the  nations  be  able  to  uproot  them  ?  Shall 
not  He  who  '*  determined  for  them  the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation,"  &c.,  be  able  to  change  their  boundaries  as  He  pleases,  and  to 
destroy  them  when  they  fail  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  He  gave  them  their  local 
habitation  ?  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  strong  have  license 
to  oppress  and  exterminate  the  weak.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a 
process  ever  going  on  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  by  virtue  of  which  those  that 
have  risen  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity  thrust  out  the  lower,  a  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  But  this  in  no  way  overrides  the  law  that  the  oppressor  and  the  spoiler 
must,  sooner  or  later,  suffer  a  righteous  retribution.  "  Woe  to  thee  that  spoHest," 
kc.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  1).  God  may  use  one  nation  as  the  scourge  of  another,  and  the 
avenger  of  His  own  abused  authority.  But  let  none  think  to  move  in  this  path 
without  a  very  distinct  and  definite  Divine  call.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,'*  &c.  (Kom. 
xii.  19).  This  violent  seizinre  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israehtes  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  of  a  direct  Divine  commission,  and  of  that  commission 
the  miraculous  passage  of  Jordan  was  the  seal  and  proof. 

II.   A   CHAPTER   IN   THE   MORAL  EDUCATION   OF    THE     PEOPLE.      An    EDUCATION    IN 

FAITH,  AND  IN  THE  COURAGE  THAT  SPRINGS  FROM  FAITH.  Their  whole  Career  in 
the  wilderness  had  been  marked  by  signal  Divine  interpositions.  **  The  Lord  alone 
did  lead  them,  and  there  was  no  strange  God  with  them  "  (Dent,  xxxii.  12).  They 
specially  needed  to  have  this  impressed  on  them  now,  entering  as  they  were  on  a  new 
stage  in  their  national  history,  new  situations,  new  responsibiUties ;  coming  as  an 
organised  commonwealth  into  contact  with  liie  corruptions  of  Phoenician  idolatry. 
This  miracle  was  intended  also  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  leader :  "  This  day 
will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee,"  &c.  (ver.  7).  And  the  calm  strength  of  Joshua's  faith 
was  fitted  to  inspire  them  with  the  same  spirit. 

Lessons  suggested :  (1)  Life  to  most  of  us  is  a  succession  of  trials  of  faith  and 
fortitude.  "  Ye  have  not  passed  this  way  before."  We  are  continually  entering  on 
new  ground,  new  phases  of  experience,  unknown  difficulties  and  dangers.  Our 
only  security  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  faith  that  lays  hold  on 
the  strength  of  God.  (2)  TheinR])iringeffect  of  a  noble  example.  "It  does  a  wresthng 
man  good  to  be  surrounded  by  tried  wrestlers."  He  is  most  honoured  of  God  who 
has  most  power  to  awaken  in  his  fellows  faith  in  God.  (3)  The  conditions  of  victory 
in  the  last  emergency  of  life.  Though  there  may  be  nothing  in  Scripture  teaching 
to  warrant  it,  it  is  not  without  reason  that,  in  hymns  and  allegories,  the  Jordan  is 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  death.    The  dark  river  roUs  between  us  and  the  land  of 
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promise ;  how  shall  we  cross  it  in  safety  ?  **  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  tha 
valley,"  &c.  (Psa.  xxiii.  4).  Let  us  hear  the  voice  oif  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
and  we  shall  not  be  afraid.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  will  open  for  U8  a  sure  pathway 
through  the  deep. — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV.  1—24. 


The  memorial. — Ver.  2. — ^Twelve  stonet. 
The  commemoration  of  events  by  the  setting 
up  of  huge  stones  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  though  it  was  often  used  by 
them,  as,  for  instance,  Gen.  xxviii.  18.,  xxxv. 
14,  1  Sam.  vii.  12.  Almost  every  nation  has 
adopted  it.  The  Egyptian  obeUsks,  the 
stones  at  Hamath,  supposed  to  be  of  Hittite 
origin,  the  dolmens  and  other  megalithio 
monuments  of  the  Celts,  the  Logan  or  rock- 
ing-stones,  are  cases  in  point.  The  Scan- 
dinavians fiUed  their  country  with  them. 
Our  own  Stonehenge  and  the  Avebury 
stones  are  supposed  by  some  to  be,  not 
temples  nor  burial-places,  but  memorials  of 
some  battle.  The  command  here  given  to 
Joshua  was  regarding  what  was  to  be  done 
by  the  twelve  men,  who  (v.  4 ;  of.  ch.  iii.  12) 
were  already  chosen.  The  form  of  the 
command  is  merely  another  instance  of  the 
common  Hebrew  practice  of  repetition. 

Ver.  3. — Stood  firm.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  about  the  proper  rendering  of 
the  word  lOH  which  the  LXX.  translates 

troiiiovQ,  and  the  Vulgate  durissimos.  It 
Beems  best  to  take  it,  as  our  version  does, 
as  the  infinitive  absolute,  and  to  translate  as 
in  ch.  iii.  17.  But  the  punctuation  of  the 
Masorites  separates  it  from  l-'^^D.  They 
would  apparently  render  "  to  set  up." 

Ver.  4. — Prepared.    lAterBlly,  appointed. 

Ver.  6. — That  tMs  may  be  a  aign  unto 
yoiL  There  was  for  many  years  a  visible 
memorial  of  the  miracle.  When  your  chil- 
dren ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come 
(cf.  Exod.  xii.  26 ;  xiii.  14 ;  Deut.  vi.  20).  The 
passover,  the  law  itself,  as  well  as  certain 
outward  and  visible  memorials,  were  to  be 
the  guarantees  to  future  ages  of  the  truth  of 
the  history  related  in  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  The  monument  has  disappeared, 
but  the  observance  of  the  passover  and  the 
whole  law  by  the  Jews  now,  more  than 
3,000  years  after  the  events  related  in  these 
books,  is  a  perpetual  standing  witness  of  the 
truth  of  the  record.  In  like  manner  the 
Christian  passover,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  appealed  to  by  Christians 
of  every  denomination  as  a  proof  of  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels. 

Ver.  9. — And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones 
In  the  midst  of  Jordan.    A  great  deal  of 


ingenuity  has  been  wasted  over  this  passage. 
Kennicott   would  read  *^  from  the  midst," 
instead  of  *^  in  the  midst  ;"  but  this  purely 
conjectural  emendation  is  contrary  to  the 
fact  that  these  stones  were  to  be  set  up  where 
the  priests  bearing  the  ark  stood,  while  the 
others  were  to  be  set  up  where  the  Israehtes 
rested  for  the  night.     Again :  it  has  been 
asked    why   stones  should  be  placed  as  a 
memorial  in  the  Jordan  itself,  where  no  man 
could  see  them.     The  answer  is  a  simple 
one.  They  were  not  placed  in  the  Jordan,  but 
at  some  distance  from  its  banks.   They  were 
placed  where  the  priests  stood,  i.e. ,  at  the 
brink  of  the  Jordan  ("  juxta  ripam,"  Jarchi), 
which  at  that  time  had  overflowed  its  banks 
(ch.  iii.  15).      It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  ob- 
serve with  the  translator  of  Keil  that  the 
stones  would  by  this  interpretation  be  left 
high  and  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
for  this  would  be  the  very  reason  why  that 
precise  spot  was  fixed  upon  for  a  memorial. 
Nor  does  the  word  1]tn3  in  the  midst,  con- 
stitute any  valid  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, for  the  same  word  is  used  in  ch.  iit  17, 
although  two  verses  previously  we  are  told 
that  the  priests  stood  at  the  brink  of  the 
swollen  river  with  the  soles  of  their  feet  just 
dipped  in  the  water  (see  note  there).     Thus 
while  the  Vulgate  translates  "  in  medio  Jor- 
danis  alveo,"  the  LXX.  renders  more  accu- 
rately by  tv  avTip  rtp  'lopSdvy.    Thus  Rosen- 
miiller's  objection  to  the  two  monuments, 
namely,  that  such  monuments  would  never 
be  placed  in  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  like  the 
Jordan,  vanishes  ;  while,  as  Poole  suggests, 
these  stones  might  be  heavier,   and  form 
even  a  more  enduring  memorial  than  that  of 
the  first  resting-place  of  the  Israelites,  con- 
structed as  it  were  of  stones  which  were  not 
beyond  the  power  of  one  man   to  carry. 
After  all,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
more  probable  that  this  pAssage  is  an  in- 
sertion from  another,  and  an  irreconcilable 
account  (Meyer,  Knobel),  or  that  it  is  a  later 
gloss   (Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  &c.),  or  that 
two  monuments  of  bo  mighty  and  memorable 
a  miracle  should  have  been  set  up,  one  at 
the  place  where  the  priests  stood,  and  the 
other  where  the  Israelites  rested  after  this 
wonderful    interposition   of   God  on   their 
belialf.     So  Hengstenberg  ♦  Geschichte  des 
Reiches  Gottes,'  p.  203.    The  Syriac  version 
only  supports   Rosenmuller's    view.      The 
LXX.   and  Vulgate  render  '*  twelve  other 
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Btones."  The  supposition  that  the  sacred 
historian  gives  all  the  commands  of  God  to 
Joshua,  and  that  therefore  such  parts  of 
the  narrative  as  are  not  contained  in  these 
commands  are  to  be  rejected,  is  refuted  by  a 
comparison,  for  instance,  of  oh.  iiL  7»  8, 
with  vers.  13,  17. 

Ver.  10. — For.  Bather,  and.  This  verse 
does  not  give  a  reason  for  the  last.  The 
priests  which  bare  the  ark  stood.  This 
must  have  been  a  majestic  sight.  While 
the  people  "  hasted  "  to  cross,  either  that 
they  might  effect  the  passage  during  the 
day,  or,  more  probably,  because  they  crossed 
in  fear  and  trembling,  partly  in  spite  of,  and 
partly  because  of,  the  miraculous  inter- 
position on  their  behalf,  the  priests  bearing 
the  ark  of  God,  the  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence,  stood  solemnly  still  at  the  brink  of 
the  river,  nor  did  they  stir  until  every  one  of 
that  mighty  host  had  passed  over.  Then, 
when  all  had  safely  crossed,  the  ark  of  God 
was  borne  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soles  of  the  priests  touched  the 
highest  point  that  the  waters  had  reached 
on  the  other  side,  they  returned  to  their 
place,  and  all  was  as  it  had  been  before. 
Well  might  the  IsraeUtes  erect  a  double 
memorial  of  a  scene  so  wonderful  as  this ! 
All  that  Moses  commanded  Joshua  (Deut. 
xxxi.  23).  And  the  people  hasted  and 
passed  over.  "  Unde  et  ego  arbitror,  quia 
nobis  quoqne  venientibus  ad  baptismum 
salutarem,  et  suscipientibus  sacramenta 
Verbi  Dei,  non  otiose,  nee  segnitur  res  ge- 
renda  est,  sed  festinandum  est,  et  perurgen- 
dum  '*  (Grig.,  Hom.  v.). 

Ver.  12. — ^Armed  (see  oh.  i.  14).  Before 
the  children  of  Israel  Not  necessarily  **  in 
front  of,"  but  *'in  the  sight  of,"  as  in 
Num.  viii.  22.  The  IsraeUtes  were  witnesses 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  them 
by  their  brethren.  But  the  usual  place  of 
these  tribes  was  not  with  the  vanguard.  See 
last  verse,  where  the  same  words  are  trans- 
lated **  in  the  presence  ot" 

Ver.  13. —  Prepared  for  war.  cvZ^tovot, 
LXX.  Literally,  disencumbered,  like  the 
Latin  expeditus.  Unlike  Num.  xxxi.  6,  the 
Hebrew  has  the  article  here.  The  meaning 
therefore  may  be  "  equipped  men  of  the 
host,"  i.e.,  the  Ught- armed  and  active 
among  them.  If  we  translate  thus,  it  is 
clear  that  all  their  armed  men  did  not  go 
over  Jordan.  The  impedimenta  were  left 
behind,  under  a  strong  guard  (see  notes  on 
ch.  i.  14).  The  plains  of  Jericho.  Here 
the  LXX.  and  Theodotion  have  rj)v  'leplxut 
iroXiv,  Symmachus  renders  by  doiKrjTOP,  the 
Vulgate  by  campestria.  The  original  is 
ni3'TI7  hterally,  the  deserts  or  uncultivated 
kmtU  (see  note  on  ch.  ill  16).    They  formed 


a  "low-lying  plain  about  four  hours'  journey 
in  breadth,"  at  that  time  largely  covered 
with  palm  trees  and  thorny  acacias,  but 
apparently  not  cultivated.  Since  that  time, 
the  palms  having  disappeared,  the  plain  has 
become  "  a  very  picture  of  fertility," 
**  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  "  (Bart- 
lett,  '  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,'  p.  453.  See 
also  note  on  ch.  iii.  16).  The  valley  nar- 
rows to  a  gorge  at  Jericho,  through  which 
the  Kelt,  according  to  Bobinson  the  ancient 
Cherith,  flows,  the  source  of  all  the  verdure 
which  once  bloomed  around  the  city.  The 
gorge  of  the  Kelt  Canon  Tristram  describes 
as '  *  tremendous,"  but  he  beUeves  the  Cherith 
to  have  been  eastward  of  Jordan,  following 
Mr.  Grove,  who  is  here  disposed  to  accept 
the  tradition  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

Ver.  14. — On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified 
Joshua.  This  was  not,  as  Calvin  remarks, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  miracle.  But  it  was, 
nevertheless,  one  important  result  of  it. 
Joshua  was  the  appointed  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  and  he  was  under  God's  special 
protection  and  guidance.  But  however 
much  God  may  overrule  our  human  nature 
to  His  own  purposes.  He  never  abrogates 
the  laws  of  its  working.  Confidence  in  a 
leader,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  success 
in  war.  Therefore  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  we  find  Joshua  directing  all  the 
operations,  though  the  direction  of  affairs 
might  have  been  put  into  other  hands,  that 
of  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  for  instance. 
But  this  was  the  pubUc  attestation  of  the 
secret  intimation  God  had  given  Joshna 
(ch.  i.  6) :  "  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I 
be  with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  From  this  point  onward  we  see  no 
signs  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  nothing  but  the  most  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  Divine  mission,  as  well 
as  in  the  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  of  their 
leader. 

Ver.  15. — ^And  the  Lord  spake  onto 
Joshua,  saying.  Meyer  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  a  certain  school,  regard 
this  as  an  extract  from  another  document, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Book 
of  Joshua  is  a  compilation  of  the  most 
unintelligent  kind,  a  conclusion  which  is 
refuted  by  every  hne  of  the  Book.  A  vivid 
and  picturesque  narrative,  such  as  we  have 
before  us,  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
together  by  the  liberal  use  of  scissors  and 
paste,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  coherence 
of  the  extracts.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  may  have 
compiled  his  history  from  contemporary 
documents  (see  Introduction).  All  that  is 
affirmed  is  that  in  so  doing  he  used  his 
materiaU  with  ordinary  common  sense.   A< 
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has  been  before  remarked,  a  marked  feature 
of  early  Hebrew  composition  was  repeti- 
tion ;  repetition  with  additional  details  to 
add  to  the  completeness  of  the  narrative, 
but  designed  principally  to  emphasise  the 
principal  facts.  Thus  we  are  now  told 
that  it  was  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  on 
God's  express  intimation,  that  the  priests 
left  their  post.  And  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  historian's  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  miracle,  it  is  added  that,  as  soon  as  the 
priests'  feet  had  left  the  channel  in  which 
the  waters  had  flowed  up  to  the  moment 
that  they  entered  the  waters  of  Jordan  on 
the  other  side,  the  waters  which  had  been 
cut  off  returned,  and  flowed  exactly  where 
they  had  done  before.  This  additional  fact, 
supplementing  as  it  does  the  briefer  detail 
in  eh.  iii.  17  and  cl»  iv.  11,  must  be  there- 
fore regarded  as  a  record  of  the  solemn 
conviction  of  the  historian  that  in  the  events 
he  is  narrating  he  recognised  a  special  inter- 
position of  the  hand  of  God  (see  vers.  23, 24), 
in  which  in  like  manner  we  find  a  repetition 
in  fuller  detail  of  the  command  concerning 
the  stones,  designed  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  sense  the  historian  wishes  his  readers 
to  have  of  the  direct  interference  of  God  in 
what  he  has  recorded. 

Ver.  16.— The  testimony.  The  word  n^nj^ 
though  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Ty 
witness,  would  seem  rather  to  have  the 
sense  of  precept,  from  the  idea  of  repetition 
contained  in  the  root.  Compare  the  well- 
known  Hebrew  particle  ^IV  again.  It  must 
refer  to  the  two  tables  of  the  law  which 
(Heb.  X.  4)  were  placed  in  the  ark  (see  Deut. 
X.  5,  and  comp.  Exod.  xxv.  16,  21,  40, 
Num.  xvii.  10,  where  this  is  said  to  be  the 
testimony).  Other  things  were  placed  in 
the  ark,  such  as  the  manna,  Aaron's  rod, 
and  these,  no  doubt,  were  for  a  witness  to  the 
facts  of  the  Mosaic  record.  The  LXX. ,  how- 
ever, consistently  render  this  word  by  nap- 
Tvpia,  fiaprvpiov.  The  Vulgate  here  has 
arcamjfcederis. 

Ver.  18. — When  the  priests  .  .  .  were 
come  up.  There  is  a  difference  of  reading 
here.  The  Masorites  read  as  our  version. 
The  Hebrew  text  implies  that  the  waters 
began  to  flow  from  the  very  moment  that 
the  priests'  feet  left  the  channel  of  the  Jordan. 
Were  lifted  up.  The  original  is  more  vivid, 
and  marks  the  authentic  sources  from  which 
this  history  is  derived.  Were  plucked  up,  i.e., 
out  of  the  soft  adhofiive  mud  in  the  channel 
of  the  river.  Tlie  construction  of  the 
original  is  a  constructio  2)r(S(inans,  They 
dragged  their  fret  out  of  the  mud,  and 
planted  thcra  on  dry  ground. 

Vrr.  19.— On  the  tenth  day  of  the  firtt 
moAili.      Tliig   statement,  compared    with 


ch.  V.  10,  will  bear  close  analysis,  and  refutes 
the  clumsy  compiler  theory.     There  was 
just  time  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  for  the  events  described  in 
the    meantime.      And  the  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  the  provisions  of  which, 
we  are  expressly  told,  had  been  of  necessity 
neglected  hitherto,  is  a  fact  closely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  Joshua,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  narrative.    GilgaL     The 
Gilgaly  according  to  the  Masorites,  no  doubt 
from  its  being  a  circular  encampment.    Not 
as  yet,  however,  called  by  this  name  (see 
ch.  V.  9).    It  was  "about  five  miles"  (50 
stadia,  according  to  Josephus),  '*from  the 
river  banks  "  (Stanley,  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
p.  307).     We  gather  from  ch.  v.  3  that  it 
was  a  rising  ground,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  spot,  since  there  never  existed 
any  town  or  village  there.    A  spot  is  shown 
by  the  mhabitants  about  two  miles  from 
Jericho,  which  is  held  by  them  in  great 
reverence,  but  this  is  further  from  Jericho 
than  Josephus  imagines  it  to  be,  for  he 
places  it  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Jericho.     Tristram  ('  Land  of  Israel,'  p.  216) 
identifies  Riha  (see  note  on  ch.  ii.  1)  with 
Gilgal,  but  Bartlett  (p.  452)  places  it  "a 
mile  east  of  Eiha,"  "  some  three  miles  or 
more  from  the  fords."  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  then 
unprepared  condition  (see  next  chapter,  and 
cf.  Gen.  xxxiv.  25),  encamped  so  near  the 
city,  even  though  they  were  conscious  of 
Divine  protection,  as  Josephus  would  have 
us  suppose.    It  has  been  denied  by  soma 
that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  ch.  ix.  6,  x.  6 
is  the  same  as  this  one  (see  notes  there,  as 
well  as  the  Masoretic  translation  above). 
The  reverence  for  sacred  places,  such  as 
Gilgal,  degenerated  in  the  course  of  time, 
according  to  a  well-known  law  of  humanity, 
into   superstition — a  superstition  severely 
rebuked  by  the  prophets  (Hosea  iv.  15 ;  ix. 
15  ;  Amos  iv.  4  ;  v.  6).     We  may  compare 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  brazen  serpent 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4).  It  is  sometimes  contended 
by  Roman  Catnolic  commentators  that  no 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  Hczekiah  is  here 
expressed  ;  but  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  those  above  cited  will  show  in  which 
direction  the  minds  of  inspired  men  tended. 
Other  ])laces  seem  to  have  been  similarly 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence.     Not 
only  do  we  find   Bethel  mentioned  among 
such  places  as  we  might  well  expect  from 
Jeroboam's  idolatrous  worship  there,  but 
Beersheba  also  seems  to  liave  become  a  seat 
of  this  misdirected  devotion  (see  Amos  v.  5  ; 
viii.  14) 

Ver.  21.— When.  Ucb.  "'^"i^.    The  relativ* 
pronoun  here  is  sometimes  equivalent  tt 
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•'  when,"  as  in  Deut.  xi.  6 ;  1  Kings  viii.  9. 
Gesenius  would  translate  "  if  that,"  and  Keil 
would  render  by  quod. 
Ver.  23. — For.     The  original  here  again 

is  "l^"^,  with  the  meaning  because. 
Ver.  24.— The  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  It  la 

mighty.  •'  Thus  the  river,  though  dumb, 
was  the  best  of  heralds,  proclaiming  with  a 
loud  voice  that  heaven  and  earth  are  subject 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Calvin).  That 
ye  might  fear.  The  construction  here  is 
unusual.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  or  in- 
finitive with  y^u?  we  have  the  perfect. 
Therefore  Ewald,  Maurer,  and  Knobel  (who 
sa^'s  that  the  second  member  of  the  sentence 
ought  to  correspond  with  the  first)  have 
altered  the  pointing  in  order  to  bring  this 
passage  into  conformity  with  the  supposed 
necessities  of  grammar.  In  so  doing  they 
have  robbed  it  of  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
meaning.  For  the  object  is  clearly  to  show 
the  lasting  nature  of  the  fear,  •'  that  ye 
might  recognise  now  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
that  ye  might  have  a  thorough  and  lasting 
fear  of  his  name."  We  may  here  remark 
on  the  necessarily  miraculous  character  of 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  crossing  the 
Jordan.  It  admits  of  no  explaining  away. 
The  account  must  either  be  accepted  or 
rejected  en  bloc.  First  we  have  the  specific 
declaration  of  Kahab  in  chap.  ii.  10,  that 
Jehovah  dried  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  this 
proof  of  the  peculiar  protection  of  Israel  by 
the  Most  High  had  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Next 
we  have  the  fact  that  Jordan  had  overflowed 
its  banks.  The  danj^erons  nature  of  the 
crossing,  even  at  ordinary  times,  has  been 
mentioned  already.  Lives  are  frequently 
lost  in  the  attempt,  as  recent  travellers  with 
one  voice  declare.  At  the  time  wiien  the 
waters  were  out  such  a  crossing  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  a  host  like  the  host  of 
Israel.  Nor  can  there  be  any  mistake  abont 
its  being  the  period  of  the  overflowing  of 
Jordan,  for  the  time  of  the  crossing  is  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  time  of  harvest — that  is, 
of  the  barley  harvest.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  recently  cut  flax  was  now 
lying  on  tlie  roof  of  Rahab's  house,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  barley  and  flax  ripened 
together,  a  coincidence  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  note  on  chap.  ii.  6. 
The  time  is  yet  further  defined.  It  was  the 
•*  tenth  day  of  the  first  montb."  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  Levit.  xxiii.  9 — 15  and  Deut. 
xvi.  6  that  this  was  the  time  when  the  first- 
fiuits  were  offered,  from  which  seven  weeks 
were  reckoned  to  the  beginning  of  wheat 
harvest  (Exod.  xxxiv.  2).  Moreover,  the 
passover  was  kept  immediately  afterwards 
(chap.  V.  10),  on  "  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
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first  month."  Thus  the  date  of  the  cross- 
ing, which  is  accurately  fixed  by  a  variety  ol 
circumstances,  is  clearly  proved  to  corre- 
spond with  the  time  of  Jordan's  overflow. 
We  next  come  to  the  measures  taken  to  se- 
cure the  crossing.  There  is  likewise  no 
mistake  here.  Not  one  single  intimation  is 
given  of  an  endeavour  to  break  in  any  way 
the  force  of  the  current,  or  to  preserve  the 
Israehtes,  either  men,  women,  or  children, 
from  the  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  death 
by  drowning.  Not  only  are  no  other  expe- 
dients resorted  to,  but  no  animals  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  to  transport  them  over. 
Nor,  again,  were  any  means  used  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
Readers  of  Xenophon's  '  Anabasis  '  will  not 
fail  to  notice  how  often  the  passage  of  the 
rivers  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  that  expedition,  and  how  fiercely  attempts 
at  crossing  were  disputed  by  the  half- savage 
tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  Joshua's  passage  by  the  highly- 
civilised  nations  of  Palestine?  According 
to  the  narrative  before  us  it  was  effected  in 
the  most  leisurely  and  peaceful  manner. 
What  other  explanation  is  possible  than  that 
offered  in  the  text,  that  when  the  feet  of 
the  priests  bearing  the  ark  touched  the 
waters,  those  waters  were  cut  off  by  super- 
natural power,  and  a  way  was  miraculously 
made  for  the  people  of  God  through  the 
midst  of  Jordan  ?  The  crossing  was  remark- 
able enough,  we  are  told,  to  have  been  com- 
memorated by  a  double  memorial  (vers.  8,  D). 
If  it  had  taken  place  through  an  unusually 
easy  ford  there  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  about  it.  Therefore  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  crossing  is 
either  absolute  fable  or  strictly  and  historic- 
ally accurate.  Let  us  conclude  by  summing 
up  the  several  reasons  which  make  the 
former  alternative  inadmissible.  The  first 
is  the  precision  with  which  the  date  is  fixed, 
and  the  fact  that  the  correctness  of  this  date 
is  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  variety 
of  corroborative  evidence.  The  next  is  ti.e 
simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  narrative, 
and  its  appeal  to  still-existing  monuments 
as  confirmatory  of  the  facts  recorded.  The 
third  is  that  no  account  of  a  battle  at  Jordan 
is  even  hinted  at  by  the  Hebrew  or  any  other 
historian,  a  battle  which  must  infallibly 
have  taken  place  had  the  Israelites  at- 
tempted to  enter  Palestine  in  any  ordinary 
manner ;  for  the  supposi'cion  that  the  waters 
of  the  ford  at  Jericho  were  unusually  low  at 
this  time  is  quite  inadmissible  for  the  rea* 
sons  given  above ;  nor  can  it  be  supposeA 
that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  river  by  any 
other  ford  without  rejecting  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  conquest.    The  last  reason  ii 
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the  touch  of  detail  given  in  the  word  -IplHi 
which  seems  to  mark  the  transition  from  the 
soft  adhesive  mud  of  the  river  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  dry  land  beyond  (for  the  word 
translated  '*  dry  land  "  in  chap.  iii.  17  only 
means  that  it  was  land  and  not  water. 
Gesenios).    Oar  witness,  in  fact,  can  be 


subjected  to  the  severest  cross-examinaliou 
without  shaking  his  testimony.  And  we  are 
thus  compelled  to  choose  between  accepting 
the  literal  correctness  of  the  narrative  as  it 
stands,  or  crediting  the  author  with  a  skill 
in  constructing  a  work  of  fiction  which  itself 
scarcely  falls  short  of  the  miraculous. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — The  memorial.    From  this  chapter  we  learn  several  lessons. 

I.  The  duty  of  commemorating,  by  a  pious  memorial,  the  good  things  God 
HAS  done  for  us.  The  memory  of  events  under  the  law  was  ever  kept  up  in  this 
way.  The  memorials  of  God's  mercy  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament  are  innu- 
merable. There  was  circumcision,  the  memorial  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham ; 
the  stone  set  up  at  Bethel,  the  memorial  of  Jacob's  vision.  There  was  the  passover, 
the  memorial  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  the  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  in  the  ark ; 
the  memorial  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
selection  of  the  progeny  of  Aaron  for  the  high-priesthood.  Thus  we  have  the  me- 
morial here  mentioned  of  the  passage  of  Jordan,  and  the  memorial  of  the  victory  over 
the  Philistines  in  1  Sam.  vii.  12.  National  deliverances  also  were  commemorated  by 
annual  feasts.  Such  was  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  establishment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  Esther  ix.  20 — 32.  Our  Lord  gives  His  sanction  to  the  principle  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  and  the  Christian  Church  has  made  it 
her  own  by  the  establishment  of  festivals  like  Easter,  Wliitsuntide,  Christmas,  and 
the  like.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  erection  of  memorial  churches  and 
other  means  of  commemorating  great  mercies,  or  the  lives  of  good  men.  But  the 
principle  is  capable  of  extension.  It  seems  a  little  ungrateful  that  we  as  a  nation, 
or  even  the  members  of  our  religious  bodies,  think  so  little  of  commemorating  God's 
signal  mercies  and  deliverances  by  special  days  of  thanksgiving.  The  observance 
of  such  days  as  January  30th,  May  29th,  November  5th  may  have  assumed  too  poli- 
tical and  party  a  character,  but  there  are  surely  other  days  of  national  blessings 
which,  if  observed  as  days  of  thanksgiving,  would  not  be  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. At  least  we  may  go  so  far  as  this.  Gratitude,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
testified  by  outward  signs.  Where  those  outward  signs  are  wanting  among  our- 
selves, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gratitude  is  wanting  also.  The  country  ought  to 
be  covered  with  memorials  of  national  and  local  as  well  as  individual  mercies.  Daya 
of  recognition  of  such  mercies  to  the  empire,  or  particular  parts  of  the  empire, 
should  be  more  common  than  they  are.  Our  unhappy  divisions,  or  even  the  fear 
of  aggravating  those  divisions,  should  not  withhold  us  from  publicly  recognising 
what  in  our  hearts  we  beUeve  to  be  acts  of  God's  gracious  providence  over  us.  A 
stranger  going  through  our  country  should  have  frequent  occasion  to  ask,  "  What 
mean  these?  "  and  should  repeatedly  receive  the  answer,  *'  These  are  the  memo- 
rials of  the  great  things  God  did  for  us  in  our  fathers'  days,  and  in  the  old  timo 
before  them.*' 

II.  These  memorials  tend  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  piety  and  gratitude.  There 
is  no  more  frequent  speech  recorded  in  connection  with  memorials,  whether  build- 
ings or  festivals,  than  the  supposition  of  an  inquiry  refii^arding  their  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  young,  and  of  an  answer  on  the  part  of  parents  explaining  it.  Now  tlie 
abstract  facts  of  history  make  but  a  faint  impression  on  the  young,  while  a  noble  build- 
ing or  a  remarkable  observance  attracts  their  attention  at  once.  It  is  an  old  heathen 
proverb,  "  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures  quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjccta 
fidelibus."  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  Clivistian  prudence  to  stir  up  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  an  interest  intlie  truths  ot'religion,andoftlic  history  of  their 
country  and  Church.  This  is  done,  as  regards  Christian  doctrine,  by  the  increased 
attention  given  to  the  commemoration  of  tlie  chief  events  intlie  life  of  Cln-ist  at  the 
great  Christian  festivals.  But  much  more  might  bo  done.  IIow  much  of  our 
decroMing  respect  for  the  Reformation  may  be  traced  to  our  neglect  of  some  sort  of 
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yearly  commemoration  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  it,  is  a  question.  How 
mucii  our  very  faint  sense  of  the  mercies  of  God  to  this  country,  and  in  particular 
to  tlie  wonderful  salvation  God  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  may  also  be  a  question.  As  regards  the  latter, 
it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  scarcely  one  educated  Englishman  out  of  ten, 
and  no  uneducated  one,  has  any  idea  froin  what  vast  perils  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  delivered  by  that  one  event.  And  in  spite  of  the  many  signal  mercies  we  have 
received,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  things  God  has  wrought  for  us  in  granting  us 
the  character  we  enjoy  for  fairness,  uprightness,  respect  for  liberty  and  law,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vast  and  extended  dominion  He  has  placed  in  our  hands,  our  sense  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  these  things  seems  diminishing  daily.  We  shall  do  well  to 
ask  ourselves  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  a  neglect  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
chapter  regarding  the  wisdom  of  memorials  of  past  blessings  which  shall  induce  the 
young  to  ask  what  they  mean,  and  shall  enable  us,  in  reply  to  their  question,  to 
incite  them  to  "  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he 
doeth  for  the  children  of  men." 

III.  Every  tribe  took  part  in  the  work.  The  principle  above  contended  for  is 
capable  of  misapplication.  The  multiplication  of  party  or  sectarian  memorials  of 
animosity  and  iU-feeUng  would  be  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing.  Even  memorials 
of  the  Keformers,  or  of  so  great  a  national  deliverance  such  as  that  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  might  easily,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland,  be  made  occasions  of 
strife.  But  this  applies  rather  to  the  abuse  than  the  use  of  them.  In  modern  days 
of  freedom  of  thought  there  could  hardly  exist  a  single  anniversary  the  propriety 
of  which  would  be  questioned  by  no  one.  To  keep  only  such  anniversaries  as  no 
one  objected  to,  would  be  to  keep  none  at  all.  But  care  should  be  taken  that 
all  memorials  of  this  kind  should  be  (1)  so  kept  as  not  wantonly  to  insult  the  pre- 
judices of  others,  and  (2)  should  be  confined  to  events  in  which  the  community  as 
a  whole  had  a  share.  The  victory  of  Israel  over  Benjamin  was  not  commemo- 
rated by  a  memorial,  though  it  was  doubtless  a  real  national  blessing.  Only  such 
events  as  can  be  commemorated  by  takin^j  **  out  of  every  tribe  a  man"  are  intended 
by  the  foregoing  remarks. 

IV.  We  are  all  equally  bound  to  declare  what  God  has  done  for  us.  The 
duty  of  erecting  the  memorial  was  not  confined  to  the  priests  or  Levites.  So  now, 
it  is  not  the  clergy  only  who  are  to  proclaim  God's  "  noble  acts."  All,  in  their 
several  spheres,  are  to  make  known  the  great  things  He  has  done,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  public  commemorations  of  them.  The  Church  does  not  consist  of  clergy 
only,  but  of  clergy  and  laity.  So,  too,  the  duties  of  a  public  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  God  are  as  incumbent  on  the  laity  as  on  the  clergy.  The  laity  are  to 
bear  the  stones  on  their  shoulders,  and  to  deposit  them  where  the  people  rest  for  the 
night.  It  is  not  well  when  they  leave  these  duties  to  women  and  children,  or  to 
tho^e  whose  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  ark.  The  duties  of  worshipping  God  in  the 
sanctuary  on  other  days  beside  Sunday,  of  promoting  religious  works  and  religious 
societies,  is  often  left  to  the  clergy  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  if  they  pre- 
ferred to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  work  for  the  benefit  of  others  rather  than  in 
regarding  their  own  comfort. 

Other  points  in  the  narrative  are  worthy  ol  mention. 

I.  The  people  hasted  and  passed  over.  They  hasted  (1)  because  they  feared 
the  waters  might  return  and  overflow  them.  So,  even  when  we  are  experiencing  a 
deliverance  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  ought  we  to  be  watchful  and  trembling 
lest  we  be  agaia  overtaken  by  sin.  Want  of  watchfulness  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
has  been  the  occasion  of  many  a  fearful  fall.  Or  they  hasted  (2)  because  they  were 
anxious  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Would  that  all  Christians  were  as  full  of  a 
chastened  eagerness  to  enter  upon  the  conflict  with  evil,  which  they  only  can  do 
who  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  sin.  Would  that  they  were  as . 
anxious  to  "forget"  the  days  of  sinful  indulgence  they  have  *'left  behind,"  and  to 
•*  reach  forward  "  unto  the  time  of  victory  and  triumph,  which  to  faith  appears 
clearly  "  before."  Lukewarmness  in  the  Christian  course  is  the  forerunner,  not  of 
▼iotoiy,  but  of  disgrace.    Or  (8)  they  hastened  that  they  might  not  try  the  patienee 
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of  God.  He  only  works  miracles  when  natural  means  are  insufficient.  If  we  ex- 
pect Him  to  stay  the  waters  of  Jordan  to  suit  our  convenience,  to  preserve  us  from 
temptation  when  we  ought  to  have  removed  ourselves  from  its  influence,  to  guard 
US  by  His  special  providence  from  dangers  from  which  ordinary  care  and  watch- 
fulness would  have  preserved  us,  we  shall  be  mistaken.^  We  ought  not  to  keep  the 
priestp  standing  in  the  Jordan  one  minute  longer  than  is  necessary. 

II.  The  Israelites  went  over  *'  prepared  for  war."  This  was  true,  not  only 
of  the  two-and-a-half  tribes,  but  of  the  other  tribes  also.  (1)  The  Christian  must 
he  ready  for  a  conflict.  His  Master  forewarned  him  that  He  came  to  send  "no* 
peace,  but  a  sword,"  upon  the  earth.  We  have  to  *'  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,'* 
to  "  wrestle  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."  We  do  not  enter 
the  land  of  promise  to  be  idle.  A  conflict  against  evil  awaits  us,  both  within  our 
own  hearts  and  in  society  around.  A  man  who  leads  a  life  of  inaction  against  evil 
within  or  in  society  around  him  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause.  We  should  deceive  him  were 
we  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  he  should  enjoy  the  milk  and  honey,  the  pleasures 
and  consolations  of  reHgion,  till  he  had  undergone  its  perils  and  its  struggles  first. 
And  (2)  preparation  for  war  involves  self -discipline.  The  word  in  the  original 
means  "  disencumbered."  The  impediments  to  action  were  to  be  removed ;  that 
is,  habits,  social  customs,  business  engagements,  which  fetter  us  in  our  conflict  with 
evil,  must  be  given  up.  Even  the  ties  of  affection  must  not  be  suffered  to  hamper 
us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  The  most  innocent  amusements,  if  incompatible 
with  effectual  action  against  God's  enemies,  must  be  cast  aside.  Like  the  nmner  in 
the  race,  we  must  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us."  So,  and  so  only,  must  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  God's  covenant,  and  fit 
ourselves  for  the  unspeakable  blessings  which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  ar« 
"  faithful  unto  death." 


HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Ver.  6. — **That  this  may  be  ...  .  stones.'*  The  children's  question.  That 
life  is  intended  to  be  a  school  of  instruction  to  us  we  see  plainly  from  the  many 
directions  given  to  the  people  of  Israel.  For  they  were  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God ;  He  blessed  them  with  special  favours,  was  ready  also  to  re- 
prove their  faults,  and  omitted  no  method  of  inculcating  the  lessons  which  the 
events  of  their  hves  were  calculated  to  teach.  Christians  are  "  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;"  their  eyes  should  be  open  to  see,  and  their  ears  uncovered  to  hear,  the  mean- 
ing of  providential  dispensations.  In  the  instructions  conveyed  by  God  through 
Joshua,  posterity  was  not  forgotten.  Provision  was  made  for  handing  down  to 
following  ages  a  record  of  God's  deaUngs  with  His  people.  With  that  provision  our 
text  is  concerned. 

I.  The  inquiry.    "  What  mean  ye  hy  these  stones  ?  * 

1.  By  what  suggested  ?  A  representative  from  each  tribe  selected  a  large  stone 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  these  twelve  stones  were  set  up  in  Gilgal, 
where  the  people  spent  the  first  night  after  the  crossing.  The  importance  of  erect- 
ing this  memorial  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  times  it  is  referred  to  in  these 
chapters  (iii.  12 ;  iv.  5 ;  and  iv.  20).  A  conspicuous  heap  of  stones  was  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  directing  attention  to  a  particular  scene  of  some  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  accordingly  stones  were  also  placed  in  the  Jordan  where  the  priests* 
feet  had  stood.  But  the  memorial  at  Gilgal  would  be  more  enduring,  and  could  not 
tail  to  excite  attention  each  time  that  the  national  assembly  was  held  there,  as  was 
fi:equently  the  case  (See  1  Sam.  xi.  15,  and  2  Sam.  xix.  15).  It  was  contrary  to  the 
law  to  erect  a  carved  image,  for  fear  of  idolatrous  practices,  but  rude  stones  served 
the  purpose.  The  *'  sensible  "  is  more  impressive  than  the  abstract.  Ignorant  per- 
sons and  children  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  to  whom  writing  would  bo  use- 
less, could  appreciate  the  significance  of  such  a  memorial. 

2.  By  whom  tuked  f    It  ia  the  question  of  children  whose  curiosity  has  been 
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awakened.  What  cliilcl  in  Altorf  but  must  have  inquired  respecting  the  statue  of 
William  Tell,  or  in  Lucerne  about  the  lion  sculptured  by  Thorwaldsen  to  com- 
memorate the  deaths  of  the  Swiss  guards  ?  Young  people  are  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  stimulated  to  put  questions  for  information.  The  test  of  a  good 
teacher  is  found  in  his  ability  to  induce  his  pupils  to  make  inqumes  spontaneously. 
And  the  lesson  may  be  of  use  to  older  people,  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  igno- 
rance, but  to  ask  for  enlightenment. 

3.  By  whom  answered  ?  The  fathers  are  to  make  the  reply,  explaining  the 
intention  of  the  "  sign "  to  their  interested  children.  Parents  are  the  proper 
persons  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  then*  offspring.  There  is  an  implicit  trust  reposed 
in  their  statements  which  is  not  so  readily  accorded  to  strangers.  The  remarks  of 
Joshua  illustrate  the  necessity  of  parents  attending  to  the  religious  training  of  their 
cliikken.  Can  it  be  deemed  sufficient  merely  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the 
body,  and  secular  learning  for  the  mind,  and  to  allow  the  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties  to  be  neglected  ?  "  Godliness  is  the  best  learning."  Joshua  knew  that 
the  deepest  impressions  are  often  created  in  childhood.  The  clay  is  then  easily 
moulded  ;  the  tree  has  not  yet  grown  stubbornly  crooked,  and  can  be  straightened  ; 
the  white  paper,  if  not  quite  a  blank,  has  still  much  space  left  for  godly  teachings. 
A  sculptor  once  engraved  his  own  name  at  the  base  of  a  statue,  and  covering  this 
with  plaster,  cut  therein  the  Emperor's  name  and  titles,  knowing  that  as  years 
went  on  the  plaster  would  vanish,  and  the  first  inscription  become  legible.  So  does 
early  piety  become  dimly  observable  sometimes  in  the  rush  of  pleasure  and  the 
turmoil  of  business,  and  then  the  storms  of  life  sweep  away  the  overlaying  strata, 
and  the  desires  of  childhood,  the  gospel  learnt  at  a  mother's  knee,  the  prayer 
offered  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  these  stand  out  in  all  their  vividness  as  in  the 
former,  days. 

II.  General  lessons  to  be  derived. 

1.  The  wondrous  works  of  God  are  for  all  time.  Their  impressiveness  and 
utility  are  not  intended  to  terminate  with  their  immediate  effects.  They  exemplify 
His  power,  and  teach  all  men  reverence  (ver.  24).  Of  no  avail  to  plead  absence, 
the  recital  to  us  is  sufficient  to  move  our  hearts.  The  demand  for  a  repetition  of 
miracles  in  order  to  convince  each  generation  in  its  turn  is  extravagant  and  unrea- 
sonable. These  works  of  God  exliibit  also  His  favour  to  His  people,  and  incite  to 
trust  and  love,  if  we  can  declare,  '*  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

2.  The  importance  of  studying  Scripture  history.  Not  that  we  would  insist  so 
strongly  on  the  distinction  between  "sacred"  and  "profane"  history.  For  all 
history  is  sacred,  all  events  being  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty,  and  evincing 
His  moral  administration  of  the  world.  Yet  Scripture  is  authoritative,  presents  us 
with  inspired  comments  on  character  and  actions,  and  in  many  places  strips  off  the 
the  veil  and  affords  us  clear  and  certain  glimpses  of  the  movements  of  Deity.  As 
distinguished  from  mere  declarations  of  the  nature  of  God's  attributes,  history 
shows  us  God  in  operation,  and  the  pictmre  is  helpful  to  true  and  definite  concep- 
tion.    It  furnishes  us  not  merely  with  a  statement,  but  with  an  illustrative  proof. 

3.  God  jxpects  men  to  propagate  His  fame 

4.  The  use  of  a  memorial.  The  stones  were  tor  a  "  sign  "  to  excite  inquiry  and 
to  prevent  past  liistory  from  sinking  into  utter  obHvion.  Events  the  most  illustrious 
are  easily  forgotten.  There  is  need  of  enshrining  their  remembrance  in  some  per- 
manent form.  Read  the  mournful  tale  of  Israel's  ungrateful  want  of  recollection 
in  Psa.  Ixxviii.  Again  and  again  "  they  forgat  his  works  and  the  wonders  he 
had  showed  them.''  Writing  has  been  the  chief  method  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  famous  deeds.  When  resorted  to  in  time  it  forbids  suspicion  of  legendarv 
exaggerations,  and  there  is  not  the  temptation  to  relic-worship  which  "signs 
foster.  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  emphatically  the  age  of  symbols,  but  the 
gospel  has  dispensed  with  them  almost  altogether.  Of  the  miracles  of  Christ  there 
are  no  genuine  memorials,  save  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Christian 
Church  itsel£  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  ourselves  of  a  perusal  of  tlie 
Gospelg  ?  Are  they  merely  *'  idle  tales,"  or  have  they  revealed  to  qa  the  1ot«  of 
God,  and  His  willingness  to  receive  His  erring  ohildren  ? — K,, 
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Vers.  6 — 22. — Meviorials.  The  crossing  the  Jordan  dry  shod  was  the  first  miracle 
wliich  marked  the  entrance  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was 
God's  purpose  that  this  should  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  Hence  the 
erection  of  the  twelve  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  remind  the  twelve  tribes  of 
that  which  the  Almighty  hand  had  wrought  for  them,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  their  fathers.  The  material  monument  would,  however,  be  insufficient  of 
itself  to  preserve  this  memory.  The  story  it  commemorated  must  be  told  from 
generation  to  generation.  Joshua,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
speaks  thus  to  the  twelve  men  chosen  to  carry  the  twelve  stones :  "  This  shall  be  a 
sign  among  you,  that  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying, 
What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  ?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them,  That  the  waters  of 
Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  when  it  passed  over 
Jordan  "  (vers.  6,  7).  After  the  crossing  of  the  river  the  same  precept  is  repeated, 
and  now  not  only  to  the  twelve  representatives  of  the  people,  but  to  the  entire 
nation.  **  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Ye  shaU  let  your 
children  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land."  This  narrative 
shows  us  the  way  in  which  the  memory  of  the  Divine  story  of  salvation  should  be 
handed  down. 

I.  There  needs  to  be  an  indestructible  monument  of  the  facts  of  re- 
demption, not  liable,  like  a  mere  verbal  tradition,  to  human  additions  and  interpo- 
lations. The  twelve  stones  here  represent  this  character  of  immutability,  by  which 
tlie  truth  of  God  is  preserved  from  misrepresentation.  We  ourselves  have  more 
than  one  memorial  graven  by  God's  own  hand  in  the  rock  for  ever.  We  have  a 
Divine  Book — the  Holy  Scripture— which  has  preserved  for  us  the  great  and  glorious 
facts  of  revelation  in  their  integrity  and  purity.  We  must  never  suffer  this  sacred 
monument  either  to  be  altered  or  added  to. 

II.  The  twelve  stones,  commemorative  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  were  placed 
there  by  the  hands  of  those  who  had  themselves  been  witnesses  of  the  great 
MIRACLE.  The  twelve  men  who  reared  this  monument  marched  at  the  head  of 
Israel  when  the  waters  of  the  river  were  driven  back.  So  was  it  also  with  the 
sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  was  it  with  the  Apostles — the  first 
twelve  representatives  of  the  new  people  of  God.  Their  testimony  is  at  once 
irrefragable  and  of  primary  authority,  for  those  who  reared  the  monument  of 
the  Scriptures  can  say  with  St.  John,  "  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you  "  (1  John  i.  1).  Our  first  duty,  as  those  who  are  concerned  for 
the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  God,  is  fidelity  to  this  original  and  sacred  testimony. 
Let  us  carefully  separate  from  it  all  which  is  merely  fabulous— the  creation  of  our 
own  imagination  or  reason. 

III.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  preserve  the  letter  of  Scripture  un- 
impaired, and  to  fence  it  round  with  our  respect  and  veneration,  as  it  would  not 
have  been  enough  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  have  simply  guarded  against  de- 
structive forces  the  twelve  stones  of  commemoration.  It  was  needful,  further,  that 
the  story  of  the  great  miracle  should  be  repeated  day  by  day,  not  only  in  the 
solemnities  of  the  altar,  but  also  at  the  domestic  hearth.  No  other  priesthood  can 
be  a  substitute  for  the  priesthood  of  every  man  in  his  own  household.  Let  every 
Christian  father  himself  tell  to  his  children  the  story  of  salvation,  taking  it  from 
the  pure  source  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  so  let  this  history  form  part  of  that 
spiritual  heritage  whicli  is  the  best  legacy  to  succeeding  generations.  Let  the  altar 
of  remembrance — the  Book  of  God — be  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  house  ;  thus  will 
the  sacred  tradition  be  handed  down  in  all  its  purity.  Let  the  story  of  salvation  be 
t(;ld  by  the  lips  of  father  and  mother,  familiar  to  the  child  from  its  very  cradle  ;  and 
thus  preserved  in  its  purity,  the  gaspel  tradition  will  become  an  element  of  vital 
power  in  the  heart  of  the  rising  race. — E.  de  P. 

Ver.  7. — Memorial  stone.  Look  for  a  little  at  this  cairn  or  Druidical  circle,  or  what- 
•ver  other  shape  the  twelve  stones  combined  produced.  Our  text  reads  as  if  two  such 
enclosures  were  raised  :  one  by  Joshua  in  the  bed  of  Jordan,  laved  at  least  by  iti 
waters ;  and  one  in  Gilgal,  the  rising  ground  about  midway  between  Jordan  and 
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Jericlio.  The  first  erection  made  by  Israel  in  the  promised  land  was  this  stone  ol 
remembrance.  It  was  not  casually  or  carelessly  done.  God  enjoined  it  before 
tliey  crossed,  and  men  were  told  off  to  gather  the  stones  fit  for  such  a  purpose  during 
the  crossing  over.  The  first  religious  act  they  did  was  this  memorial  act ;  and  the 
first  bit  of  Canaan  which  they  took  possession  of  was  hallowed  as  a  memorial  site. 
Is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  which  we  ouglit  to  do  ?  And  would  there  be 
any  advantage  in  our  doing  it  ?  Let  us  see  what  this  action  would  suggest  as  our 
proper  course. 

I.  We  should  all  take  special  measures  to  remember  our  mercies.  For 
our  own  sakes  memorial  stones  are  not  valueless.  Our  power  of  recollection  is 
slight,  and  innumerable  things  make  their  claims  upon  it.  Our  misfortunes  ask 
loudly  to  be  remembered.  The  slights  we  receive,  the  injuries  we  endure,  the  dis- 
appointments we  meet  with  are  clamorous  in  their  appeals  to  memory.  While 
mercies  of  God,  kindness  of  man,  tranquil  delights  and  satisfactions  ask  to  be 
remembered  with  only  a  small  still  voice  which  is  apt  to  be  drowned  in  the  vulgar 
din  of  the  other  turbulent  recollections,  there  are  some  memories,  as  John  Foster 
plirased  it,  only  rows  of  hooks  to  hang  grudges  on.  And  when  memory  so  weakly 
yields  to  clamour,  or  so  morbidly  prefers  the  poorer  subjects  of  remembrance,  every 
recollection  is  a  depressing  burden.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  remember  all  God's 
benefits,  for  the  recollection  of  them  is  green  pastures  and  still  waters  when  we  are 
weak.  It  is  inspiration  when  we  are  depressed.  It  gives  the  joyous  sense  of  being 
loved.  It  purifies  the  soul  by  gratitude.  It  binds  us  by  the  sweetest  of  all  bonds 
to  God's  service.  It  brightens  the  future  by  the  radiance  which  is  at  once  most 
trustworthy  and  most  sweet.  It  sends  us  on  our  way  "  thanking  God  and  taking 
courage."  And  a  wholesome,  gracious  memory  being  of  such  value,  we  should  take 
pains  to  cherish  it.  We  should  deal  with  it  as  with  a  garden,  not  permitting  any- 
tliing  to  grow  in  it  which  intrudes  itself;  but  we  should  constantly  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  plant,  tend,  and  cherish  the  flowers  of  fragrance  and  of  beauty.  Keep 
your  heart  with  all  diligence,  and  especially  this  bit  of  it.  And  to  this  end  special 
actions,  stones  of  memory,  vows  of  service,  gifts,  meditations  should  all  be  em- 
ployed. There  is  one  great  stone  of  memory  which,  in  obedience  to  the  Saviour, 
the  Church  has  raised.  The  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  naeant  to  proclaim  to 
those  ignorant  of  it,  and  to  recall  to  those  acquainted  with  it,  the  great  deliverance 
w  rought  on  Calvary,  and  the  infinite  love  which  permits  us  to  participate  in  it. 
Use  that  memorial ;  open  your  heart  to  its  influence.  The  less  in  the  mood  a 
Cliristian  man  is  for  partaking  of  that  rite,  the  more  does  he  need  to  do  so.  It  was 
ordained  to  jog  the  indolent  memory  and  to  warm  the  coldness  of  the  heart.  Use 
this  memorial,  and  make  it  bigger  by  adding  your  own  contribution  to  its  gracious 
testimonies.  Each  tribe  laid  its  stone  on  the  memorial  heap  in  Gilgal.  Each  man 
should  add  his  stone  to  the  memorial  everywhere  and  always  rising  to  the  greater 
deliverance  Christ  works  for  us.  If  we  should  take  special  measures  to  remember 
our  mercies  in  general,  so  most  of  all  should  we  do  so  to  remember  the  infinite 
mercy  of  redemption. 

II.  It  is  a  duty  to  report  to  others  as  well,  as  to  remember  for  ourselves, 
THE  MERCIES  OF  GoD.  These  stones  were  a  publication  of  God's  dealings  to  all  who 
subsequently  should  pass  by  that  way:  set  up  "for  the  encouragement  of  pil- 
grims," as  Bunyan  would  say.  Experience  may  belong  to  us  individually,  but  the 
lessons  of  that  experience  belong  to  all  who  need  them.  The  children  of  Israel 
Tunst  not  "  hide  God's  righteousness  (i.e.,  mercy)  within  their  hearts."  They  must 
tell  it  to  the  generations  following.  The  story  may  be  told  in  various  ways — in  a 
lioliday  \\ke  the  passover,  which  they  will  keep;  in  a  song,  like  Miriam's,  which 
will  linger  in  people's  lips  and  hearts;  or  in  an  outward  memorial  like  these  stones. 
Only,  Israel  must  tell  its  mercies.  In  a  world  languishing  for  want  of  a  heavenly 
hope  Israel  must  not  be  silent.  So  the  memorial  is  reared — each  stone  a  tongue 
telling  of  God's  love  and  help.  Wherever  there  has  been  mercy  received,  the 
Saviour  requires  that  that  mercy  should  be  recorded  for  the  good  of  others.  H« 
may,  as  a  temporary  precept  say,  '*  Tell  no  man,"  to  those  who  would  lose  its  les- 
sons by  proclaiming  too  eagerly  their  mercy.   But  if  the  prohibition  of  garrulous  and 
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thoughtless  tattle  about  mercies  suggests  need  of  thouglit  and  carefulness,  othei 
precepts — as,  "  Go  home  and  tell  thy  iriends,"  "  Show  thj^self  to  the  priests,"  require- 
ments of  confession,  the  example  of  multitudes  who  have  said,  **  Come,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my  soul,"  the  instincts  of  honour  and  of  grace 
— all  combine  to  lay  on  him  who  receives  Divine  mercy  the  duty  of  telling  it.  We 
have  all  need  to  beware  of  a  guilty  secrecy  which  thinks  it  a  mark  of  refinement 
and  modesty  to  be  silent  about  its  Saviour.  Your  neighbours  are  perishing,  all 
needing,  some  asking  for,  a  Saviour.  Will  you  be  guiltless  if  you  do  not  say,  "  Here 
is  a  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus — He  saved  me  "  ?  If  He  has  led  you  across  the  Jordan 
into  the  rest  He  promised  you,  set  up  your  memorial,  and  join  the  rest  of  Israel  in 
testifying  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour.  Membership  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  the  simplest  form  of  testimony  and  is  the  duty  of  every  saved  man.  For 
the  sake  of  others  set  up  your  memorial  of  God's  mercies  in  GilgaL 

III.  Make  your  memorial  as  enduring  as  possible.  They  were  to  set  np 
twelve  stones :  something  that  would  endure,  that  could  give  testimony  to  many 
generations.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  remain  till,  probably,  some  centuries  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.*  And  through  all  these  generations  that  circle,  or 
cairn,  or  altar,  whatever  it  was,  remained,  elevating  and  inspiring  men  by  its  blessed 
memories.  Let  your  testimony  of  Christ's  salvation  be  an  enduring  one.  Set  up 
not  a  memorial  of  clay,  which  rain  may  soften  or  heat  might  crumble,  but  of 
stone.  Keep  your  own  memories  of  mercy  keen  and  clear.  Do  not  let  them 
crumble  away ;  and  try  to  serve  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  Inheritors 
should  be  transmitters  of  help.  The  testimony  of  those  that  have  gone  before  us 
has  blessed  us ;  let  our  testimony  bless  those  that  follow  after  us.  Let  us  not  play 
at  testifying  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  make  it  seriously  our  work.  There  are  men 
who,  giving  themselves  to  the  work,  have  blessed  many  generations.  Let  our 
Saviour  have  from  us  some  enduring  witness  which  shall  carry  to  the  genera- 
tions after  us  the  record  of  His  love.    And,  lastly,  this  lesson  should  be  noted— 

IV.  That  the  lessons  of  the  memorial  should  specially  reach  our  children. 
In  vers.  21  to  the  end  it  is  assumed  that  the  children  will  be  the  inquirers  about 
the  memorial,  and  the  parents  the  interpreters  of  it,  and  that  thus,  from  father  to 
son,  the  story  of  God's  grace  shall  be  handed  down,  hallowing  each  generation.  No 
man  can  complain  that  there  is  no  open  door  set  before  him,  when  a  child  full 
of  inquisitive  simplicity  faces  him.  And  no  one  should  despair  of  the  future  of  a 
land  in  which  parents  can  engage  the  ear  of  children  with  the  story  of  their  sacred 
experience.  Is  there  not  too  much  reticence  between  parents  and  children  on  the 
greatest  of  aU  themes  ?  If  our  hearts  were  more  devout  would  it  be  impossible  for 
ufl,  without  undue  detail,  to  charge  our  children  with  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  our 
Eedeemer  ?  Might  they  not  early  learn  how  poor  and  worthless  our  hfe  would 
have  been  without  Him.  Might  they  not  learn  something  of  answers  to  our 
prayers,  of  the  blessedness  of  heavenly  hopes,  of  the  safety  of  protecting  grace,  of  the 
consolations  of  God's  love,  of  that  "  delivery  from  all  our  fears"  of  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  ?  "  Ye  shall  let  your  children  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan 
on  dry  land."  When  we  obey  this  precept  in  letter  and  spirit  more  heartily,  prob- 
ably we  shi^  find  our  obedience  will  be  rich  in  the  results  expected  by  the  writer 
(ver.  24).  *'  The  people  of  the  earth  will  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  Israel  will 
tear  the  Lord  their  God  for  ever.*' — G. 

Ver.  IL— Grace  for  beginners.  In  one  sense  Joshua  is  not  a  beginner.  For  forty 
years  he  has  been  at  work  for  God.  As  spy,  as  general,  as  servant  of  Moses, 
during  all  these  years  he  has  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  help  of  God.  Yet 
though  eighty-five  years  of  age,  this  crossing  Jordan  is  his  first  act  of  leadership. 
In  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  he  is  a  beginner,  with  a  beginner's  fears,  difficulties, 
burdens.  And  here  we  see  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  fact — that  with  a  beginner's 
cares  comes  a  beginner's  grace  as  well.  A  marvellous  miracle  stamps  him  as  the 
leader  sent  by  God.    The  *'  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  "  in  an  unusual  degree 

•  See  Art.  in  Smith'i  Dictionary,  •  GilgaL* 
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invests  him.  And  in  his  first  enterprise  he  has  such  help  as  makes  him  secure  of 
the  futm-e  allegiance  of  all  the  people.  Many  are,  and  more  ought  to  be,  beginners 
in  God's  ways.  Consider  the  testimony  of  this  incident  as  it  affects  them,  and 
first  observe — 

I.  Beginners  need  special  grace  and  help.  Evidently  Joshua  did.  If  Moses 
elnauk,  how  much  more  might  he,  from  this  perilous  enterprise,  when  the  efforts 
of  the  people,  after  settlement,  had  no  such  stimulus  as  had  been  supplied  by  the 
oppression  of  their  masters  ;  when  he  was  uncommended  by  the  signs  he  carried  of 
his  Divine  commission  ;  when  probably  Eleazar  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
chief  ruler ;  when  almost  inevitably  there  would  be  critics  who  would  oppose  his 
plans  and  dispute  the  wisdom  of  his  orders  I  He  had  double  work  to  do — to  cross 
Jordan,  and  justify  his  own  appointment.  Nay,  treble  work  to  do — for  his  power 
of  helping  Israel  in  the  future  depended  largely  on  what  he  would  now  do.  Suffi- 
cient unto  that  day  was  its  own  troubles  ;  but  it  had  to  carry  the  justification  of  the 
past  and  the  assurance  of  the  future  with  it.  Even  so  all  beginners  find  their  work 
especially  arduous.  "It  is  the  first  step  that  costs;  "  the  first  step  of  the  prodigal 
returning  to  his  father ;  the  leaving  the  nets  to  follow  Christ ;  the  first  act  of  service 
to  men.  We  are  unaccustomed  ;  and  that  force  of  habit  which  stands  us  in  such 
good  stead  when  we  have  had  experience  of  well-doing  now  operates  the  other  way. 
All  obstacles  are  enlarged  by  nervous  apprehensions.  In  subsequent  acts  we  may 
have  society — the  first  act  of  right  is  apt  to  be  profoundly  solitary.  Do  not  be 
staggered  at  the  difficulties  of  beginning  well.  All  beginners  have  had  the  same 
experience  to  contend  with.     But  observe  seconclly — 

II.  Beginners  have  special  grace  to  meet  their  special  difficulties.  Ab 
with  Paul's  "  thorn,"  pity  to  remove  which  was  asked,  grace  to  endure  which  was 
granted  ;  so  here  God  does  not  take  away  the  difficulty,  btit  gives  grace  to  surmount 
it.  Over  and  above  the  usual  grace  He  gives  to  all  His  saints,  there  is  special  grace 
given  to  them.  Has  Moses  a  task  imposed  on  him  specially  arduous  ?  Not  one 
difficulty  is  removed,  but  miraculous  signs  invest  him  with  a  sacred  inviolable  dignity, 
and  plagues  of  terrific  power  sanction  his  demands.  Is  Da\  id  indicated  as  future 
king  by  the  whispered  call  of  God  ?  In  the  challenge  of  Goliath  and  the  pouring 
of  a  "  patriotic  tide  through  his  undaunted  heart" — the  suggested  daring,  and  the 
power  to  achieve  what  he  dares  to  undertake — the  beginning  of  his  kingly  service 
is  made  possible.  Does  it  come  to  Daniel  as  a  duty  to  keep  himself  pure  from 
defiUng  meats  ?  The  beginning  of  his  devotion  is  helped  by  a  physical  grace  that 
keeps  him  strong  and  well.  The  beginning  of  Peter's  consecration  is  helped  by  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  The  beginning  of  the  service  of  the  seventy,  by  the 
miraculous  powers  so  freely  imparted  to  them.  And  so  always  there  is  special  grace 
for  those  beginning.  There  is  some  fulness  of  gracious  influence — clearness  of  hght 
— some  strengthening  companionship  of  man — some  closer  presence  of  God — invigo- 
rating hopes — the  energy  which  comes  from  the  sacred  calm  of  penitence — some 
clearing  of  the  way  before  us — some  moving  of  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  or  of 
the  Ark  of  God.  And  whenever  any  enterprise  of  Christian  love  is  undertaken, 
there  is  always  some  help  of  a  special  kind.  Enlargement  of  spirit — some  power 
of  prayer,  or  patience — some  great  strength  of  humility  or  steadfastness.  As  here, 
60  always,  special  grace  attends  the  beginnings  of  all  great  courses.  And  this  iS 
no  light  thing,  for  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  Hfe  and  service,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done."  And  the  grace  then  given  not  merely  makes  the  beginning  possible,  but  all 
the  subsequent  career.  *'  They  feared  Joshua  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the  days  of 
his  life."  Always,  the  beginner  gets  special  grace  for  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
and  sufficient  to  exert  an  influence  on  all  that  follows  after.  If  such  is  the  case, 
consider  lastly — 

III.  What  lessons  are  involved  in  it.     There  is  this  lesson  first  and  foremost  — 
1.  Shrink  not  from  beginning  the  Christian  life.     It  is  difficult — nay,  to  naked 

human  strength  impossible.  The  beginning — the  Jordan  passage — will  try  you. 
But  beginners*  difficulties  are  more  than  matched  by  beginners'  grace.  You  may  not 
feel  this  grace :  it  may  be  "  latent "  grace,  and  not "  sensible  "  grace  ;  but  it  will  bt 
there,  omnipotent  enough  to  carry  you  over  every  hindrance. 
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2.  Sliiiuk  not  from  undertaking  any  duty  of  service  with  which  God  charges  you, 
Do  not  be  evilly  modest,  folding  your  pound  in  some  napkin  of  seeming  humility. 
If  it  be  the  path  of  duty,  let  no  obstacles  deter  ;  they  wiii  only  prove  tiie  occasion 
for  grander  help  from  God  than  you  ever  dare  to  hope. 

3.  Have  you  just  begun  discipleship  or  service,  and  are  you  overwhelmed  with 
difficulty  ?  "  In  your  patience  possess  your  soul,"  for  even  as  a  mother  gives  her 
finger  to  the  little  child  just  beginning  to  walk,  so  to  us,  who  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  God  lends  His  finger  when  we  are  beginning  some  great  life  task. — G. 

Vers.  16 — 17. — Prophets  and  priests — tJie  order  of  precedence.  Here  a  layman 
commands  a  priest.  It  was  not  a  case  of  royal  supremacy  exactly,  nor  did  he 
govern  them  by  vii'tue  of  his  being  the  civil  head  of  the  community ;  but  because, 
though  layman  (he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim),  he  was  a  prophet.  **  The  Lord 
spake  to  Joshua,"  and  therefore  Joshua  could  command  even  the  priests  of  God. 
We  have  here  not  a  question  of  archaeological  interest  merely.  It  is  a  live  question 
of  to-day.  Rome  goes  in  for  having  an  order  of  priests  ;  Protestantism  for  an  order 
of  prophets — i.e.,  speakers  forth  of  God's  messages  to  man.  They  want  a  prescrip- 
tive class,  elevated  above  their  fellows,  "ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  to 
God  ;"  we  want,  not  men  ordained,  but  men  inspired,  who,  fresh  from  the  vision 
of  God  and  converse  with  Him,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  He  is,  and  feels,  and 
wants.  Are  they  or  we  following  the  more  excellent  way?  Let  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  priest  to  the  prophet  here  help  us  to  the  answer.  It  may  do  so, 
for  observe — 

I.  The  puecedence  here  is  the  constant  precedence.  Aaron  was  older  brother 
and  high  priest.  Moses  was  the  prophet  who  "  spake  with  God  face  to  face."  The 
order  of  the  names  invariably  is  *'  Moses  and  Aaron  :  '*  prophet  first,  priest  second. 
In  all  the  subsequent  centuries  you  find  prophets  foremost,  priests  subservient. 
The  greatest  men  of  Israel — those  who  sustamed  their  patriotism,  kindled  their  devo- 
tion, fed  the  flame  of  hope,  those  who  led  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  were 
the  reformers  of  religion — were  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Daniel.  Ezra 
was  the  only  priest  who,  without  being  a  prophet,  can  be  classed  with  them. 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were  priests  and  prophets,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  character 
they  rendered  their  grandest  service.  We  must  not  depreciate  the  services  of  the 
priesthood.  Perhaps  the  tone  of  Dean  Stanley's  lecture  on  the  Jewish  Priesthood 
('  Jewish  Church,'  vol.  ii.  356)  is  too  disparaging.  They  tended  to  keep  ahve  devo- 
tion, to  famiharise  men  with  the  great  idea  of  access  to  God,  they  guided  men  in 
the  ways  of  gratitude  and  trust.  Still  the  teachers,  inspirers,  leaders  of  souls  were 
the  prophets ;  and  throughout  all  Old  Testament  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  it  is  the  prophetic  order  that  keeps  alive  piety  in  all  its  grand  activi- 
ties. And  if  we  had  appUed  the  same  terms  on  the  Christian  dispensation  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  greater  of  the  two  services  has  been  that  rendered  by  men  of  the 
prophetic,  rather  than  that  rendered  by  men  of  the  priestly,  stamp.  Athanasius, 
Augustine,  Tertullian,  St.  Bernard,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Wesley — those  that  can 
speak  out  the  heart  and  the  will  of  God— have,  according  to  a  law  of  moral  gravita- 
tion, found  a  higher  level  than  the  most  devoted  and  self-forgetful  of  ecclesiastics. 
Anyhow,  here  the  prophet  commands,  and  the  priest  obeys.     Observe  secondly —  ^ 

il.  This  order  of  precedence  is  the  natural  order.  The  rank  of  priest  is 
high— an  ambassador  of  man  in  the  court  of  heaven.  But  the^  rank  of  prophet  is 
higher — an  ambassador  of  God.  The  priest's  grandest  work  is  supplication ;  the 
prophet's  is  to  mediate  the  promises,  commands,  requirements  of  God.  For  the 
former  office  the  requirements  were  low — a  certain  hneage,  freedom  from  physical 
defect,  familiarity  with  ritual,  rubric,  and  law.  For  the  office  of  the  prophet  far 
higher  re<iniremcnts  were  made — purity  of  heart,  to  see  God  ;  the  open  ear,  that 
conld  hear  His  voice;  the  heart  of  love,  that  could  enter  into  His  purposes ;  the 
counige  which  could  confront  men  with  the  Divine  behest.  The  priest  could  \m 
made  by  man — the  prophet  only  by  God.  The  former  had  outward  and  visible 
ordination  ;  the  latter  was  ordained  by  the  hiying  on  of  the  unseen  hands  of  the  great 
God  Himself.     One  reason  why  communities  that  have  degenerated  in  faith  are  so 
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emphatic  in  their  doctrines  of  holy  orders  is  tliat  th©  priest  is  easily  made,  hiM 
work  easily  done,  his  claims  easily  asserted  and  enforced.  But  to  make  men 
prophets,  or  catch  the  inspiration  of  heavon,  is  not  at  all  so  easy.  It  takes  a  happy 
concurrence  of  grace  and  nature,  a  "  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,"  to  make  him. 
Naturally,  therefore,  because  the  prophet's  is  a  higher  taste  demanding  higher 
powers,  the  prophet  ranks  before  the  priest.  Lastly,  observe  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  above — 

III.  Prophets  are  the  great  want  of  this  and  every  aoe.  True  priests  are 
invaluable  :  such  as  by  their  pity  and  their  love  are  spontaneous,  fervent  intercessors 
for  their  fellow-men.  We  should  covet  to  be  such :  whether  in  or  out  of  "  orders," 
we  may  belong  to  "  the  Boyal  Priesthood,"  whose  mark  is  not  an  official  garb,  but 
a  compassionate  heart.  But  the  great  want  is  prophets — not  prophets  of  the 
aknanack  sort,  dealing  with  the  curious  questions  of  the  future ;  but  prophets  of 
the  Bible  sort — pre-eminently  engaged  with  "  present  truth  "  and  present  duty. 
The  great  want  of  the  age  is  not  priests  at  the  altar,  but  inspired  men  in  all  the 
pulpits  of  the  land — men  who,  walking  with  God,  can  bring  to  us  the  truth,  the 
consolations,  the  requirements  of  God,  with  the  authority  of  those  who  have  learned 
from  His  lips  what  they  address  to  our  ears.  Such  men  would  speak  **  with  autho- 
rity "  which  all  would  recognise  without  needing  demonstration  of  it.  Their  hps 
would  feed  many.  Their  utterances  would  find  or  make  a  way  into  all  hearts. 
And  reason  approving,  the  heart  accepting,  the  conscience  endorsing,  all  their  words, 
the  people  of  our  land  would  become  "  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  "  and  "  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  Not  after  formal  authority  of  the  priest,  but  after  the 
living  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  let  us  all  aspire. — G. 

Vers.  19 — 24. — Memorials.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  has  been  called  % 
•*  priestly  miracle,"  a  natural  event  "  turned  into  a  miracle  "  by  the  historian  for 
the  sake  of  exalting  the  priestly  office.  We  fail,  however,  to  see  that  any  such 
special  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  priestly  element.  It  is  the  ark  that  is 
the  medium  of  the  miracle-working  power,  the  priests  are  but  its  servants  and 
attendants.  The  ark,  as  the  symbol  and  throne  of  the  Divine  presence,  is  the 
centre  around  which  all  the  supernatural  glory  of  the  incident  gathers.  Indeed, 
there  is  rather  a  notable  subordination  of  the  priestly  element  at  this  period  of 
Hebrew  history.  Joshua  did  not  belong  to  the  priestly  order  anymore  than  Moses 
did.  There  was  no  sacerdotal  rule.  The  twelve  men  who  gathered  these  memorial 
stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river  were  not  priests,  but  men  chosen  by  the  tribes  for 
that  particular  work.  The  priestly  functions  were  not  those  most  brought  into 
prominence  by  these  incidents.  There  is  no  sign  of  anything  like  undue  homage 
being  paid  to  the  priesthood  at  that  period,  and  even  as  regards  the  rehgion  of  the 
people  it  was,  as  Stanley  says,  **  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  that  religion  rather  than 
its  animating  spirit."  The  raising  of  these  stones,  then,  to  commemorate  the 
great  event  that  had  just  taken  place,  was  the  act  of  the  whole  people  through 
their  chosen  representatives.  Two  piles  of  stones  were  raised :  the  one  by  direct 
Divine  command,  at  Gilgal,  where  the  Israelites  rested  for  the  night  after  tlie 
passage,  and  where  they  observed  their  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the 
other,  apparently  without  Divine  command,  on  the  other  side,  at  the  spot  where  the 
feet  of  the  priests  first  touched  the  brink  of  the  flooded  river.  The  words  of  Joshua 
present  them  in  two  lights  before  us  :  (1)  As  a  memorial  for  the  men  of  that  genera- 
tion, and  (2)  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  their  children. 

I.  A  MEMORIAL  FOR  THAT  GENERATION.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seeu  in  the  com- 
mand to  raise  such  a  memorial.  It  meets  that  weakness  in  human  nature  by 
which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  most  sacred  impressions  are  prone  to  die — the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  succeeding  waves  of  circumstance  obliterate  them.  Most  Divine 
institutions  have  rested  on  this  principle.  God  **  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud  "  as  % 
sign  and  pledge  of  His  faithfulness.  The  Sabbath  was  intended  to  quicken  in  men 
the  sense  of  their  Divine  relations  and  their  longing  for  the  **  rest  that  remaineth.** 
The  passover  and  other  feasts  were  to  be  **  for  memorials ;  "  and  when  Christ  said 
to  His  disciples,  '*  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  He  asserted  the  same  Drincipkb 
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rhe  sign  was  to  be  a  stimulus  to  spiritual  apprehension  and  a  help  to  faith.  The 
history  of  the  olden  times  is  fuU  of  examples  of  the  way  in  which  men,  as  by  a 
Qatui-al  instinct,  have  sought  to  create  for  themselves  some  permanent  record  of  the 
most  momentous  experiences  of  their  hfe,  by  the  names  they  gave  to  certain  scenes, 
or  by  the  erection  of  altars,  &c.  (Abraham  at  Mount  Moriah,  "  Jehovah  Jireh," 
Gen.  xxii.  19;  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  18;  Moses  at  Rephidim,  Exod.  xviL  14; 
Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  "  Ebenezer,"  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  All  memorials  of  this  kind  have 
their  outlook  towards  the  past  and  towards  the  future.  They  serve  a  double 
purpose  ;  they  keep  alive  precious  memories  and  awaken  buoyant  hopes,  they 
excite  gratitude  and  strengthen  faith.  We  do  well  to  set  up  such  way-marks  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  our  life.  Their  value  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  they  record 
the  extraordinary — that  which  happened  once  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  again — 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  hnk  the  past  with  the  future.  ^  They  show  us  that 
through  all  change  something  abides.  Our  nature  is  the  same  in  its  needs,  dangers, 
responsibilities ;  God  is  the  same  in  His  loving  regard  for  us  and  His  power  to 
deUver.  Every  passing  experience  of  His  grace  is  a  pledge  that  He  will  not  fail  vl% 
in  emergencies  yet  to  come.  Anything  is  good  that  deepens  this  impression, 
provokes  to  thanldulness,  and  rebukes  distrust.  The  darkest  passages  in  our 
history  thus  leave  benedictions  behind  them,  are  transformed  into  occasions  of 
triumphant  joy : 

"  Out  of  our  stony  griefs 
Bethels  we  raise." 

n.  A  MEANS  OP  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN.  **  When  your  children  shall 
ask  their  fathers,"  &o.  A  gUmpse  here  of  the  simplicity  and  sanctity  of  domestic 
relations  which  was  so  important  a  feature  of  ancient  Hebrew  life.  The  authority 
of  the  father  over  his  children  almost  absolute  and  unlimited.  Something  terrible 
in  its  despotism,  if  it  had  not  been  modified  and  softened  by  certain  provisions 
defining  parental  duty.  Instruction  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  nation,  its 
memories  and  hopes— an  obligation  continually  enforced  (see  Exod.  xii.  26,  27 ; 
xiii.  14  ;  Deut.  vi.  7 — 20,  et  seq.), 

1.  The  beauty  and  worth  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  children.  It  is  natural 
for  the  child  to  ask  questions.  A  boundless  reahn  of  mystery  lies  all  around  the 
awakening  mind,  and  an  irresistible  instinct  moves  it  to  inquire,  *'  Why  these 
1  kings  •?  Wliat  mean  ye  by  these  services  ?"  The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  is 
needful  in  order  to  development,  and  of  whom  should  the  children  ask,  but  of  "  their 
fathers,"  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  perplex  them  ?  The  most  notable 
chapter,  the  only  recorded  chapter,  in  the  early  development  of  Jesus  is  that  scene 
in  which  we  behold  Him  in  the  temple,  *'  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
liearng  them  and  asking  them  questions." 

2.  The  generous,  sympathetic  response  this  spirit  of  inquiry  should  meet  with. 
No  tonder  sensibihty  of  childhood  is  to  be  suppressed,  least  of  all  any  that  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  The  inquisitiveness  of  the  child  is  a  precious  faculty 
that  demands  to  be  rightly  directed.  The  indifference  of  many  parents  to  the 
stirrings  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  their  children  arises  from  selfish  indolence,  and 
is  a  cruel  wrong.  No  doubt  children  will  often  ask  questions  which  the  wisest  cannot 
answer,  but  at  least  let  the  difficulty  be  frankly  confessed  ;  let  the  ground  and  reason 
of  it  be  defined  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  young  inteUigence.  The  very  disappoint- 
ment then  becomes  a  means  of  Divine  instruction.  The  higher  interests  of  our 
nemg — the  laws  of  God's  government,  the  revelations  of  His  love,  the  workings  of 
His  Providence  and  Spirit — let  these  especially  be  unfolded.  What  nobler  office  can 
any  parent  perform  than  to  mediate  between  the  mind  of  his  child  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Unseen — to  lift  up  the  veil  that  hides  God's  glory,  to  explain  and 
justify  His  ways,  to  be  the  medium  of  His  truth  and  Spirit  to  the  young  inquiring 
Boul? 

8.  The  practical  result  at  which  all  instruction  should  aim.  "  That  ye  might  fear 
the  Lord  your  God  for  ever."  The  miracle,  the  memorial,  the  teaching,  aU  find 
here  their  ultimate  issue.     All  subordinate  purposes  must  lead  on  to  this — th« 
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Bhowing  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  submission  of  His  intelligent  creatures  to  Him 
in  reverence  and  godly  fear.  "Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  &c. 
(Eccles.  xiL  13).— W. 

Ver.  18. — The  passage  of  Jorda/n  the  symbol  of  death.  The  passage  of  Jordan 
as  the  necessary  way  of  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise  has  always  been  regarded 
as  symboUc  of  the  death  of  the  Christian.  The  same  causes  which  allowed  the 
chilli ren  of  Israel  to  cross  the  stream  without  being  buried  in  its  waters,  operate  in 
the  case  of  the  believing  soul,  to  enable  him  also  to  pass  through  the  deep  wateiv 
floods  without  being  overflowed  by  them.  These  causes  may  be  described  af 
threefold. 

I.  The  passage  op  the  Jordan  was  effected  at  the  time  appointed  by 
God.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  that  Israel  crossed  the  river,  so 
is  it  also  with  our  death.  It  is  determined  by  God.  To  Him  belong  the  times  arkd 
seasons.  Hence  we  can  in  all  confidence  commit  our  way  to  Him  and  our  spirit 
into  His  hands. 

II.  God  granted  special  aid  to  His  people  in  this  hour  of  trial.  This  He 
promises  to  us  also  when  we  are  called  to  pass  through  the  deep  waters.  "  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee."  And  David,  full  of  this 
confidence,  exclaims,  *'  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  "  (Psa.  xxiii.  4). 

III.  Israel  sees  at  its  head  a  guide  chosen  of  God,  who  goes  before  it  in 
this  dangerous  passage.  We  also  have  our  Divine  Joshua,  who  has  passed 
through  the  river  of  death  before  us ;  that  mighty  Saviour,  who  "  died  for  our  sins 
and  rose  again  for  our  justification  "  (1  Cor.  i.  1).  He  wiU  bring  us  safely  to  Him- 
Belf  on  that  blessed  shore,  whither  He  is  gone  before.  How  heartening  is  the  sweet 
•ong  of  Vinet : 

**  Qnand  le  bruit  des  flots,  Taspect  et  le  rivage, 
Nona  diront,  O  Jonrdain,  nos  travanx  vent  cesser; 
J6sus  nous  recevra  triomphants  et  lasses 
Pr^s  de  ces  compagnons  d'exil  et  d'h^ritage, 
Qui  ne  sont  pas  perdus,  mais  nous  out  devanc^i.** 

*  When  the  rush  of  Jordan^s  waters  breaking  on  the  shove 
Tells  the  struggling,  fainting  pilgrim  toil  is  nearly  o'er ; 
Jesus  ready  to  receive  him,  brothers  gone  before. 
Welcome  him  with  songs  of  triumph,  *  Home  for  evarmore!** 
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The  cibcumcision. — Ver.  1.— Which  were 
on  the  side  of  Jordan  westward.  A  large 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Amontes 
had,  as  we  have  seen  (ch.  iii.  10),  been 
aheady  conquered.  The  remaining  tribes 
on  the  other  side  Jordan  were  appiehensive 
of  the  same  fate.  For  "  on  the  side,"  the 
original  has  "  across."  Having  hitherto 
written  of  Israel  as  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  he  continues  the  same  expression 
after  he  has  narrated  the  crossing.  But 
writing  as  he  did  on  the  west  side  of  Jor- 
dan, and  for  readers  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  were  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  he 
adds  the  expression  ♦♦  westward  "  (literally, 
Moward)  to  prevent  any  possibUity  at  mui- 


take.  Until  we  were  passed  over.  The 
Masorites,  in  the  Keri^  have  corrected  the 
text  {Ghethibh)  into  **until  they  were  passed 
over.  Kennicott  states  that  this  reading  is 
confirmed  by  twenty-seven  Hebrew  MSS., 
which  have  probably  adopted  the  reading 
from  the  Masoretic  correction.  The  LXX. 
accepts  the  Ghethibh.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  a  conjectural  emendation  of  a 
difficult  passage,  it  not  having  been  seen 
that  the  historian  was  either  quoting  a 
document  contemporary  with  the  events 
described,  or  more  probably  using  the  word 
to  identify  himself  as  an  Israelite  with  the 
acts  of  his  fathers  in  past  times.  This  la 
the  opinion  of  Eabbi  David  Kimchi.  Knobel 
refers  to  Psa.  Ixvi.  6.    See  also  y«r.  6  ol 
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this  chapter,  and  ch.  xiiv.  5, 6,  7 ;  Judg.  xi. 
17 ;  cf .  19.    We  must  not,  then,  assume  from 
this  passage  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was 
written  by  one  who  himself  had  a  share  in 
the  events  recorded,  in  the  face   of  many 
indications  we  have  of  a  later  origin  (see  ch. 
iv.  9,  &c.).     A  fuller  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  the  introduction.    Their 
heart  melted.     Confirming  what  Rahab  had 
said  (ch.  ii.  11).     Similar  terror  has  often 
been  struck  into  the  hearts  of  peoples,  es- 
pecially of  peoples  enervated  by  habits  of 
Ucentious  indulgence,  by  the  approach  of 
enemies  who  have  successfully  and  rapidly 
overcome  obstacles  deemed  insurmountable. 
Such  an  effect  was  produced  in  Persia  by 
Alexander's  victories  at  the  Granicus  and 
Issus.     Such  an  effect,  again,  was  produced 
in  Italy  by  the  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Alaric  and  Attila.    If    we  may  trust  the 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  a  similar  terror  fell  on 
the  degenerate  Lombards  at  the  approach 
of    Charles    the    Great,    after    his    daring 
passage    of    the  Alps.      In  this  case  the 
miraculous  element  was  added,  and  the  in- 
habitants of   Canaan,   and  of  Jericho  es- 
pecially,   remained    for    the    time    panic- 
Btricken,  not  daring  to  combine  to  strike 
a  blow  against  these  daring  invaders,  who 
in  addition  to  their  bravery  seemed  under 
the  special  protection  of  Heaven.    When 
they  had  recovered  from  the  consternation 
into  which  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  had 
thrown  them,  the  sense  of  an  imminent 
danger   forced   them  at  last  to  make  an 
effort  at  resistance  (see  ch.  x.). 

Ver.  2. — At  that  time.  Ver.  1  is  intro- 
duced in  order  to  explain  why  Joshua  ven- 
tured upon  the  circumcision  of  the  children 
of  Israel  at  so  critical  a  period.^  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  evince  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence in  Jehovah  which  animated  not 
only  Joshua,  but  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
We  read  of  no  murmurings,  although  it  was 
well  known  that  the  performance  of  the  rite 
of  circumcision  would  unfit  the  Israelites 
for  active  service  for  some  days.  We  may 
imagine,  and  even  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
historian  may  be  deemed  eloquent  on  the 
point,  that  the  marvellous  passage  of  the 
Jordan  had  inspired  the  Israelites  with  an 
eager  desire  to  renew  their  covenant  with  the 
God  who  "  had  done  so  great  things  for  them 
already."  And  although,  for  religious  rea- 
sons, they  remained  inactive  for  four  or  five 
days,  a  course  of  action  from  a  military 
point  of  view  highly  injudicious,  yet  such 
was  the  terror  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
had  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians that  no  attack  on  thorn  was  attempted, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  (ch.  vi.  1) 
remained  under  the  protection  of  their 
•tioog  walls.     Sharp  ImivM,  or  knivcB  of 


stone  ("I"IV;  cf.  "iV  Exod.  iv.  25).   The  LXX., 
Vulgate,   Syriac,    and   Arabic   version.s.   as 
well  as  the  margins  of  our  Bibles,  reuJer 
thus.     On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
Rabbis  give  the  same  translation  as  the  text 
of    our    vfcTsion.      The    LXX.    translator, 
following  no   doubt  an   ancient  tradition, 
adds  after  ch.  xxiv.  30,  that  these  knives 
were  buried  with  Joshua  (see  note  there). 
The  idea  which  has  found    great   favour 
lately  of  a  "  stone  age,"  as  anterior  to  an 
*'  iron  age,"  of  the  world,  will  hardly  derive 
support  from  this  passage.     That  the  use  of 
stone  preceded  the    use    of    iron   scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt.    But  from  Gen.  iv.  22 
we  learn  that  the  use  of    iron   had   been 
known  hundreds  of  years  before  Joshua, 
and  yet  we  find  him  using  stone  knives. 
And  we  may  go  further.     In  spite  of  the 
advance  of    civilisation  in   our  own  day, 
there  are   still  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  *'  stone 
age."    The  idea,  then,  of  an  age  in  which 
the  universal  use  of  iron  has  supplanted  the 
universal  use  of  stone  is  an  idea  which  facts 
compel  us  to  reject,  while  admitting  that  the 
use  of  stone  must  have  preceded  the  use  of 
iron  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.    In 
these  "  knives  of  flint,"  Origen,  Theodoret, 
and  others  see  an  allusion  to  Christ,  the 
rock.    The  second  time.    For  *'  circumcise 
again    the    children   of  Israel  the  second 
time^"  the  literal  translation  is,  "  return 
(3^EJ^)  to  circumcise,"  or,  "  return,  circum- 
cise "  them  the  second  time.     This  has  per- 
plexed the  commentators  and  translators. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  text  involve! 
the  idea  of  a  former  general  circumcision 
of  the  people,    and  various  are  the  expe- 
dients which  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulty.     Some  copies  of  the 
LXX.  would  read  n^  for  3-1K^  (or  2^,  for 
2^^\   EosenmiiUer),     and    translate    "sit 

down  "  {i.e.,  halt),  "  and  circumcise."  The 
Vulgate  leaves  out  the  word  altogether.  The 
Syriac  translates  literally.  The  Arabic  reads 
♦•to-morrow"  for  "again."  The  Rabbi 
Solomon  Jarchi  falls  back  on  the  expedient 
of  a  general  circumcision  ordered  by  Moses 
on  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Egypt,  on  account  of  their  neglect  of 
that  rite  while  they  sojourned  there,  "Nam 
jam  antea  magna  multitude  sinnil  erat  cir- 
cumcisa  ilia  nocte  qua  egrediebantur  ex 
iEgypto."  But  this  is  rendered  highly  im- 
probable by  the  fact  that  circumcision  was 
an  Egyptian  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  custom, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  improbability  that 
such  an  important  circuinslance  should 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  Knobel 
regards  Abraham's  circumcision  with  thai 
of  hii  household  aa  Um  first  time  (Qea 
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xvii.  2o).  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is 
that  the  word  31E5',  though  it  is  rightly 
translated  "again"  here,  and  in  several 
other  pluoes  in  Scrij^ture,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  return  into  a  former  condition  {kehre 
guriick,  Knobel).  So  Gen.  xxvi.  18,  xxx.  31, 
Hos.  ii.  11  (9,  in  our  version).  In  2  Kings  i. 
11, 13  we  have  the  king's  return  to  his  former 
purpose  in  the  second  and  third  mission  to 
Elijah.  Thus  here  the  word  is  used  of  the 
bringing  back  the  children  of  Israel  to  their 
former  state,  that  of  a  people  who  were  in 
Ihe  enjoyment  of  a  visible  sign  and  seal 
(Kom.  iv.  11)  of  their  being  God's  covenant 
people.  The  meaning  therefore  would  seem 
to  be,  "  Restore  the  children  of  Israel  a 
second  time  to  the  position  they  formerly 
held,  as  visibly  bound  to  me,  and  placed 
under  my  protection,  by  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision." "  The  person  must  be  in  favour 
ere  the  work  can  hope  to  prosper ;  his  pre- 
decessor Moses  had  hke  to  have  been  slain 
for  neglect  of  this  sacrament,  when  he  went 
to  call  the  pqople  out  of  Egypt ;  he  justly 
fears  his  own  safety,  if  now  he  omit  it, 
when  they  are  brought  into  Canaan " 
(Bp.  Hall). 

Ver.  3.— The  hill  of  the  foreskins.  The 
name  given  to  the  hill  where  the  circum- 
eision  took  place. 

Ver.  4. — After  they  came  out  fi*om  Egypt. 
Eather  "  on  their  journey  from  Egypt."  See 
next  verse,  where  the  same  words  are  trans- 
lated "  as  they  came  out." 

Ver.  6. — Now  all  the  people  that  came 
©ut  were  circumcised.  The  Hebrew  of  this 
passage  (which  runs  literally  thus — "Now 
circumcised  had  they  been,  all  the  people 
who  were  going  forth " )  is  sufficient  to 
refute  the  idea  that  there  was  a  great  cir- 
cumcision of  the  people  under  Moses,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  the  rite  in  Egypt. 
For,  before  the  exodus,  Moses  was  not  in  a 
position  to  perform  any  general  act  of  this 
kind,  as  the  history  plainly  shows,  while 
after  it  such  a  rite  could  not  have  taken 
place,  since  the  Hebrew  -Vn  denotes  a  state 
of  things  which  was  completed  at  the  time 
Bpoken  of,  and  therefore  must  here  be  ren- 
dered (as  above)  by  the  pluperfect.  Them 
they  had  not  circumcised.  Here  again  the 
Hebrew  is  used  of  the  perfected  action,  and 
is  therefore  rightly  rendered  by  our  version, 
giving  the  idea  that  the  IsraeUtes  who  were 
born  in  the  wilderness  had  not  been  circum- 
cised up  to  the  point  which  our  history  has 
now  reached.  See  also  ver.  7,  where  the 
same  construction  is  found. 

Ver.  6.— Till  all  the  people.  The  Hebrew 
here  is  ^p,  not  the  usual  word  for  people, 

but  that  usually  applied  to  the  Gentiles 
(equivalent  to  (9vogt  by  which  word  it  u 


usually  rendered  in  the  LXX.).  It  is  applied 
to  the  IsraeUtes  in  ch.  iii.  17 ;  iv.  1 ;  Isa. 
i.  4  ;  ix.  2  ;  xxvi.  2.  See  also  Exod.  xxxiii. 
13.  In  the  singular  it  means  a  people  in 
the  more  general  sense,  a  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  people  in  whom  one  has 
an  interest.  In  the  plural  it  always  means 
the  Gentiles.     Dy  (LXX,,  Xaog),  the  word 

usually  applied  to  the  people  of  God,  is  not 
used  here,  because  the  people  who  "  pro- 
voked God  in  the  wilderness"  had  made 
themselves  in  a  sciiso  a  rejected  people. 
Delitzsch  regards  this  (after  Calvin)  as  a 
sign  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  covenant 
between  God  and  Israel  was  annulled,  per- 
manently in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
condemned  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  tempo- 
rarily only  in  their  descendants,  who  were 
formally  reconciled  to  God,  and  restored 
to  their  former  covenant  position  by  this 
solemn  performance  of  the  covenant  rite 
of  circumcision  (see  note  on  verse  2).  So 
also  Hengstenberg,  *  Geschichte  des  Reiches 
Gottes,'  p.  205.  The  difficulty  about  the 
passover  may  be  met  by  supposing  that 
those  only  who  were  circumcised — a  con- 
stantly decreasing  number,  of  course — were 
allowed  to  celebrate  that  feast.  Knobel 
would  understand  that  in  consequence  of  the 
"  unquiet,  unsettled,  uncomfortable  life  '* 
the  Israelites  led  in  the  wilderness,  they 
could  keep  very  few  of  the  ordained  feasts. 
He  continues  :  "  the  Elohist  knows  nothing 
of  any  cessation."  Nevertheless  we  read  of 
no  passover  being  kept  after  the  one  re- 
corded in  Num.  ix.  6,  so  that  if  "  the  Elo- 
hist knows  of  no  cessation,"  he  knows  as 
little  of  any  continued  observance  of  the 
feast.  But  there  is  no  certainty  on  the 
point.    Considering  the  loose  way  in  which 

the  word  >3  is  used  in  Scripture  (see,  for 
instance,  Gen.  iv.  14),  we  need  not  press  the 
word  to  include  all  who  were  born  after  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  but  only  those  who 
were  bom  after  the  rejection  of  the  people 
recorded  in  Num.  xiv.  26,  sqq.  This  rejec- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  did  not  include  all 
the  Israelites  who  were  bom  in  Egypt,  but 
only  those  who  were  over  twenty  years  of 
age  (Num.  xiv.  29).  The  view  of  Kurx 
(iii.  323,  Clark's  translation),  that  circum- 
cision was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
continual  movements  of  the  Israelites,  is 
refuted  by  DeUtzsch's  remark  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  continually  on  the  march, 
but  that  they  often  encamped  in  one  place 
for  a  long  period,  a  period  far  longer,  in  fact, 
than  the  time  in  which  they  abode  in  Gilgal. 
Dehtzsch  asks  why  this  circumcision  did 
not  take  place  before,  why  it  was  not  per- 
formed as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  brook 
Zered.    The  Answer  ie  that,  until  the 
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dan  was  crossed,  they  had  not  taken  formal 
possession  of  their  own  land.  As  soon  as, 
under  the  Divine  protection,  they  had 
crossed  the  Jordan,  the  long-delayed  pro- 
mise was  fulfilled.  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  accomphshed,  and  now  they, 
in  their  turn,  had  to  place  themselves  once 
more  in  the  position  of  God's  covenant 
people,  bound  to  serve  Him  with  their  whole 
heart.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion see  Keil's  Commentary,  and  Hengsten- 
berg  in  the  passage  cited  above.  We  may 
observe  that  God  fulfils  His  part  of  the 
covenant  first,  and  then  it  is  man's  duty  to 
fulfil  his.  God,  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, first  places  us  in  the  state  of 
salvation.  Then  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
make  that  salvation  sure  by  overcoming 
God's  enemies,  by  the  help  which  He  never 
falls  to  afford.  Give  us.  This  introduction 
of  the  tirst  person  into  the  middle  of  the 
sentence  is  unexpected.  Some  MSS.  and 
editors  read  "  to  them  "  (see  note  on  ver. 
1,  and  Psa.  Ixvi.  6,  where  there  is  a  similar 
change  of  person).  A  land  that  floweth  witli 
milk  and  honey.  This,  says  Keil, "  is  a  stand- 
ing expression  in  the  Pentateuch  to  express 
the  great  fertility  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Milk  and  honey  are  produced  by  a  land  rich 
in  grass  and  flowers,  which  were  both  of  them 
plentiful  in  Canaan  (see  Isa.  vii.  15,  22). 
Milk,  not  only  of  cows,  out  of  sheep  and  goats 
also  (Deut.  xxzii.  14),  and  eaten  sometimes 
sweet,  at  other  times  thick  or  curdled  (HS^Dn), 
was  a  leading  article  of  food  amongst  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day 
in  most  Eastern  countries,  and  Palestine  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Honey  also,  especially  that  of  wild  bees,  was 
found  in  large  quantities  (Judg.  xiv.  8,sqq.  ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  26 ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  and  is  still 
found,  notwithstanding  its  present  desolate 
condition."  Some  have  thought  E^QT  to 
mean  the  newly  expressed  juice  of  grapes, 
which,  under  the  Arabic  name  of  dibs,  is 
largely  used  at  present  in  Palestine,  and  is 
even  exported  to  other  countries.  But  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  13,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  wild  honey 
is  clearly  meant,  which  is  to  this  day  depo- 
sited by^  bees,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
whence  it  often  overflows  and  is  received 
into  vessels  placed  beneath  (see  Prov.  v.  3 ; 
Cant.  iv.  11 ;  Jahn,  *  Biblical  Archaeology ; ' 
and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.) 

Ver.  8.— Till  they  were  whole.  Literally, 
till  they  revived,  as  in  Gen.  xx.  7  ;  2  Kings 
L  2 ;  viii.  8.  Objections  have  been  raised 
(see  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in  loc.)  to  the  possi- 
bUity  of  this  circumcision  taking  place  in  one 
day.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  calculation 
that  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of 
(he  people  who   remained  had  been  eir- 


cumcised  already,  and  that  therefore  such 
an  operation  as  this  could  be  performed 
with  the  utmost  ease  in  a  very  short  time, 
llhe  word  ^p  is  used  here  again,  since  the 

people  were  still  Gentiles  until  the  rite  ol 
circumcision  was  performed. 

Ver.  9. — The  reproach  of  Egypt.  Either 
(1)  the  reproach  which  comes  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  (2)  the  reproach  of  having 
sojourned  in  Egypt.  Keil  incorrectly  states 
that  •'  the  genitive  always  denotes  the  person 
from  whom  the  reproach  comes  "  (see  Isa. 
liv.  4,  "the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood," 
t.e.,  the  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  thee 
for  being  a  widow ;  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  30, 
"reproach  of  famine,"  i.e.,  the  reproach 
which  comes  from  being  doomed  to  suffer 
famine).  If  we  accept  (1)  we  must  refer  the 
phrase  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Egyptians,  that  all  their  vain- 
glorious boasts  were  worthless,  and  that 
they  were  never  destined  to  occupy  the  land 
which  they  declared  God  had  given  to  them. 
Hengstenberg  (*  Geschichte.  des  Keiches 
Gottes,'  p.  207)  regards  it  strangely  as  the 
reproach  the  Egyptians  cast  upon  them  that 
they  were  rejected  of  God.  If  (2)  it  must  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  reproach  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  slaves,  a  reproach  that 
was  rolled  away  by  the  fact  of  their  standing 
as  freemen  on  the  soil  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  their  fathers.  But  Knobel  supposes 
(3)  that  it  was  their  down-trodden  miserable 
condition  in  Egypt,  a  condition  which  was 
only  partially  ameliorated  during  their  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness,  in  the  course  of 
which,  accustomed  to  a  settled  existence, 
thev  must  have  had  much  to  endure. 
♦'With  the  arrival  in  Canaan,"  he  adds, 
"  all  this  came  to  an  end.  All  those  who 
had  deserved  punishment  were  dead,  all  the 
uncircumcised  were  circumcised,  reproach 
and  misery  were  put  aside,  and  Israel,  as 
the  worthy  community  of  God,  entered  on  a 
new  life."  This  interpretation,  more  precise 
and  clear  than  (2),  best  satisfies  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  passage.  Some  have 
regarded  their  uncircumcised  state  as  the 
"  reproach  of  Egypt."  But  this,  as  Heng- 
stenberg remarks,  could  hardly  be,  for  none 
but  the  Egyptian  priests  were  circumcised. 
Origen  (Hom.  4,  'Lib.  Jesu  Nave')  teaches  the 
following  lesson  from  this  passage :  |*  Fuimus 
enim  nos  aliquando  insipientes,  increduli, 
errantes,  servientes  desideriis  et  voluptati- 
bus  variis,  in  malitiam,  et  invidia,  odibiles, 
odientes  invicem.  Non  tibi  videntur  hsBO 
opprobia  esse,  et  opprobia  ^g>'pti  ?  Sed  ex 
quo  venit  Christus,  et  dedit  nobis  secundam 
circumoisionem  per  baptismum  regenera- 
tionis,  et  purgavit  animas  nostras,  abjeoi- 
mus  hflBo  omnia."  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  spiritual  circumcision  Christians  haye 
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received,  and  the  obligation  to  purity  thus 
imposed,  he  adds,  "  Jam  tibi  enim  non  hcet 
templo  Dei  nti,  nisi  in  sanctitato,  neo 
membra  Christi  ad  iudignum  dare  negotium 
...  Si  quando  te  malae  concupiscentiaD 
pulsat  illecebra  .  .  .  die  non  sum  meus, 
enitus  enim  sum  pretio  sanguinis  Christi, 
et  membrum  ipsius  efifectus  sum."  Theo- 
doret  remarks  how  the  Israehtes  who  had 
been  circumcised  perished  in  the  wilder- 
ness, while  their  uncircumcised  children 
were  miraculously  preserved  and  brought 
over  Jordan.  A  remarkable  commentaiy  this 
on  the  words,  "Now  circumcision  verily 
profiteth  if  thou  keep  the  law  ;  but  if  thou 
be  a  breaker  of  the  law  thy  circumcision  is 
made  un circumcision"  (Bom.  ii.  25.  Cf. 
1  Cor.  vii  19).  He  also  remarks  that  "  we 
may  here  learn  how  we,  who  have  recti vod 
spiritual  circumcision,  thereby  laid  aside  ilie 
reproaoh  of  ain."    Trusting  by  nature  in  the 


spiritual  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  we 
are  slaves  to  sin  and  corruption.  When  we 
enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  is  rolled  away,  and  we  enjoy 
'*  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  " 
(see  Rom.  vi.  18 — 22  ;  GaL  v.  1 ;  also  John 
viii.  32 — 36).  Gilgai  It  is  quite  possible, 
since  the  word  to  roll  is  in  Hebrew,  as 
indeed  in   EngUsh,    spoken   of  a  circular 

motion    and    since     ?yp}   is    a  wheel  in 

Hebrew,  that  the  place,  like  Geliloth,  t.«., 
circles  (ch.  xviii.  17),  originally  meant  a 
circle,  and  that  the  new  signification  was 
attached  to  the  name  from  this  moment. 
If  Deut.  xi.  30  be  not  a  later  insertion,  the 
place  was  known  by  the  name  before  this 
time.  The  root  is  found  in  the  Aryan  ai 
well  as  in  the  Semitic  languages  (as  in  the 
Greek  KvXttu,  eiXa>,  and  the  Latin  volvo, 
globtis). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — T7ie  great  renewal  of  the  covenant  Matthew  Henry  yery 
felicitously  quotes  here  and  combines  the  two  passages  (Cant.  viii.  6  and  vi.  10), 
"  Who  is  this  that  cometli  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her  beloved,  who 
looks  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners  ?  "  Terrible  as  an  army  in  the  eyes  of  her  enemies  (ver.  1) ; 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  when  the  reproach  of  Egypt  is  rolled  away 
(ver.  9). 

I.  Israel  is  a  type  of  the  Church  op  God  in  her  warfare  against  sin. 
When  God's  Chm-ch  resolutely  binds  herself  to  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
their  heart  must  needs  melt,  neither  is  there  spirit  in  them  any  more.  *'  Then 
Satan  doth  fear,  his  citadels  fall,"  says  the  hymn.  For  the  Church  comes  in  the 
strength  of  her  Lord.  The  "  strong  man  armed  "  must  have  his  "  armour,  wherein 
he  trusted,"  taken  from  him,  and  the  spoils  of  human  souls  which  he  has  so 
industriously  acquired  must  be  divided,  because  *'  the  stronger  than  he  "  has  come 
upon  him  and  bound  him.  Satan  has  no  weapons  for  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
the  Body  of  Christ.  His  weapons  are  to  corrupt,  to  deceive,  to  persuade  to  a  spirit 
of  compromise  with  the  world.  So  it  has  ever  been  that  he  has  triumphed  by 
corrupting  the  Church  of  God.  Whenever  God's  disciples  have  gone  forth  to  battle 
boldly  and  unflinchingly  against  evil,  they  have  been  victorious.  They  first 
humbled  impurity  and  licentiousness,  as  well  as  unbelief.  If  they  did  not  destroy 
these  enemies  of  the  soul,  they  at  least  compelled  them  to  hide  their  heads,  to 
shrink  into  comers,  to  admit  unwillingly  the  superiority  of  purity  and  faith  by 
ceasing  to  parade  sins  of  this  kind  openly  before  the  world.  Next  came  the  conflict 
with  brute  violence,  which  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  ministers 
of  religion.  Shameless  and  cynical  efirontery  in  vice  among  those  very  ministers  of 
rehgion,  when  the  Church  became  corrupt,  was  next  put  down,  even  in  spite  of  the 
weapons  of  force  and  temporal  authority.  So  in  later  days  a  good  cause  has  ever 
been  victorious  against  the  most  overwhelming  odds,  when  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  perseverance  and  faith.  Witness  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  first  here,  and  next 
in  America,  so  that  even  the  Portuguese  themselves,  once  the  most  hardened 
offenders  in  this  respect,  are  now  offering  their  co-operation  with  the  English  to  put 
it  down.  So,  again,  the  voice  of  God's  faithful  ones  has  spoken,  and  men  dare  not 
now  stand  up  to  take  away  one  another's  Uves  in  this  Christian  land  for  a  few 
hasty  words,  spoken  without  reflection.  This  may  embolden  us  when  we  take  up 
our  weapons  of  prayer   and   holy  exhortation  to   denounce  the    sins  that  yet 
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remain  nmong  ns — the  reproach  of  intemperance,  the  scandalous  opium  traffic  by 
which  the  revenue  of  India  is  largely  supported,  our  commercial  dishonesty,  and  all 
the  other  reproaches  of  our  age.  Against  these  must  the  Church  of  Christ  gird  on 
l^er  armour,  and  never  cease  to  wage  a  conflict,  until  the  promised  day  shall  oome, 
when  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  But  one  caution  must  be  borne  in  mind.  When  we  buckle  on 
our  armour  afresh  to  contend  against  our  enemies,  we  must  first  cross  our  Jordan.  We 
must  solemnly,  that  is,  sever  ourselves  from  the  wayward  and  wandering  past. 
Like  Daniel  (chap,  ix.),  we  must  "speak,  and  pray,  and  confess  our  sin,  and  the  sin 
of  our  people."  And  then  we  must  solemnly  renew  our  covenant,  our  broken 
covenant,  with  God.  Then  may  we  advance  without  fear  to  the  attack,  and  if 
Jesus  be  our  leader,  the  battle  may  be  long,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  have  victory  in 
the  end. 

II.  Israel  is  a  type  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  same  warfare.  Just 
fts  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  so  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  must  there  be  the 
moment  of  conversion,  tlie  settled  and  deliberate  resolve  to  break  with  the  past,  and 
the  passage,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ark  of  tho  covenant,  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
conscience,  the  sign  of  His  presence  in  tho  lioart,  into  the  condition  of  fellowship 
with  God.  Then  must  come  the  sokn;))  lujicvyal  of  the  covenant,  the  cu'cumcision 
of  the  heart,  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh,  the  cutting  ofif  even  those  innocent  enjoy- 
ments which  have  been  found  dangerous  in  times  past,  through  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh.  Then  the  feast  by  faith  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  making  memorial  of  our  deliverance  through  Him  from  a  cruel  bondage, 
and  then  we  must  prepare  for  the  assault.  Nor  need  we  fear  defeat.  Satan 
trembles  when  he  sees  us  determined.  His  heart  melts  witliin  liim  as  he  sees  us 
advancing  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  and  as  long 
IU3  we  are  resolute  in  the  strife,  the  victory  is  secure.  Yet  it  is  not  always  won  in 
the  same  manner.  Some  sins  fall  like  Jericho,  by  the  might  of  prayer.  Some, 
like  Ai,  when  evil  has  obtained  a  lodgment  within,  are  only  overcome  after  a 
ehamefal  humiliation,  repaired  by  a  firm  determination  to  put  away  the  secret 
defilement.  Others,  like  the  rest  of  the  cities  which  Joshua  destroyed,  will  onlj 
Buccumb  after  a  determined  and  persevering  resistance.  But  the  result  is  the  same 
in  the  end.  **  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper,"  if  thou  art 
only  steadfast  in  following  wherever  Jesus  leads.  "  Terrible  as  an  army  is  she  who 
Cometh  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her. beloved." 

III.  Worldly  wisdom  must  be  laid  aside  when  we  have  to  battle  with 
•IN.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  humanly  speaking,  than  for  Joshua  to  have 
ordered  a  general  circumcision  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  this  time.  Simeon  and 
Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  26)  had  taken  advantage  of  this  moment  to  overcome  the  She- 
chemites.  And,  leaving  God  out  of  the  question,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  had 
descended  upon  the  Israehtes  at  the  moment  of  their  helplessness,  they  would  have 
been  sure  of  an  easy  victory.  But  these  Israehtes  were  under  the  protection  of 
God.  He  could  have  worked  another  miracle  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies, 
as  easily  as  He  had  brought  them  over  Jordan.  But  He  worked  no  miracle  this 
time.  He  inspired  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  so  that  they 
dare  not  attack  them.  They  were  (juite  safe  under  His  protection,  as  long  a«  they 
obeyed  His  voice.     This  should  teach  us — 

1.  Not  to  slight  the  means  of  grace.  **  Circumf>ision  is  nothing  and  tmcirctim- 
cision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  And  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  who  relused  to  be  circumcised  as  God  had  commanded  him, 
*' that  soul"  was  to  be  "cutoff  from  his  people."  So  in  these  days,  those  who 
•'forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,"  who  make  light  of  Christian 
baptism,  who  neglect  the  Lord's  Supper,  who  treat  with  disdain  the  ordinances  set 
up  by  lawful  authority  in  the  Church,  who  kick  at  authority  and  despise  reproof, 
■hall  not  be  unpunished. 

2.  Not  to  co7nbat  sin  with  worldly  weapons.  Such  maxims  as  "  honesty  is  th« 
best  policy,"  and  other  similar  ones  which  put  the  practice  of  virtue  upon  groundi 
•f  success  in  this  life  and  worldly  oonvenience,  will  always  fail  us  at  th«  chtioal 
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moraetit.  Let  the  tomptafion  bo  only  strong  enonj^h ;  let  it  only  be  clearly  more 
to  oiir  advantage  at  the  moment  when  we  are  assailed  to  yield  than  to  resist,  and 
tlie  "  canning  bosom  ain  "  (George  Herbert)  will  "  blow  away  "  all  that  "  array  " 
offences"  which  worldly  wisdom  has  set  around  our  actions.  Notliiiig  but  the 
rooted  conviction,  •'  Thou  God  seest  me  ;  "  nothing  but  the  question,  '*  How  can  I 
do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God?"  will  be  powerful  enough  to  defeat 
the  assaults  of  sin  in  cases  of  secret  overwhelming  temptation.  If  that  is  not  motive 
Btrong  enough,  nothing  will  be.  Had  the  Israelites  omitted  to  fence  themselves 
■with  the  protection  of  God's  covenant,  their  prudence  would  not  have  availed  them 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  adversaries.  But  confidence  that  they 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  higher  power  led  them  to  consecrate  themselves  first  to 
God,  and  then  to  go  out  to  battle  against  His  enemies  and  theirs. 

3.  Not  to  neglect  our  duty  for  fear  of  consequences.     No  one  could  have  been 
nnder  a  greater  temptation  to  do  this  than  Joshua.     By  his  obedience  he  was 

E lacing  himself  and  his  people  in  a  position  of  the  most  imminent  peril.  Yet  we 
ear  of  no  hesitation.  He  does  what  he  ought  to  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  Faith 
is  weaker  with  tho  great  mass  of  professing  Christians  than  it  was  with  Joshua. 
Both  in  public  and  private  affairs  men  continually  plead  the  urgency  of  the  case  as 
an  excuse  for  a  slight  derehction  of  duty.  This  is  the  case  (a)  in  affairs  of  State. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  duty  is  what  is  (though  erroneously)  called 
a  religious  duty.  Thus  in  India,  some  years  ago,  our  missionaries  were  discouraged 
in  their  efforts,  because  it  was  supposed  that  British  authority  would  be  endangered 
by  their  successes.  The  opium  traffic,  above  referred  to,  is  defended  on  the  ground 
of  the  evils  to  India  which  would  result  from  a  financial  deficit.  We  sometimes 
hear  "  British  interests "  put  above  duty.  Yet  without  attempting  to  decide 
whether  this  has  been  bo  in  any  given  case,  the  broad  general  principle  must  be 
laid  down  that  no  fear  of  consequences  to  our  vast  and  most  valuable  power  ought 
to  induce  us,  as  a  nation,  to  take  one  single  step  that  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
grounds  of  abstract  justice.  We  may  be  certain  that  in  the  long  run  the  most  con- 
Bcientious  pohcy  will  be  the  most  advantageous.  Yet  even  if  not,  **let  justice  bo 
done,  though  the  heavens  should  fall."  We  find  the  same  tendency  at  work  (6)  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Those  who  are  in  high  office  in  the  Church  often  display 
over-timidity  from  the  sense  of  the  grave  responsibihty  that  action  throws  npon 
them.  Nor  should  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  be  absent.  Yet  where  duty  is 
clear  there  is  no  responsibility  at  all.  Consequences  in  such  a  case  should  not  be 
weighed.  They  may  sometimes — though  not  so  often  as  is  supposed — serve  to 
help  in  the  decision  where  duty  lies.  But  they  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  duty.  Lastly  (c),  we  come  to  the  case  of  private  persons,  and  we  find 
the  same  tendency  at  work.  The  tradesman  or  professional  man  adopts  the  com- 
mercial morality  of  his  fellows,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  says  that  he  shall 
be  ruined  if  he  does  not.     Let  him  take  example  by  Joshua. 

IV.  The  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  was  a  renewal  of  its  responsi- 
bilities AND  BLESSINGS.  The  Covenant  of  circumcision  had  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, which  Moses  as  weU  as  f>t.  Paul  pointed.  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin 
of  your  heart." 

1.  It  was  a  covenant  of  mortification.  It  implied  the  restraint  of  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  by  a  painful  process.  This  is  to  be  the  Christian's  daily  work.  In  the 
place  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  ease,  we  are  to  be  the  disciples  of  Him  who  "had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head."  The  promptings  of  our  lower  nature  are  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  check.  Strict  and  severe  moderation  in  all  allowed  comlorts 
is  our  duty.  Even  our  leisure  and  our  recreations  must  often  be  broken  in  upon 
by  the  thought  of  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  for  whom  Ho  would 
have  us  Uve.  '*  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow 
his  steps."     The  Christian  life,  therefore,  is  incompatible  with  self-indulgence. 

2.  It  was  a  covenant  of  war  fa/re.  The  covenant  was  solemnly  renewed  on  the 
entrance  into  the  promised  land.  But  it  was  understood  that,  before  the  blessingi 
of  that  land  could  be  enjoyed,  every  nation  that  inhabited  it  must  be  extirpated. 
In  like  manner  the  Christian  is  pledged  to  an  unceasing  warfare  with  ain. 
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8.  The  covenant,  once  hroTcen,  could  be  renewed  when  the  Israeliten  were  willing 
to  renew  it.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Christian.  He  may  cast  himself  out  of  the  favour 
of  God  by  his  disobedience.  But  God  yearns  after  him,  and,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  sees  him  when  "yet  a  great  way  off,"  and  runs  to  meet  him.  Only 
there  must  be  the  willingness  to  endure  the  restraints  of  the  covenant.  The  step  to 
reconciliation  is  circumcision.  That  is,  we  cannot  be  reconciled  to  God  until  we 
have  ^sincerely  resolved  to  "mortify  and  kill  all  vices;"  to  hve  a  hard  and  self- 
denying  life ;  to  be  watchful  against  the  flesh  and  its  tyranny,  and  to  devote  our- 
selves ijeart  and  soul  to  the  service  of  our  Master,  with  all  its  grievous  restraints 
upon  self-pleasing  and  self-interest. 

4t,  The  renewal  of  the  covenant  removed  the  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  full  of  God's  mercy  to  penitent  sinners. 
*'  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?  Is  he  a  pleasant  child  ?  For  since  I  spake  against 
him  I  do  earnestly  remember  him  still "  (Jer.  xxxi.  20).  *'  Bring  forth  the  best 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him :  .  .  .  for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  aUve  again ;  he 
was  lost,  and  is  found  "  (Luke  iv.  22 — 24).  The  past  is  forgotten  when  the  smner 
turns  to  God.  "  Their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  "  Ye  were 
as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your 
Bouls"  (1  Pet.  ii  25.  See  also  2  Cor.  v.  17—21 ;  Eph.  ii.  1—6,  &c.).  We  may 
approach  God  in  all  confidence  as  our  loving  Father  (Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  12) ;  not  from 
any  trust  in  ow  own  merits,  but  because  we  are  *'  accepted  in  the  beloved" 
(Eph.  i  6). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  6 — 11. — Circumcision  and  the  passover  were  the  two  sacraments  of  the  old 
covenant.  The  first  set  forth  the  truth  that  enrolment  among  the  people  of  God 
must  be  accompanied  with  the  putting  away  of  evil.  The  second  represented  the 
past  deUverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  future  deUverance  from  all 
the  perils  of  the  wUdemess  by  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  the  final  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise.  On  the  eve  of  the  decisive  conflict,  God  commands  His  people 
to  make  a  solemn  renewal  of  these  two  covenants.  Israel  must  be  afresh  conse- 
crated to  Him  by  that  corenant  of  circumcision  which  symbolises  holiness  by  the 
orucifiiion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  that  passover  feast,  which  is  at  once  the  symbol  of 
past  and  future  deUverances.  Thus  also  should  the  Christian  gird  himself  for  the 
conflict  of  the  spiritual  life.  When  he  enlists  under  the  banner  of  his  God,  he 
ought,  as  it  were,  to  renew  his  baptismal  vows,  by  what  St.  Peter  calls  "  the 
Answer  of  a  good  conscience,"  thus  dedicating  himself  to  God  in  the  renunciation  of 
all  the  defilements  of  sin,  by  that  circumcision  of  the  heart  which  was  the  deep 
truth  signified  by  the  old  fleshly  rite.  And  further,  by  partaking  of  the  Christian 
passover  feast,  he  should  testify  his  entire  trust  in  redeeming  love  by  receiving  this 
most  sacred  pledge  of  love,  and  deriving  from  it  the  needed  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength.  That  which  is  true  of  the  individual  Christian  is  true  also  of  the  Church. 
It  requires  to  be  constantly  baptized  afresh  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  receive 
the  pledges  and  seals  of  the  grace  of  redemption,  as  a  preparation  for  its  spiritual 
conflicts.  There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  occasion  of  this  first  passover  celebrated  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Israelites 
"  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land  "  (ch.  v.  10,  11).  Thus  they  not  only  had  in  this 
feast  a  pledge  of  the  promised  deliverance,  but  an  earnest  of  the  good  things  to 
cOiME.  They  not  only  had  a  fresh  guarantee  of  the  promise,  but  a  beginning  of  its 
fulfilment.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Christian  sacrament.  WhUe  it  is  an 
essentially  spiritual  feast,  it  still  gives  in  part  that  which  it  sets  forth  and  symbolises. 
Faith  receives  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism,  and  ieeds  upon  the  invisible  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ  is  to  the  soul  *'  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  "  (John  vi.  31).  Tims  even  before  the  Jordan  is  crossed,  the  Christian  soul 
eats  of  the  com  of  the  land  of  promise. — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  9, 10, — Sacrwmental  contecration  of  life.    We  may  with  advantage  lingei 
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over  the  story  of  this  chapter.  It  has  lessons  which  will  never  die,  and  appeali 
which  will  never  grow  old.  It  is  a  testimony  against  a  form  of  evil  so  common 
and  so  dangerous  that  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  suffer  from  it.  It 
brings  before  us  the  question  of  the  neglect  of  sacraments^  and  the  wisdom  of 
repairing  that  neglect.     To  bring  the  chief  points  before  us^  observe  first — 

I.  We  are  prone  to  neglect  the  sacraments  op  God.  The  neglect  reported 
here  strikes  us  as  very  strange.  With  the  great  miracles  in  recollection  which  had 
accompanied  theii  leaving  Egypt,  it  should,  we  feel,  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  have  forgotten  or  disobeyed  their  God.  But  here  we  have  the  statement  that 
the  entire  nation  had  neglected  the  sacramental  circumcision ;  and  the  narrative 
leaves  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  had  not  been  some  irregularity  in  the 
observance  of  the  passover  as  well.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  such  neglect.  Per- 
haps the  first  sacrament  was  overshadowed  by  the  law  given  at  Sinai,  the  pre- 
occupation with  the  new  rites  leading  to  the  neglect  of  the  old.  The  more  so  as, 
excepting  the  precept  impUed  in  the  word,  "  No  unoircumcised  person  shall  eat 
thereof,"  there  was  no  precept  given  at  Sinai  concerning  this  rite.  Probably  th© 
neglect  of  the  one  carried  with  it  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Possibly  some  suUen* 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  length  of  their  desert  wanderings  intensified  this 
feeling.  However  that  may  be,  here  we  have  the  fact  that  beneath  the  eyes  of  the 
law-giver  the  people  neglect  the  observance  of  one  or  both  of  these  rites.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  that  they  are  under  any  interdict,  as  some  have  imagined.  There  ia 
no  trace  of  a  prohibition  to  observe  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  simple,  sheer 
neglect.  If  we  feel  it  strange  they  should  neglect  these  rites,  we  ought  to  feel  it 
stranger  still  that  they  find  so  many  to-day  who  resemble  them  in  doing  go.  Like 
Israel,  we  have  sacraments.  As  they  had  one  for  the  individual  confession  of  be- 
longing to  God,  we  have  the  rite  of  Baptism ;  as  they  had  the  social  sacrament  of 
the  Passover,  we  have  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  everywhere,  from  some 
reason  or  other,  we  see  both  neglected.  Both  meant  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  can  make  inteUigently  the  avowals  which  they  express,  both  are  neglected. 
Sometimes,  through  carelessness  and  misconception,  baptism  will  be  neglected; 
but  sometimes,  merely  because  it  is  irksome,  or  because  it  seems  not  essential  to 
salvation,  or  because  it  carries  with  it  reproach  for  Christ,  or  involves  responsi- 
bihty,  persons  are  found  neglecting  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  the  Saviour  meant 
them  to  observe.  And  for  much  the  same  reasons  the  other,  the  social  sacrament,  is 
neglected.  Around  every  Christian  Church  there  ia  a  fringe  composed  of  persons 
ahve  to  the  glory  of  the  gospel  who  yet  shrink  from  the  formal  rites  of  covenant 
with  God.  How  much  fiiey  lose  by  it,  none  can  tell.  The  mental  clearness ;  the 
safety  that  lies  in  a  well-defined  position;  the  higher  purposa;  the  greater  ease 
with  which  the  confession  of  Christ  is  made  and  the  denial  of  Christ  avoided ;  the 
closer  and  firmer  fellowship  with  God's  saints,  with  all  its  quickening  influences — 
these  are  all  forfeited  by  the  dull  neglect  of  a  blessed  rite.  And  how  much  the 
Church  and  the  world  lose  by  their  lukewarmness,  by  their  refusal  of  service,  by 
their  unintentional  but  seiions  influence  in  abating  the  spirit  of  religious  earnest- 
ness I  Of  these  they  never  think-  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  indolence  of  their 
natures,  or  the  timidity  of  their  hearts,  to  abstain  from  aU  avowals  ;  and  so,  like 
Israel,  they  neglect  the  sacraments  of  God.  Let  those  guilty  of  such  action 
remember  that  the  sacraments  are  commandments  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  sin  on  the  one  hand  and  danger  on  the  other.     Secondly  observe — 

II.  God  permits  us  to  repair  our  neglect  and  enter  into  covenant  with 
Him.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  God ;  that  in  rites  in  which  all  the  promises  made  are  made  by  Him,  not  by 
us.  He  should  bind  Himself  to  be  our  redeeming  God  ;  that  in  the  one  sacrament 
He  should  make  offer  of  cleansing  from  all  guilt,  and  in  the  other  of  the  bread  of 
immortal  life.  It  is  a  matter  more  marvellous  still  that  to  those  who  have  neg- 
lected those  rites  for  stretches  of  years  He  yet  extends  the  permission  to  approach 
them.  Bat  so  it  is.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  this  willingness.  He  had  httle  hope 
of  much  honour  or  satisfaction  from  Israel.  They  would  be  a  rebellious  and  gain- 
Maying  people  through  all  their  future.    ¥et  here  He  allows  them  again  to  resooM 
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their  relation  to  Him,  to  **lay  hold  on  his  covenant."  It  is  no  slight  mercy  to  ua 
that  God  is  willing  still  to  enter  into  an  *'  everlasting  covenant  with  us,  ordered  in 
all  things  and  sure."  If  now  our  neglect  is  regretted,  let  not  despair  prolong  it 
Whatever  falseness  to  conscience  we  have  been  guilty  of.  He  keeps  the  door  open, 
and  gives  us  what  we  have  no  title  to  expect— the  opportunity  to  repair  neglect. 
He  lays  it  as  a  charge  on  aU  to  observe  these  covenant  rites,  so  that  we  cannot 
without  being  disobedient  keep  outside  of  a  covenant  relation  to  Him.  Belong  to 
the  Church  of  the  redeemed.  Let  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  city  of  God  be 
upon  you.  When  God  permits  ub  to  repair  our  neglect,  let  us  do  so.  Thirdly 
observe — 

III.  All  beginning  ant  new  enterprise  should  begin  it  with  God.  Isreal 
has  a  great  task  before  it.  He  will  do  well  to  lay  hold  on  God's  strength  to  help  him. 
The  messenger  of  God's  justice,  he  must  himself  be  just.  "  They  must  be  holy 
who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  Exposed  to  great  strain  and  great  difficulty, 
they  act  wisely  to  close  with  God,  and  gain  Him  on  their  side.  In  this  we  have 
lessons  for  several  classes.  First,  for  the  young,  and  those  beginning  life.  When 
life  is  yet  all  before  you,  and  the  struggle  with  your  foes  yet  to  come,  join  your 
redeeming  God  in  solemn  covenant.  Many  a  life  would  have  been  saved  from 
wreck  had  this  been  done.  Save  yours.  You  wiU  be  saved  many  a  grief,  and 
come  safe  out  of  every  danger,  if  in  the  beginning  of  your  career  before  leaving 
Gilgal  you  enter  into  sacramental  covenant  with  your  Saviour.  Well  begun  is 
half  done.  And  a  good  beginning  of  the  better  life  secures  its  perfectest  and 
easiest  development.  The  earliest  is  always  the  most  convenient  season  for  the 
great  rehgious  decisions  of  life.  (2)  Those  not  young,  but  yet  entering  on  some 
new  career,  some  new  set  of  experiences  or  duties  or  dangers,  will  always  act 
vsdsely  by  consecrating  the  opening  of  a  new  career.  Begin  all  things  with  God. 
His  wisdom  will  preserve  from  error,  and  His  power  from  all  danger.  Hallow  the 
new  undertaking,  the  enjoyment  of  the  new  mercy,  the  experience  of  the  new 
trial,  by  getting  closer  to  God.  Commence  business  life,  commence  m^arried  life^ 
commence  your  life  in  a  strange  land^  by  special  consecration.  Let  all  ponder 
these  matters.  Let  those  who  have  made,  keep  their  sacramental  vows,  and  those 
who  have  neglected  make  them  ;  for  while  the  Saviour  is  honoured  by  them  and 
rejoices  in  them,  their  blessings  on  ourselves  surpass  all  our  conce^jtions. — Q« 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  V.  10—12. 


Tn  PASSOVER   AND   THE  CESSATION  OF   THB 

MANNA. — Ver.  10. — And  kept  tlie  passover. 
In  reference  to  the  question  which  has  been 
discussed  above,  whether  the  passover  was 
kept  after  the  rebellion  at  Kadesh-Bamea, 
Keil  notices,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
only  no  mention  of  a  passover  as  having  been 
kept  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  after  Num. 
ii.  1,  but  there  is  not  even  any  instance 
given  of  the  law  of  sacrifice  having  been 
observed  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  ;  see  above, 
ch.  iv.  13.  *'  Vides  ergo  quia  nemo  immun- 
dns  facit  pascha,  nemo  incircumcisns  f^ed 
quionmque  mundus  fuerit  et  circumcisus, 
sicut  et  apostolus  interpretatur  dicens  ete- 
nim  pascha  nostrum  immolatus  eat  Chris- 
tus.  Itaque  diem  festum  celebremus  non 
in  fermento  veteri,  Bed  in  azvmis  smceri- 
tatis  et  veritatis  "  (Origen,  Horn.  6,  on 
Joahoitj.     "  When  •oldien  take  th*  field. 


they  are  apt  to  think  themselves  ezcnsed 

from  religious  exercises  (they  have  not  time 
nor  thought  to  attend  to  them) ;  yet  Joshua 
opens  the  campaign  with  one  act  of  devo- 
tion after  another  "  (Matthew  Henry). 

Ver.  11. — The  old  com.  The  produce  of 
the  land  ;  b'terally,  that  which  y)asse8  from 
off  it,  from  "13^  to  pass  over.  Whether  new 
or  old  we  have  no  means  of  telling.  The 
barley  would  be  ripe  (see  note  on  ch.  ii.  6), 
but  the  wheat  harvest  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  morrow  after  the  sabbath.  The 
15th  Nisan  (see  Num.  xxxiii.  3).  The 
law  of  the  wave  sheaf  (Levit.  xxiii.  10,  11) 
was  intended  to  apply  to  com  raised  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  own  land,  after  Canaan 
had  been  divided  to  them  for  an  inheritance 
(see  Exod.  xxiii.  16).  And  parched  com ; 
i.e.,  ears  roasted  at  the  fire,  and  the  grain 
afterwards  rubbed  out,  a  custom  still  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  (se*  Levit.  ii.  14  ;  1  Sam. 
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xvii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28,  Ac.  See  also  for 
the  precept  here  fallowed,  Levit.  xxiii.  14). 
This  verse  ther-foro  adds  some  continuation 
to  the  view  that  until  their  arrival  in  Pales- 
tine a  full  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
law  was  impt)ssibK'  (see  above,  ver.  6). 
Yer.  12. — Tlie  manna  ceased.    It  ceased 


when  the  Israelites  entered  a  cultivated 
region.  The  eastern  portion  of  their  in- 
heritance, though  well  suited  for  pastoral 
purposes  (see  ch.  i.  12),  was  not  a  land  of 
agricultural  produce.  Thertfuio  thenuinna 
did  not  r>ease  until  the  Israeiiles  had  crusBod 
the  Jordan. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  10 — 12. —  The  passover  and  the  cessation  of  manna. 

I.  The  kenkwal  of  the  covenant  must  be  attended  with  the  observance 
OF  ITS  LAWS.  When  the  Christian  desires  to  return  and  to  serve  God  after  a  peiiod 
of  disobedience  and  rebeUion,  he  must  prepare  himself,  by  repentance  and  morti- 
fication, to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  slain  Lamb  of  God  in  the  sacrament  which  He 
has  ordained.  Thus  he  makes  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  through  wliich 
alone  he  has  obtained  pardon  ;  he  feeds  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
he  appUes  to  himself  all  the  blessings  which  come  from  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 
And  he  moreover  calls  men  to  witness,  by  thus  joining  his  brethren  in  the  solemn 
celebration,  of  his  intention  to  be  henceforth  an  obedient  servant  of  Christ.  Thus 
he  sets  his  seal  to  tho  vow  of  obedience  which  he  has  just  made,  he  invokes  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  his  brethren  in  his  recovery  from  the  snare  of  Satan  ; 
he  binds  himself  to  them  anew  in  his  renewed  participation  with  them  in  the  new 
hfe  of  the  Spirit. 

II.  When  the  promised  land  is  entered,  all  extraordinary  dispensations 
OF  God's  providence  cease.  This  is  the  case  (1)  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Chm-ch,  (2)  in  that  of  the  individual. 

1.  In  the  history  of  the  Church.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in 
which  all  the  miraculous  gifts  of  God,  heahng,  prophecy,  the  working  of  miracles, 
ceased  when  Jesus  Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven.  Up  to  His  coming  the  world 
had  been  under  tutors  and  governors,  and  the  Father  needed  continually  to  inter- 
vene  with  revelations  and  portents,  and  interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  After  His  coming  these  were  gradually  withdrawn.  The  Church  passed 
from  the  region  of  the  extraordinary  dispensations  of  God's  providence  to  the 
ordinary  working  of  His  laws.  Before  those  laws  were  fully  matured,  there  needed 
perpetual  interferences  to  compensate  for  their  imperfection.  His  whole  counsel 
once  made  known  in  Christ,  the  laws  of  the  spuitual,  hke  those  of  the  natural 
world  move  on  in  their  regular  course. 

S.  In  the  history  of  the  individual.  When  man  is  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
an  alien  from  the  covenant  of  God,  and  out  of  His  favour,  he  is  not  under  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  God's  grace.  He  is  kept  ahve,  so  far  as  he  hves  at  all, by 
unexpected  manifestations  of  His  mercy.  Smitings  of  conscience,  restraints  of 
circumstances,  checks  imposed  in  unexpected  ways  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  passions,  prevent  him  from  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  land  where  no 
bread  or  water  is.  But  when  he  returns  to  the  fold  of  God  thcoe  extraordinary 
manifestations  are  vouchsafed  no  longer.  There  are  the  ordinary  suppHes  of  grace 
to  be  obtained  in  God's  Church — the  treasures  of  God's  Holy  Word,  the  answers  to 
daily  pubUc  and  private  prayer,  the  uplifting  of  the  heart  which  follows  on  the 
exercise  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  outpouring  of  Divine  life  which  follows  on  the 
devout  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  And  all  these  have  their  blessed  results  in 
a  steady  growth  in  grace.  The  miraculous  manna  ceases.  In  lis  stead  we  eat  of 
the  old  com  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  in  which  we  find  onrselves  placed  by  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 

III.  The  PASSOVER  must  not  be  eaten  by  the  uncircumcised.  Hence  we 
learn  that  no  one  can  spiritually  feed  on  Christ  who  is  harbom-ing  unrepented  sin. 
Such  an  one  is  not  fit  to  come  to  the  Christian  Passover,  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion.     He  may  "  eamaUy  and  visibly  press  the  sacrament  with  his  teeth* 
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yet  is  he  in  nowise  partaker  of  Christ."  He  who  would  feed  on  "  Christ  our 
Passover,"  who  '*  has  been  saorificed  for  us,"  must  do  so  with  the  unleavened  bread 
of  purity  (eiXiicptvcta)  and  truth.  And  finally,  none  can  sit  down  at  the  marriage 
Bupper  of  the  Lamb  save  he  that  hath  on  the  wedding  garment.  Compare  tho 
rales  for  the  passover  in  Exod.  xii.  43—49 ;  and  Num.  ix.  10 — 14, 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  12. — The  special  and  the  customary.  This  verse  is  one  of  the  proofs  that 
the  supply  of  manna  was  miraculous,  ceasing  as  it  did  at  the  exact  moment  when 
it  was  no  longer  needed.  Other  proofs  are,  that  a  double  portion  fell  each  Friday, 
and  none  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  if  kept  longer  than  a  day  it  became  corrupt 
and  stank,  except  on  the  day  of  rest,  when  it  remained  pure  and  wholesome.  Let 
ns  look  at — 

I.  Manna,  as  a  special  provision  for  a  special  exigency.  1.  The  exigency  shows 
us  that  even  under  the  guidance  of  God  there  is  no  exemption  from  trial.  At  first 
all  had  seemed  easy  and  comfortable.  Passing  through  the  sea  as  on  dry  ground, 
the  Israelites  soon  beheld  their  late  tyrants  dead  on  the  seashore.  The  bitter 
waters  of  Marah  were  sweetened  and  Elim  furnished  its  wells  and  palm-trees  for 
their  refireshment.  A  month  passed.  The  dough  cakes  were  nearly  finished,  and 
provisions  began  to  fail.  The  murmuring  of  fear  and  discontent  was  heard.  Those 
whom  the  sea  had  not  devoured  qgiaked  lest  the  hungry  wilderness  should  destroy 
them.  Forgetting  the  tasks  and  bondage  of  Egypt,  they  remembered  only  its  flesh- 
pots,  garhc,  onions,  and  bread,  and  now  they  could  wish  rather  to  have  died  in 
ravenous  plenty  than  live  in  noble  penury.  Tho  Almighty  will  thus  prove  His 
people.  He  does  not  always  conduct  them  by  easy  roads,  for  He  values  the  disci- 
phne  of  their  spirits  more  than  the  external  comfort  of  their  bodies.  Faith  is  to  be 
tested  that  it  may  come  forth  as  "  gold  tried  in  the  fire."  2.  The  provision  assures 
us  that  under  the  leadership  of  Qod  all  real  wants  will  he  supplied.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  appeared  in  the  cloud.  Quails — feathered  fowl — were  sent  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  morning,  manna — bread  firom  heaven.  God  would  not  suffer 
His  people  to  remain  in  absolute  need.  He  would  give  them  the  **  finest  of  the 
wheat,"  and  "  honey  out  of  the  rock."  They  should  have  the  bread  of  angels  and 
the  meat  of  kings.  Infinite  wisdom  and  might  sit  on  the  throne,  and  these  are 
engaged  for  the  believer's  support  The  light  may  flicker,  it  shall  not  be  extin- 
guished ;  or  if  ordinary  sources  of  reHef  fail,  other  springs  shall  be  discovered. 
"  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  aU  these  things."  The  gift  by 
God  of  His  beloved  Son  to  die  for  the  world  is  the  transcendent  example  of  God's 
benevolence.  Christ  is  the  true  Manna,  which  satisfies  the  hunger  of  the  soul. 
Christianity,  or  the  scheme  of  redemption,  is  the  remedy  which  Eternal  Love  has 
devised  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  sin-stricken  world  hastening  to  ruin. 

II.  The  cessation  of  the  miraculous  supply  teaches  us — 1.  Not  to  expect  to 
he  furnished  directly  from  Ood  with  what  He  enables  us  to  procure  by  our  own 
exertions.  Apparently  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Jericho 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  abandoning  to  the  Israelites  the  harvest  ripening  in 
the  fields  and  the  old  stores  housed  in  the  granaries.  The  Almighty  economises  His 
acts.  Extraordinary  occurrences  are  for  extraordinary  needs.  We  see  in  the  life 
of  Christ  that  He  would  not  perform  wondrous  works  merely  to  gratify  inordinate 
curiosity  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  unreasonable  scepticism.  The  lesson  of 
realising  our  responsibilities  is  important.  It  will  not  do  to  indolently  expect  the 
Divine  providence  and  power  to  supply  the  lack  of  human  effort.  Prayer  and  work 
must  go  together.  Not  only  faith  is  necessary,  but  exertion,  if  the  Divine  purposes 
are  to  be  accomplished.  If  on  a  specially  appointed  mission  our  Father  may  take 
care  of  us  as  He  does  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  it  is  ordinarily  our  duty  to  **  sow  and 
reap  and  gather  into  barns,"  but  without  anxiety  or  corroding  care.  2.  2b  be 
thankful /or  a  return  to  ord/i/naay  taays  cmd  meams.    The  Lu:aelite«  got  tired  •TtA 
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of  "  angels*  food ;  "  they  loathed  **  this  light  bread,"  with  all  its  sweetness.  As  at 
present  constituted,  variety  is  pleasing  to  men.  Certainly  man  is  not  yet  fitted  foi 
the  splendours  and  employments  of  the  beatific  state.  Moses  and  Elijah  spent 
many  days  on  the  mount  with  God,  but  probably  a  return  to  earthly  scenes  was 
essential  to  their  continued  life.  When  glorified,  man  may  be  able  to  live  entirely 
on  the  manna  of  heaven,  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  In  seasons  of  aflSiction 
wondrous  revelations  are  sometimes  granted ;  there  is  a  support  given  which  raises 
the  soul  above  the  surrounding  sorrow,  causing  it  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  good  to  be 
here  I  "  Deprived  of  the  usual  ordinances  and  channels  of  consolation,  the  Spirit 
ministers  of  the  things  of  God,  illumines  the  sacred  page,  makes  the  promise  oi 
Christ's  presence  a  fulfilled  reaUty.  Nevertheless,  it  rejoices  the  Christian  to  be 
permitted  to  resume  wonted  occupations  and  to  enjoy  the  customary  privileges. 
To  revel  for  a  time  in  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Alps  does  not  diminish  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  behold  again  the  quiet  beauty  of  our  much-loved  home.  As 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  passover  were  renewed,  the  exchange  of  manna 
for  ordinary  com  was  at  least  fitting,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  3.  The  duty  of 
"keeping  in  remembrance  past  displays  of  the  might  and  compassion  of  Ood. 
According  to  Exod.  xvi.  32,  a  (golden)  pot  was  to  be  filled  with  manna  and  deposited 
in  the  ark  as  a  memorial  of  grace  and  favour  received  in  the  wilderness.  Naught 
more  treacherous  than  the  memory.  The  picture  of  the  past  is  a  dissolving  view 
that  fgrows  fainter  daily  until  it  disappears  from  sight.  To  remember  what  the 
Almighty  has  done  is  pleasing  to  Him  and  beneficial  to  us.  It  rebukes  ingratitude 
and  faithlessness.  Hence  the  need  of  erecting  our  altars,  which  shall  call  to  mind 
continually  the  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed. 

III.  The  different  form  which  God's  interpositions  assumed,  Tarying  aooord' 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  His  people.  The  following  verses  narrate  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  to  Joshua,  and  the  instructions  given  respecting  the  siege  of  Jericho. 
The  stoppage  of  the  manna  nowise  implied  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  toils  of  the  wilderness  were  left  behind,  the  dangers  of  Palestine  commenced 
Help  must  be  afforded  by  different  means.  And  the  Christian  life  calls  into  promi- 
nence certain  principles  at  certain  crises.  To-day  we  want  food,  to-morrow  weapons ; 
to-day  strength,  to-morrow  guidance  ;  now  hope,  then  charity.  We  are  variously 
tested  ;  and  manifold  are  the  aids  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  thus  a  perfect  character  is 
cultured.  The  text  speaks  to  us  of  the  everlasting  rest  into  which  we  hop©  to 
enter.  It  shall  be  a  Sabbath  in  which  we  shall  live  on  the  principles  which  were 
made  ours  during  the  working  week,  and  it  shall  also  be  a  Canaan  where  we  shall 
no  longer  need  the  food  of  the  wilderness.  Faith,  as  trustful  love,  shall  survive  for 
ever,  whilst  faith,  as  beheving  hope,  shall  vanish  in  glorious  sight  and  full  fruition. 
"What  a  Passover  shall  that  be  when  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb  is  celebrated  1  The 
intermediary  dispensation  shall  terminate.  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall 
have  dehvered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father."  Can  we  anticipate  with 
joy  the  renouncing  of  the  life  on  earth  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ?  "  He  that 
eateth  me,"  said  Christ,  "shall  live  for  ever."  **To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna." — A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEK  V.  13—15. 


Ter.  13. — Wii&a.  Joshua  was  by  Jericho. 
Jfhe  preposition  2,  the  principal  meaning  of 
which  is  *'  in,"  signifies  here  ••  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xxix. 
1  (where,  however,  the  LXX.  read  '*  in  En- 
dor  "),  Ezek.  X.  15.  Perhaps  Joshua  had  as- 
cended some  hill  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
oi^  to  reoounoitre  it  alone,  and  here  h« 


received  the  directions  which  resulted  in  the 
miraculous  capture  of  the  city  (see  also  Qen. 

xiii.  18,  where  \57Nt3  cannot  mean  *•  in  the 
oaks,"  nor  tHDriB  "'in  Hebron "O.  The  LXX. 
translates  the  first  by  -Kapa  -rnv  Spvv.  The 
Vulgate  has  "juxta"  (of.  Gen.  xiv,  13) 
Origen  is  much  hampered  in  his  exposition 
here  by  the  translation  "  in."  He  asks  how 
Jehoho  ean  poMibly  be  holy  ground  wh«n  il 
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Is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and 
answers  ingeniously  that  wherever  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host  is  must  needs  be 
holy  ground).  He  lift  up  his  eyes.  Usually, 
though  not  always  (cf.  Gen.  xiii.  10),  used 
of  an  unexpected  or  marvellous  sight  (see 
Gen.  xviii.  2 ;  xxii.  13 ;  Num.  xxiv.  2 ;  1 
Sam,  vi.  13;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16).  A  man. 
This  Divine  or  angelic  vision  came,  as  was 
often  the  case,  in  human  shape  (cf.  Gen. 
1,  2;  xix.  1,  2,  10;  xxxii.  24;  Judg. 


xviu. 


xiii.  3,  6,  11;  Daniel  x.  16,  18;  xii.  6,  7. 
See  note  on  next  verse).  With  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand.  As  in  Num.  xxii.  31 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  16  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  24).  And 
Joshua  went  unto  him  and  said.  It  ap- 
pears from  this,  says  Calvin,  that  Joshua 
was  alone,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  with 
the  apparition,  if  it  appeared  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  an  enemy.  For  at  first,  unex- 
pected as  the  appearance  waa^  he  recognised 
nothing  supernatural  in  it. 

Ver.  14. — ^And  he  said,  Nay.    Many  MSS. 
which  are  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  Syriao 

versions,  have  1?  for  *i<7  here.    The  Chaldee 

and  Vulgate  read  iO,  and  the  Masorites  do 
not  reckon  this  among  the  15  passages  in 

which  y?  is  read  for  ^?7  (Keil).  But  when 
Keil  adds  that  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  ch.  xxiv.  21  decides  the  point,  he  is 
going  too  far,  since  *3  often  stands,  Uke  the 
Greek  ort,  before  a  quotation,  in  the  place 
of  our  inverted  commas  (see,  for  instance, 
Gen.  xxix.  33;  Exod.  iii.  12,  &e.).  The 
various  reading  has  no  doubt  arisen  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  passage,  for  it  appears 
grammatically  doubtful  to  which  part  of 
Joshua's  question  the  particle  of  negation 
applies.  Yet  it  is  obvious  enough  practically 
that  it  is  in  answer  to  the  last  portion  of  it. 
But  as  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  am  I  now 
come.  Literally,  *'for  (or  but)  I,  the  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host,  have  now  come.''  As 
though  he  would  say,  "  the  struggle  is  now 
imminent ;  the  conflict  is  all  but  begun;  and 
now,  at  the  critical  moment  when  my  help 
is  needed,  I,  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord,  the  leader  of  all  that  vast  army  of 
unseen  confederates,  who  are  destined  to 
marshal  the  forces  of  nature,  the  elements 
of  supernatural  terror  and  dismay,  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites,  am  come  to  help 
you."  That  the  Lord's  host  must  mean 
the  angels  is  clear  from  such  passages  as 
Gen.  xxxii.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19 ;  Psa.  ciii. 
20,  21;  cxlviii.  2;  St.  Luke  ii.  13  (cf. 
2  Kings  vi.  17).  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
'Christology,'  illustrates  by  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 
Two  opinions  have  been  held  by  the  early 
Church  concerning  this  manifestation.  The 
first  regards  it  as  the  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  visible  form ;  the  second  sup- 


poses it  to  have  been  a  created  being — an 
angel — through  whom  Jehovah  was  pleased 
to  manifest  Himself.  The  former  opinion 
was  general  in  the  earhest  ages  of  the 
Church.  The  appearance  of  the  Ariau 
heresy,  however,  brought  this  interpretation 
into  discredit.  It  was  felt  to  be  dangerous 
to  admit  it,  lest  it  should  lead  to  the  notion 
that  the  Logos,  however  great  and  glorious 
a  being  he  might  be,  however  superior  to  all 
other  created  beings,  was  nevertheless  re- 
moved by  an  infinite  interval  from  the  Su- 
preme God  Himself.  The  Jewish  interpreters 
differ  on  the  point.  Maimonides  and  others 
(see  next  note)  do  not  regard  the  appearance 
as  a  real  one.  The  majority  seem  to  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  the  Archangel 
Michael.  We  wdll  proceed  to  examine  the 
scriptural  and  patristic  evidence  on  the 
subject.  That  appearances,  beheved  to  be 
manifestations  of  God  Himself  in  a  visible 
form,  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied.    Thus  we  have  the 

voice  of  God  {T\\r\\  7\\>)  walking  hi  the  gar- 
den (Gen.  iii.  8).  Again,  in  ch.  xv.,  though 
first  God  appears  to  Abraham  in  a  vision, 
the  nature  of  the  manifestation  would  seem 
to  have  changed  in  some  respects  afterwards, 
for  we  read  "  he  brought  him  forth  abroad  " 
(ver.  5).  Again,  in  ch.  xviii.,  we  find  that 
Jehovah  "  appeared "  to  Abraham  as  he 
dwelt  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre  (ver.  1),  and 
the  narrative  would  suggest  that  Jehovah 
Himself  appeared,  and  two  attendant  angels. 
This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
Abraham  remains  in  conference  with  Je- 
hovah, while  the  two  angels  who  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Sodom  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  Jehovah,  or  to  have  re- 
ceived Divine  honours  from  Lot.  The 
"  man  "  who  (Gen.  xxxii.  24)  wrestled  with 
Jacob  is  described  afterwards  (ver.  30)  as 
"  God."  The  •*  angel  of  the  Lord  "  who 
(Exod.  iii.  2)  "  appeared  "  unto  Moses  "  in  a 
flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush,"  is 
immediately  afterwards  described  as  Je- 
hovah and  Elohim  (ver.  4),  and,  as  in  the 
present  passage,  Moses  is  instructed  to  re- 
move his  shoe  from  his  foot  in  consequence 
of  the  holiness  of  the  place  in  which  so 
great  a  Being  appeared.  And  here  we  are 
led  to  investigate  the  nature  of  that  myste- 
rious being  who  is  described  as  •'  the  angeJ 
of  the  Lord,"  the  "  angel,"  or,  as  the  word 
is  sometimes  translated,  *'  messenger  of  the 
covenant."  He  appears  to  Hagar  (Gen. 
xvi.  7),  and  she  immediately  proceeds  (ver. 
13)  to  express  her  belief  that  it  is  God  whom 
she  has  seen.  The  angel  who  appears  to 
Abraham  at  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii. 
11,  12,  18)  speaks  of  Himself  as  God.  The 
voice  of  the  angel,  again,  is  regarded  by  Leah 
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and  Rachel  as  the  voice  of  God  (Gen.  xxxi. 
11,  16),  and  He  calls  Himself  so  (ver.  13). 
Jacob  speaks  of  the  angel  as  having  ''re- 
deemed him  from  all  evil "  (Gen.  xlviii.  16), 
but  here  the  term  Goel,  though  it  means  a 
ransomer,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
moral  evil.  After  His  appearance  to  Moses 
in  the  bush  He  becomes  the  special  guide  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  His  divinity  is  again 
asserted  in  Ezod.  xiii.  21,  for  the  Being 
there  spoken  of  as  Jehovah  is  described  in 
eh.  xiv.  19  as  His  angel.  The  solemn  terms 
in  which  the  God  of  Israel  refers  to  him  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  20, 21  must  not  be  passed  over. 
He  is  the  •*  Angel  of  Jehovah."  He  is  sent 
to  "  keep  "  Israel "  in  the  way."  They  were 
to  take  heed  and  not  rebel  against  Him  (so 
LXX.) ;  for,  adds  Jehovah,  •*  My  name  is  in 
Hia  inward  parts  "  (not  t3  but  I3^ip3  denot- 
ing close  and  intimate  union).  Cf.  ver.  23 
and  Exod.  xxxii.  34 ;  xxxiii.  2.  This  angel 
is  called  the  Face,  or  Faces,  of  the  Lord 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  14;  cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  and  is 
thus  specially  identified  with  the  revelation 
of  Him,  like  the  term  tiKwv  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  angel  that  withstood  Ba- 
laam assumes  a  tone  of  authority  in  har- 
mony with  this  view  (Num.  xxii.  22 — 35). 
Whether  the  angel  at  Bochim  (Judg.  ii.  1) 
were  a  Divine  or  human  messenger  does  not 
appear  from  the  narrative,  and  the  word 
is  occasionally,  as  in  Hag.  i.  13,  used  of  a 
prophet.  But  the  appearance  to  Gideon 
and  Manoah  has  a  Divine  character  (Judg. 
▼1.  11—22;  xiii.  8—22).  And  the  special 
reference  to  Jehovah,  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, in  Mai.  iii.  1  seems  to  point  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  Second  Person  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  This  view,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  view  of  the  earlier  Fathers, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reasonable  ground 
for  its  rejection  by  those  of  later  date.  The 
idea  that  the  Logos,  always  the  medium  of 
the  Father's  revelation  and  impartation  of 
Himself,  in  creation  as  in  redemption,  fre- 
quently took  a  visible  form  under  the  old 
dispensation  in  order  to  communicate  the 
Divine  will  to  mankind,  does  not  in  the 
least  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  His 
eonsubstantiality  with  the  Father.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  emphasises  the  fact  which 
the  New  Testament  teaches  us  throughout, 
•hat  the  Logos  was  ever  the  manifestation, 
the  l^r}yT}<Ttg  (John  i.)  of  the  Father,  the 
eternal  medium  whereby  He  communicates 
Himself  beyond  Himself.  This  was  in  the 
main  the  view  of  the  earliest  Fathers.  They 
might  use  an  incautious  expression  now 
•nd  then,  but  they  ever  intended  to  be  true 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Con  substantial  Son 
of  the  Father,  who  took  a  visible  shape  to 
convey  the  Father's  mind  to  man.  Thus 
Justin  Martyr  ('DiaL  omn  Tiyphone/  5Q) 


cites  Gen.  xviii.  1,  2  to  prove  that,  as  ht 
says,  "there  is  another  God  under  (vrrb)  the 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  is  called  an 
angel  because  he  announces  {ayykXeiv)  what- 
ever the  Creator  of  all  things  desires  him  to 
announce."  This  being,  he  adds,  "  was 
also  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world." 
He  was  another  God  than  the  Creator  of 
the  world  in  number  {dpiOixtf},  not  in  mind 

iyvojfiy).  And  from  the  expression  "the 
jord  rained  down  fire  and  brimstone  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xix.  24),  he 
deduces  the  belief  that  this  Being  was  "  Lord 
from  beside  (Trapd)  the  Lord  who  is  in 
heaven."  He  proceeds  to  cite  the  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  and  to  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  which  has  just  been  drawn,  that 
this  Being  was  one  who  ministered  {virnpf- 
TovvTo)  to  God  who  is  above ;  the  word,  the 
dpxii  whom  He  begat  before  all  creation  (sec. 
60,  61).  Similarly  Theophilus  ('Ad  Autoly- 
cum,'  ii.  22)  says  that  the  Word  of  God  held 
a  colloquy  with  Adam  in  the  person  (or 
representation,  TrpodWTr*^)  of  God.  Ireneeus 
('  Adv.  Haer.,'  iv.  7, 4)  speaks  of  the  Being  who 
spake  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  and  Moses  in 
the  bush  as  superior  to  all  created  angels, 
and  as,  in  fact,  the  Word  of  God ;  though 
afterwards  (ch.  xx.  11^  he  modifies  tMs 
statement  into  a  manifestation  of  "clari- 
tatem  et  dispositiones  patris,"  "secundum 
dispositionum  ejus  causas  sive  efficaciam." 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  unfortunately 
chiefly  possess  Irenaeus  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory Latin  dress.  Similar  passages  may 
be  found  in  Clem.,  ♦  Alex.  Paed.,'  i.  7 ;  and 
Tertulhan,  •  Adv.  Prax. ,'  14.  The  latter  says 
that  God  was  "  invisible  as  the  Father,  but 
visible  as  the  Son,"  the  latter  being  the 
means  whereby  the  former  was  revealed. 
The  passage  from  Clement  is  embodied  and 
improved  upon  in  a  passage  in  the  '  Apostolic 
Constitutions,'  which  presents  the  primitive 
doctrine  on  this  point  in  clearer  language 
than  any  other.  "To  Him  (Christ)  did 
Moses  bear  witness,  and  said,  ♦  The  Lord 
received  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  rained  it 
down.'  Him  did  Jacob  see  as  a  man,  and 
said,  '  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my 
soul  is  preserved.'  Him  did  Abraham  en- 
tertain, and  acknowledge  to  be  the  Judge 
and  his  Lord.  Him  did  Moses  see  in  the 
bush.  Him  did  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  see, 
as  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  for  assistance 
against  Jericho"  ('Apost.  Const.,'  v.  20). 
One  passage  more  will  I  e  cited  on  this  point. 
"Who  else,"  says  Origen,  in  his  Homily  on 
this  passage,  "is  the  prince  of  the  h^st  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Lord,  save  our  Loid  Jesus 
Christ?  "  "  Joshua  would  not  have  adored," 
he  adds,  "unless  he  had  recognised  God." 
The  fact  that  the  later  Fathers  (St.  Angiw- 
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tine,  for  instance,  and  Theodoret,  who  holds 
that  it  was  Michael  the  Archangel  who  ap- 
peared to  Josnua)  rejected  this  interpreta- 
tion would  not  be  sufficient  to  outweigh 
primitive  testimony  at  once  so  explicit  and 
80  general,  unless  it  were  supported  by  the 
strongest  arguments.  The  fact  that  it  was 
rejected  rather  from  prudential  motives,  and 
that  such  prudence  was,  in  point  of  fact,  en. 
tirely  unnecessary,  robs  the  later  interpre- 
tation of  much  of  its  weight.  Thus  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  we  may  adopt  the 
earlier  one  without  fear  of  prejudicing  there- 
by the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Further  information  on  this  point  wiU  be 
found  in  Hengstenberg's  •  Christology,*  in 
Liddon's  *  Bampton  Lectures'  (Lect.  ii.),  in 
Bull  (*Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.,'  i.  1),  and  in 
Keil's  Commentaries  upon  the  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  cited  above. 
"He  here  appeared  as  a  soldier,  with  His 
sword  drawn  in  His  hand.  To  Abraham  in 
his  tent  He  appeared  as  a  traveller ;  to 
Joshua  in  the  field,  as  a  man  of  war.  Christ 
will  be  to  His  people  what  their  faith  ex- 
pects and  desires  "  (Matthew  Henry).  And 
Joshua  fell  on  his  face.  The  apparition  had 
no  doubt  taken  Joshua  by  surprise.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  alone,  when  suddenly 
he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  warrior, 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Uncertain,  in  those 
days  when  Divine  interposition  was  more 
common  than  it  is  now,  whether  what  he 
saw  was  a  proof  that  he  was  watched  by 
enemies,  who  had  resolved  to  cut  him  off 
by  surprise,  or  whether  God  had  vouchsafed 
to  appear  to  him,  but  evidently  quite  pre- 
pared to  expect  the  latter,  he  addresses  a 
question  to  the  apparition,  which  of  itself 
implies  at  least  a  half-belief  that  what  he 
saw  was  something  above  nature.  He  needs 
but  the  simple  reply  just  recorded  to  lead 
him  to  prostrate  himself  in  simple  faith  be- 
fore the  Mighty  One  who  now  stood  before 
him,  to  be  the  defence  and  shield  of  His 
people  from  all  their  adversaries.  Maimo- 
nides,  in  his  '  Moreh  Nevochim,'  and  others 
(as,  for  instance,  Hengstenberg,  *  Geschichte 
dea  Reiches  Gottes,'  p.  209)  have  regarded 
this  as  a  vision  seen  by  Joshua  when  he  was 
Rlone,  plunged  in  deep  meditation  on  the 
difficult  task  before  him.  But  without  deny- 
ing that  many  of  the  Divine  interpositions 


recorded  in  Scripture  (as,  for  instance,  that 
in  Gen.  xxii.  1)  took  place  through  the  inner 
workings  of  the  mind  as  the  medium  of 
their  action,  yet  here,  as  in  Gen.  xxxii.,  and 
most  probably  in  Exod.  iii.,  we  have  visible 
appearances  of  God  to  men  in  deep  anxiety 
of  heart,  pondering  "  great  matters  "  which 
were  "  too  high  for  them."  Whether  we 
choose  to  accept  or  reject  the  historical  nar- 
rative as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  rational 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  Hebrew  his- 
torians wrote  under  the  full  persuasion  that 
they  and  their  forefathers  lived  under  a 
dispensation  of  continual  Divine  interpo- 
sitions, sometimes  taking  place  by  secret 
inward  intimations,  sometimes  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  sometimes,  at  a 
ciisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation  or  of  an 
individual,  by  actual  external  appearances 
of  God  in  a  visible  form,  and  that  we  have 
here  an  account  of  one  of  these.  The  pur- 
port of  the  appearance  is,  however,  obscured 
by  our  present  division  of  chapters.  The 
narrative  proceeds  without  a  break  as  far  as 
ch.  vi.  5.  Ch.  vi.  1  is  simply  parenthetical 
and  explanatory.  Thus  we  gather  that 
Joshua  was  meditating  the  plan  of  his  fu- 
ture campaign,  and  dehberating  on  the  best 
mode  of  capturing  the  strong  walled  city 
close  by  which  (ver.  13)  he  stood,  when  God 
appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  warrior, 
and  solved  all  his  doubts  by  commanding 
him  to  prepare  for  a  miraculous  intervention 
of  His  Providence,  and  in  the  place  of  war- 
like expedients  to  resort  to  a  religious  cere- 
mony, which  should  be  the  external  token 
to  all  the  surrounding  nations  that  the  in- 
vading host  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a  fact  of  which 
they  were  more  than  half  convinced  by  the 
supernatural  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea  and 
the  Jordan  (see  ch.  ii.  10;  vi.  1). 

Ver.  15. — Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
feet.  Cf.  Exod.  iii.  6.  We  have  here  a 
clear  proof  (see  also  ch.  vi.  2)  that  He  who 
now  spoke  to  Joshua  was  a  Divine  Person. 
The  loosing  the  shoe  from  the  feet  is  re- 
garded by  Origen  and  other  patristic  com- 
mentators as  emblematic  of  the  removal  of 
worldly  engagements  and  pollutions  from 
the  soul.  Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut 
up. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  13 — vi.  21. — The  vision  and  the  commcmd.  Three  points  demand  our 
Bpecial  attention  in  this  passage.  First,  the  apparition  to  Joshua ;  next,  th« 
comnaand  that  was  given  him ;  and,  lastly,  the  results  of  that  command,  the  full  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  the  subsequent  sack  of  the  city.  Each  of  tlieee  points 
yields  important  lessonA. 
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I.  He  Who  appeared  was  the  Son  op  God.  This  seems  the  most  probable 
cenclusion  from  the  foregomg  note?,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  Divine  worship  was 
paid  to  Him  by  His  own  command  (cf.  Eev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  8,  9).  The  Son  of  God 
was  ever  the  hnk  of  communication  between  God  and  the  external  world.  By  Him 
God  created  it ;  through  Him  He  has  been  for  ever  pleased  to  deal  with  it ;  He 
revealed  the  final  dispensation  of  God's  will  to  it;  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  it. 
Under  the  patriarchs  and  the  law  He  temporarily  assumes  a  visible  shape  to  com- 
municate God's  purposes  to  man;  under  the  gospel  He  eternally  retains  the  visible 
form  of  man  to  save  the  world.  He  was  the  Angel  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  He  is  no 
less  the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  the  New.  And  by  His  Spirit  He  still  reveals  God's 
will  to  man,  though  no  longer  by  means  of  a  visible  form.  And  thus  the  con- 
tinuity of  God's  dealings  with  man  is  preserved.  It  is  "one  God  who  shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through  faith ;  "  one  God  who 
has  adopted  the  same  means  throughout,  yet  with  ever-increasing  efficiency,  to 
bring  man  back  to  his  obedience. 

II.  He  appeared  when  Joshua  had  been  careful  to  obey  God's  commands. 
••  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  Joshua  had  been  careful  to  restore  the  broken 
covenant  between  Israel  and  Jehovah.  He  had  then  ordered  a  general  celebration 
of  the  great  IsraeUtish  national  festival.  And  having  thus  discharged  his  rehgious, 
ho  was  now  intent  upon  his  worldly,  duties,  both  of  which  he  performed  with  an  equal 
devotion  to  God's  commands.  He  was,  doubtless,  now  either  reconnoitring  the 
city,  or  lost  in  reflection  how  he  should  best  capture  it.  Then  appears  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  host,  and  gives  him  full  directions  for  bis  task.  So  to  the  Christian 
warrior  against  sin  will  the  Son  of  God  appear,  and  direct  him  in  his  task,  when 
he  has  duly  sought  the  Lord  in  the  appointed  ordinances  of  reUgion,  and  is  seriously 
addressing  himself  to  the  task  of  battling  with  sin. 

III.  Joshua  is  surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  by  His  appearance.  He  was 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  he  had  been  bidden  (ch.  1.  6,  9)  to  "  be  of  good  courage." 
Therefore  he  boldly  questions  the  apparition,  prepared  to  welcome  him,  if  he  proved 
to  be  a  friend,  to  do  battle  with  him  if  he  turned  out  to  be  an  enemy.  God's  dis- 
pensations often  come  to  us  in  such  doubtful  guise  that  we  are  compelled  to  ques- 
tion with  them.  But  whereas  men  are  generally  apt  to  be  terrified  when  *•  beneath 
a  frowning  Providence"  God  "  hides  a  smiling  face,"  the  boldness  of  Joshua  should 
be  our  example.  "  The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  wiU  not  fear  what  man  doeth  unto  me  " 
(Psa.  cxviii.  6),  should  be  the  perpetual  attitude  of  the  Christian.  Thus  the  tnie 
Joshua  set  His  face  as  a  flint  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  x.  32 ;  Luke  ix.  51), 
careless  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  there.  So  when  opposition  or  distress 
come  upon  us  because  of  our  religion,  we  should  not  fear.  It  is  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host  come  to  aid  us  in  our  assault  on  some  stronghold  of  sin.  If  we 
boldly  go  up  to  Him  and  question  Hira,  He  will  tell  us  who  He  is. 

IV.  Joshua  is  commanded  to  do  reverence  to  Him  who  appears  to  him. 
The  removal  of  the  shoe  from  the  foot,  on  entering  a  holy  place,  was  in  order  that 
nothing  that  defiled  should  be  brought  in  (see  Kev.  xxi.  27).  So  when  Jesus  ap- 
pears to  us  to  give  us  instructions  concerning  any  great  struggle  that  is  impending 
over  us,  we  must  "  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,"  and  devote  ourselves  with  single  heart  to  the  work  that  we  have  in  hand.  There 
must  be  no  secondary  motives,  no  worldly  ambitions,  no  desire  of  gain  or  applause, 
cleaving  to  us  as  we  buckle  to  our  task.  What  these  bring  in  their  train  we  see  ir 
the  case  of  Ai.  In  awe  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  that  we  may  duly  receive  thd 
Divine  commands,  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  we  are  on  holy  ground,  and 
that  God  requires  of  us  an  absolute  devotion  to  His  wilL 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  13 — 18. — The  captain  of  the  host.  As  Moses,  on  entering  on  his  mil- 
lion, was  favoured  with  a  marvellous  Divine  manifestation  (Exod.  iii.  1 — G),  so 
with  Joshua,  now  that  he  is  about  to  make  his  first  onslaught  on  the  strongholds  ol 
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the  Canaanites.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire;  GocI 
piioke  to  him  from  the  midst  of  the  bush  that  burued  but  was  not  consumed.  The 
pu[)ernatural  radiance  was  the  vehicle  of  the  Divine  Preseuce.  God  clothed  Him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment.  The  vision  and  the  voice  were  ahke  wonderful. 
The  apparition  in  Joshua's  case  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  the  common  sem- 
blance of  a  man  prepared  for  battle.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  super- 
natural in  his  aspect,  and  nothing  in  Joshua's  question  indicates  that  he  was  startled 
or  alarmed  by  what  he  saw,  or  that  the  Being  who  appeared  before  him  was  other 
to  his  view  than  a  veritable  flesh-and-blood  warrior  who  was  come  to  take  his  place 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  conflict  that  was  at  hand.  And  yet  as  he  gazed 
more  intently  upon  the  warrior  form  he  must  have  discovered  something  in  it  that 
told  him  it  was  no  mere  "  man  " — some  majesty  of  mien  or  look,  some  grandeur 
of  the  Spirit  shining  through  the  countenance.  The  form  was  that  of  a  man,  the 
eyes  were  *'  as  a  flame  of  fire."  And  it  was  in  the  consciousness  that  he  stood  in 
the  immediate,  though  veiled,  presence  of  Jehovah  Himself,  the  Prince  and  Leader 
of  His  own  hosts,  that  Joshua  "  fell  to  his  face  on  the  earth  and  did  worship."  Li 
each  of  these  cases  the  form  of  the  manifestation  was  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  speciality  of  the  Divine  purpose.  Moses  was  taught  that  the 
light  of  the  Lord's  presence  should  be  with  him  and  liis  people — a  guide,  a  glory, 
a  defence — and  that  through  whatever  fiery  ordeal  they  might  pass  they  should 
not  be  consumed.  Joshua,  whose  heart  might  well  quail  and  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  was  made  to  know  that  the  Captain  of  a  mightier  host  than  his 
was  with  him,  the  sword  of  whose  strength  was  drawn  and  ready  for  the  fight. 
"With  such  forces  on  his  side  victory  m«;st  everywhere  attend  his  steps.  This  "  Gap- 
tain  of  the  Lord's  host"  we  believe  to  be  none  other  than  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
whose  function  it  has  ever  been  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  from  the  in- 
finite Father-Spirit — the  "  word"  of  His  thought,  the  arm  of  His  power — and  whose 
appearances  in  the  olden  time  in  human  and  angeho  foi-ms  were  prophetic  of  His 
after  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  This  view  makes  the  scene  before  us  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  towards  His  redeemed  Church  in 
its  grand  conflict  with  the  evil  powers  of  the  world.     Observe — 

I.  Christ's  presence  with  His  people.  These  miraculous  manifestations  give 
A  tone  of  great  solemnity  to  the  history  of  the  olden  times,  and  invest  the  leading 
men  of  those  times  with  an  aspect  of  something  like  superhuman  grandeur.  But 
we  greatly  err  if  we  fail  to  hnk  those  times  with  om*  own  and  those  men  with  our- 
selves— if  we  look  on  these  ancient  records  as  relating  to  a  condition  of  things  alto- 
gether exceptional  and  foreign  to  our  own  experience.  The  remote  and  occasional 
miracle  bears  witness  to  the  abiding,  ever-present  truth.  God  gave  those  signs  and 
wonders  that  we  might  know  Him  to  be  always  near  in  the  fulness  of  His  love  and 
power.  •'  TJie  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  "  is  the  perpetual  inheritance 
of  the  Church.  The  "  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  is  ever  going  forth  before  His 
armies,  and  it  is  by  the  sharpness  of  His  sword  and  the  strength  of  His  right  arm 
they  win  all  their  victories.  Distinguish  between  the  miraculous  form  of  the  in- 
cident and  the  truth  enshrined  in  it.  The  one  belonged  to  that  particular  age,  and 
was  suited  to  its  exigencies ;  the  other  belongs  to  6very  age,  and  meets  the  permanent 
necessities  of  all  individual  and  social  religious  life.  In  the  heightened  spirituahty 
and  richer  grace  of  our  Christian  times  we  have  the  substance  which  those  mystic 
visions  did  but  shadow  forth.  In  place  of  startling  signs  and  symbols  we  have 
Divine  luords  of  promise — appeals  not  to  sense  but  to  faith — awakening  the  intelh- 
gence,  kindling  the  heart;  words  of  assurance  to  the  individual  believer,  "If  any 
man  love  me,"  &c.  (John  xiv.  23);  to  the  worshipping  Church,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together,"  &c.  (Matt,  xviii.  20) ;  to  all  faithful  heralds  of  gospel  truth, 
**Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt.  xxviii.20).  No 
need  of  miraculous  manifestations  if  our  faith  can  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  gracious 
words  like  these. 

II  The  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  heavenly  powers.  "Captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord  " — i.e.,  the  angelic  host.  The  profoundly  interesting,  and  not 
altogether  profitless,  question  of  the  relation  of  the  angehc  world  to  our  humanity 
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is  opened  up  to  ns  here.  Angelic  ministry  in  human  affairs  is  a  fact  to  which  Old 
and  New  Testaments  alike  bear  abundant  witness.  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits  ?  "  &c.  (Heb.  i.  14).  Every  age  has  had  its  "  heirs  of  salvation,"  whose 
history,  if  we  knew  all  its  secrets,  would  illustrate  this  truth.  Here,  too,  the  super- 
natural wonders  of  the  past  inspire  faith  in  the  enduring  reality.  Why  not  believe 
that  between  us  and  the  Infinite  there  is  a  glorious  gradation  of  pure,  personal 
spirit-life  linked  in  kindly  interest  and  helpful  service  with  our  own  ?  The  rela- 
tion of  Christ,  however,  to  the  angels  is  chiefly  indicated.  In  what  way  these 
earlier  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  after  assumption  of  our  nature, 
may  have  affected  the  interests  of  their  being,  we  know  not.  But  their  personal 
subjection  to  Him  is  made  evident.  "  When  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into 
the  world,  he  saitli,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  "  (Heb.  i.  6).  The 
gospel  and  apostoHc  histories  are  full  of  proof  of  their  subordination  to  his  redeem- 
ing purpose.  He  leads  the  heavenly  host. — leads  them  in  the  great  conflict  with 
the  foes  of  God  and  man.  If  our  eyes  were  opened,  as  were  the  eyes  of  EUsha's 
servant,  we  should  see  that  we  are  not  so  much  alone  as  we  sometimes  suppose. 
The  angels  that  "  ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  man  "  are  powers  that  He 
sways  by  the  impulse  of  His  sovereign  will  and  makes  the  instruments  of  His 
almighty  love.  Shall  our  hearts  yield  to  fear  when  we  know  that  such  forces  as 
these  are  fighting  on  our  side?  Shall  we  hesitate  to  follow  the  leading  and  obey 
the  behests  of  the  great  "  Captain  of  salvation,'*  who  has  such  armies  as  these  at 
His  command  ? 

III.  The  sanctity  that  belongs  to  scenes  of  special  Divine  manifestation. 
**  Loose  thy  shoe,"  &c.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  has  consecrated  all  the  earth  and 
made  every  part  of  it  hallowed  ground.  He  has  withdrawn  again  behind  the  veil, 
only  to  come  more  near  to  us,  to  fill  all  places  with  the  energy  of  His  viewless 
Spirit.  But  there  are  times  when  tne  veil  seems  to  be  uplifted ;  states  of  con- 
■oiousness  in  which  the  Divine  Presence  is  intensely  real ;  manifestations  that 

•*  Dissolve  the  soul  in  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes.'* 

Shall  we  tread  with  thoughtless  or  irreverent  feet  the  spots  hallowed  even  by  the 
memory  of  seasons  such  as  these  ?  — W. 

Vers.  13 — 15. — A  soldier's  interview  with  his  captain.  It  adds  much  to  the 
general  power  of  the  Bible  as  an  ethical  handbook,  that  great  part  of  its  instruction 
is  conveyed  in  the  pleasing  form  of  history,  poHtical  and  individual. 

I.  Joshua's  anxiety.  Gil  gal,  where  the  ceremonies  related  in  preceding  verses 
were  celebrated,  was  not  far  from  Jericho,  the  great  stronghold  which  protected  the 
eastern  district  of  Palestine  and  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Israelites  to  capture 
before  they  could  advance  into  the  country  with  safety.  The  opening  words  of  the 
13th  verse  imply  that  Joshua  had  gone  out  alone  to  view  Jericho,  fiO  survey  its 
defences,  and  to  form  plans  of  assault.  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  success  of 
the  siege.  It  was  his  first  conflict  in  the  promised  land,  and  the  Israelites  were 
inexperienced  in  attacking  fortified  cities.  We  can  well  beUeve  that  this  thoughtful 
leader  was  deep  in  meditation,  pondering  over  the  past  promise  of  God,  and  prajdng 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  in  his  hour  of  need.  Unworthy  are  those  men  of  liij^di 
places  in  God's  Church  who  are  not  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses committed  to  their  charge,  who  do  not  "  watch  as  they  that  must  give  an 
account."  In  some  sphere  or  other  we  are  all  masters  or  captains  ;  let  us  endeavour 
to  realise  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us.  We  are  informed  how  Joshua's 
anxiety  was  relieved.  *'  He  Ufted  up  his  eyes  and  saw,"  &c.  In  the  season  of 
exigency  Jehovah  (vi  2)  appeared.  He  could  not  violate  His  word  and  leave  His 
servant  alone.  Here  is  comfort  for  the  careworn  and  despairing.  Said  Jesus,  •*  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always."  Whilst  we  forget  not  to  use  diligently  our  talents  and 
resources,  let  our  eyes  be  lifted  from  the  earth  that  we  may  see  Him  who  stands  by 
us  as  He  did  by  Paul  in  the  cell  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Be  of  good  cheer  "  (Acts 
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xxiii.  11).  We  go  not  to  the  warfare  at  our  own  cost.  Let  ns  lewrn  to  expect  Hit 
presence.  We  will  tliink  of  the  future,  but  not  take  over-auxious  thought.  Not 
work  but  worry  saps  the  strength.  Let  our  councils  wait  till  Christ  is  present  to 
preside. 

II.  His  courage.  Not  in  vain  had  the  admonition,  **  Be  courageous,"  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  Nowise  affrighted,  Joshua  went  up  to  the  man  with  the  sword 
and  put  the  inquiry,  *'  On  whose  side  art  thou  come  to  fight?''  Ignorant  of  the 
stranger's  dignity,  his  warHke  attitude  did  not  daunt  our  hero.  He  would  know 
the  truth,  even  if  unpleasant  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Truly  many  a  trouble 
would  have  its  gigantic  dimensions  lessened  if  we  faced  it  stoutly  and  investigated 
its  nature.  That  new  theory  which  wears  such  hostile  aspect  may  after  all  confirm 
the  old  position.  Joshua  Tinew  hut  of  two  armies.  And  to  our  conflict  with  sin 
there  are  but  two  sides.  "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us."  It  is  well  to  put 
the  query  to  our  acquaintance,  "  Art  thou  for  us  ?  "  Notice  also  that  God  appears 
in  the  form  best  suited  to  His  servant's  need.  He  contended  as  an  athlete  with 
Jacob  that  by  wrestling  the  patriarch's  faith  and  knowledge  might  be  increased. 
To  Moses,  needing  to  be  reminded  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  Church  of  God, 
there  was  shown  a  burning  bush  unconsumed.  And  now,  to  inspirit  Joshua  for  the 
campaign,  God  reveals  Himself  as  a  warrior  armed  and  as  the  "  Prince  of  the  Lord's 
host."  Captain  of  the  visible  and  invisible  armies,  the  Israelites  and  the  angels. 
Anafiogous  to  these  varied  appearances  are  the  titles  of  God,  framed  to  assure  His 
people  that  He  can  "  supply  all  their  need."  To  the  afficted  He  is  the  "  God  of  all 
comfort,"  to  the  depressed  the  "  God  of  hope."  In  our  loneliness  He  is  a  Friend,  in 
orphanhood  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  in  tlie  storm  our  refuge,  amid  the  waves 
our  Eock,  and  in  battle  our  Captain  and  Shield.  Thankful  may  we  be  for  the 
chequered  experience  of  life,  if  it  reveals  to  us  the  many-sideduess  of  our  God,  and 
the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  Him  of  every  want. 

III.  His  humility.  The  words  and  bearing  of  the  speaker,  even  if  they  did  not 
at  once  render  Joshua  conscious  of  His  exalted  character,  were  quite  enough  to 
inclicate  the  need  of  reverence.  Accordingly  he  bowed  and  worshipped,  and  great 
general  though  he  was,  exhibited  his  readiness  to  receive  commands  or  advice 
respecting  the  management  of  the  siege.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  approach 
of  Christ  to  the  heart  should  be  met.  We  must  say  with  Saul,  "  What  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  "  Men  who  cavil  at  every  utterance  of  the  Saviour  are  not  likely 
to  be  favoured  with  a  full  disclosure  of  His  glorious  person.  If  the  heart  has  been 
stirred  by  some  appeal  of  Scripture  or  some  reKgious  argument,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  display  a  willingness  to  listen  further  and  to  follow  the  light  whither  it 
may  lead  us.  A  lowly  attitude  befits  the  proudest  intellect  in  the  presence  of 
messengers  and  messages  from  heaven.  Let  us,  like  Joshua,  inquire,  *'  Wliat  saith 
my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  "  Humility  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  a 
command  that  clearly  revealed  a  present  Jehovah.  Not  to  the  disrespectful  will 
such  a  revelation  be  granted.  Therefore  to  the  doubting  we  say.  Bow  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  and  there  shall  come  a  mandate  which  by  its  own  inherent  authority  shall 
manifest  His  dignity  and  dismiss  uncertainty.  Often  have  the  very  absoluteness 
of  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  the  very  thoroughness  of  the  claim  He  makes  to 
men's  homage,  assured  them  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God.  Imposture  and  false- 
hood stand  not  forth  in  such  clear  Ught,  they  would  be  instantly  detected. 

IV.  His  obedience.  Promptly  did  Joshua  loose  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet, 
recalling,  doubtless,  the  similar  order  issued  to  Moses  in  the  desert.  The  presence 
of  God  is  true  consecration.  He  is  everywhere  ;  but  wliere  He  manifests  Himself, 
there  the  place  is  holy.  As  the  shoe  partook  of  the  defilement  of  the  earth,  it  was 
not  fit  to  remain  on  holy  ground.  The  New  Testament  does  not  diminish  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  majesty  of  the  Most  High,  though  it  brings  pre-eminently  into  view 
His  character  of  love.  Not  outward  prostration,  however,  do  we  want  so  much  as 
the  bowing  of  the  heart  and  bending  of  the  will.  "  Eend  your  hearts  and  not  your 
garments,"  Obedience  was  rewarded  with  directions  and  a  promise.  By  instant 
compliance  with  the  behest,  Joshua  displayed  a  hearty  acceptance  of  his  Prince's 
will,  and  a  fitness  to  receive  further  proofs  of  Divine  favour.     For  the  gifts  of  God 
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are  conditioned  by  the  preparedness  of  the  recipient.  And  if  in  answer  to  ony 
repeated  prayers  there  has  come  a  seemingly  strange  command,  let  us  immediately 
obey.  No  further  revelation  will  be  ours  till  we  have  thus  shown  our  fitness  to  par- 
ticipate in  heavenly  blessings.  We  shall  find  that  in  keepmg  the  commandments  wo 
acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  therein  is  etunal  life,  **If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." — A. 

Vers.  18 — 15. — The  Captain  of  the  Church,  At  the  very  time  when  the  battlo 
of  Israel  against  the  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  about  to  commence,  Joshua 
saw  a  mysterious  warrior  stand  before  him  sword  in  hand.  **  Art  thou  for  us  or 
for  our  enemies  ?  "  he  cried.  *•  I  am  come,**  is  the  answer,  ai  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host. 

I.  This  Divine  Captain  has  never  left  the  army  of  the  holy,  though  He 
may  not  at  all  times  liave  made  Himself  visible.  He  was  with  the  Church  when  it 
entered  upon  the  conflict  with  the  old  world.  Weak,  insig  lif  can?;,  "xithout  power, 
and  without  prestige  as  it  was,  His  sword  of  fire  sufficed  to  nsure  it  the  victory. 
It  was  He  whom  Luther  saw  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformatio  morning,  when  he 
sang:  "  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war." 

II.  This  Divine  personage  is  the  same  with  whom  Jacob  w 
At  the  Ford  Jabbok.  He  begins  by  turning  His  sword  againj  !»  . 
plunges  it  deep  into  their  hearts  to  destroy  their  pride  and  si  Q. 
which  makes  them  in  the  end  more  than  conquerors,  and  Isn  el 
not,  then,  marvel  if,  often  in  the  early  stages  of  its  wai  fare,  1  he  Chm-ch  is  humbled, 
foiled,  for  a  time  it  might  seem  almost  crushed.  Neither  %\q  Id  we  be  surprised 
if  the  Christian  soul  is  made  victorious  only  throngh  suffering.  Soon  the  Divine 
Captain  will  take  command  of  the  host  which  He  has  disciplined,  and  will  lead  them 
on  to  victory.  This  Captain  is  the  very  same  whom  St.  John  saw  in  vision  with 
a  flaming  sword  in  His  mouth.  He  is  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  Redeemer 
(Rev.  v.).  He  Himself  was  wounded  before  He  triumphed.  The  a'  uqaering  Head 
of  the  Church  is  **  Jesus,  who  was  crucified." — E.  »s  P. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  1—21. 


The  victory. — Vers.  1. — This  verse  (see 
above)  is  parenthetical.  It  explains  why 
the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  appeared 
auto  Joshua.  The  inhabitants  of  Jericho, 
though  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  were 
nevertheless  fully  on  their  guard  against  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  commencement  of 
hostilities  imposed  a  great  responsibility  on 
Joshua.  Success  at  the  outset  was,  humanly 
speaking,  indispensable.  We  may  see  what 
defeat  involved  for  him  by  his  distress  in 
consequence  of  the  check  at  Ai.  The  alter- 
native was  victory  or  annihilation,  for  the 
IsraeUtes  had  no  homes  or  fortressei  to 
which  they  could  retire.  Joshua  was  there- 
fore encouraged  by  a  visible  proof  that  he 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High, 
to  be  yet  farther  assured  by  the  marvels 
that  were  to  follow.  The  use  of  the  Pual 
participle  with  its  fullest  intensive  sense,  to 
strengthen  Ihe  affirmation  of  the  action  by 
the  Kal,  is  a  singular  construction.  Literally 
rendered  it  is  "shutting  an  closely  shut 
up,'*  thus      eluding  (1)  the  act  of  closing, 
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and  (2)  the  continuance  of  that  act,  crtryra- 
K\n<TfikvTf  Kai  oxvpofikvT]  (LXX.),  "  clausa  at 
que  munita  "  (Vulg.).  So  also  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  The  remain  er  of  the  verse 
strengthens  still  more  the  assertion  ^'  the 
state  of  siege.  The  king  o*  Jeiiehc  ~ach 
was  his  alarm,  regard  d  his  eity  {^  a 
beleaguered  one,  from  the  mere  presence  of 
Joshua  and  his  host  in  its  vicinity. 

Ver.  2.— And  the  Lord  said.  This  is  no 
new  source  of  information  for  Joshua. 
Jehovah  is  here  obviously  identical,  as  com- 
mentators are  generally  agreed,  with  the 
•'  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host "  in  the  last 
chapter  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  2,  13;  Exod. 
iii.  2,  4).  Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days. 
♦'  Seven  days  together  they  walk  this  round ; 
they  made  this  therefore  their  Sabbath  day'^ 
journey ;  and  who  knows  whether  the  last 
and  longest  walk,  which  brought  victory  to 
Israel,  were  not  on  this  day  ?  Not  long 
before,  an  Israelite  is  stoned  to  death  for 
but  gathering  a  few  sticks  that  day  ;  now  all 
the  host  of  Israel  must  walk  about  the  walls 
of  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  yet  do 
not  violate  the  day.    God's  precept  is  tho 
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mle  of  the  jnstice  and  h6ime88  of  our  actious  '* 
(Bp.  Hall). 

Ver.  4. — And  seven  prlesta  sliaJl  bear 
before  the  ark.  The  Vul}:;ate  puts  "  on  the 
isveiith  day"  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  tlie  sentence ;  Luther  also  translates  thus. 
The  fiXX.,  which  Calvin  aiid  our  translators 
and  the  majority  of  commentators  follow, 
regjiidthis  part  of  the  Bentenco  as  stating 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  six  days,  and 
rightly  so,  as  vers.  8 — 14  clearly  show.  That 
the  historian,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
did  not  always  give  the  full  instructions 
Joshua  received  is  evident  from  this  passage. 
Tlie  priests  are  not  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed to  sound  the  trumpet  on  the  six 
days  ;  yet  we  learn  from  v.  13  that  they 
did  so.  It  is  rather  implied  than  expressed 
that  the  ark  was  also  to  be  borne  in  pro- 
cession ;  but  that  this  was  done  is  evident 
from  ver.  8.  Seven  trumpets  of  rams' 
loma.      There    is    no   mention    of  rams' 

horns  in  the  original,  which  is  ni"lD"I{i^ 
Dv!l1*n  trumpets  of  jubilee,  t.«.,  of  tri- 
umph (hardly  as  Gesenius,  "alarm  tram- 
pets,"  though  not  necessarily,  with  Dr. 
Vanghan  in  his  'Heroes  of  Faith,'  "the 
emblems  of  festival,  not  of  warfare  ").    The 

yroTd  ?3r  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  is  in  the  plirase  lo  Triumphe 
(cf.  Greek  I'w),  and  according  to  Gesenius  our 
word  '•  yule  "  is  also  derived  from  this  root. 
The  l^V^  as  the  next  verse  shows,  was  a 
curved  instrument,  in  shape  like  a  ram's 
horn,  though  not  necessarily  of  that  ma- 
terial ;  whereas  the  JTlvVn  was  a  straight 
trumpet.  Seven  times.  The  importance  of 
the  number  seven  as  indicative  of  complete- 
ness is  here  strongly  indicated.  Seven 
priests  were  to  carry  seven  trumpets  for 
seven  days.     The  word  for  to  swear,  y3t^'J 

literally  to  be  sevened,  means  to  have  one's 
vow  consecrated  and  confirmed  by  seven 
sacrifices  or  seven  witnesses  (see  Gen.  xxi. 
28.  30).  The  number  seven,  says  Bahr  in 
his  '  Hymbolik  des  Alten  Testament,'  i.,  187, 
188,  is  the  sign  of  the  relation,  union,  com- 
munion between  God  and  the  world,  as 
represented  by  the  number  three  and  four 
lespectivcly,  just  as  twelve  is  in  another 
relation  (see  note  on  ch.  xxi.  3).  Its 
meaning,  according  to  Bahr,  among  the 
heathen  is  somewhat  different.  There  it 
means  tlio  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  is 
signified  by  the  seven  stars,  to  which,  and 
neither  more  nor  less,  was  the  power  of 
influencing  man's  destiny  ascribed.  And 
the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 
"  Fac  tibi  tribas  ductilcs,  si  sacerdos  es, 
immo,  quia  sacerdos  es  (gens  enim  regalis 
effeoiuifli  eft  iac«rdotium  sanctum,  de  ie 


enim  scriptum  est),  fac  tibi  tribas  ductilcs 
ex  Scripturis  Sanctis"  (Grig.,  Horn.  7  on 
Joshua). 

Ver.  5. — ^When  they  make  &  long  blast 
with  the  ram's  horn.  Literally,  a$  they 
draw  out  with  the  horn  of  jtibilee^  i.e.,  blow 
a  prolonged  blast  (cf.  Exod.  xix.  13).  Here 
the  word  used  is  horn  oj  jubilee,  but  not 
necessarily  of  ram^s  horn,  as  our  version,  any 
more  than  the  modern  horn,  though  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  more  primitive  instrument 
made  of  that  material,  must  itself  be  a  ram's 
horn.     So   Rosenmiiller.      The  word   |^p 

in  Hebrew  is  used  in  different  senses,  all, 
however,  growing  out  of  the  one  original 
sense.  Thus  it  is  used  for  a  musical  instru- 
ment, for  rays  of  light,  for  the  projections 
extending  from  the  comers  of  the  altar,  and 
in  Isa.  v.  1,  for  a  mountain  peak  (like  the 
German  Schreck/iorn,  Gabel^orn,  Weiss- 
Iwrn).  Origen  compares  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  at  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell, 
to  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  which 
shall  finally  destroy  the  kingdoms  of  sin. 
When  ye  hear.  The  Ken  substitute  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  3  for  3  but  unneces- 
sarily. The  Keri  means  at  the  very  movn m 
when,  the  Chethibh  simply  and  less  emphati- 
cally, "  wlien"  (see  ver.  15).  Flat.  Literally, 
underneath  it,  t.<.,  the  walls  were  to  give 
way  from  their  very  foundations.  Every 
man  straight  before  him.  There  was  no 
need  to  surround  the  city,  nor  to  endeavour 
to  enter  it  through  a  **  practicable  breach." 
The  walls  were  to  give  way  entirely,  and 
the  warriors  might  advance  at  once,  in  the 
order  of  battle,  and  from  the  place  in  which 
they  were  at  the  moment  when  they  raised 
the  shout   of  triumph   (•iy\'T')  for  the  ua- 

habitants  of  Jericho  alone  were  evidently 
no  match  for  them  in  numbers  (cf.  chap.  x. 
3 ;  xi.  1 — 3),  t'flough  they  might  have  hoped 
to  hold  out  some  time  under  the  protection 
of  their  walls. 

Ver.  7.— And  he  said.  The  text  has  they 
said.  Our  translators  follow  the  Masoretio 
emendation.  If  we  follow  the  original  we 
must  suppose  that  the  priests,  or,  as  with 
Keil  and  Knobel,  the  Shoterim  (ch.  i.  10), 
conveyed  Joshua's  command  to  the  troops. 

Ver.  8. — He  that  Is  armed,  or  rather  dis- 
encumbered, i.e.,  prepared  for  battle  (see  ch. 
iv.  13).  Similarly,  in  the  next  verse,  "  the 
armed  men,"  i.e.,  the  host  in  marching 
order,  as  we  say.  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  refer 
this  to  the  Reubenites  and  their  brethren, 
but  without  suflBcient  authority.  Keil  thinks 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  unarmed 
people  would  have  gone  with  the  procession 
as  "the  rereward  "  (see  note  on  v.  13),  be- 
cause no  command  to  that  effect  is  given  ia 
yer.  d.    Bat  m  bf  has  told  oi  in  flh.  iii., 
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hr.,  and  as  we  have  jnst  seen  in  ver.  4,  the 
oommanil  to  Joshua  is  not  fully  given.  A 
Bhort  abstract  of  it  is  given,  and  it  is  to  be 
filled  up  in  detail  from  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative. 

Ver.  10. — Ye  shall  not  shout.  No  sign  of 
triumph  was  to  be  raised  ;  bu"*  the  Israelites, 
their  priests,  and  the  ark  ot  iheir  covenant 
were  in  solemn  silence  to  encompass  the 
city  day  by  day,  until  they  were  commanded 
to  raise  the  shout  of  victory.  The  people 
of  Jericho  knew  only  too  well  what  this  reli- 
gious procession  meant.  As  a  military  ma- 
noeuvre (so  Calvin)  it  was  worse  than  useless, 
it  was  ridiculous.  It  actually  invited  attack ; 
nay,  it  afforded,  if  the  interpretation  in  the 
note  on  ver.  8  be  correct,  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  the  slaughter  of  defenceless 
women  and  children  by  a  sudden  sally  from 
the  city.  But  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
was  not  unknown  to  the  king  and  people  of 
Jericho.  The  inspired  law-giver,  with  his 
miraculous  powers,  and  his  claim  to  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Most  High,  was  a  per- 
sonage only  too  well  known  to  them,  and  hie 
mission  was  only  too  sure  a  token  of  the 
Divine  sanction  which  rested  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. His  supernatural  qualifications 
had  evidently  descended  to  his  successor, 
and  now  it  was  terribly  clear  that  this  awful 
silent  march,  with  the  army  equipped  for 
battle,  but  not  attempting  to  engage  in  it, 
the  seven  priests  with  their  seven  trumpets, 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  Presence  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  attended  by  the  awe-struck 
multitude  awaiting  the  Divine  pleasure,  was 
but  the  prelude  to  "some  new  interposition 
from  on  high,  the  mysterious  foreshadowing 
of  some  hitherto  unheard-of  calamity  which 
should  befall  the  devoted  city.  There  seems 
in  this  narrative  no  choice  between  reject- 
ing the  whole  as  an  absurd  fable,  or  accept- 
ing it  as  the  record  of  a  "notable  miracle." 
The  account  is  minute  in  its  detail.  The 
historian,  if  he  be  an  historian,  is  distinctly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  relating 
a  miracle.  The  obvious  course  for  Joshua, 
if  he  were  not  relying  on  supernatural  aid, 
was  either  to  assault  or  to  blockade  the  city. 
To  perambulate  it  for  days  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  convulsion  of  nature  such  as, 
we  are  told,  frequently  happened  in  that 
volcanic  region,  would  have  been  the  ex- 
treme of  childish  foUy,  and  quite  contrary  to 
that  common  sense  and  military  skill  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Joshua  undoubtedly 
was  endowed.  If  he  were  po8sessed,seven  days 
beforehand,  with  a  conviction  that  an  earth- 
quake were  imminent,  such  a  persuasion 
would  be  of  itself  miraculous.  Paulus'  idea 
of  a  mine  having  been  sprung  is  still  less 
eompatible  -with  our  narrative.  Von  Len- 
ferkie,  ia  his  '  Canaan,'  supposes  that  the 


astonishing  success  of  tho  T'^raelites  grew 
into  a  wonder  in  the  hands  of  the  narrator. 
But  this  involves  the  entire  falsehood,  not 
only  of  the  command  given  to  Joshua  by 
Jehovah,  but  of  the  seven  days'  perambula- 
tion of  Jericho,  and  the  rr  mnining  incidonts 
of  the  siege,  a  theory  not  easily  reconcihible 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  detail  rlisplayed 
throughout  the  narrative.  Tbe  seven  (iaya* 
circuit  of  Jericho  must,  theii  fore,  either  be 
denied  altogether,  in  spite  of  the  nnraeroua 
evidences  of  genuineness  which  meet  ns  in 
the  narrative  ;  or,  if  explained,  the  only  ex- 
planation which  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
is,  that  Joshua  had  received  an  intimation 
that  he  was  not  to  expect  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  the  city  by  natural  means,  but 
was  to  wait  patiently  for  an  interposition 
from  on  high. 

Ver.  13. — ^The  rereward  (see  r.  9).  Liter- 
ally, the  gathering  together  and  then  the  body 
of  troops  which  collects  the  stragglers,  the 
rear-guard,  as  in  Num.  x.  25;  Isa.  hi.  12; 
Iviii.  8.  Calvin  renders  here  by  qiiis  cocie- 
bat  agmen.  But  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
render  by  6  Xonrbg  ox\og  and  vulgus  re- 
liqvum.  So  Luther,  der  Haufe.  The 
LXX.,  however,  in  ver.  9  translates  the 
same  word  by  ovpayovvrtg,  i.e.,  "qui  ex- 
tremum  agmen  ducunt,  et  quasi  caudam 
efficiunt"  (Eosenmiiller).  The  word  is  not 
the  same  as  that  translated  rereward  in 
1  Sam.  xxix.  2,  the  only  other  place  where 
our  version  has  *'  rereward,"  where  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  rendering  being 
coiTect,  since  the  literal  meaning  there  is 
the  hindermost. 

Ver.  15. — And  It   came  to  pass  on  the 

seventh  day.  Why  did  God  command  this 
long  pause  of  suspense  and  expectation? 
Even  to  teach  us  that  His  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  and  that  we  had  far  better  leave 
the  issue  in  His  hands,  than  by  our  impa- 
tience to  anticipate,  and  not  unfrequeutly 
frustrate,  the  course  of  His  Providence. — • 
Calvin,  There  is  a  time  to  act  and  a  time 
to  wait  patiently.  If  we  seek  His  guid- 
ance by  prayer,  God  will  tell  us  when  to 
do  either.  And  when  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  do  anything  ourselves,  but  to  wait  for 
the  deliverance  which  He  never  fails  to 
send  in  His  own  good  time,  let  us  be  care- 
ful to  restrain  ourselves,  lest  by  our  rash 
intermeddling  with  His  designs,  we  bnng 
disgrace  and  disaster  upon  ourselves  and 
His  cause.  Had  the  IsraeUtes  disobeyed 
His  command,  and  instead  of  the  solemn 
procession  round  Jericho,  ventured  to  attack 
the  city  at  once,  it  would  have  fared  worse 
with  them  than  at  Ai,  or  at  the  ■uildernesa 
of  Paran  (Num.  xiv.  45).  About  the  dawn> 
Inf.    So  the  Chethibh.    The  Kan  sabai^ 
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lutes  3  for  3,  t.«.,  as  soon  as  it  was  aawn. 
Literally,  "as  the  dawn  went  up."  After 
this  manner.  Literally,  according  to  this 
judgment,  "  sicut  dispositum  erat  "  (Vulg.). 
For  a  similar  use  of  tSpCJ'P  see  Gen.  xl.  13, 
and  compare  the  proverb  mos  pro  lege. 

Ver.  16. — When  the  priests.  There  is  no 
♦'  when  "  in  the  original,  nor  is  it  needed 
(see  Keil). 

Ver.  17.  —  Accursed.  Bather,  devotea, 
avaOtfia  LXX.  The  original  meaning  of 
this  word  is  derived  from  D"in  to  "  shut 
up."  Hence  it  originally  means  "  a  net." 
With  this  we  may  compare  the  well-known 
Eastern  word  harem,  meaning  the  enclosed 
apartments  reserved  for  the  women  of  the 
family.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  under  a  ban, 
devoted,  generally  to  utter  destruction  under 
the  pressure  of  a  vow  to  God,  as  in  Num.  xxi. 
2,  or  in  consequence  of  His  command  (see 
Levit.  xxvii.  29  ;  Deut.  xiii.  16  (Hebrew  16) ; 
1  Kings  XX.  42,  •'  the  man  of  my  devoting,'' 
*piri,  Ac).  But  in  Levit.  xxvii.  21 ;  Num. 
zviii.  14,  the  '0'T\  as  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
became  the  property  of  the  priest.  This  ban 
was  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous  reli- 
gious sentence,  the  absolute  and  final  excom- 
munication of  the  old  law.  The  sin  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  XV.)  was  the  sparing  of  anything 
whatever  in  the  city  which  had  been  laid 
under  the  ban — a  ban  which  Saul  had  been 
specially  commanded  to  execute  (1  Sam.  xv. 
3)  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Deut.  xiii.  When  Keil,  however,  states 
that  the  ban  "  could  never  be  pronounced 
npon  things  and  property  alone,  but  only 
upon  open  idolaters,  either  with  or  without 
their  possessions,"  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked Levit.  xxvii.  16 — 21,  where  a  man 
may  devote  irredeemably  to  God  property  of 
his  own  (cf.  ver.  28  of  the  same  chapter).  In 
his  subsequent  work,  however,  Keil  qualifies 
this  assertion  by  a  consideration  of  this 
Tery  passage.  Idolatrous  worship  was  the 
one  thing  which  justified  the  Israelites  in 
laying  one  of  their  own  cities  under  the  ban 
(see  Deut.  xiii.  12 — 18,  above  cited).  But 
(Dent.    yii.    2)    it   had    been    pronounced 


against  the  Canaanites.  Property,  how- 
ever, save  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  seems  to 
have  been  exempted  from  the  ban  (see  ch. 
viii.  2).  Even  at  Jericho  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  the  brass  and  the  iron,  were  placed  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord  (v.  19,  24).  "  Why," 
says Theodoret,  "was  the  city  thus  devoted? 
It  was  devoted  on  the  same  principle  which 
offered  the  first  fruits  to  God,  since  it  was 
the  first  fruits  of  their  conquests."  Because 
she  hid.  See  for  the  peculiar  form  of  this 
word  as  though  it  came  from  a  quadriliteral 

Ver.  18. — Accursed  thing.  Better,  *♦  thing 
devoted,''^  as  this  keeps  up  the  idea  of  some- 
thing solemnly  set  apart  to  God,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  He  thinks  fit.  Lest  ye  make  your- 
selves accursed  when  ye  take  of  tho 
accursed  thing.  Bather,  with  Keil  and 
Bosenmiiller,  lest  ye  devote  the  city  to 
destruction,  and  then  take  of  what  has  been 
thus  devoted.  And  make  the  camp  of  Israel 
a  curse.  Literally,  and  put  the  camp  of 
Israel  in  the  position  of  a  thing  devoted. 
And  trouble  it  (cf.  oh.  vii.  25,  26 ;  also 
Gen.  xxxiv.  30). 

Ver.  19. — Consecrated  unto  the  Lord. 
Literally,  as  margin,  holiness  unto  th£  Lord 
(cf .  Exod.  xxviil.  36 ;  xxxix.  30 ;  Levit.  xxvii. 
14,  21;  Jer.  ii.  3).  An  expression  used  of 
anything  specially  devoted  to  God. 

Ver.  20. — So  the  people  shouted  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  it  came 
to  pass.  Literally,  and  tJie  people  shouted,  and 
they  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  it  came  to  pass 
OS  soon  as  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
Is  a  more  full  and  accurate  repetition  of 
what  is  stated  in  the  former.  The  shouting 
and  the  blowing  with  the  trumpets  were 
aU  but  simultaneous,  but  the  latter  was  in 
reality  the  signal  for  the  former— a  signal 
which  was  immediately  and  triumphantly  re- 
sponded to. 

Ver.  21.— And  they  utterly  destroyed  all 
that  was  in  the  city.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  diflaculties  arising  from  this  fulfilment 
of  ft  stem  decree,  see  Introduction. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 21. — We  come  now  to  the  command  that  was  laid  on  Joshua.  And  hers 
we  may  observe  three  points. 

I.  Success  was  certain  if  God's  commands  were  obeyed.  God  does  not  say, 
**  I  will  give,"  but,  "  I  Iiave  given  "  Jericho  into  thine  hand.  Not  only  has  the  fiat 
gone  forth,  but  the  work  is  done,  when  the  soldier  of  the  Lord  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  obey  the  Lord's  commands.  Thus,  wliatever  be  the  work  to  which  we  set  our 
hands,  be  it  public  or  private,  in  the  world  or  in  our  own  hearts,  so  that  it  be  for 
God,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it,  we  must  regard  our  auccess  as  assured.    Mosei 
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hesitated  and  argaed  about  his  fitness  for  the  task  laid  upon  him.  Jeremiah  shrank 
from  facing  the  children  of  Israel  with  his  message  of  wrath.  But  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  when  sent  forth  to  conquer  the  world  by  no  other  means  than  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth,  never  stood  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  but  were  fOled 
with  a  subHme  conhdenoe  that  all  should  be  as  God  had  said.  So  when  we  go  forth 
to  besiege  some  modern  Jericho,  let  us  hear  beforehand  the  voice  of  God  saying, 
"  See,  I  have  given  it  into  thine  hand."  We  have  only  to  ascertain  clearly  that  the 
duty  is  laid  upon  us,  that  we  are  not  laying  a  presumptuous  hand  upon  a  task  which 
is  not  meant  for  ub.    This  done,  we  may  go  boldly  forward  on  our  way. 

II.  There  abe  strongholds  which  will  yield  to  prayer  alone.  Jericho  was 
taken  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  seven  days*  procession.  The  rest  of  the  cities 
of  Canaan  were  taken  by  storm  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  Jericho  was  the  first  of 
them.  Thus  it  often  pleases  God,  when  we  enter  first  upon  our  warfare,  to  remove 
some  temptation  from  us  in  a  striking  and  wonderful  manner  in  answer  to  prayer. 
This  is  to  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  us,  as  a  proof  both  of  His  presence  and  of 
His  power.  Many  of  God's  saints  can  tell  of  such  encouragements,  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  them  when  commencing  the  struggle  against  sin,  that  they  might 
know  experimentally  for  themselves,  and  not  by  the  report  of  others,  that  the  Lord 
was  indeed  the  Almighty.  When  some  work  is  going  on  for  God  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  join,  we  may  aid  it  by  our  prayers.  And  those  pravers  may 
prove  mightier  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  work.  When 
those  in  whom  we  have  an  interest  are  wandering  far  from  God,  and  it  is  not 
our  place  to  instruct  or  rebuke  them,  we  may  pray  for  them ;  and  many  are  the 
souls  which  have  been  converted  to  God  through  the  might  of  prayer  jdone.  So 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  suffers  persecution  from  worldly  men,  she  is  not  to  use 
worldly  weapons  in  her  defence.  Let  her  be  steadfast  and  dihgent  in  her  daily 
offering  of  intercession  and  praise,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  that  frown  above  her 
shall  fall  down  fiat,  and  she  shall  divide  its  spoils. 

III.  Each  has  his  appointed  share  is  the  attack  on  evil.  Our  attack  is  to 
be  an  united  and  orderly  one.  No  disorderly  rout  encompassed  Jericho,  each 
"  fighting  for  his  own  hand."  There  was  a  fixed  order  in  the  attack,  in  which  each 
had  his  proper  share.  The  ark  of  God  was  carried  by  the  priest;  that  is,  the 
ministers  of  rehgion  are  to  lead  the  way  in  pubhc  and  private  intercession  for  the 
cause.  They  blow  with  the  horns  of  jubilee ;  that  is,  they  sound  the  note  of  war  against 
the  evil  against  which  they  are  arrayed.  They  stir  God's  people  up  to  the  fight.  And 
when  the  time  appointed  has  come  that  the  assault  has  to  be  made,  theirprayers,  inter- 
cessions, exhortations  are  redoubled ;  the  people  respond  to  their  efforts  by  raising 
their  voices  xmanimously  in  the  same  holy  cause  ;  the  bulwarks  of  the  stronghold 
of  evH  give  way ;  and  Israel  advances,  every  man  straight  before  him,  to  raze  it  to 
the  ground. 

The  actual  fulfilment  of  God's  commands  now  demands  our  notice.  We  may 
observe  here : — 

I.  That  God's  people  are  secure  from  all  danger  when  in  thb  way  of 
DUTY.  From  a  miUtary  point  of  view,  as  has  been  already  observed,  these  disposi- 
tions were  absurd.  To  compass  the  city  in  this  manner  was  to  invite  attack.  Yet 
it  was  done  because  God  commanded  it,  and  no  evil  ensued.  So  a  Christian  is  ever 
safe,  however  much  worldly  wisdom  may  condemn  him,  if  he  be  in  the  path  of 
duty,  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  him  shall  prosper."  We  must  not  mind 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  profane,  the  grave  remonstrances 
of  the  worldly-minded,  the  prophecies  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  timid  and  time- 
serving. No  matter  how  imprudent  our  action,  according  to  the  world's  standard ; 
so  long  as  it  be  right  it  wiU  certainly  prosper  at  last.  All  great  movements  for 
good  have  been  branded  at  the  outset  as  enthusiastic  folly.  Yet  faith  and  persever- 
ance have  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  walls  of  many  a  spiritual  Jericho  have  been 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  steady  persistence  in  what  was  known  to  be  right, 
however  unreasonable  it  may  have  seemed  to  unbehevers. 

II.  We  must  not  be  '*  weary  in  well  doing."  For  seven  long  days  did  tb« 
■Irange  procession  encompass  Jericho.    Not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced  of  toij 
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kind  till  the  prescribed  task  was  accomplished.  Bishop  Hall,  regarding  the  nnm- 
ber  seven  as  indicative  of  completeness,  tells  us  that  there  are  many  of  our  infirmi- 
ties which  we  must  not  expect  to  overcome  till  the  end  of  our  Uves.  Not  till  then 
will  God  vouchsafe  ub  the  measure  of  faith  to  overthrow  them  finally.  Meanwhile 
we  must  watch  and  pray  and  follow  the  ark  and  continue  in  our  round  of  devotion, 
until  the  time  comes  for  God  to  visit  us.  We  must  not  be  depressed  if  no  signs  of 
progress  appear,  if,  after  having  encompassed  the  city  six  days,  and  six  times  on  the 
seventh  day,  all  appears  as  usual  "We  must  patiently  wait  God's  time,  and  when 
He  announces  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  rejoice  that  our 
enemies  are  in  our  power. 

III.  God  demands  thb  absolute  surrender  op  all  carnal  affections. 
Jericho  and  aU  it  contained  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  And  so,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  must  all  the  desires  of  this  lower  world  be  put  down.  No  doubt  it  wa« 
a  gi-eat  temptation  to  the  Israehtes  (Achan's  case  proves  that  it  was  so]  to  see  so  great 
a  store  of  valuable  things  doomed  to  destruction.  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  " 
was  a  question  which  must  have  occurred  to  many  there.  So  it  is  a  sore  temptation 
to  the  Christian  to  see  this  world's  goods  within  his  reach  and  he  forbidden  to  grasp 
them.  They  were  intended  to  be  enjoyed,  and  why  should  he  not  enjoy  them  ? 
Youth  seeks  after  the  indulgences  of  the  flesh,  after  recreations  and  amusements. 
Manhood  strives  after  the  prizes  of  this  world — power,  wealth,  honours,  rewards. 
They  are  innocent  in  themselves ;  why  should  we  not  possess  them  ?  Because 
they  are  devoted.  This  does  not  refer  to  pleasures  and  blessings  God  has  put  in 
our  hands.  If  He  has  blessed  them  we  may  safely  use  them.  But  pleasures,  and 
honours,  and  emohunents  for  their  own  sake,  things  which  to  grasp  at  would  lead  us 
from  the  path  of  duty — these  are  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  devoted  to  God,  which  we 
may  not  touch.  Self-denial,  simple  discharge  of  duty  from  conscientious  motives, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  ambition  or  greed  of  gain,  willingness  to  accept  the 
lowest  place,  disinclination  to  accept  riches,  honours,  positions  of  influence,  and 
authority,  unless  to  decline  them  would  clearly  be  wrong — these  are  tlie  character- 
istics of  the  true  servant  of  God.  He  makes  a  holocaust  of  all  vain  desires  anl 
Belfish  motives,  and  is  wilHng  to  give  up  the  richest  prizes  earth  can  oft'er,  unlesi 
God  gives  them  to  him. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOKS. 

Ver.  8. — Siege  of  Jericho. — The  Red  Sea;  a  land  where  there  was  no  water; 
want  of  food  ;  terrors  of  the  spies  ;  the  warlike  people  of  Bashan  ;  Jordan  impos- 
sible ;  a  Jericho  impregnable.  Such  are  the  successive  strains  made  on  the  faith 
and  resolution  of  Israel.  God's  people  go  from  strength  to  strength,  but  also  from 
difficulty  to  difficulty.  Never  is  it  the  case  that  the  difficulties  are  entirely  done  and 
the  prospects  entirely  bright.  On  their  newest  difficulty  let  us  spend  a  little  time  ; 
for  aU  of  us  have  our  Jerichos  to  face  and  to  subdue.    And  I  ask  you  to  observe  first, 

I.  The  impossible  task  here  set  them.  I  doubt  not  the  stoutest  warriors  so 
estimated  it.  Kitto  (Pictorial  Bible  on  this  chap.)  describes,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  a  siege,  the  confidence  felt  by  all  Asiatics  when  protected  by  walls,  and 
the  despair  with  which  they  face  tbem,  even  to-day,  though  in  some  degree 
familiar  with  the  use  of  artillery.  Before  that  was  invented  a  walled  city  was 
deemed  almost  unreducible,  except  by  starvation,  by  the  desultory  warriors  of 
Syria.  Here  tliey  could  hardly,  without  themselves  starving,  starve  them  out. 
They  were  unfamiliar  with  all  the  science  of  war.  Had  no  theory  of  sapping  or 
breaching  to  aid  them.  To  leave  such  a  fortress  in  their  rear  would  be  to  subject 
themselves  to  attack  from  that  side,  while  to  carry  it  by  assault  was  utterly  beyond 
their  power.  An  impossible  task  is  set  them.  And  such  are  many  of  the  tasks 
assigned  us.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  easy  duties  assigned  to  our  opening 
p'wers.  "  The  bruised  reed  is  not  broken  "  with  a  burden  beyond  its  strength. 
But  our  duties  in  this  world  are  always  on  a  scale  which  assumes  we  have  omnipo- 
tent help  within  our  reach :  Abraham's  charge  to  leave  ancestral  home :  that  oi 
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Mos©6  to  invade  Egypt  and  liberate  God's  people:  that  of  D.ivid  to  earn  aright 
to  the  throne  of  Israel :  that  of  Esther  to  save  her  people :  that  of  the  Apostles 
to  "  heal  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils,"  and  subsequently  to  **  go  and  teach  all 
nations :  "  that  of  all  the  saints  in  all  ages.  Bushnell  has  a  sermon  on  ••  Duty  not 
measured  by  ability,"  his  text  being  tlie  command  to  feed  the  multitude — *'  Give  ye 
them  to  eat" — given  to  men  with  only  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fi^hen. 
We  have  all  tasks  like  the  reduction  of  Jericho,  utterly  beyond  our  unaided 
strength.  To  enter  through  the  strait  gate  ;  to  keep  the  narrow  way ;  to  over- 
come in  the  conflict  with  principalities  and  powers  in  high  places ;  to  be  steadfast 
unto  death ;  to  secure,  by  our  testimony,  our  efforts,  our  prayers,  the  salvation  of 
those  who  are  perishing  around  us  ;  to  hope  against  hope ;  to  gather  meetness  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  hght — oh,  what  impossible  tasks  are  these  ?  But 
we  •*  can  do  aU  things  through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth  us,"  and  instead  of  being 
dismayed  at  the  impossibilities  we  should  rather  rejoice,  for  a  precept  of  impos- 
aihility  U  a  promise  of  omnipotent  help.  Shrink  not  from  the  Jericho  you  have 
to  assail.     God  wiU  give  it  into  your  hand.     Secondly  observe — 

II.  The  methods  of  faith.  Prescribing  their  task.  He  prescribes  the  method 
of  it  as  weU.  They  are  to  march  round  Jericho  once  a  day  for  six  days,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  seven  times  ;  the  people  silent,  the  priests  sounding  the  trumpets  and 
horns.  Only  once,  when  specially  bidden,  is  Israel  to  shout.  We  read  nothing  of 
mounds,  battering  rams,  slingers  picking  off  the  soldiers  on  the  walls,  nothing  of 
mines  or  ladders.  The  method  was  not  one  of  war  but  one  of  faith.  The  very 
trumpets  are  priestly  trumpets,  the  sounds  of  which  were  calls  to  prayer  and  pro- 
mises of  help.  So  much  they  were  to  do,  and  nothing  more.  In  subsequent 
engagements  they  would  have  to  fight ;  in  this  God  alone  would  work.  And  the 
method  prescribed  is  accordingly  one  virtually  of  prayer  and  waiting.  *•  Stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God :  '*  a  method  in  which  their  faith  is  at  once  (1) 
tried,  (2)  honoured,  and  so  increased.  In  this  respect  how  like  many  methods  wlich 
Christ  prescribed.  In  His  miracles,  for  instance,  you  will  observe  that  the  faith  of 
the  recipient  was  invariably  in  some  way  or  other  tested,  brought  to  hght,  and 
only  then  rewarded.  "  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  wash,"  seemed  a  precept  as 
unlikely  to  bring  sight  as  marching  round  Jericho  was  to  destroy  its  walls.  *'  Take 
thy  hook  and  take  up  the  first  that  cometh  up,"  was  an  unlikely  way  of  paying 
tribute.  •'  Go  show  yourselves  to  the  priests,"  He  said  to  the  ten  lepers,  and  only 
after  they  had  started  they  were  cleansed.  His  methods  are  always  such  as  try 
our  faith  first  and  then  reward  it.  Here  is  a  road  to  the  conquest  of  Jericho  which 
the  doubters  in  the  camp  thought  would  prove  very  long  indeed.  "  Of  what  use 
could  it  be  to  march  round  and  round,  always  reconnoitring,  and  never  doing 
anything  more  ? "  How  they  would  point  to  the  growing  confidence  of  the 
besieged,  who  from  their  walls  could  be  seen  mocking  the  futile  display  of  strength! 
But  such  was  the  method  prescribed  to  test  and  ehcit  their  faith.  As  the  multitude 
fed  by  Christ  were  required  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  to  indicate  thereby  their  faith 
and  expectation,  so  Israel  was  required  to  njarch  round  Jericho.  And  we  some- 
times are  required  to  pursue  methods  of  faith  which  seem  little  likely  to  work 
much  result :  to  be  meek  where  high  spirit  would  seem  more  useful ;  to  wait  with 
patience  where  fussy  enterprise  would  seem  more  effective ;  to  meet  error  with 
argument  instead  of  repressing  it  by  force;  to  observe  sacraments  whose  object 
or  philosophy  we  can  hardly  understand ;  to  obtain  the  things  we  desire  by  deserv- 
ing rather  than  by  greedily  seeking  them.  Do  not  mm-mur  at  the  methods  of 
faith  which  are  enjoined.  In  the  case  of  Jericho  the  metliod  was  successful.  On 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  people  shouted  at  Joshua's  signal,  the  walls  of  Jericho 
feU  flat.  "  The  earth  shook  and  trembled  :  the  foundations  of  heaven  moved  and 
shook  because  he  was  wrath."  And  in  an  instant,  without  a  stone  protecting  them, 
without  their  people  marshalled,  without  any  array  against  their  foes,  Israel  can 
enter  and  destroy.  The  ways  of  the  enemy  seem  short,  but  are  long  and  liuitless. 
God's  ways  seem  likely  to  be  long,  but  are  short  and  direct.  Take  His  ways,  and 
howeTer  for  a  while  your  patience  may  be  tried,  the  end,  bringing  aU  you  hoped 
for,  will  reward  you  for  all  suspense  and  all  delay. — G. 
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Ver.  20. — The  idking  of  Jericho,  Tlie  taking  of  Jericho  is  the  first  great  victory 
of  the  Israelitas  over  the  Canaanites.  It  is  a  type  of  the  victory  of  the  people  of 
God  over  their  adversaries.  We  learn  fiorn  it  the  secret  and  the  method  of  success 
In  this  conflict. 

I.  The  first  thing  demanded  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  a  great  act  op  faith. 
It  was  no  slight  exercise  of  faith  to  beUeve  that  the  sounding  of  the  sacred  trumpets 
would  suffice  to  overthrow  those  massive  walls  which  rose  like  impregnable  ramparts 
around  the  city.  It  was  necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  rise  above  all  the 
merely  material  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  endure,  as  said  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,"  and  relying  wholly  on 
His  word  (Heb.  xi.  27). 

II.  This  faith  is  not  a  mere  feeling  of  trust ;  it  involves  also  ▲  positive  and 
PERILOUS  DEED.  The  Israelites  are  not  to  wait  in  inaction  the  working  of  a 
miracle  on  then*  behalf ;  they  have  a  direct  command  to  obey.  The  ark  is  to  be 
triumphantly  borne,  sometimes  to  the  stirring  sound  of  trumpets,  around  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  from  the  top  of  which  the  enemy  might  take  deadly  aim  at  the  besiegers. 
Thus,  for  Israel  to  believe  is  to  obey ;  it  is  to  act  in  spite  of  danger.  This  is  the 
faith  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  "  overcomes  the  world  "  (1  John  v.  4). 

III.  This  faith  finds  a  response  in  the  mighty  grace  op  God.  That  grace 
deliglits  in  sovereign  manifestations.  In  the  exercise  of  His  absolute  freedom, 
God  has  often  chosen  "  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are," 
(1  Cor.  i.  28),  thus  magnifying  His  grace  by  the  very  disproportion  between  the 
results  and  the  apparent  means  used  to  effect  them.  What  power  is  there  in  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  shake  the  solid  foundation  of  a  city  waU  ?  Can  its  shrillest 
blast  make  the  massive  granite  tremble  to  its  fall  ?  God  will  show  that  the  power 
is  His  alone ;  that  Israel's  confidence  must  be  in  no  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  BUm  only. 
Undoubtedly  He  does  often  make  use  of  those  natural  means  which  are  of  His  own 
appointment,  and  His  grace  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  opposed  to 
nature.  Religious  Ufe  is  not  magic,  but  those  grand  manifestations  of  Divine 
sovereignty  which  are  called  miracles  bring  us  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
sovereign  power  of  God  from  which  all  blessed  influences  flow.  Let  us  not  forget, 
moreover,  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  what  may  be  called 
the  creative  period  of  the  religion  of  redemption,  and  its  subsequent  stage  of  pre- 
servation and  development.  The  cun*ent  of  the  new  life  must  first  hollow  out  its 
channel,  before  it  can  pursue  its  even  way  between  the  banks  of  a  defined  course. 
Hence  with  regard  to  miracles,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  age  which 
saw  the  first  beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  our  own  day,  which  is  an  era  of  develop- 
ment only. 

IV.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  blast  of  the  sacred  trumpets  is  an 
apt  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  material  force.  The  sacred  trumpets 
accompanied  the  songs  of  Israel,  its  hymns  of  worship  raised  to  the  true  God.  It 
was  this  glorious  truth  of  the  one  living  and  true  God  which  finally  subdued  the 
Canaanitish  nations.  Mena  agitat  molem.  Mind  moves  matter;  it  always 
triumphs  over  material  obstacles.  Force  can  avail  nothing  against  it,  because  it  is 
itself  the  power  of  God.  Primitive  Christianity  saw  the  citadel  of  paganism  fall 
before  it.  All-powerful  Rome  fell  prostrate  when  the  gospel  trumpet  sent  forth  its 
sonorous  voice  into  the  midst  of  a  down-trodden  and  decaying  world.  Thus,  also, 
in  a  later  age  did  the  fortress  of  Romish  superstition  crumble  into  ruin  before 
Luther's  hymn,  which  embodies  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  hjrmn 
on  justification  by  faith  was  like  Israel's  trumpets  to  the  Papal  Jericho.  **  Believe 
only,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  God  "  (John  xi.  20). — E.  de  P. 

Ver.  20.— Strongholds.  When  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
"  13y  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  after  they  had  been  compassed  about 
seven  days  "  (Heb.  xi.  80),  he  sets  his  seal  to  the  supernatural  character  of  this 
event  Not  by  any  kind  of  natural  force — undermining,  storming,  or  even  earth- 
quake— but  by  the  faith  that  lays  hold  on  the  unseen  power  of  God,  was  the  effect 
produced.    It  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  marvellous  Divine  manifestations  bj  which 
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those  times  were  signalised.  The  miraoalotiB  element  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  fabric  of  the  history.  It  can  be  denied  here  olily  by  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  relegate  the  whole  to  the  region  of  fable  and  romance.  The  fall  of  this 
fortified  city  of  Jericho  had  a  pecuUar  meaning,  and  stood  in  important  relation  to 
the  events  that  foUowed.  As  the  strongest  fortress  of  Canaan,  its  conquest  was  the 
key  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  land.  As  pre-eminent,  probably,  in  its  wicked- 
ness, its  doom  was  a  prophecy  of  the  unmitigated  judgments  of  God  on  the  abomi- 
nations of  Phcenician  idolatry.  The  solemn  procession  of  the  ark,  time  after  time, 
around  the  city  was  a  significant  declaration  of  His  sovereignty  over  it  and  all 
that  it  contained ;  and  when  at  last  it  fell,  it  was  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest- 
field,  "  accursed  " — devoted — to  show  that  the  whole  land  was  His.  Thus  were  the 
IsraeUtes  taught  that  an  inheritance  which  they  had  not  won  for  themselves  by 
their  own  skill  and  strength,  but  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  Lord  (vers. 
2,  16),  must  be  held  in  unreserved  allegiance  to  Him  (Psa.  xUv.  8).  We  see  in  this 
event  a  typical  representation  of  the  Divine  conquest  of  the  powers  of  error  and 
evil  in  the  world.  It  prefigures  the  assault  of  the  kingdom  of  hght  upon  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  sets  forth,  as  in  acted  parable,  the  apostolic  truth,  "  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds  "  (2  Cor.  x.  4). 

I.  In  Jericho  itself  we  see  a  type  op  the  STBONanoLDs  op  iniquity  in  the 
WORLD. — The  city  was  "  atraitly  shut  up  ;  none  went  out  and  none  came  in  " 
(ver.  1).  The  combination  of  the  passive  and  active  forms  here  indicates  how  the 
natm-al  strength  of  the  fortifications  was  supplemented  by  the  resistive  spirit  of  the 
people.  We  are  reminded  of  those  conditions  of  the  human  soul  in  which  it  is 
mipenetrable  by  the  influence  of  Divine  truth ;  resolute  in  its  unbehef,  impenitence, 
corrupt  affection,  evil  habit ;  closely  shut  against  the  powers  that  would  bring  into 
it  a  new  and  nobler  Ufe.  But  the  picture  of  the  closed  city  suggests  not  so  much 
the  resistance  of  the  individual  soul  to  redeeming  influence,  as  that  of  the  con- 
spicuous forms  of  evil  existing  in  the  world — false  systems  of  thought,  corrupt 
institutions,  pernicious  social  usages ;  strongholds  of  infidehty,  vice,  tyranny,  super- 
stition, idolatry.  We  are  reminded  how  deeply  rooted  they  are,  how  strong  in  the 
radical  tendencies  of  human  nature  and  in  the  traditionary  custom  of  ages.  Like 
Jericho,  the  very  hot-bed  of  Canaanite  pollution,  in  the  midst  of  its  glorious  palm- 
groves,  so  do  these  forms  of  evil  stand  as  blots  on  the  fair  creation  of  God,  and  cast 
their  deadly  shadow  on  the  otherwise  glad  life  of  man.  It  is  against  these  that  the 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  wages  an  exterminating  war,  "casting  down 
imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ" 

II.  The  mode  of  the  city's  fall  is  suggestive  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  human  instrument  and  the  Divine  power  in  this  spiritual  con- 
flict. Note  the  apparent  impotence  of  the  means  used  in  view  of  the  end  to  be 
answered.  This  silent  procession  of  the  ark  and  the  armed  host  round  and-round 
the  walls,  the  silence  broken  only  by  the  rude  music  of  the  priests'  rams'  horns — 
what  a  solemn  farce  it  must  have  seemed  !  We  can  imagine  with  what  derision  it 
was  greeted  by  the  men  of  the  city.  If  that  is  all  the  power  that  can  be  brought 
against  them,  they  have  httle  need  for  fear.  The  spiritual  analogy  is  plain.  To 
men  destitute  of  faith,  incapable  of  discovering  the  resistless  force  that  hes  behind 
them,  the  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  seem  very  feeble.  The  workers  of 
iniquity,  within  their  refuges  of  lies,  bold  in  the  strength  of  "  blood  and  custom," 
laugh  at  weapons  such  as  these.  "  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness"  (1  Cor.  i.  18).  But  outward  appearances  are  a  very  false  rule  of 
judgment.  The  sovereign  power  can  work  through  meanest,  simplest  instruments. 
Their  efficacy  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  apparent  feebleness.  **  We  have  the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and 
not  of  us  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,"  «fec.  (1  Cor.  i.  27—29). 

III.  The  delay  of  the  issue  affords  a  lesson  in  the  patience  that  waits  om 
God  in  the  path  of  obedience  and  service.    The  seven  days'  process,  in  additioa 
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to  its  symbolic  meaning,  was  a  trial  of  the  faith  and  constancy  of  the  people.  "  By 
faith  the  walls  fell  down,"  because  it  was  confidence  in  the  unseen  Power  that  ke])t 
both  priests  and  warriors  steadfast  in  their  seemingly  meaningless  and  profitless 
round  till  tlie  appointed  time.  All  great  issues  in  the  onward  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ — the  fall  of  corrupt  institutions,  the  doom  of  reigning  iniquities 
—have  theh-  appointed  time.  This  apphes  pre-eminently  to  the  grand  final  issue  : 
*'  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man."  But  in  the  fuhiess  of  the  time  the 
glorious  vision  shall  appear.  The  slowness  of  the  process  of  destruction  and  resti- 
tution is  strange  to  us.     We  cry,  in  our  moments  of  impatience 


"  Oh,  why  these  years  of  waiting  here. 
These  ages  of  delay  ?  " 


But  "he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  He  knows  how  to  wait  "  For  the 
vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,"  &c.  (Hab.  ii.  3,  4).  Faith,  on  its  watch-tower 
sees  the  grand  procession  of  events  moving  on  to  the  end  of  the  days,  when  '•  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  witli  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel and  the  trump  of  God,"  to  lay  the  last  stroDjjliold  of  Satan  in  ruins  and 
"create  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousneaa - 
(1  These,  iv.  16  ;  2  Peter  iii.  13).— W.  tt^ousnesa 

Ver.  20.— Delusive  trust  "The  wall  fell  down  flat.**  A  strong  city  besieged* 
yet  no  trenches  opened,  no  batteries  erected  against  it,  no  engines  of  assault  em- 
ployed. Armed  men  in  two  divisions,  separated  by  the  ark  and  priests  who 
precede  it,  compass  the  city  once  a  day  in  silence,  save  for  the  sound  of  the  horng 
blown  by  the  seven  priests.  After  six  days  the  marcliing  commences  eariy  in  the 
morning,  and  the  circuit  is  completed  seven  times,  when  the  priests  blow  a  long 
pecuhar  blast,  the  whole  host  upraises  a  loud  cry,  and  behold  the  wall  of  Jericho 
with  Its  lofty  battlements,  totters  and  falls.  The  joyful  soldiers,  in  perfect  order* 
rush  triumphantly  into  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  dismayed  inhabitants.* 
Many  days  have  these  inhabitants  wondered  at  the  strange  method  in  which  they 
are  besieged.  Fearing  the  Israehtes,  they  have  remained  behind  the  shelter  of  thei 
fortifications,  and  waited  to  receive  their  foes'  attack,  and  lo  I  in  a  moment  they  are 
laid  bare  to  a  merciless  onslaught.  History  is  instructive  ;  it  contains  lessons  for 
ail  ages.  Let  us  try  and  read  some  lessons  written  clearly  on  the  prostrate  walls 
of  Jericho. 

I.  We  are  reminded  of  the  insecure  defences  on  which  many  rely.  All  men 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  ills  of  life  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  many  distinctly 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  castle  in  which  they  dwell  is,  or  soon  may  be,  surrounded 
by  foes.  But  against  tliese  they  have  made  preparation,  and  are  confident  of  their 
ability  to  resist  the  most  impetuous  attack.  A  store  of  wealth  has  been  accumu- 
lated to  guard  against  poverty ;  and  to  be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  friends  will 
surely  prove  an  adequate  security  against  the  invasion  of  loneliness  or  melancholy. 
Alas  I  how  unstable  are  the  foundations  on  which  rest  the  hopes  of  men.  Succes- 
sive losses  reduce  the  millionaire  to  beggary ;  and  removals  and  deaths  strip  the 
gayest  man  ol  the  company  in  which  he  dehghted. 

•*  After  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful,  nipping  cold.*' 

Lest  a  good  man  sliould  be  forgotten,  we  erect  a  tablet  "  in  lasting  memory,"  and 
ere  a  year  has  elapsed  a  fire  consnmes  it  to  ashes. 

II.  The  suddenness  with  which  trusted  defences  are  cast  down.  Often 
there  is  little  warning  prior  to  the  catastrophe,  scarcely  the  rumbhng  that  precedes 
an  earthquake.  Feasting  amid  splendour,  the  handwriting  is  seen  on  the  wall,  while 
the  enemy  is  entermg  the  city  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  The  head  of  a  family 
labouring  to  provide  for  its  wants  is  stricken  down  by  disease  or  acciilent,  aud  th« 
Rtrong  arm  which  kept  the  foe  at  bay  is  suddenly  powerless. 

III.  The  reason  or  the  destructiom  u  »ometime8  to  b«  found  in  the  WAOf 
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THAT  MEN  WERE  FiouTiNO  AGAINST  GoD.  Hitherto  we  havG  considered  the  general 
lot  without  distiuetion  of  persons.  All  are  subject  to  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  "  Thert 
is  one  event  to  the  riijhleous  and  to  the  wicked."  Yet  the  author  of  this  last  clause 
remarks,  "  Surely  I  know  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God  ;  but  it  shall  not 
be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow, 
because  he  fearetli  uot  God."  The  downfall  of  the  seemingly  impregnable  fortifi- 
c:itii)ns  of  Jericho  was  due  to  the  might  of  Jehovah  fighting  on  behalf  of  His  people. 
It  was  a  strife  between  true  religion  and  idolatry.  And  to-day,  whilst  "all  things 
WDik  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,''  the  troubles  which  beset  the 
ungodly  may  be  intended  as  correctives  or  judgments.  We  cannot  be  oblivious  of 
moilern  instances  where  the  thunderbolt  of  Divine  wrath  has  fallen  on  guilty  nations 
and  individnals.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  can  be  as  truly  traced  as  in  the  sudden 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  His  day  comes  upon  men  "  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,"  and  just  when  the  wall  of  defence  is  most  needed  does  it  fully  leaving 
the  inhabitant  a  prey  to  terrible  assault.  If  the  vessel's  unseaworthiness  were 
discovered  in  the  harbour,  what  mattered  it  ?  but  to  find  it  out  on  the  tempestuous 
ocean,  this  is  misery  indeed.  Call  to  mind  Voltaire's  wretched  lament  upon  his 
deathbed,  that  popular  applause  could  then  do  naught  to  help  him  :  **  I  have  swal- 
lowed nothing  but  smoke  ;  I  have  intoxicated  myself  with  the  incense  that  turned 
my  head."  Happy  may  we  count  ourselves  when  God  exerts  His  power,  and  shows 
us  the  penetrable  character  of  our  security,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  seek  a  remedy. 
Did  not  Paul  rejoice  that  the  bright  light  from  heaven  revealed  the  darkness  in 
which  he  had  been  travelling,  and  that  the  "  knowledge  of  Christ "  completely  over- 
came his  old  self-righteous  ideas  ?  His  boasted  privileges  and  conformity  to  law 
yielded  at  the  first  breath  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and  Christianity,  defied  so  arro- 
gantly, reigned  within  his  breast.  Perhaps,  0  Christian,  thou  wast  rating  too 
highly  some  of  the  pleasures  of  earth,  refined  though  they  were,  and  in  mercy  thon 
hast  been  at  a  stroke  deprived  of  them  I 

IV.  The  irretrievable  destruction  which  God  effects.  The  walls  of  Jericho 
were  not  rebuilt,  at  least  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  man  who  in  after-years 
presumptuously  endeavoured  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  threat  of  Joshua  was  seen 
a  terrible  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  another  example  of 
lasting  ruin.  But  in  the  spiritual  realm  it  is  no  matter  for  regret  that  a  curse  rests 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  a  wicked  security.  The  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the 
Saviour  into  the  heart  once  surmounted  should  never  again  be  built  up.  The  hold 
of  the  world  once  loosened  should  never  be  allowed  to  environ  us  again.  Never 
can  the  hour  in  which  tlie  utter  defencelessness  of  the  soul  was  realised  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  memory ;  and  all  the  after-lessons  which  stern  experience  has 
taught  us  are  indehbly  imprinted  upon  the  mind.  The  uprooting  of  our  affections 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  loved  one ;  the  failure  of  friendship  in  the  time  of  exigency  ; 
the  sickness  that  dismissed  the  shows  of  life  and  confronted  us  with  the  reahties  of 
eternity  :  these  events  have  burnt  themselves  into  our  very  being,  and  are  become 
part  of  ourselves.  To  bring  the  matter  to  a  practical  issue,  ask.  Where  do  we  place 
our  trust?  Is  it  not  wisdom  to  choose  as  our  refuge  the  unchanging  God  ;  not  to 
trust  any  arm  of  flesh,  but  to  rest  in  the  mercy  and  love  of  the  Eternal?  Not  to 
structures  which  human  skill  erects,  but  to  the  everlasting  hiUs  will  we  look  for 
aid.  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  romid  about 
hifl  people." — A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VI.  22—27. 


Rahab's  deliyicbancb.  The  cxjb€ib  or 
Jericho. — Ver.  22. — Had  said.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  as 
a  pluperfect.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  as 
Keil  observes,  that  Joshua  gave  these  orders 


in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
attendant  on  the  sack  of  the  city  (see  above, 
ch.  i.  11 ;  ii.  1).  Go  Into  tlie  harlot's  house. 
The  preservation  of  Kaliab's  bouse  must 
have  been  a  part  of  tbe  miracle,  since  it  wai 
upon  tbe  city  wall  (of.  Heb.  xi.  30,31). 
Vec    23.— Brought   out      Therefore  tbe 
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mejdittjval  legends  concerning  Kahab's  house 
must  be  clasged  among  superstitious  fables. 
Rahab  and  her  family  and  relations  were 
gaved,  but  her  house  shared  the  destruction 
which  befel  the  rest  of  the  city.  Origen 
Bites  in  reference  to  the  dehverance  of 
Rahab  the  harlot,  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  and  Tit.  iii. 
3  (cf .  also  Eph.  ii.  1—3 ;  v.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  7). 
Without  the  camp  of  Israel  Not  in  the 
camp  of  Israel  outside  the  city,  as  some 
have  rendered.  The  Hebrew  distinctly 
connects  the  word  pPlD  with  the  camp. 
They  were  as  yet,  as  Gentiles,  unclean 
(cf.  Num.  V.  2  ;  xxxi.  19). 

Ver.  25.— Unto  this  day.  This  may  either 
be  interpreted  of  herself,  or,  according  to  a 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  of  her  family  (cf. 
ch.  xvii.  14—18;  xxiv.  17).  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on 
the  date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  see  Intro- 
duction. There  is  no  mention  of  Eahab'g 
marriage  in  the  Old  Testament.  Lightfoot 
('Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations,* 
Matt.  i.  6)  mentions  a  tradition  that  she 
married  Joshua  I  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord, 
defends  the  tradition  St.  Matthew  has 
followed  by  showing  that  Salmon's  age  at 
the  time  gives  immense  probability  to  the 
■tatement.  Some  (see  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells'  article  in  Smith's  ♦  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible ')  suppose  that  Salmon  was 
one  of  the  spies. 

Ver.  26.  — And  Joshua  adjured  them. 
Caused  them  to  swear,  i.e.,  bound  them  by 
an  oath,  as  the  Hiphil  implies  here.  This 
\v;i3  the  strict  meaning  of  "adjure"  at  the 
time  our  version  was  made  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi. 
{j6).  But  it  had  also  the  less  definite  mean- 
ing which  it  now  has,  of  solemnly  warning 
a  person  to  do  something  or  to  leave  it 
undone  (see  1  Kings  xxii.  16;  Mark  v.  7; 
Acts  xix.  13).  The  object  of  this  solemn 
adjuration  (see  above)  was  to  preserve 
Jericho  as  a  spot  devoted  to  God  for  ever; 
and  for  this  reason  a  curse  was  pronounced 
upon  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  found 
a  city  upon  the  devoted  spot  (cf.  Deut.  xiii. 
16,  *'It  shall  not  be  rebuilt.")  This  curse 
actually  fell  on  the  reckless  Hiel  (1  Kings 
xvi.  81 ;  cf .  Josephus,  'Antiq.,'  V.  i.  8) ,  and  he 
saw  the  laying  of  its  foundations  marked 


by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  while  th« 
death  of  his  youngest  followed  its  comple- 
tion.   It  does  not  seem  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  build  habitations  on  the  spot,  for  Jericho 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  house  of  Zacch83us  (Luke 
xix.  5)  was  there.    What  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  was  the  erection  of  a  fortified 
city  there  (see  Hengstenberg,  'Geschichte 
des  Eeiches  Gottes,'  p.  214).     The  men- 
tion  of  Jericho  in  ch.  xviii.  21  does  not 
imply  that  it  was  an  inhabited  city,  but 
simply  that  the  site  of  Jericho  fell  within 
the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    For 
Jerusalem  is  also  mentioned,  and  we  know 
that  it  did  not  become  theirs  until  the  time 
of    David.     Whether  the  "city  of  palm- 
trees  "  (Judges  iii.  13)  is  Jericho,  may  be 
questioned.     But  in  2  Sam.  x.  5  and  in 
2  Kings  ii.  5   express  mention  is  made  of 
Jericho,  the  last  time  as  the  site  of   the 
school  of  the  prophets.   Some  commentators 
have  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  sense  of 
the  word  HJ!^  used  here  to  the  building  of 
fortifications.    But  this  is  unduly  to  re- 
strict its  meaning,  for  it  is  constantly  used 
also  of  houses  and  altars  (see  Gen.  ii.  22 ; 
viii.  20 ;  1  Kings  viii.  27).     But  the  men- 
tion of  gates  clearly  implies  a  fortified  city. 
Commentators  cite  as  parallel  instances  the 
curse  of  Agamemnon  on  Troy,  of  Croesus  on 
Sidene  (so  Grotius  from  Strabo,  lib.  13  de 
Ilio),  and  of  Scipio  upon  Carthage,  and  it 
is  observed  that    when  Augustus   rebuilt 
Carthage  he  carefully  avoided  the  old  site. 
In  his  first-born.    B  is  often  used  of  the 
price  paid  for  a  thing,  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  18 ; 
Isa.  vii.   23.    And   In  his  youngest  son. 
The  commentators  have  remarked  on  the 
rhythmical  parallelism  here,  and  Keil  and 
others  have  supposed  the  passage  to  be  an 
extract  from  an  old  Hebrew  song-book,  such 
as   that  of    Jasher   (ch.   x.   13).     But  this 
parallelism  is  not  only  a  characteristic  of 
poetry,  but  of  all  solemn  and  impassioned 
utterances    in    the    language.      (See,    for 
instance,  2  Sam.  xviii.  32  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  14; 
xxi.    19).     Masius,    Munsterus,  and  others 
interpret  the  passage  that  the  eldest  son  died 
when  the  foundation  was  laid ;  all  the  rest, 
but    the    youngest,  in    the    interim;    the 
youngest  when  the  gates  were  set  op. 
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Vers.  22 27. — 1.  The  first  lesson  we  learn  from  this  portion  of  the  narrative  ii 

galvation  hy  faith.  Had  Rahab  not  believed  in  God,  she  would  not  have  saved 
the  spies;  and  had  she  not  saved  the  spies,  she  would  not  have  been  saved  herself. 
^\'.^  have  St.  James's  autliority  (ch.  ii.  25)  for  citing  this  passage  m  an  illustration 
of  the  connection  between  faith  and  worka. 
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I.  Works  *'do  spring  necessarely  out  op  a  lively  faith."  Had  Ralmb  no* 
believed  as  she  did,  she  would  not  have  acted  as  she  did.  Her  works  were  tlii» 
direct  result  of  her  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  had  she  not  acted  as  she  did,  shf 
would  have  proved  that,  whatever  her  profession  to  the  spies  might  have  been,  sh^ 
did  not  really  beUeve  what  she  pretended  to  beUeve  about  the  power  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  idtimate  success  of  Israel.  Here  we  may  discern  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  oi 
the  controversy  about  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  works  respectively  in  the  scheme 
of  salvation.  For  (a)  a  man  who  beUeves  is  naturally  inclined  to  act  upon  what  he 
believes.  If  he  believes  that  he  is  saved  through  Christ,  he  will  act  as  if  he  were 
saved  through  Christ.  And  (b)  it  becomes  important  to  ask,  From  what  is  he 
saved  through  Christ  ?  And  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  he  is  not  saved  merely  from 
the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  sin  itself.  The  scheme  of  salvation  through  Christ 
involves  a  belief  in  a  "full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion, for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  But  it  also  leads  us  on  from  that  recon- 
ciliation with  God  to  the  idea  of  an  indwelling  in  Christ  through  His  Spirit,  which 
shall  enable  us  to  "put  off,"  to  "slay,"  to  "crucify"  the  "flesh "or  "old  man," 
and  to  rise  up  to  a  renewed  life  of  sanctity  and  holiness.  A  man  who  believes  this 
must  begin  to  do  it.  He  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gird  himself  up  to  a  conflict 
with  all  within  him  which  is  not  subdued  to  God's  will,  as  revealed  in  Christ.  If 
he  does  not  undertake  this  conflict,  it  is  because  he  does  not  believe  that  he  is 
redeemed  through  Christ,  and  that  that  redemption  leads  on  to  sanctification  by 
a  necessary  law,  that  of  union  with  Christ  Thus  we  learn  (c)  that  all  whose  life 
is  avowedly  and  systematically  inconsistent  with  their  Christian  profession,  who  do 
not  try  to  root  out  all  evil  and  to  practice  all  kinds  of  good,  or  who  set  up  another 
standard  before  them  in  their  actions  than  that  set  up  in  God's  Word,  are  not  real 
believers  in  Christ,  let  their  profession  be  what  it  may. 

II.  There  is  no  salvation  for  those  who  do  not  manifest  their  faith  by 
THEIR  WORKS.  Had  Rahab  not  shown  her  faith  in  God  by  delivering  the  spies 
there  could  not  have  been  any  escape  for  her.  Whatever  her  private  belief  might 
have  been,  she  would  have  been  involved  in  the  general  destruction  that  overtook 
the  whole  city.  And  thus  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  ahke  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
our  Christian  conduct  being  the  manifestation  of  our  inward  behef.  If  it  be  asked 
how  our  faith  should  be  manifested,  it  may  be  repUed  that  there  must  be  (a)  an 
abiding  sense  of  God's  goodness  as  displayed  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  (b) 
an  earnest  striving  after  likeness  to  Christ  in  every  action  of  life.  And  this  last 
will  stir  us  up  to  deeds  of  active  loving-kindness  like  that  of  Rahab,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  forgot  herself  and  the  dangers  that  beset  her  in  the  anxious  desire  to 
befriend  first  the  messengers  of  God,  and  next  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to 
herself.  If  we  do  not  these  things  we  are  none  of  Christ's,  and,  despite  our  loud 
profession  that  we  have  always  belonged  to  Him,  He  will  have  no  other  greeting 
for  ns  at  the  last  than,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity." 

III.  Salvation  is  by  Christ's  blood  alone.  Had  Rahab  not  hung  the  scarlet 
cord  in  the  window,  she  would  have  perished  as  surely,  though  she  had  saved  the 
spies,  as  if  she  had  done  nothing.  So  our  good  deeds  avail  nothing  without  faith 
m  God's  mercy  through  Christ.  They  are  but  the  deeds  of  the  Pharisees,  unless 
coupled  with  tiae  deepest  sense  of  our  own  nnworthiness.  We  mast  own  that  when 
we  have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast."  Thus  no  trace  of  self-satisfaction  must  mingle  with  our  obedience, 
or  aU  will  be  worthless.  This  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  Pharisees,  and  this  was 
the  reason  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  them.  The  deepest  humility,  combined 
with  the  most  absolute  reliance  upon  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Saviour,  are  among 
the  first  requisites  of  the  regenerate  life.  This  thought  alone  will  preserve  to  the 
greatest  saint  that  indispensable  grace  of  humUity  which  is  the  salt  that  prevents 
his  rehgious  profession  from"  corruption.  This  alone  will  maintain  those  relations 
with  the  Author  of  our  salvation  which  are  necessary  to  keep  His  life  present 
within  us.  If  we  are  numbered  among  God's  saints,  if  we  are  raised  to  high  placei 
in  Israel,  if  we  are  the  means  of  salvation  to  others,  it  is  all  due  to  the  scarlet  co|rd 
in  th«  window. 
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2.  A  second  lesson  taught  by  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  that  salvation  worlct 
Ti'fuUs  in  those  who  are  saved. 

I.  Rahab's  faith  was  the  cause  op  the  salvation  of  others.  Had  she  not 
believed  in  God,  her  relatives  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Jericho.  So  in  all 
other  cases.  Faith  is  an  expansive  principle.  It  is  not  content  with  doing  good  to  its 
possessor ;  it  stirs  him  up  to  benefit  others.  Jesus  sent  forth  those  who  believed 
in  Him  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  all  faithful  Christians  are 
their  successors.  They  must  needs  "  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  called 
tliem  out  of  darkness  into  his  own  marvellous  light."  They  must  strive  to  benefit 
others  {a)  by  trying  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  abroad,  or  the  worse 
than  heathen  at  home  ;  (6)  by  intercessory  prayer  for  all  good  works ;  and  (c)  by 
active  works  of  love  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  within  their  reach. 

II.  Rahab,  once  saved,  was  exalted  to  great  honour.  She  became  a 
**  mother  in  Israel,"  and  espoused  one  of  its  princes.  She  attained  in  ages  far 
remote  the  immortal  honour  of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Thus  we  learn  {a)  that  the  "  cup  of  cold  water"  does  not  lose  its 
reward.  Every  kind  action  done  for  the  love  of  God  and  Christ  shall  be  repaid 
a  thousandfold.  We  are  also  taught  (6)  that  no  amount  of  previous  sin  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  us  when  we  have  truly  repented.  Rahab's  sin  was 
thought  no  more  of  when  she  was  saved  from  the  slaughter  of  Jericho.  And  so 
God's  forgiveness  is  full  and  free,  through  Christ,  when  its  condition,  true  repentance, 
is  attained.  Though  He  may  see  fit  to  leave  us  to  the  discipline  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  our  sin  awhile,  it  is  for  our  good.  He  does  not  cast  our  past  sins 
in  our  teeth  when  we  have  returned  to  Him.  He  will  not  listen  to  our  request  to 
be  as  the  least  and  lowest  of  His  hired  servants.  He  puts  the  best  robe  upon  us, 
and  rings  on  our  fingers,  in  token  of  His  joy  at  our  return.  When  our  heart  is 
once  more  whole  with  Him,  we  are  as  truly  His  dear  chUdren  as  if  we  had  never 
left  Him,  and  may  sun  ourselves  as  fearlessly  as  they  in  the  Ught  of  His  mercy. 
Lastly  (c),  though  we  may  not  exactly  go  so  far  as  to  say  '*  the  greater  the  sinner, 
the  greater  the  saint,"  we  may  at  least  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great 
sinner  may  not  become  a  great  saint.  We  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  our  past 
sins,  grievous  and  (but  for  God's  mercy)  unpardonable  as  they  are,  from  pressing 
forward  to  the  utmost  heights  of  hohness  that  are  within  our  reach.  We  are 
taught  to  forget  those  things  that  are  behind,  and  reach  forth  imto  the  things  that 
are  before.  The  records  of  God's  Church  are  full  of  such  histories.  From  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  after  her  St.  Augustine,  to  our  own  day  the  examples  of  men 
■teeped  to  the  Ups  in  sin,  who  have  repented  and  advanced  to  great  heights  of 
hohness,  are  before  us  to  teach  the  sinner  not  to  despair,  but  to  trust  in  His  loving- 
kindness  who  hath  raised  **  the  poor  out  of  the  roire,  that  he  may  set  him  with  the 
princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his  people." 

8.  Tlie  third  lesson  this  narrative  contains  is  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
Jericho  was  a  sinful  city,  and  therefore  it  was  a  devoted  city.  God  had  plainly, 
stated  (Deut.  ix.  6)  that  the  Israelites  were  the  ministers  of  His  vengeance  against 
sin ;  that  for  no  virtue  of  their  own,  but  for  the  appaUing  crimes  which  had  called 
down  vengeance  from  on  high  upon  the  Phoenician  nations,  they  had  been  selected 
to  drive  them  out  Many  interesting  questions  arise  here,  some  regarding  the  idea 
of  God,  some  regarding  the  true  nature  of  sin,  indicated  to  us  in  this  passage. 

I.  Is  God  unrighteous  that  taketh  vengeance  ?  As  this  question  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Book,  a  few  hints  wiU  be  all  that  is  necessaiy 
here.  We  may  observe  (a)  that  whatever  difficulties  attach  to  the  command  given 
to  Joshua,  apply  equally  to  every  idea  of  God  that  we  can  form.  He,  the  All-wise 
and  All-good,  has  at  least  permitted  these  chastisements  upon  men  for  their  sin. 
We  might  go  further.  We  might  say  that  He  has  enjoined  them.  God  has 
clearly  made  it  a  law  of  our  humanity  that  nations  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
sensual  passion,  permitting  themselves  to  enjoy  unchecked  the  pleasures  of  in- 
justice, oppression,  rapine,  cruelty,  have  in  the  end  been  punished  by  bemg  made 
the  victims  of  similar  cruelty.  The  Aknighty  Disposer  of  events  has  allowed  man 
If  ain  and  again  to  inflict  cruelties  as  sever©  upon  other  nations,  for  their  sins,  at 
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Joshua  did  npoTi  the  Canaanites.  Thus  whatever  objections  (see  Butler's  'Analogy' 
here)  may  be  raised  to  the  possibility  of  God  giving  such  a  commission  to  HJui 
servant  as  that  nan-ated  in  this  Book,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  history. 
Either,  therefore,  there  is  no  God  at  all,  or  He  is  not  good,  or  He  can,  consistently 
with  truth  and  justice,  incite  man  to  exercise  His  vengeance  upon  those  who  have 
sinned.  We  may  further  observe  (6)  that  physical  suflfering  does  not  seem  so 
terrible  a  thing  in  God's  eyes  as  it  does  in  ours.  Famines,  wars,  pestilences, 
accidents,  shipwrecks,  with  all  their  attendant  horrors  and  miseries,  have  happened, 
and  will  still  continue  to  happen.  And  God  seems  not  to  heed.  But  is  it  not 
because  He  sees  the  whole,  while  we  see  but  a  part  of  His  doings  ?  Were  this 
the  only  world,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  not  goodness,  but 
cruelty  ;  not  justice,  but  the  most  gross  and  aggravated  injustice.  "  If  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  But  granted  that 
there  is  another  world,  in  which  all  that  goes  amiss  here  will  be  set  right,  and  these 
difiBoulties  disappear.  The  sorrows  of  tliis  life  will  seem  but  a  momentary  pang  as 
we  Hve  through  the  ages  of  eternity.  And  in  that  good  land  we  shall  smile  at  the 
doubts  of  God's  perfections  which  have  caused  us  such  uneasiness  here.  Again  (c) : 
we  may  note  that  history  now  sliows  that  the  Hittites  were  once  a  groat  and 
flourishing  people.  Yet  until  lately  they  had  been  so  entirely  forgotten  that  their 
very  names  were  unknown.  Why  this  complete  obhteration,  as  it  were,  from  the 
map  of  humanity  ?  Why,  but  because  they  had  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  He 
must  destroy  them  ?  Israel  was  not  the  only  instrument  of  His  vengeance.  Far 
to  the  northward  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  empire  flourished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orontes  and  in  Asia  Minor,  He  sent  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  against  them, 
till  their  name  was  blotted  out  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  so  will 
it  be  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  nation  which  holds  not  God  in  remembrance 
shall  be  cut  away  from  His  hand. 

II.  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  This  lesson  will  be  yet  farther  enforced 
in  the  next  chapter.  Yet  here  we  may  note  that  the  Christian  is  to  have  no 
dealings  whatever  with  unpjodhness  and  its  treasures.  The  good  things  of  this  Ufe, 
save  as  things  to  be  used  for  God,  ifire  to  be  steadfastly  renounced.  The  desire  of 
possessing  them  is  not  to  be  a  motive  for  action.  They  who  serve  God  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake  are  unsparingly  condemned  under  the  gospel.  It  is,  of  course,  a  difficult 
task  to  decide  how  far  innocent  pleasures  may  be  enjoyed,  or  rewards,  honours, 
wealth,  accepted,  when  God  seems  to  have  put  them  in  our  way.  All  the  cities 
w'ere  not  devoted  to  God,  bnt  Jericho  only.  Yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  these 
days  of  a  widely- diffused  profession  of  Christianity,  the  verdict  of  Christian  society 
on  these  points  is  too  lenient  a  one.  The  love  of  money  and  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  is  too  freely  admitted  as  a  motive  for  action.  The  deUberate  preference 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  self-denial  is  too  often  looked  down  upon  with  disdain, 
though  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  example  of  Christ.  Nay,  it  may  even  be 
doubted  how  far  St.  Paul's  rule  of  excommunication  of  the  covetous  man  (1  Cor. 
V.  11)  is  carried  out  by  the  Christian  Church,  even  when  money  has  been  made  or 
honours  attained  by  unfair  means.  The  man  who,  as  director  of  a  public  company, 
gives  his  sanction,  by  carelessness  or  weakness,  to  acts  which,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, he  would  not  have  committed — the  man  who  by  bribery  obtains  a  position 
among  the  law-makers  of  this  great  empire — the  maia  who  amasses  a  vast  fortune 
by  indirect  means — is  he  courted  or  condemned  by  the  collective  Christian  conscience 
in  these  days  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  among  all  the  advances  we  have 
unquestionably  made  of  late  in  Christian  principle,  the  spirit  of  Achan,  rather  than 
Joshua,  does  not  predominate  among  us  still. 

III.  What  God  has  promised  will  surely  come  to  pass.  The  ungodly  often 
cry,  "  Tush,  God  hath  forgotten ;  he  hideth  his  face  and  he  will  never  see  it." 
But  it  comes  to  pass  just  the  same.  The  wicked  Hiel  laughed  Joshua's  prophecy 
to  scorn.  Yet  it  came  trne.  And  so  do  many  thoughtless  persons  now  laugh  to 
scorn  the  declarations  of  God's  Word.  They  ridicule  tlie  idea  of  chastisement  for 
national  sins  ;  they  will  not  hear  of  days  of  humiliation  for  national  misfortunes; 
they  tell  us  aU  things  are  ordered  by  invariable  law.    But  God  punished  nations  of 
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old  for  their  sins,  and  He  does  so  still.  Nor  does  He  act  otherwise  with  individuals. 
He  has  declared  that  sin  brings  punishment  in  its  train  ;  but  men  sin  wantonly,  and 
hope  to  escape  its  necessary  consequences.  But  either  in  this  world  or  the  next 
these  consequences  arrive.  "What  God  has  said  will  surely  come  to  pass.  And 
then  man  wishes  in  vain  that  he  had  never  ofifended  Him.  As  in  Hiel's  case,  so 
now,  God  fulfils  to  the  very  letter  the  predictions  He  has  uttered.  Let  us  be  wise 
in  time,  and  so  avoid  the  misfortunes  which  a  presumptuous  contempt  of  God's 
Word  is  sore  to  bring  on  us. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  22 — 24. — A  city  of  destruction.  If  any  city  ever  was  such  a  "  City  of 
Destruction "  as  Bunyan  fancied,  it  was  Jericho.  Itself  and  all  within  it  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  only  Eahab,  like  another  Noah,  with  her  family  escaping. 
It  is  an  awful  fact  to  contemplate  the  destruction  of  a  whole  city.  No  escape, 
and  little  warning  I  Old  and  young,  one  day  in  possession  of  wealth,  ease,  comfort, 
and  the  next  day  captured  and  destroyed.  The  judicial  principles  on  which  God 
acts  and  on  which  He  here  commands  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  are  beyond  us, 
but  some  of  the  lessons  are  clear  and  useful.     Study  these : 

I.  There  is  a  penalty  for  sin.  There  is  nothing  wanton  in  God's  ways. 
Israel  was  God's  chosen,  and  the  nations  of  Canaan  His  rejected,  because  morally 
the  former,  with  all  its  faults,  infinitely  surpassed  the  latter.  You  get  glimpses  of 
the  evil  of  the  primitive  races  with  their  reUgions  in  the  story  of  Baal-Peor ;  in  the 
vice  and  atrocity  which  perpetually  mark  every  relapse  of  Israel  into  idolatry ;  in 
the  nameless  defilements  of  modern  heathenism.  Dr.  Arnold,  no  narrow  theo- 
logian, defends  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  as  a  great  gain  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  It  is  these  cruelties  and  abominations  of  heathenism  which  required 
and  explain  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites.  For  God  punishes  sin.  There  is  no 
truth  more  undeniable,  and  none  the  knowledge  of  which  is  more  widely  spread.  We 
suffer  for  every  fault  we  commit.  As  root  and  fruit,  so  wrong  and  wretchedness,  go 
together.  However  subtle  the  fault,  God's  providence  operates  in  penalties  still  more 
subtle.  The  eating  of  any  forbidden  fruit  always  has  its  two  penalties — loss  of  power, 
and  loss  of  some  sort  of  Eden.  Sins  of  sinners  have  their  penalties.  And  God's  people 
receive  *•  double  for  aU  their  sins" — a  heavier  stroke  for  the  less  excusable  trans- 
gression. It  is  not  because  God  is  wrathful  that  He  punishes,  but  because  He  is 
gracious.  God  is  love^  a/nd  therefore  will  not  let  us  harm  ourselves  or  others. 
His  infinite  love  impels  Him  to  "  stamp  out "  evil  by  penalty.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
think  God  can  sit  stiU  and  see,  with  indifferent  eye,  the  poison  of  sin  working  its 
mischief  in  the  world.  For  love  is  neither  in  God  nor  man  a  merely  sentimental 
thing.  It  is  wise,  it  is  strong,  it  is  stern.  **  Love  is  inexorable,"  says  one  of  our 
greatest  teachers  (George  Macdonald).  So  God's  love  makes  Him  "  a  consuming 
fire."  He  pardons  sin,  when  His  grace  working  penitence  has  got  it  out  of  us, 
but  punishes  it  until  we  deplore  and  loathe  it.  The  creed  of  Jericho  was  probably 
a  very  free  and  easy  one.  But  as  God's  facts  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
our  creeds,  it  is  better  to  adjust  our  creed  to  God's  facts.  Your  sins  will  not  pass 
nnpunished.  Blessed  be  God's  name,  He  loves  us  too  well  for  that.  There  will  be 
an  element  of  correction  in  all  penalty,  until  correction  becomes  impossible ;  and 
then,  in  mercy  at  once  to  ourselves  and  others,  God  steps  in  to  prevent  the  further 
accumulation  of  guilt  by  us,  and  the  further  infliction  of  mischief  on  others.  The 
eity  of  sin  is  a  city  of  destruction,  and  your  sin  will  receive  the  penalty  due  to  it, 
however  secure  you  may  feel  in  your  power  to  evade  it. 

II.  Penalty  is  often  long  deferred,  and  is  then  suddenly  inflicted. 
Jericho  had,  I  suppose,  stood  long.  The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  had 
not  extended  to  it.  It  is  possible  that,  alike  from  the  calamities  of  war  as  well  as 
those  of  nature  it  had  been  free.  And  its  prosperity  and  wealth,  its  abounding  trade 
with  East  and  West,  suggested  that  there  was  reaUy  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  God'i 
fxidgmenti.    Yet  suddenly,  like  a  thundeibolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  destruction  fell  oa 
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them.  There  is  often  delay  in  inflicting  a  punishment.  God  prolongs  opportunity. 
•*  This  year  also"  He  spares  the  bai-ren  fig  tree,  reluctant  to  destroy  what  might 
produce  fruit.  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish.  He  is  "  slow  to  anger." 
His  long-sufifering  is  salvation.  He  lengthens  "  the  days  of  tranquilHty  **  that  we 
may  at  last  repent.  But  when  all  delay  is  abused,  and  the  postponement  of  doom 
only  awakes  presumption,  at  last  the  stroke  comes,"  suddenly  and  without  remedy." 
The  flood  came  suddenly,  and  so  did  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  so  did  that  of 
Jezebel  and  Nabal,  and  Belshazzar,  and  Herod,  and  Judas,  and  that  of  multitudes 
that  cannot  be  numbered.  Do  not  mistake  postponement  of  penalty  for  pardon 
of  sin.  Of  all  our  unrepented  sin  that  has  not  yet  been  smitten,  the  punishment 
is  only  suspended.  We  cannot  dig  so  deep  but  God  will  find  us,  nor  strengthen 
our  def(  nee  so  stoutly  as  to  defy  Hjs  power.  Be  wise  and  use  the  days  of  reprieve 
for  repentance.  "  Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,'*  as  we  are  here  taught 
there  is  a  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  that,  long  suspended,  it  yet  at  last  falls  sud- 
denly.    So  observe  also  lastly — 

III.  They  who  would  avoid  destruction  must  become  followers  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Only  one  woman  with  her  relatives  seems  to  have  done  this. 
We  do  not  read  of  any  persons  fleeing  from  the  city  of  doom,  or  making  any  pro- 
vision for  capitulation  or  escape.  The  enervation  of  luxury  and  immoraUty  is  on 
them.  They  alternately  sink  in  despair  or  are  puffed  up  in  the  confidence  of  their 
walls.  But  one  person,  rising  in  repentance  from  the  guilt  of  a  long  neglect,  sees 
the  glory  of  God  and  chooses  Him  as  her  hope  and  Master.  When  she  cannot 
save  the  city  with  her,  she  saves  herself,  and,  expecting  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,  enhsts  in  His  service.  Bepent  thou,  and  take  Jesus  Christ  as  thy  Lord, 
ending  with  serious  change  of  thought  and  action  all  the  evil  of  your  life.  And 
then  the  infinite  love  which  weeps  when  it  can  only  smite  will  pardon  the  sin  that 
you  forsake,  and  give  you  *'  a  place  amongst  the  children,"  and  the  great  salTation 
which  you  long  to  enjoy.— G. 
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The  defeat  before  Ai. — Ver.  1. — Com- 
mitted a  trespass  In  the  accursed  thing. 

The  word  ?V0,  here  used,  signifies  origin- 
ally to  cover,  whence  yvtp  a  garment.  Hence 
it  comes  to  mean  to  act  deceitfully,  or  per- 
haps to  steal  (of.  the  LXX.  tvoa^iffavro,  a 
translation  rendered  remarkable  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  very  word  used  by  St.  Luke  in 
regard  to  the  transgression  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  But  the  LXX.  is  here  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  a  translation) .  It  is  clearly 
used  here  of  some  secret  act.  But  in  Levit. 
V.  15  it  is  used  of  an  unwitting  trespass, 
committed  nj3SJ^3,  in  error  of  fact,  but  not  of 
intention.  Achan.  Called  Achar  in  1  Chron. 
iL  7,  no  doubt  from  a  reference  to  the  results 
of  his  conduct.  He  had  "  troubled  Israel" 
pDl^),  ver.  25,  and  the  valley  which  wit- 
nessed his  punishment  obtained  the  name 
of  Acbor.  The  copies  of  the  LXX.  vary  be- 
tween the  two  forms,  the  Vatican  Codex 
having  Achar;  the  Alexandrian,  Acban. 
Zabdi.  Zimri  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6.  Such 
variations  of  reading  are  extremely  common, 
md  are  increased  in  oar  version  by  the  va- 
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lieties  of  English  spelling  adopted  among 
our  translators  (see  Shemuel  for  Samuel  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  33).  The  LXX.  has  Zambn 
here.  Took  of  tlie  accursed  tiling.  Com- 
mentators  have  largely  discussed  the  ques- 
tion how  the  sin  of  Achan  could  be  held  to 
extend  to  the  whole  people.  But  it  seems 
sufficient  to  reply  by  pointing  out  the  organic 
unity  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  They  were 
then,  as  Christians  are  now,  the  Church  of 
the  Uving  God.  And  if  one  single  member  of 
the  community  violated  the  laws  which  God 
imposed  on  them,  the  whole  body  was  liable 
for  his  sin,  until  it  had  purged  itself  by  a 
public  act  of  restitution  (see  Deut.  xxi.  1 — 8). 
So  St.  Paul  regards  the  Corinthian  Church 
as  polluted  by  the  presence  of  one  single 
offender,  until  he  was  publicly  expelled  from 
its  communion  (see  1  Cor.  v.  2,  6,  7).  The 
very  words  "body  politic'*  applied  to  a 
state  imply  the  same  idea — ^that  of  a  con- 
nection so  intimate  between  the  members 
of  a  community  that  the  act  of  one  affects 
the  whole.  And  if  this  be  admitted  to  be 
the  case  in  ordinary  gocieties,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  people  of  God,  who  were 
under  His  special  protection,  and  had  been 
specially  set  apart  to  His  service  ?  In  the 
history  of  Achan,  moreover,  we  read  the 
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histoij  of  Beoret  sin,  which,  though  nnseen 
by  any  earthly  eye,  does  nevertheless  pollute 
the  offender,  and  through  him  the  Church 
of  God,  by  lowering  his  general  standard  of 
thought  and  action,  enfeebling  his  moral 
gense,  checking  the  growth  of  his  inner  and 
devotional  life,  until,  by  a  resolute  act  of 
repentance  and  restitution  towards  God,  the 
sin  is  finally  acknowledged  and  put  away. 
"  A  lewd  man  is  a  pernicious  creature.  That 
he  damnes  his  own  soule  is  the  least  part  of 
bis  mischiefe;  he  commonly  drawes  ven- 
geance upon  a  thousand,  either  by  the  desert 
of  his  Binne,  or  by  the  infection"  (Bp. 
Hall). 

Ver.  2.— Ai    ^^  or  »yn  "  the  ruins"  (of. 

lim  and  Ije-abarim,  the  ruins  or  heaps  of 
Abarim,  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  45;  and  lim, 
Josh.  XV.  29.  Probably  it  is  the  same  as 
D''lJi^n  which  wo  find  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bethel  in  ch.  xviii.  22,  23.  It 
becomes  ^^V  in  Neh.  xi.  31,  and  the  feminine 
form  is  found  in  Isa.  x.  28.  The  latter, 
from  the  mention  of  Michmash  in  the 
route  of  Sennacherib  immediately  after- 
wards, is  probably  the  same  as  Ai.  Bobin- 
son  and  Keil — the  former  very  doubt- 
fully —  place  it  at  Turmus  Aya,  an 
eminence  crowned  with  ruins  above  Deir 
Duw^n.  But  Vandevelde  contests  this, 
and  places  it  at  Tell-el-Hajar,  i.e.,  the  Tell 
or  heap  of  ruins;  and  G.  Williams  and 
Capt.  Wilson  have  independently  fixed  on 
the  same  spot,  though  they  call  it  et-Tel, 
or  "  the  heap,"  and  suppose  the  "  el-Hajar  " 
to  have  been  added  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  what  heap  ?  "  This  situation  seems 
best  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive. For  it  is  "on  the  southern  brow  of 
the  Wady-el-Mutyah "  (Vandevelde),  near 
that  ••  wild  entanglement  of  hill  and  valley 
•t  the  head  of  the  Wady  Harith,"  which 
"  climbs  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin  till  it  meets  the  central  ridge  of 
the  country  at  Bethel  "  (Stanley,  *  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  202).  Its  situation,  unlike 
that  of  Turmus  Aya,  is  calculated  to  give 
cover  to  an  ambush  of  5,000  men,  and  it 
also  answers  to  the  conditions  in  its  near- 
ness to  Michmash,  from  which  Tormus  Aya 
is  more  than  three  hours'  journey  distant. 
The  Tell  is  "covered  with  heaps  of  ruins" 
(Capt.  Wilson,  'Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Quarterly  Statement,'  iv.  p.  124).  Conder, 
however  ('  Handbook,'  p.  254),  identifies 
Ai  with  Haiyan,  two  miles  from  Bethel, 
in  the  same  Wady,  but  why,  he  gives 
no  hint.  A  fortress  so  situated  was  one 
which  Joshua  could  not  leave  in  his 
tear,  and  so  its  capture  was  a  matter 
7t  necessity.  By  its  position,  if  not  from 
the   number   of    iti   inhabitants,    it   was 


necessarily  a  very  strong  one.  Ai  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  Gen.  xii.  8,  and  we  find 
that  it  was  inhabited  down  to  the  Captivity, 
for  the  '•  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai "  are 
mentioned  (and,  it  may  be  observed,  in  close 
proximity  to  those  of  Eama,  Geba,  and 
Michmash — see  Isa.  x.  28  above  cited)  in  Ezra 
ii.  28.  See  also  Neh.  xi.  31,  above  cited. 
The  name  Ai,  or  ruins,  found  so  early, 
implies  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
had  built  a  city  in  that  almost  inaccessible 
situation.  Lieut.  Conder  gives  a  very  vivid 
description  of  the  site  et-Tel  in  ♦Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,* 
April,  1874.  There  are,  he  says,  "  huge 
mounds  of  broken  stone  and  shingle  ten  feet 
high.  The  town,"  he  adds,  "must  have 
been  pounded  small,  and  the  fury  of  its  de- 
struction is  still  evidenced  by  its  complete- 
ness." He  continues :  "  The  party  for  the 
ambush,  following  the  ancient  causeway 
from  Bethel  to  Jordan  (which  we  have  re- 
covered throughout  its  entire  length)  as  far 
as  Michmash,  would  then  easily  ascend  the 
great  wady  west  of  Ai,  and  arrive  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  city  without  having 
ever  come  in  sight  of  it.  Here,  hidden  by 
the  knoll  of  Burjums  and  the  high  ground 
near  it,  a  force  of  almost  any  magnitude 
might  wait  unsuspected.  The  main  body  in 
the  meanwhile,  without  diverging  from  the 
road,  would  ascend  the  gently  sloping  valley 
and  appear  before  the  town  on  the  open 
battle-field  which  stretches  away  to  its  east 
and  south.  From  the  knoll  the  figure  of 
Joshua  would  be  plainly  visible  to  either 
party,  with  his  spear  stretched  against  the 
sky"  (see  ch.  viii.  18).  But  the  site  still 
eludes  investigation.  Lieut.  Kitchener,  Mr. 
Birch,  Mr.  Guest,  would  place  it  at  Kh-Haiy, 
or  the  rock  Rimmon.  When  those  who  have 
visited  the  country  are  so  divided  in  opinion, 
nothing  but  silence  remains  for  those  who 
have  not.  Beth-aven  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  23). 
This  place  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It 
was  close  by  Ai,  and  not  far  from  Bethel,  ai 
the  transference  of  its  name  to  Bethel  by 
Hosea  (iv.  16 ;  v.  8 ;  x.  5)  shows.  It  could 
not  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  or 
the  historian  would  not  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  where  it  was.  Hosea  has 
perhaps  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from 
this  passage.  Some  writers  have  identified 
it  with  Bethel.  But  this  is  obviously  in- 
correct, since  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  here  places  Ai  •*  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  Beth-aven,  eastward  of  Bethel." 
The  LXX.  omits  all  reference  to  Beth-aven. 
But  there  are  many  various  readings.  Bethel. 
Formerly  Luz  (Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  xxxv.  7 ; 
Judg.  i.  23).  The  last-cited  passage  seems 
to  prove  that  Bethel  was  not  among  the 
cities    taken    during    Joshua's    campaign; 
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though  this  is  extraordinaiy  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitauts  of  Lnz  gave 
their  assistance  to  the  men  of  Ai  in  the 
battle  (see  ch.  viii.  17,  where,  however,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  omits  all  re- 
ference to  Bethel).  We  may  observe  that 
there  is  no  meution  of  the  capture  of  Bethel, 
or  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  this  exactly  agrees  with  Judg.  i. 
22 — 26.  This  is  an  undesigned  coincidence 
well  worthy  of  note.  We  may  also  remark 
on  the  exact  conformity  between  the  situa- 
tion of  Bethel  as  described  here  and  in 
Gen.  xii.  8.  The  city  to  which  the  name 
Bethel  was  attached  was  not  the  place  of 
Abraham's  altar,  as  we  learn  from  the 
passage  just  cited,  but  was  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  ruins  which  now 
mark  its  site  are  of  a  later  date  than  the 
events  recorded  in  Scripture.  Its  modem 
name  is  Beitin.  Go  up  and  view  the  country. 
Bather,  spy  (or  reconnoitre) ;  Uterally,  foot 
the  country.  Joshua  does  not  refuse  to 
avail  himself  of  human  expedients  becanse 
he  is  under  Divine  guidance  (see  also 
ch.  ii.).  The  reasons  for  this  reconnoitring 
expedition  are  made  clear  enough  by  the 
passage  quoted  from  Lieut.  Gonder's  survey 
above. 

Yer.S. — Make  not  all  the  people  to  labour 
thither ;  or,  weary  not  the  people  with  the 
journey  thither,    "Good  successe  lifts  np 


the  heart  with  too  much  confidence  **  (Bpt 
Hall). 

Yer.  6. — Unto  Shebarlm.  LXX.,  cat  twc 
ovvsrpi\l^av  avrovg,  as  though  we  had  D^IDK^ 
(or,  as  Masius  suggests,  Dn.^DD'n)  from  "13K^ 
to  break  in  pieces.  So  the  Syriao  and 
Chaldee  versions.  But  this  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  Israelites  were  not  an- 
nihilated, for  they  only  lost  about  36 
men.  Nor  is  Shebarim  a  proper  name,  as 
the  Vulgate  renders  it.  It  has  the  article, 
and  must  be  rendered  either  with  Keil,  the 
stone-quarries  (Uterally,  the  crushings  or 
breakings),  or  with  Gesenius,  the  ruins, 
which,  however,  is  less  probable,  since  Ai 
(see  above)  has  a  similar  signification. 
Munsterus  mentions  a  view  that  it  was  so 
called  in  consequence  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Israelites.  But  this  is  very  improbable. 
In  the  going  down.  Ai  stood  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  mountains.  The  margin 
•'  in  Morad  "  is  therefore  not  to  be  preferred. 
It  means,  as  the  Israelites  and  their  antago- 
nists descended  from  the  gates.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  melted  and  became  as  water. 
This  was  not  cowardice,  but  awe.  The 
people  had  relied  upon  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Lord,  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
stretched  out  for  them.  From  Joshua 
downwards,  every  one  felt  that,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  that  rapport  had  been 
withdrawn. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — The  ain.  One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  historical  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  valuable  moral  lessons  they  convey.  "  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  contrary  to  the  New."  Both  come  from  God,  and  the  offences  God 
denounces  and  punishes  under  the  old  dispensation  will  be  equally  denounced  and 
punished  by  Him  under  the  new.  Let  no  sinner  flatter  himseK  that  he  will  escape 
because  his  doctrine  is  sound,  or  because  he  belongs  to  an  orthodox  body  of  Chris- 
tians, or  because  he  feels  assured  of  salvation.  If  he  sins  he  will  be  punished. 
And  he  sins  when  he  does  what  God  has  forbidden  under  the  law  as  well  as  under 
the  gospel.  To  be  a  moral  man  wiU  not  save  the  soul ;  but  not  to  be  a  moral  man 
will  assuredly  ruin  it.  We  should  therefore  take  good  heed  to  the  lessons  of 
morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  evil  of  over-confidence.  Even  the  good  Joshua  errs  sometimes.  We 
hear  of  no  counsel  being  taken  of  God  here,  any  more  than  when  the  Gibeonite 
embassy  arrived.  The  report  of  the  spies  is  acted  upon  at  once.  The  siege  of  Ai 
seems  to  have  been  undertaken  relying  upon  hmnan  means  alone.  But  the 
Israelites  were  to  learn  how  entirely  dependent  they  were  upon  Divine  aid.  We 
need  the  lesson  as  much  as  they.  In  cases  of  difficulty  we  betake  ourselves  to  God. 
In  ordinary  affairs  we  trust  to  ourselves.  Yet  we  need  His  aid  as  much  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other.  How  many  of  our  failures  in  the  conflict  with  ourselves,  or  with 
the  evil  around  us,  are  due  to  forgetting  this  truth  ?  Or  we  take  scant  pains  about 
what  we  think  easy  work.  We  need  not  "  weary  "  om-selves,  we  think,  with  that 
And  our  scanty  prenaratiou  ig  inadequate  to  the  task,  since  we  are  compassed  with 
infirmity. 
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II.  The  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  It  was  rnin  to  the  Israelites'  campaign.' 
It  brought  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  sinner,  but  to  the  cause.  So  now,  (1)  the  sin 
of  the  individual  falls  on  the  community.  ReUgion  suffers  severely^  for  the  short- 
comings of  its  professors.  Every  religious  community  is  cruelly  mjured  by  the 
faults  of  its  members.  Even  the  great  conflict  against  evil  itself  has  failed  of  com- 
plete success  as  yet,  solely  from  the  sins  of  those  who  have  been  carrying  it  on. 
The  defeats  of  the  army  of  the  Lord  in  the  great  struggle  against  Satan  are  to  be 
explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  defeat  before  Ai.  There  needs  a  humiha- 
tion,  an  awakening,  a  casting-out  of  the  offending  member,  before  any  new  success 
can  be  achieved.  And  (2)  the  conflict  against  sin  within  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  We  cannot  subdue  our  evil  passions,  or  tempers,  or  habits.  It  is  because 
there  is  some  hidden  sin  indulged  secretly,  which  mars  all  our  efforts.  We  have 
some  Achan  within,  some  master  passion  which  hugs  a  secret  unlawful  indulgence 
to  itseK,  perhaps  unperceived  even  by  ourselves.  Our  defeats  ought  to  teach  us  to 
institute  the  inquiry,  bring  the  offender  to  light,  and  cast  him  out  without  mercy. 

III.  The  danger  of  disobedience  and  covetousness.  God  had  given  no  reason* 
for  His  command  about  Jericho  and  its  spoils.  It  is  true  that  they  were  obvious 
enough  to  an  inquiring  mind.  But  some  minds  will  not  inquire,  except  to  find 
reasons  for  disobedience.  Of  such  a  disposition  was  Achan.  Why  should  such  a 
command  be  given  ?  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  "  What  is  the  good  of  it 
all  ?  And  the  promptings  of  self-interest  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  obvious 
reason  that  this  solemn  ban  upon  Jericho  and  all  that  was  therein  was  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Israehtes  the  awful  and  irrevocable  nature  of  the  sentence  God 
had  pronounced  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land-  Such  abstract  considerations 
had  little  weight  besides  the  concrete  fact  of  a  wedge  of  gold  and  a  Babylonish 
garment.  The  welfare  of  society,  the  necessity  to  its  well-being  of  God's  moral 
laws,  are  cobwebs  easily  brushed  aside  when  interest  or  passion  impel  us  to  break 
those  laws.  "We  look  at  the  temptation  and  look  again.  We  let  the  idea  gain 
possession  of  our  minds.  "Where  is  the  harm  ?  "  we  cry,  and  then  we  commit  the 
gin,  and  involve  ourselves  in  its  terrible,  and  even  upon  repentance,  to  a  certain 
extent,  irremediable  consequences.  Though  our  Joshua  has  redeemed  us  from  the 
extremest  penalty  of  His  outraged  law,  yet  must  He  bring  us  to  detection  and 
shame,  and  consequent  punishment.  "  The  valley  of  Achor "  may  be  given  us 
*'  for  a  door  of  hope,"  but  the  anguish  must  come  before  the  peace,  to  which,  by 
His  mercy,  it  is  destined  to  lead.  One  lesson  from  Achan's  sin  is  that  no  one  can 
disobey  God's  laws  and  come  off  scathless.  Not  for  nought  does  He  say,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  this  thmg,"  He  who  in  wilfid  folly  transgresses  His  commands  must 
bear  his  burden,  whosoever  he  be. 

IV.  Tele  deceitfulness  of  sin  It  seemed  a  light  thing  to  Achan  when  he  did  it. 
**  I  did  but  taste  a  Uttle  honey  " — a  little  of  the  sweetness  of  forbidden  pleasure — 
"  and  lo,  I  must  die."  So  almost  all  sin  seems  light  when  committed.  A  Uttle 
deceit  or  lying,  a  httle  indulgence  in  impure  imaginations  or  actions,  a  Uttle  com- 
pUance  with  the  customs  of  an  evil  world,  a  little  yielding  to  the  promptings  of 
anger  or  avarice,  mem  sUght  matters  when  they  occur.  But  they  often  bring 
serious  consequences  in  their  train.  Repeated  acts  become  habits,  and  habits  are 
not  easily  broken  off.  We  are  their  captives  before  we  are  aware,  and  then  wi 
wish,  and  wish  in  vain,  that  we  had  never  made  ourselves  their  slave. 

•*  *Twaa  but  one  httle  sin 
We  saw  at  morning  enter  Ib, 
▲nd  to  1  at  eventide  the  world  is  drowned." 

Keble,  '  Chrutian  Year,'  Sejftuagetima  8%md§ff. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Sin  committed.    By  the  narrative  before  us  we  are  reminded  of  fleyeral 

characteristics  of  sin. 

I.  It  disobeys  a  commandment.  Only  two  precepts  had  been  issued  at  the 
sacking  of  Jericho,  one  to  spare  Raliab  and  her  family,  another  to  "  keep  from  the 
acciursed  thing,"  and  the  latter  precept  was  broken.  The  command  was  distinct, 
unmistakable  ;  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  its  import.  Scriptm*e  defines  sin  as 
the  "  transgression  of  the  law."  **  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  A  prohibition 
tests  man's  obedience  perhaps  even  more  than  an  injunction  to  perform  some  positive 
act.  The  tempter  easily  lays  hold  of  it,  keeps  it  before  the  eye,  irritates  man's  self- 
will,  and  insinuates  doubts  respecting  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  Christ  endorsed 
the  moral  law  of  the  old  dispensation — nay,  made  it  even  more  stringent ;  but  He 
altered  the  principle  of  obedience,  or,  better  still,  increased  the  power  of  the  motives 
to  comphance.  When  we  sin  we  still  transgress  a  law,  and  sins  of  wilful  commission 
are,  in  number,  out  of  all  proportion  to  sins  of  ignorance. 

II.  Sin  is  often  the  effect  of  covetous  desires. — Achan  saw,  coveted,  and 
took  (ver.  21).  The  seeing  was  innocent ;  the  dwelling  on  the  object  of  sight  with 
desire  was  sinful.  "  Coveted  "  is  the  same  word  as  used  in  Gen.  iii.  6.  *'  Saw 
...  a  tree  to  be  desired.*'  **  When  lust  (desire)  hath  conceived  it  bringeth  forth 
sin."  The  outward  object  has  no  power  to  make  us  fall  except  as  it  corresponds  to 
an  inward  affection.  If  the  object  be  gazed  upon  long,  the  affection  may  be 
inordinately  excited,  and  desire  produce  sinful  action.  Hence  the  counsel  of  the 
wise  man  regarding  "  the  path  of  the  wicked  : "  "  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from 
it,  and  pass  away."  It  is  not  mixing  in  the  world  to  perform  our  duties  that  is 
reprobated,  nor  even  that  amount  of  care  which  shaU  secure  us  an  honourable 
position  therein ;  but  such  an  intent  fixing  of  the  eye  upon  riches,  honour,  pleasure, 
as  denotes  a  love  of  the  world  and  the  things  that  are  m  it.  Our  affection  must  be 
set  on  things  above  as  the  best  preservation  against  the  influence  of  unholy  passions ; 
for  where  the  heart  is  occupied,  there  evil  finds  it  hard  to  effect  a  lodgment. 

III.  Sin  robs  God. — All  the  metals  were  to  be  brought  to  the  treasury,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  Jehovah  (ch.  vi.  19).  But  Achan  wished  to  appropriate  a 
portion  to  his  own  ends,  thus  taking  what  belonged  to  God.  He  set  up  self  in 
opposition  to  his  God.  Sin  deprives  God  not  only  of  gold,  but  of  honour,  love, 
obedience,  and  the  use  of  those  talents  committed  to  men,  that  they  may  be  faith- 
ful servants  and  stewards,  not  sordid  proprietors.  From  the  sinner's  heari  ascends 
no  sweet  incense  of  faith  and  love ;  in  the  household  of  the  worlding  there  is  no 
family  altar  with  its  grateful  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  the  body  of  the 
unbeliever,  instead  of  being  a  temple  of  God,  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

IV.  Sin  implies  a  delight  in  what  God  abominates.  The  possessions  of  the 
Canaanites  were  placed  luider  the  ban;  they  were  denominated  *'the  accursed 
thing."  The  Babylonish  garment  was  to  have  been  burnt,  and  the  silver  and  gold 
could  only  be  redeemed  firom  the  curse  by  being  set  apart  for  sacred  uses.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Almighty  had  condemned  the  property  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  seeking  to  seize  it.  And  so  with  us  ;  regard  for  our 
Father  in  heaven  ought  at  once  to  make  us  shun  what  He  has  declared  hateful,  and 
look  upon  it  with  aversion  ;  and  behef  in  His  unerring  discernment  should  cause  us 
readily  to  acquiesce  in  His  judgment,  even  if  at  first  sight  the  places  and  practices 
condemned  do  not  appear  hideous  or  sinful.  The  grievous  nature  of  sin  is  e\inced 
in  its  betrayal  of  a  hankering  after  what  the  laws  of  God  denounce,  and  conse- 
quently its  revelation  of  a  character  differing  ficom  that  of  God,  loving  what  is 
unlovely  in  His  sight. 

V.  Sin  in  Gods  people  is  ▲  violation  of  a  covenant.  Achan  had  transgressed 
the  "  covenant"  (vers.  11  and  16),  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1,  had  "  committed 
ft  trespass  " — i.e.,  a  breach  of  trust — had  acted  faithlessly.  Jericho,  as  the  first  city 
taken,  was  to  be  made  an  example  of,  and  therefore  none  of  the  spoil  was  to 
accrue  to  the  Israelites,  but  the  plunder  of  other  cities  was  to  be  allowed  to  enricli 
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them.  Yet  Achan  disregarded  the  rmderptood  agreement.  Nor  must  it  he  forgotten 
that  Israel  stood  in  a  pecuUar  relationship  to  the  Almighty,  who  promised  to  blesa 
them  if  they  adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  which  required  them  to  be  very 
obedient  unto  every  commandment  which  the  Lord  should  give  by  the  mouth  of 
His  accredited  messengers.  A  similar  covenant  is  re-affirmed  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,  only  it  is  pre-eminently  a  covenant  of  grace,  not  of  works.  Jesus 
died  that  they  who  lived  should  henceforth  live  imto  Him  who  died  for  them. 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you," 
was  the  stipulation  of  the  great  Teacher.  To  *•  sin  wilfully  "  is  to  count  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  wherewith  we  are  sanctified  an  imholy  thing  (Heb.  x.  29).  Jesus  is 
the  Mediator  of  a  "  new  covenant."  The  same  epistle  concludes  with  a  prayer  that 
the  God  who,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  may  perfect  His  people  in  every  good  work,  that  thus  on  both  sides  the 
"  conditions"  may  be  observed. 

VI.  Secrecy  is  the  usual  accompaniment  op  sin,  Achan  did  not  wear  the 
*'  garment"  or  exhibit  the  '*  gold,"  but  hid  his  plunder  '•  in  the  earth  in  the  midst 
of  his  tent "  (ver.  21).  The  attempt  to  cloak  sin  may  arise  either  from  a  feeling  of 
shame,  or  from  the  fear  of  detection  and  punishment.  This  last  is  a  baser  motive 
than  the  first.  Shame  is  an  evidence  that  the  man  is  not  wholly  bad,  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  has  not  been  totally  silenced.  That  after  the  Fall  our  first 
parents  did  not  set  their  faces  like  a  flint  was  a  testimony  that  evil  had  not  acquired 
complete  mastery  over  them.  Oh  that  men  visited  with  these  compunctions  of 
conscience  would  attend  to  the  self-attesting  nature  of  sin  I  We  may  rejoice  in  the 
endeavour  to  conceal  crimes,  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  society  is  not  yet  so  corrupt 
as  unblu shingly  to  acknowledge  sin  as  such.  Since  God  mentions  the  "  dissem- 
bling "  of  Achan  as  aggravating  his  offence,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  afraid  of  the 
vengeance  which  discovery  would  bring  upon  his  head.  Already  sin  was  inflicting 
its  punishment.  There  could  not  be  open,  unrestrained  fruition  of  ill-gotten  gains. 
Rejoicing  naturally  demands  the  presence  of  others  to  share  our  joy,  and  by  parti- 
cipation to  increase  the  common  stock ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  gathering  to  greet 
the  result  of  sins,  for  they — 

"  The  cloak  of  night  being  plucked  from  oflf  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves." 

Conclusion.  Thankfulness  for  a  Saviour,  bom  to  "  save  his  people  from  their 
sins,"  the  Light  of  the  world  revealing  our  natural  dark,  degraded  condition,  but 
bringing  to  us,  if  we  will  bask  in  His  rays,  knowledge,  purity,  and  happiness. 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  the  prelude  to  *'  They  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white,  for  they  are  worthy." — A. 

Ver.  1. — The  way  of  the  transgressor.  In  order  to  understand  Achan's  sin,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  absolute  nature  of  the  decree  that  everything  belonging  to 
Jericho  should  be  devoted  to  the  Lord — all  living  beings  slain,  and  destructible 
materials  consumed  as  a  sacrifice  to  His  offended  Majesty ;  all  indestructible  ma- 
terials—silver and  gold,  vessels  of  iron  and  brass — consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  sin  was,  therefore,  something  more  than  an  act  of  disobedience. 
It  was  a  violation  of  the  Divine  covenant.  It  was  sacrilege,  a  robbery  of  God,  an 
impious  seizure,  for  base,  selfish  purposes,  of  that  which  belonged  to  Him.  And  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  sin  was  committed  was  a  defiance  of  the  Divine  Omni- 
science. Trifling  as  the  offence  may  seem  on  a  mere  superficial  view  of  it,  it  thus 
contained  the  essential  elements  of  all  transgression.  The  penalty  was  terrible  ; 
but  the  moral  exigencies  of  the  time  demanded  it.  The  sovereignty  God  was  assert- 
ing so  solemnly  over  the  Canaanites  could  suffer  no  dishonour  among  His  own  people. 
*'  Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God."  The  point  of  interest  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  view  it  gives  of  the  connection  between  Achan  and  all  Israel  in  this 
transgression  ;  it  speaks  of  his  deed  as  the  deed  of  the  whole  nation,  and  one  that 
brought  down  on  it  the  anger  of  the  Lord.  Consider  (1)  the  relation  of  Achan  and 
his   in  to  the  people ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  people  to  Achan's  sin. 
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I.  Note  the  influence  the  sin  op  one  man  may  have  on  the  life  and 
DESTINY  OP  MANY  OTHERS.  Nothing  is  Said  about  the  efifect  of  Achan's  trespass  on 
his  family,  except  that  it  involved  them  with  himself  in  the  same  miserable  end. 
We  are  not  told  whether  he  had  any  associates  in  crime.  Probably  he  had.  Men 
are  seldom  able  to  keep  dark  secrets  like  this  locked  up  long  in  their  own  bosoms. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  well  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  mere  par- 
ticipation in  punishment.  We  are  reminded  of  those  bearings  of  human  conduct 
which  are  at  work  long  before  the  final  issues  stand  revealed — the  near,  as  well  as 
remote,  effects  of  wrong-doing.  Men  cannot  sin  alone  anymore  than  "perish" 
alone  (ch.  xxii.  20).  Consider  that  great  law  of  moral  action  and  reaction  that 
underlies  all  the  superficial  forms  of  social  life,  and  which  is  to  it  very  much  what 
the  laws  of  chemical  afiinity  or  of  attraction  and  gravitation  are  to  nature.  By  this 
men  are  held  together,  Hnked  one  with  another,  cemented  into  one  living  and 
organic  whole.  By  vu'tue  of  this  we  are  continually  giving  and  receiving  impulses. 
And  it  is  as  impossible  that  we  should  act  without  producing  effects  on  others,  as 
that  the  smooth  surface  of  a  lake  should  be  broken  and  there  be  no  undulations 
spreading  to  the  banks.  This  influence  will  be  for  good  or  ill  according  to  a  man's 
personal  character.  Our  words  and  deeds,  charged  with  the  moral  quality  of  our 
own  inner  life ,  tend  thus  inevitably  to  awaken  something  hke  them  in  others. 
Every  good  man  diffuses  a  moral  influence  that  assimilates  all  around  him  to  his 
own  goodness.  Every  bad  man  stands  in  the  midst  of  human  society  the  moral 
image  of  the  deadly  upas  tree,  bHghting  and  withering  every  fair  thing  that  comes 
within  its  shadow.  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let  him  alone  I"  Go  not  near 
him.  For  your  own  spke  "let  him  alone!"  So  with  eveiy  single  act  of  trans- 
gression. We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  its  moral  issues ;  only  know  that  it  adds  to  the 
ever-accumulating  sum  of  the  world's  evil.  So  far  as  its  power  reaches  it  is  another 
contribution  to  the  building  up  of  Satan's  kingdom  among  men,  another  blow  struck 
at  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Moreover,  sin  cannot  always  be  hid, 
though  men  seek  the  darkness  for  the  doing  of  their  dark  deeds — though  the  me- 
morials of  their  guilt  be  carefully  concealed,  hke  the  "costly  garment,"  &c.,  of 
Achan  beneath  the  ground — yet  God's  eye  "  seeth  in  secret,"  and  He  will  sooner  or 
later  "  reward  it  openly."  "  For  nothing  is  secret  that  shall  not  be  made  mani- 
fest," &c.  (Luke  viu.  17).  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  (Num.  xxxii.  23). 
And  as  its  influence  spreads  far  beyond  the  place  of  its  birth,  so  its  penalty  will  fall 
on  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  All  this  may  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the 
present  dispensation  of  grace.  But  not  so.  Christianity  does  not  alter  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  moral  government.  These  considerations  clothe  the  sinner  with 
guilt  independently  of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  his  deed.  They  deepen  the  shadow 
that  rests  on  the  path  of  the  transgressor. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  people  to  Achan*8  sin.  The  crime  of  this  one  man 
is  imputed  to  all  Israel  on  the  principle  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  nation.  As  the 
body  is  said  to  be  diseased  or  wounded,  though  the  malady  may  he  only  in  one 
of  its  members,  so  his  trespass  destroyed  the  moral  integrity  of  the  whole  nation. 
We  are  reminded  of  certain  ways  in  which  a  community  may  be  implicated  in  a 
wrong  actually  done  by  only  one  of  its  members.  (1)  When  the  sin  does  but  give 
definite  expression  to  a  spirit  prevailing  more  or  less  through  all.  Distinct  forms 
of  practical  evil  often  bring  to  light  principles  that  are  secretly  leavening  a  whole 
society.  It  is  very  possible  that  Achan's  sohtary  trespass  was  indicative  of  a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  or  of  selfish  greed  among  the  people,  that  would  have  utterly 
subverted  the  Divine  purpose  if  it  had  not  been  thus  sternly  rebuked  at  the  begin- 
ning. Upon  this  principle  of  fellowship  of  spirit  Christ  said  that  "  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  on  the  earth  "  should  come  on  that  generation  (Matt,  xxiii.  35) ;  and 
Peter  charged  the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  with  having  slain  "  the  Holy 
One  and.  the  Just,"  though  many  of  them  can  have  had  no  actual  part  in  the  trans- 
gression (Acts  ii.  23;  iii,  14,  15).  (2)  When  the  many  connive  at  that  sin,  or  share 
the  profit  of  it.  Men  sin  by  proxy,  and  thus  think  to  secure  the  end  without  in- 
volTing  themselves  in  the  wrongful  means  that  lead  to  it.  But  to  consent  to  reap 
anj  part  of  the  profit  of  an  iniquitous  transaction — to  place  yourself  willingly  n» 
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any  sort  of  connection  with  it— is  to  share  its  g^ilt.  Indeed,  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  declares  that  there  is  a  special  criminality,  an  added  element  of  baseness 
and  meanness,  belonging  to  him  who  has  such  indirect  interest  in  the  wrong-doing 
of  others.  The  question  of  so-called  "  national  sins  "  arises  here.  A  national  sin  is 
one  committed  in  the  name  of  a  nation  by  its  representatives,  or  on  which  the  State 
sets  the  stamp  of  its  authority  and  license.  If  Achan's  sin  had  been  connived  at 
by  Joshua  and  the  elders  it  would  have  been  a  national  sin.  (3)  When  those  who 
are  aggrieved  by  the  sin  fail  to  bear  faithful  witness  against  it.  The  guilt  of  this 
'*  trespass  '*  rested  on  all  Israel  until,  by  public  condemnation,  it  was  wiped  out 
(2  Cor.  vii.  11).— W. 

Ver.  1. —  The  accursed  thing.  Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Jericho,  Israel 
found  itself  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career  of  conquest.  Its  advanced  guard  re- 
ceived a  humiliating  repulse  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaU  town  of  Ai.  Joshua 
was  driven  almost  to  despair  by  this  defeat,  because  it  seemed  to  doom  the  army  of 
Israel  to  feebleness  and  failure,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
God.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  closed  against  him,  and  he  could  no  more 
reckon  upon  that  invincible  Divine  aid  which  had  been  hitherto  the  strength  of  his 
arms.  He  rent  his  garments  and  called  upon  God,  and  the  answer  came,  "  Israel 
hath  sinned  ...  for  they  have  taken  of  the  accursed  thing."  This  trangression  of 
the  covenant  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  and  this  alone.  And  in  our  own  day  it 
is  *'  the  accm'sed  thing  "  which  is  still  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  victories  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  to  His  blessing  resting  upon  them.  Let  us  look  at  this  sin  in  its  cause, 
in  its  effects,  and  in  its  reparation. 

I.  The  cause  of  this  sin  is  covetousness  bom  of  the  selfishness  which  leads  to 
rebellion.  The  unhappy  Achan  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  secure  for  himself  a 
share  of  the  booty.  He  sought  his  own  selfish  ends  in  the  cause  of  God.  That 
cause  requires  to  be  served  with  complete  self-devotion,  and  with  an  eye  to  God 
alone.  Achan  thought  first  of  satisfying  his  own  avarice.  A  holy  war  must  be 
waged  holily.  From  the  moment  when  the  base  passion  of  selfishness  creeps  in,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  holy  war.  It  is  then  even  worse  than  any  other  war,  for  God  will 
not  suffer  His  name  to  be  profaned.  Whenever  the  so-calh^d  defenders  of  the 
Church  have  sought  their  own  glory,  when  they  have  aimed  at  securing  power  or 
fortune  for  themselves,  they  have  paved  the  way  for  defeat.  This  is  equally  true  of 
individuals.  To  make  use  of  the  cause  of  God  for  one's  own  ends  is  not  only  to 
dishonour,  but  fatally  to  compromise  it ;  for  it  is  then  no  longer  the  cause  of  God, 
but  the  cause  of  the  devU. 

II.  The  effect  of  intermeddling  with  the  acciu-sed  thing  is  to  lose  the  help 
OF  God,  and  to  bring  down  His  anger.  The  heavenly  Father  is  no  blind  and  un- 
just parent,  who  has  favourites  whose  transgressions  He  winks  at.  He  chastises 
those  whom  He  loves,  and  because  He  loves  them ;  He  does  not  allow  them  to 
harden  their  hearts  in  rebelhon  against  Him.  Hence  He  makes  them  feel  the 
Father's  chastening  rod  (Heb.  xii.  16).  It  is  not  tolerable,  moreover,  that  the  cause 
of  God  should  be  confounded  with  that  of  ambition  and  self-seeking,  or  that  His 
name  should  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  covetousness.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  Israel  vio- 
lates the  covenant  of  God,  it  is  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  victory  of 
the  rebel  who  makes  use  of  the  name  of  God  would  be,  for  that  very  reason,  worse 
than  his  defeat.  Defeat  will  show  that  the  honour  of  God  cannot  be  sullied  by  the 
sins  of  His  people,  for  He  repudiates  them.  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  in  every  age  God  has  made  His  people  pass  through  the  sharpest  ordeal  of 
chastisement.  The  heaviest  of  all  chastisements  fs  the  interruption  of  communica- 
tion with  God.  The  heavens  are  pitiless  iron  and  brass  so  long  as  the  accursed 
thing  is  tampered  with.  The  sin  forms  a  wall  between  God  and  the  soul,  which 
there  is  no  passing  through. 

III.  The  reparation  of  this  evil  implies  two  successive  acts.  1.  Its  con- 
fession. Achan  must  acknowledge  his  sin  before  all  the  people.  2.  The  utter 
putting  away  of  the  accursed  thing.  Under  the  stem  discipline  of  the  old  cove- 
nant, the  guilty  man  perished  with  his  unlawful  prey.     Under  the  new  covenant, 
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the  justice  of  (iod  is  satisfied  with  that  inward  death  which  is  called  mortifioation, 
aud  which  ought  to  be  a  true  sacrifice  of  self.  It  is  equally  true  now,  however,  that 
mere  confessiou  is  not  enough ;  that  the  idol  must  be  oousimaed  in  the  sacrificial  fire. 
Any  one  who  keeps  in  his  possession  the  accursed  thing,  places  himself  under  con- 
demnation from  which  there  is  no  escape.  It  does  not  signify  whether  the  for- 
bidden thing  be  materially  of  much  or  httle  value.  It  might  have  been  thouglit 
that  the  theft  of  a  single  garment  and  of  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver  was  of  small 
account  amidst  all  the  rich  booty  of  Jericho.  It  is  the  act  itself  which  God  condemns. 
The  smallest  forbidden  thing  retained  is  enough  to  shut  up  the  heavens,  and  to  draw 
down  upon  our  Church,  our  home,  and  ourselves  the  severe  judgment  of  God  till 
it  has  been  confessed  and  put  away. — E.  db  P. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VII.  6—15. 


SOBEVk^a    PRATER   AND    God's     ANSWER. — 

Ver.  6.— And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes.  A 
token  of  grief  usual  among  the  Jews  (see 
Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34 ;  xliv.  13,  &c.  Knobel 
cites  Levit.  xxi.  10) ;  and  though  Joshua 
was  not  the  high  priest,  yet  from  his 
peculiar  position  he  might  be  expected  to 
adopt  somewhat  of  the  high  priest's  de- 
nteanour,  and  at  least  not  to  display  this 
outward  sign  of  grief  without  the  strongest 
reason.  The  words  "before  the  ark"  are 
omitted  in  the  LXX.  And  put  dust  on 
their  heads.  A  sign  of  still  more  abject 
humiliation.  The  head,  the  noblest  part  of 
man,  was  thus  placed  beneath  the  dust  of 
the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken 
(see  1  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2 ;  xiii.  19 ; 
XV.  32  ;  1  Kings  xx.  38 ;  Job  ii.  12  ;  Lam.  ii. 
10).  It  was  a  common  custom  among  the 
Greeks.  (See  Lucian,  De  Luctu,  12).  Homer 
mentions  the  custom  (Iliad,  zviii).  Pope's 
translation  runs  thus : — 

"  Cast  on  the  gronnd,  'with  fnrious  hands  he  spread 
Tlie  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  gracefnl  head. 
His  purple  garments  and  his  golden  hairs, 
Those  he  deforms  irith  dust,  and  these  he  tears.** 

Lines  26—80. 

Ver.  7. — Wherefore  hast  thou  at  all 
brought.  The  LXX.  seems  in  some  way 
♦  to  Lave  read  IDy  for  "131^;  they  translate 
*'  why  (lid  thy  servant  cross  ?  "  But  their  ren- 
dering is  a  clear  grammatical  blunder,  for 
the  Masoritcs  remark  that  the  H  is  to  be  pre- 
served. Would  to  God  we  had  been  con- 
tent. Calvin  makes  some  severe  remarks 
on  Joshua's  folly  and  want  of  faith  under 
this  reverse.  But  it  may  be  paralleled  by 
the  conduct  of  most  Christians  in  adversity. 
How  few  are  there  who  can  bear  even 
temporal  calamity  calmly  and  patiently, 
even  though  they  have  abundant  reason  to 
know  that  temporal  afiiiction  is  not  only  no 
sign  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  but  the 
*<iver8e !  And  when,  through  allowing  secret 


sin  to  lurk  within  the  sonl,  the  Christian  is 
overcome  and  brought  to  shame  by  his 
spiritual  enemies,  how  much  more  seldom 
it  is  that  he  has  the  courage  to  gird  up  the 
loins  of  his  soul  and  renew  the  couflict,  in 
full  confidence  that  victory  will  be  his  in 
the  end  1  How  much  more  frequently  does 
he  despair  of  victory,  wish  ho  had  never 
undertaken  the  Christian  profession,  give 
up  his  belief  in  the  protecting  care  and 
guidance  of  God,  and  desist,  at  least  for  a 
time,  from  the  good  fight  of  faith,  to  his 
own  serious  injury  and  to  the  detriment  of 
God's  Church  I  "It  is  not,"  adds  Calvin, 
"a  new  thing  for  pious  minds,  when  they 
aspire  to  seek  God  with  holy  zeal,  to  obscure 
the  light  of  faith  by  the  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  of  their  affections.  And  in 
this  way  all  prayers  would  be  rendered 
valueless,  did  not  the  Lord  in  His  boundless 
indulgence  pardon  them,  and,  wiping  away 
all  their  stains,  receive  them  as  if  they  were 
pure.  And  yet  whUe  in  thus  freely  ex- 
postulating they  cast  all  their  care  upon 
God,  this  blunt  simplicity,  though  it  needs 
pardon,  is  yet  far  more  acceptable  than  the 
feigned  modesty  and  sell-restraint  of  the 
hypocrites." 

Ver.  8. — ^What  shall  I  say  ?  To  encourage 
the  people  who  will  be  downcast  by  this 
defeat,  while  their  enemies  vnU.  gather 
courage. 

Yer.  9. — For  the  Canaanites  and  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it 
The  invariable  argument  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxii.  12  ;  Num.  xiv.  13—16  ;  Deut.  ix.  28  ; 
xxxii.  2G,  27).  The  disgrace  which  the  siu 
of  man  brings  upon  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
is  a  real  and  very  terrible  thing  (cf.  2 
Sam.  xii.  14;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23). 

Ver.  10. — Get  thee  up.  Not  puerile 
lamentation,  but  action,  is  ever  the  duty  of 
the  soldier  of  the  Lord.  If  defeat  assails 
either  the  individual  or  the  cause,  there  is 
a  reason  for  it,  and  this  must  be  promptly 
searohed  oat,  and  with  God's  aid  be  dis 
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covered.  The  lin  or  error  once  found  out 
and  put  away,  the  combat  may  be  renewed 
and  bronght  to  a  successful  issue. 

Ver.  11. — Israel  hath  sinned.  A  simple 
but  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  not  God 
who  changes.  It  is  we  who  frustrate  His 
counsels  of  love  and  protection  against  our 
enemies.  We  have  here  another  assertion 
of  the  principle  that  if  one  member  suffer 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  Achan's 
sin  was  the  sin  of  all  Israel.  So  the  sin  of 
one  man  is  still  the  sin  of  the  whole  Church. 
And  baye  also  stolen.  The  accusation  is 
cumulative.  Israel,  which  was  all  involved 
in  the  sin  of  one  among  their  number,  had 
(1)  broken  a  eolemn  vow;  (2)  had  stolen 
what  was  not  theirs  ;  (3)  had  acted  deceit- 
fully (^n3);  and  (4)  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  what  belonged  to  God,  which, 
as  Keil  remarks,  was  the  last  and  gravest 
feature  of  their  crime.  This  is  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  fivefold  repetition  of 
D|  in  the  origiual. 

Ver.  12. — Therefore.  This  plain  state- 
ment disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  repulse 
before  Ai  was  simply  the  result  of  Joshua's 
rashness  in  sending  so  small  a  body  of 
troops.  The  vivid  narrative  of  the  detection 
of  Achan,  obviously  taken  from  contem- 
porary records,  precedes  the  account  of  the 
final  capture  of  the  city,  although  Joshua, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  neglect  to 
employ  human  means,  resolves  to  take 
greater  precautions  before  making  a  second 
attack.  Not  a  hint  is  dropped  that  the 
former  number  of  men  was  insufficient,  or 
that  Joshua  had  been  misled  by  the  in- 
formation bronght  by  the  reconnoitring 
party.  In  the  mind  of  the  historian  the 
defect  is  entirely  owing  to  the  existence  of 
secret  sin  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  Except 
ye  destroy  the  accursed  ftom  amon?. 
Dr.  Maclear,  in  the  'Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,'  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
1  Cor.  T.  13  is  a  quotation  from  the  LXX. 
here,  substituting,  boweTer,  rov  vovijpbv  for 
TO  dvaQefxat 

Ver.  13.~SanotUy  the  people.  See  note 
on  oh.  iii.  5.  Thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies.  Observe  the  singular  number 
here,  intensifying  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
history  to  the  fact  that  Israel  was  one  body 
before  the  Lord.  And  observe,  moreover, 
how  the  existence  of  secret  sin,  even  though 
unknown  to  and  undetected  by  him  in 
whom  it  lurks,  has  power  to  eid^eeble  the 
soul  in  its  conflict  with  its  enemies.  Hence 
we  learn  the  duties  of  watchfulness  ai^d 
careful  examination  of  the  soul  by  the  Ught 
of  Qod'e  Word. 


Yer.  14. — Taketh,  i.«.,  by  lot,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  42  (•I'p^an  make  it  fall;  cf.  1  Sam.  x.  20) 
(cf .  Jonah  i.  7  ;  also  Prov.  xviii.  18).  Accord- 
ing to  the  families.  The  gradual  centering 
of  the  suspicion  upon  the  offender  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  history. 
The  genealogies  of  the  children  of  Israel 
were  very  strictly  kept,  as  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  show. 
Achan's  name  is  carefully  given  in  the 
genealogy  of  Judah  in  1  Cbron.  ii.  7. 
The  subdivision  of  the  tribes  into  famihes 
(or  claiiSy  Keil)  and  households  (or,  as 
we  should  perhaps  say,  families)  was 
for  convenience  of  enumeration,  militaiy 
organisation,  and  perhaps  of  assess- 
ment. Ochler,  •  Theologie  des  Alten  Tes- 
taments,' Sec.  101,  takes  the  same  view 
as  Keil.  The  tribes,  he  says,  were  divided 
into  ninSityp  or  □'•p^X  i.e.,  Geschlechter 

(LXX.  ^rinoiy  for  which  the  best  English 
equivalent  is  clans,  as  above);  these  into 
families  or  houses  (D'*ri3),  or  fathers'  houses 
(nnt5  r^) ;  and  these  again  into  single 
heads  of  a  house  (D''133).  The  principle,  he 
adds  of  a  Mosaic  family,  is  as  follows :  Every 
••  family  "  forms  a  distinct  whole,  which  as 
far  as  possible  must  be  maintained  in  its 
integrity.  Each  tribe,  says  Jalin(' Hebrew 
Commonwealth,'  Book  II.),  acknowledged  a 
prince  (5<^bD)  as  its  ruler.  As  its  numbers 
increased,  there  arose  a  subdivision  of  the 
tribe  into  collections  of  families.  Such  a 
collection  was  called  a  house  of  fathers,  a 
nnDti^P  or  clan,  or  a  thousand.  But  this 
explanation  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that 
given  above.  Kurz  remarks  on  the  important 
part  family  life  played  among  the  Hebrews, 
with  whom,  in  consequence  of  their  descent 
from  Abraham,  and  the  importance  they 
attached  to  it,  the  nation  was  developed  out 
of  the  family.     See  Introduction. 

Yer.  15.  He  that  Is  taken  with  the  accursed 
thing ;  or,'  according  to  Keil,  "  he  on  whom 
the  ban  falls.  "  He  and  all  that  he  hath  (cf . 
ver.  24).  The  opinion  that  Achan's  family 
had  in  some  way  become  participators  in  his 
sin  would  seem  preferable  to  the  idea  that  his 
sin  had  involved  them  in  the  ban  (see  Deut. 
xxiv.  16,  which  qualifies  Levit.  xxvi.  39 ;  so 
Hengstenberg,  •  History,*  p.  218).  The  de- 
struction of  their  possessions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  aU  the  family  had  come  under  the  ban. 

Folly  n^^^  used  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the 

head  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiv.  7:  Deut.  xxii.  21; 
Judg.  xix.  23,  24,  xx.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12; 
Psa.  xiv.  1).  The  LXX.  render  by  dvofiqua, 
and  the  Vulgate  by  nefas,  but  Theodotion 
renders  by  d(ppoavpij. 
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Vers.  6 — 15. — The  h/umiliation, 

I.    The  bitterness  op  repentance. 

1.  The  sting  of  sin  is  sharper  than  its  pleasure.  The  tineasiness  which  followed 
on  Achan*8  transgression  far  outweighed  any  pleasure  he  could  have  derived  from 
it.  For,  first,  the  possession  of  his  treasure  was  itself  a  trouble.  He  had  to  hide  it 
in  his  tent,  and  to  watch  carefully  lest  any  one  should  discover  it.  Next,  he  brought 
death  upon  thirty-six  of  his  innocent  fellow-countrymen.  Lastly,  he  brought  the 
keenest  distress  and  humiliation  upon  Joshua  and  the  whole  congregation.  So  it 
always  is.  The  sting  which  follows  on  our  first  deliberate  disobedience  of  God's 
commands  is  always  far  keener  than  the  pleasure  that  disobedience  gave  us.  The 
fear  of  detection,  the  oppression  of  a  guilty  secret,  far  outweighs  any  happiness 
sinful  indulgence  can  give.  And  the  distress  which  our  misdeeds  are  apt  to  bring 
on  those  who  are  boimd  to  us  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  ties  is  frequently 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  momentary  satisfaction  we  have  derived  fi-om 
our  wrong- doing. 

2.  The  reaction  that  follows  on  sin  is  often  fatal  to  faith.  Thus  Joshua's 
courage  gave  way.  He  reproached  God,  he  made  sure  of  defeat  and  destruction,  he 
wished  he  had  never  crossed  Jordan.  So  are  we  often  weakened  in  our  warfare 
against  God's  enemies  by  the  discouragements  and  disasters  the  sins  of  Christians 
(perhaps  imknown  to  ourselves)  have  brought  on  us.  So  in  our  own  hearts,  after 
some  great  failure,  the  consequence  of  hidden  evil  within  us  which  we  have  not 
been  careful  to  detect,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confusion,  we  think 
it  useless  to  strive,  we  are  tempted  to  abandon  our  Christian  profession,  we  wish 
we  had  never  undertaken  its  responsibilities,  we  cry,  "  Would  God  we  had  been 
content  and  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  1 " 

II.  The  reproach  of  sin.  Achan's  sin  brought  not  only  sorrow,  but  disgrace, 
after  it.  **  The  Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shaU  hear  of  it.'* 
Consequences  flow  from  sin  which  we  had  never  thought  of  when  we  committed  it. 
Our  relatives  and  firiends  have  to  suffer  for  our  misdeeds.  Our  order  in  society 
must  bear  the  burden  of  our  misconduct.  The  cause  of  Christ  must  be  beaten  back 
because  we  have  abandoned  it.  There  is  a  never-failing  connection  between  sin  and 
shame.     If  we  do  not  feel  it  for  our  ourselves,  others  must  feel  it  for  us. 

III.  The  prompt  measures  necessary  to  avert  its  consequences.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  affecting  rehgious  bodies  or  individuals.  (1)  Excommunica- 
tion has  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  indeed  it  has  been  shamefully  abused.  And  yet 
the  expulsion  of  the  offender,  at  least  untU  he  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  repentance, 
was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  Church  (see  1  Cor.  v.).  And  so  now, 
no  society  owning  the  name  of  Christ  ought  to  tolerate  within  its  borders  any 
person  whose  life  is  a  scandal  to  the  religion  he  professes.  "  With  such  an  one  no 
not  to  eat  "  is  a  Scripture  maxim.  And  observe  the  holy  eagerness  Joshua  dis- 
played in  the  matter.  There  was  no  delay.  He  rose  up  early  in  the  morning. 
God  left  him  no  doubt  about  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  And  the  evil  was  at 
once  and  for  ever  put  away.  It  were  "much  to  be  wished"  that  the  "godly 
discipHne  "  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  were  restored.  Calvin  and  many  other 
of  the  Reformers  laboured  hard  to  restore  it;  but  they  too  often  lacked  judgment  and 
mercy.  Yet  it  were  well  could  the  congregation  of  the  Christian  faithful  resohe  to 
**  put  away  from  "  them  adultery,  fornication,  drunkenness,  dishonesty,  open  and 
notorious  covetousness  or  profaneness,  and  to  refuse  to  live  in  friendship  or  intimacy 
with  those  who  thus  bring  disgrace  on  the  Christian  name.  (2)  Our  dealings  with 
ourselves  should  be  on  the  same  principle.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  ova 
repentance,  no  dallying  with  sin.  As  soon  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  evil  presence, 
we  should  do  our  best  to  cast  it  out.  If  it  be  not  cast  out  at  once  it  will  be  our 
ruin.  We  must  "  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,"  examine  our  actions  one  by  one, 
bring  our  dispositions  and  habits  to  be  tested  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  God, 
and  that  one  which  He  prononnceg  to  be  guilty  must  be  condemned  and  sacrificed 
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to  His  just  vengeance.  And  we  may  remark,  moreover,  how  often  sin  lurks  within 
us,  unsuspected  even  by  ourselves.  We  go  out  to  battle  like  the  children  of  iRrael, 
against  God's  enemies,  unconscious  that  there  is  a  traitor  within  the  camp.  When 
we  meet  with  disgrace  and  disaster  in  a  conflict  in  which  God  is  pledged  to  aid  us, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  is  within  ourselves.  We  ought  at  once  to  betake 
ourselves  to  self-examination,  to  detect  the  hidden  evil,  and  when  found  we  ought 
at  once  to  put  it  away. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Ver.  14. — Sin  discovered.    This  leads  us  to  remark  that — 

I.  Every  sin  is  known  to  God.  Joshua  was  ignorant  that  Achan  had  secretecl 
spoil,  but  the  searching  glances  of  God  reached  further  than  the  most  watchful 
oversight  of  the  leader.  As  afterwards,  when  the  disciples  did  not  suspect  the 
character  and  intents  of  Judas,  the  Lord  discerned  the  sinister  purposes  of  his  heart. 
Tlie  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  the  Almighty  have  been  strangely  disregarded 
even  by  His  own  servants.  Witness  the  curious  flight  of  Jonah,  as  if  he  could 
really  *'  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  *'  I  know  thy  works  "  is  the  heading 
to  the  practical  address  in  nearly  each  of  the  seven  letters  to  the  Chiu:ches  of  Asia. 
"  Thou  God  seest  me." 

II.  Sin  revealed  by  failure  in  an  undertaking.  The  overthrow  of  Jericho 
inspired  the  Israelites  with  such  confidence  that  they  disdained  to  employ  all  their 
forces  in  assaulting  Ai.  To  their  surprise,  their  attack  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The 
greater  the  previous  security,  the  more  intense  the  subsequent  alarm.  They  were 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  traitor  in  the  camp.  The  theft  of  Achan  was  a 
stronger  opponent  than  the  men  of  the  city.  Sin  destroys  our  power.  As  one  has 
quaintly  observed,  "  In  running  a  race,  an  inward  pain  hinders  more  than  if  a  dozen 
men  jostled  you."  When  men  have  taken  cold,  they  immediately  reflect  where 
they  could  have  been  exposed  to  draught,  and  non-success  in  any  enterprise  causes 
us  to  inquire,  What  have  we  done  amiss  ?  Trouble  leads  us  to  scrutinise  our  past 
life,  conscience  accuses  of  sins  which  have  deserved,  if  they  have  not  actually 
drawn  upon  us,  this  proof  of  Divine  displeasure.  Self-examination  is  healthful  if 
not  carried  to  excessive  lengths;  it  may  produce  "  carefulness,  clearing  of  ourselves," 
&c.  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  T/ie  effect  of  sin  is  not  confined  to  the  particular  guilty 
member.  Sin  taints  the  community,  or  often  involves  it  in  its  suffering.  As  a  drop 
of  ink  discolours  a  whole  glass  of  water,  so  thousands  of  innocent  persons  may  be 
affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  one  sinner.  This  concerns  us  individually,  for  if 
one  Umb  offends,  the  body  is  defiled ;  and  collectively,  as  members  of  Churches,  and 
as  belonging  to  a  nation. 

III.  The  offence  made  known  in  answer  to  prayer.  Deep  was  Joshua's 
solicitude.  With  the  elders  of  Israel  he  rent  his  clothes  and  fell  prostrate  before  the 
ark  all  day.  To  a  lover  of  God,  the  belief  that  His  favour  is  withdrawn  is  the  most 
overwhelming  sorrow.  Nor  is  the  grief  merely  selfish  in  its  origin.  Joshua 
lamented  the  dishonour  which  would  be  affixed  to  the  glorious  name  of  Jehcvah 
when  the  news  of  Israel's  defeat  was  bruited  abroad.  Prayer  is  the  believer's  un- 
failing resource.  Receiving  any  woful  tidings,  he  "  spreads  the  letter,"  like  Hezekiah, 
before  the  Lord.  He  ventures  to  plead,  to  expostulate,  to  argue.  And  the  answer 
surely  arrives  though  it  appear  long  to  tarry.  In  tliis  narrative  we  find  Joshua 
reproved  for  imagining  that  God  would  arbitrarily  desert  His  people.  He  might 
have  known  that  something  was  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation,  and  his 
mquiry  should  have  been,  WTierein  have  we  offended  ?  We  must  not  at  once 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  events  which  befal  us  are  "judgments,"  for  when 
we  think  God's  smile  is  absent,  it  may  be  that  the  clouds  of  our  marshy  land  inter- 
rupt the  heavenly  rays.  Nevertheless  the  advice  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
holds  good,  and  the  rebuke  administered  to  Joshua  may  be  often  seasonablj 
applied  to  ourselves. 

IV*  Thb  offender  manifested.    The  drawing  of  a  lot  was  the  means  resort^i 
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to  on  all  important  occasions  for  appointment  to  positions  of  honour  or  shame. 
Picture  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  circle  of  fire  till  it  enwrapped  only  *' the 
troubler  of  Israel,"  and  he  stood  before  all  the  people  as  the  cause  of  a  national 
disgrace.  The  slow  and  stately  discovery,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
before,  afforded  time  to  the  criminal  to  reveal  himself y  if  he  would.  What  must 
have  been  his  feelings  as  he  saw  detection  drawing  nearer  and  nea.rer  till  it  pointed 
its  finger  to  his  breast,  saying,  "Thou  ai-tthe  man  I  "  The  method  of  manifestation 
also  afforded  time  for  the  spectators  to  he  thoroughly  aroused,  so  that  they  might 
appreciate  more  deeply  the  awfulness  of  the  sin  committed,  and  be  ready  with  one 
shout  to  inflict  the  penalty  due  thereto.  God  may  advance  slowly,  but  His  step  is 
sure.     Delay  is  no  presumption  of  final  impunity. 

V.  We  see  lastly,  the  folly  of  sin.  Achan  "wrought  folly  in  Israel  "  (ver.  15). 
The  word  means  stupidity — as  Abigail  uncomplimentarily  remarked  of  her  husband, 
"  Nabal  is  his  name  and  folly  is  with  him."  Sin  is  certain  of  detection.  Known 
to  the  Almighty,  He  often  brings  it  into  the  light  of  day  here,  and  will  surely 
manifest  it  hereafter.  Sin  imperils  real,  enduring  bliss  for  the  sake  of  transitory 
gratifications.  A  little  pleasure,  and  severest  pain;  for  brief  fame,  lasting  infamy; 
for  temporary  wealth,  eternal  loss. — A. 
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The  discovery  op  Achan's  sin. — Ver. 
16. — The  family  of  Judali.  The  expression 
nriSK^D  is  remarkable.  Many  commentators 
would  read  Dh^^D,  not  without  some  MSS. 
authority.  KeU  objects  that  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  have  the  singular.  But  the  LXX.  has 
Kara  dtifiovc,  and  iheYnlgate  juxta familias. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  more  probable  that  as 
r\n^^D  occurs  twice  in  this  passage,  it  has 
been  so  pointed  where  the  same  letters  occur 
for  the  third  time,  than  that,  with  Poole,  it 
means  tribe  (so  also  Gesenius  and  Winer) ; 
or  that,  as  others  suggest,  it  is  used  for 
omnes  or  singulas  gentes.  See,  however, 
Judg.  xiii.  2,  where  it  is  unquestionably 
used  in  the  sense  of  tribe. 

Ver.  19. — My  son.  This  is  no  mere  hypo- 
critical affectation  of  tenderness.  Joshua 
feels  for  the  criminal,  even  though  he  is 
forced  to  piit  him  to  death.  So  in  our  own 
day  the  spectacle  is  not  uncommon  of  a 
judge  melted  to  tears  as  he  passes  sentence 
of  death  on  the  murderer.  The  expression 
aeems  almost  to  imply  a  belief  that,  though 
Achan  must  undergo  the  extremest  penalty 
of  the  law  in  this  world,  Joshua  entertained 
a  hope  that  he  might  be  forgiven  in  the 
next.  It  certainly  proves  that,  stern  as  the 
law  of  Moses  was,  it  was  felt,  at  least  in  those 
early  days,  to  be  rather  against  the  sin  than 
the  sinner  that  its  severity  was  directed. 
In  commenting  upon  the  severity  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  whether  towards  offenders 
against  its  provisions  or  against  the  Ca- 
naanites,  we  must  remember  Bishop  Butler's 
caution,  that  in  this  world  we  see  but  a 


very  small  portion  of  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  Give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  make  confession  unto  Him. 
Literally,  offer  (or  impute)  glory  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  give  confession  {or  praise) 
unto  Him  (cf.  John  ix.  24).  The  meaning 
is  to  give  honour  to  God  as  the  all-seeing 
God,  the  revealer  of  secrets,  by  an  open  con- 
fession before  men  of  what  is  already  known 
to  Him.  It  may  have  been  a  common 
formula  of  adjuration,  though  Masius  thinks 
otherwise. 

Ver.  21.— A  goodly  Babylonish  garment 
Literally,  "  a  mantle  of  Shinar,  one  goodly 
one."  Babylon  was  in  the  "  land  of  Sliinar  " 
(see  Gen.  xi.  2  ;  xiv.  1;  Isa.  xi.  11;  Zech. 
v.  11).  The  ni1J<  derived  from  "llN  great, 
glorious,  was  an  ample  cloak,  sometimes  of 
hair  or  fur  (Gen.  xxv.  25 ;  cf.  1  Kings  xix. 
13,  19  ;  2  Kings  ii.  13, 14  ;  Jonah  iii.  6,  &c.). 
The  Babylonish  mantle  was  famed  for  its 
beauty  (ttoik/Xj;,  LXX.),  and  was,  no  doubt, 
worked  artistically  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  *•  Of  all  Asiatic  nations,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  the  most  noted  for  the  weaving 
of  cloth  of  divers  colours.  Into  these  stuffs 
gold  threads  were  introduced  into  the  woof 
of  many  hues.  Amongst  those  who  traded 
in  •  blue  clothes  and  embroidered  work '  with 
Tyre  were  the  merchants  of  Asshur,  or 
Assyria ;  and  that  the  garments  of  Babylon 
were  brought  into  Syria  and  greatly  esteemed 
at  a  very  early  period,  we  learn  from  their 
being  classed  amongst  the  most  precious 
articles  of  spoil,  even  with  gold,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua"  (Layard,  'Nineveh,*  U.  413). 
From  this,  among  other  passages,  we  may 
infer  the  early  date  of  the  Book  of  Joshoa.   ii 
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marks  an  early  stage  of  civilisation  when 
an  embroidered  garment  can  be  considered 
as  in  any  degree  equivalent  to  gold.  The 
Israelites,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not 
unaccustomed  in  Egypt  to  the  highest 
degree  of  civilisation  then  known.  *'  Nam 
Persarum,  finitimarumque  gentium  luxum 
eo  se  ostentare  solere  vel  ex  eo  constat  quod 
captisab  Alexandre  Magno  Susis  illicinventa 
fuerit  10  millia  pondo,  sive  talenta  purpurae 
EeriuionicsB,  teste  Plutarcho  in  Alexandre  " 
(Corn,  a  Lapide).  A  wedge  of  gold.  Literally, 
**  a  tongue  of  gold."  Some  derive  our  word 
ingot  from  the  French  lingot,  or  little 
tongue.  But  others  derive  it  with  greater 
probability  from  the  Dutch  ingieten,  the 
same  as  the  German  eingiessen,  to  pour  in. 
**  Si  ergo  invenias  apud  philosophos  perversa 
dogmata  luculenti  sermonis  assertionibus 
decorata,  ista  est  lingua  aurea.  Sed  vide, 
ne  te  decipiat  fulgor  operis,  ne  te  rapiat  ser- 
monis aurei  pulchritudo :  memento,  quia 
Jesus  anathema  jussit  esse  omni  aurum 
quod  in  Jericho  fuerit  inventum.  Si  poetam 
legeris  modulatis  versibus  et  prasfulgido 
carmine  Deos  Deasque  texentem,  ne  delec- 
teris  eloquentiffl  suavitate.  Lingua  aurea 
e$t :  si  eam  sustuleritis,  et  posueris  in  taber- 
naculo  tuo:  poUuis  omnem  ecclesiam  Do- 
mini "  (Grig.,  Hom.  7  on  Joshua). 

Ver.  23. — Laid  them  out  before  the  Lord. 
This  shows  the  directly  religious  nature  of 
the  proceeding.  God  had  directed  the  lot, 
the  offender  was  discovered,  and  now  the 
devoted  things  are  solemnly  laid  out  one  by 
one  (for  so  the  Hebrew  seems  to  imply, 
though  in  2  Sam.  xv.  24  it  has  the  sense  of 
planting  firmly,  as  molten  matter  hardens 
and  becomes  fixed)  before  Him  whose  they 
are,  as  a  confession  of  sin,  and  also  as  an 
act  of  restitution. 

Ver.  24.— Tools  Acban,  tli«  son  of  Zerab. 


Great-grandson  in  reality  (see  ver.  1 ;  cf. 
1  Kings  XV.  2, 10).  And  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  (see  note,  ver.  15).  Brought 
them.  Hebrew,  "brought  them  up.''  Tha 
valley  of  Achor  was  above  Jericho,  whether 
higher  up  the  valley  or  on  higher  ground  is 
not  known.  The  valley  of  Achor  (see  ch. 
IV.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  ii.  16).  Achor 
means  trouble  (see  note  on  ch.  vi.  18). 

Ver.  25.— Stoned  him  vrtth  stones.  The 
word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  last  part 
of  the  verse.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
former  word  signifies  to  stone  a  Uving  per- 
son,  the  second  to  heap  up  stones  upon  a 
dead  one ;  and  this  derives  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  word  has  the 
signification  of  piling  up,  while  the  latter 
rather  gives  the  idea  of  the  weight  of  the 
pile.  Some  have  gathered  from  the  use  of 
the  singular  here,  that  Achan  only  was 
stoned ;  but  the  use  of  the  plural  immediately 
afterwards  implies  the  contrary,  unless,  with 
Knobel,  we  have  recourse  to  the  suggestion 
that  "  them  "  is  a  "  mistake  of  the  Deuter. 
onomist "  for  "  him."  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  his  family  were  only  taken 
there  to  witness  the  solemn  judgment  upon 
their  father.  But  the  use  of  the  singular 
and  plural  in  Hebrew  is  frequently  very  in- 
definite (see  Judg.  xi.  17,  19;  Psa.  Ixvi.  6. 
See  note  above,  on  ch.  vi.  25). 

Ver.  26.— And  the  Lord  turned  from  the 
heat  of  His  anger.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  this  and  such  passages  as 
1  Sam.  XV.  29  ;  James  i  17.  It  is  not  God, 
but  we  who  turn.  Our  confession  and 
restitution,  by  uniting  our  will  vdth  His,  of 
necessity  turn  His  vnrath  away.  Tet  of 
course  it  is  through  Jesus  Christ  alone  that 
such  confession  and  restitution  is  possible, 
and  they  are  accepted  simply  because  hj 
faith  they  are  united  with  His. 


HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  16 — 26. — The  detection.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  morality  of 
tne  whole  narrative.     "We  will  deal  first  f  1th  this  subject,  and  then  turn  to  ihe 

religious  and  moral  questions  involved. 

I.  Why  did  God  not  reveal  the  offender  when  He  revealed  the  offence  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  He  might  still  further  display  the  hardness  of  Achan's  heart. 
He  did  not  at  once  come  forward  and  confess  his  crime.  He  not  only  had  offended 
against  God's  laws,  but  he  persisted  in  his  offence.  His  was  not  a  tender  con- 
science, sensitive  to  the  least  reproach.  He  saw  what  disaster  he  had  brought 
upon  Israel,  yet  he  clung  to  his  ill-gotten  gains  as  long  as  he  could.  He  was  not 
driven,  either  by  remorse  for  the  injury  he  had  done  his  brethren,  or  by  the  clear 
evidence  that  God  had  found  him  out,  to  confession  and  restitution.  He  concealed 
his  guilt  till  concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  and  thus  added  as  much  as  he 
could  to  his  guilt.  So  do  men  in  these  days  hug  their  sins  to  their  bosom  as  long 
as  they  are  not  found  out.  They  cvv,  "  Tiish,  God  hath  forgotten.  He  hideth  His 
&ce  and  He  will  never  see  it ; "  thus  adding  all  possible  aggravation  to  their  guilt. 
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n.  Thb  justice  of  Joshua  is  worthy  of  remark.  Even  Achan's  confession  was 
not  regarded  as  final.  The  wedge  of  gold,  the  garment,  and  the  silver  were  brought 
and  solemnly  laid  out  before  God  and  the  congregation  as  proof  of  his  guUt.  Not 
till  then  was  judgment  pronounced.  We  have  here  a  warning  against  hasty  and 
uncharitable  judgments.  No  man  can  justly  be  visited  with  censure  or  punishment 
until  his  guilt  be  fully  proved. 

III.  We  should  next  observe  the  nature  op  Achan's  sin.  1.  It  was  sacri- 
lege, the  most  presumptuous  of  all  sins.  The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is 
to  ignore  such  sins.  To  steal  what  is  devoted  to  God's  service  is  not  worse  than  to 
steal  anything  else.  To  break  an  oath  is  not  worse  than  to  break  one's  word.  Do 
not  such  reasonings  ignore  the  personality  of  God  ?  And  do  not  reUgious  people 
very  often  imthinkingly  surrender  a  fundamental  article  of  their  faith  when  they 
vield  to  such  reasoning  ?  If  there  be  indeed  a  God — if  He  be  nothing  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  principle  of  humanity,  as  we  are  now  taught,  does  it  not  add  the 
most  awful  of  all  insolence  to  the  sin  in  itself  when  we  rob  Him,  or  Ue  to  Him?  AU 
sins  are,  it  is  true,  a  denial  of  His  being  ;  but  that  denial  assumes  a  more  naked  and 
a  bolder  form  when  the  offence  is  directed  against  Him.  For  then  all  disguises 
of  self-interest  are  swept  away,  and  the  offender  says  dehberately  in  his  heart, 
"  There  is  no  God.'*  Let  us  take  heed,  therefore,  how  we  "  rob  God,"  whether  "in 
tithes  and  offerings,"  or  in  any  other  way.  2.  The  sacrilege  was  committed  just 
when  sacrilege  was  most  inexcusable.  The  hand  of  God  had  been  clearly  visible  in 
the  capture  of  Jericho.  The  dedication  of  the  spoil  to  Him  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  awful  power.  Not  long  before  God  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan 
before  His  people.  They  had  but  just  renewed  their  covenant  with  Him  by  a 
general  circmncision  of  the  people,  and  had  sanctified  that  renewal  by  partaking  of 
the  passover.  And  God  foreknew  that  Achan  would  persist  in  his  sin,  in  dis- 
believing in  the  Almighty  power  of  God  until  his  offence  was  brought  home  beyond 
the  possibihty  of  mistake  to  his  own  door. 

The  lessons  we  learn  from  this  event  are  four. 

I.  The  awfulness  of  the  sentence  against  sin.  "The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die."  "  The^  wages  of  sin  is  death."  All  unrepented  sin  is  leading  us  up  to 
this  end.  Achan  is  the  type  of  impenitent  sinners.  He  persists  in  his  sin  till  the 
great  moment  of  unveihng  comes,  as  sinners  persist  in  their  sin  until  they  are 
brought  to  the  bar  of  God's  judgment.  Then  is  it  too  late  to  cry  for  mercy,  when 
it  is  the  time  of  judgment.  We  must  learn  to  confess  and  forsake  our  sin  in 
time. 

II.  The  certainty  of  detection.  The  heavens  did  not  shake,  nor  the  earth 
tremble,  when  Achan  committed  his  sin.  No  hghtning  descended  fi:om  above  upon 
his  head.  No  sign  appeared  in  the  earth  or  sky  to  betray  him.  The  sun  rose  and 
set  as  usuaL  Nothing  disturbed  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  camp  until  the  reverse 
at  Ai.  Yet  God  saw  aU  and  meant  to  bring  it  to  light  in  His  own  good  time. 
Achan  fancied  himself  undiscovered,  but  he  was  mistaken.  And  so  are  they 
mistaken  who  fancy  that  God  does  not  see  their  secret  sins.  They  may  go  on  for 
years  undiscovered,  but  God  knows  all,  and  can,  and  often  does,  in  the  most  un- 
expected way  bring  all  to  light.  If  not  before,  yet  on  that  day  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  shall  the  sin  which  the  sinner  has  hugged  so  closely  to 
his  bosom  be  displayed  in  its  native  hideousness  before  God,  angels,  and  men. 

III.  The  necessity  of  confession  and  restitution.  Kepentance  which  does 
not  involve  these  is  no  repentance  at  all.  To  repent  of  sin  is  to  forsake  it ;  but 
forsaking  sin  is  impossible  without  confession  and  restitution.  Confession,  that  is, 
to  the  person  whom  we  have  offended.  If  we  have  sinned  against  God,  we 
must  confess  our  sin  to  Him.  If  we  have  done  wrong  to  man,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  wrong  we  have  done  to  him  who  has  suffered  by  it.  Restitution,  again, 
is  a  sore  trial  to  the  offender ;  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
But  unless  we  restore  our  ill-gotten  gains  we  are  persisting  in  the  very  sin  w« 
profess  to  have  renounced.  We  cannot  really  hate  and  desire  to  break  off  any 
sinful  habits,  while  we  retain  as  our  own  that  which  those  sinful  habits  have  gained 
for  OS.    Aohan  was  compelled  (1)  to  acknowledge  tb«  9in  l^e  bad  oonunitted^  and  (8) 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  what  he  had  stolen.  And  those  who,  in  onr  days, 
hope  that  they  may  be  held  blameless  because  they  confess  to  God,  which  means  to 
themselves,  sms  the  shame  of  which  they  ought  to  endure,  and  the  profit  of  which 
they  are  bound  to  restore,  will  certainly  undergo  the  punishment  which  Achan, 
even  when  confessing  and  restoring,  did  not  escape.  The  duty  of  confession  to  the 
person  offended  is  incumbent  on  those  who  have  slandered,  or  insulted,  or  wounded 
the  feelings  of  another.  That  of  restitution  is  due  from  those  who  have 
wronged  God  or  man,  either  by  withholding  from  the  former  what  was  due  to  Him, 
or  by  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of  the  latter.  Those 
who  defraud  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  or  *'  oppress  the  hirehng  in  his  wages," 
or  drive  a  corrupt  or  unjust  bargain,  who  use  "the  bag  of  deceitful  weights,"  must 
either  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains,  or  suffer  the  vengeance  of  a  just  God.  So  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  throughout. 

rV".  The  gravity  of  sin  depends  on  its  circumstances.  The  taking  of  a  piece 
of  gold  or  silver  and  a  garment  is  not  in  itself  an  offence  that  deserves  death,  nor 
"was  it  ever  so  regarded  under  the  law.  What  constituted  the  gravity  of  Achan's 
offence  we  have  already  seen.  "We  may  gather  hence  that  in  estimating  sin,  the 
position  of  the  offender,  his  opportunities  of  enlightenment,  the  nature  and  strength 
of  the  temptation,  his  means  of  resisting  it,  must  be  taken  into  account  A  sin  is 
infinitely  worse  when  committed  by  a  man  who  has  made  a  high  profession  of 
religion,  and  must  have  known  the  gravity  of  the  offence  when  committing  it  A 
sin  is  infinitely  worse  when  an  utter  indifference  to  the  e-xistence  of  God  or  His 
justice  is  ostentatiously  shown.  It  may  possibly  be  that  one  weak  in  faith  and  holy 
resolution,  and  exposed  to  overwhelming  temptation,  may  plead  the  intensity  of  the 
temptation,  as  well  as  his  own  ignorance  and  inexperience,  as  some  palUation  of 
his  error.  "  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you,'' 
said  our  Lord  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  And  so  tlie  sin-stained  multitudes  in 
our  large  cities  may  be  nearer  to  God  than  many  decent  professors  of  reUgion  who 
eombine  with  their  comfort  and  decency  the  col'lest  and  most  cynical  selfishness. 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOKS. 

Ver.  19.—  Sin  confessed,  A  notable  scene.  The  people  of  Israel  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave.  In  silent  excitement  the  national  offender  has  been  detected,  and 
waits  to  hear  liis  doom  from  the  Ups  of  the  great  commander.  Whilst  every  eye  is 
bent  upon  Achan,  Joshua  addresses  him  in  the  language  of  the  text.  Note  how  guilty 
Joshua  speaks,  grieving  over  the  offence  rather  than  severely  censuring  it,  calling 
the  criminal  "my  son,"  and  inviting  a  full  disclosure  from  his  own  lips.  Out  of 
his  own  mouth  was  Aclian  to  be  condemned.  Yet  not  with  delight  did  Joshua 
await  the  confession.  His  fatherly  heart  was  sorely  pained  at  such  a  revelation  of 
iniquity  in  his  erring  child. 

I.  Confession  is  due  to  the  honour  op  God.  AU  sin  is  committed  against 
God,  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  His  Divine  Majesty.  To  acknowledge  this  is  the  least 
reparation  the  sinner  can  make,  is  a  sign  of  a  right  disposition,  indicates  that  the 
basis  of  God's  government  remains  firm  within  the  sinner's  bosom,  though  trans- 
gression had  clouded  it  for  a  time.  Confession  magnifies  the  broken  law  and 
makes  it  honom-able.  Its  omission  from  the  Pharisee's  prayer  was  a  fatal  defect ; 
whilst  the  publican  went  down  "justified"  because  of  his  proper  attitude  with 
reference  to  a  holy  God.  The  penitence  of  tlie  thief  ui)on  the  cross  was  evinced  by 
his  utterance,  "  We  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  To 
confess  is,  in  truth,'  to  "  give  glory  unto  God,"  and  hence  is  required,  though  not 
for  His  information,  yet  as  essential  to  His  character  and  law. 

II.  Confession  relieves  the  burdened  breast.  One  of  the  clearest  proofs 
that  man  was  designed  for  companiouRhip  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tendency  of  any 
strong  emotion  to  create  an  eager  desire  to  communicate  the  same  feeling  unto 
others.  In  our  joys  we  long  for  the  congratulations  of  our  friends,  and  we  seek 
their  sympathy  in  our  sorrows.    And  though  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  naturally 
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accompanied  at  first  by  an  endeavour  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  our  fellows,  yet 
very  soon  the  desire  for  secrecy  is  overcome  by  the  more  potent  wish  to  speak  of 
the  deed  which  hes  so  heavily  upon  the  conscience.  Otherwise,  as  with  the 
Spartan  boy  who,  in  hiding  a  fox  under  his  tunic,  allowed  it  to  devour  his  very 
entrails,  we  shall  discover  that  our  conceahnent  of  sin  can  only  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  being.  And  if  it  be  thus  helpful  to  discharge  our  woes  and  our  folhes 
into  the  ear  of  a  fellow- creature,  how  much  greater  must  be  our  satisfaction  when 
we  have  poured  our  tale  into  the  audience  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Men  may 
view  us  with  loathing,  and  shrink  from  future  contact  with  us ;  they  may  fail  even 
to  make  allowance  for  the  strength  of  the  temptation  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  laboured  ;  but  our  Father  is  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  loves 
us  as  His  children,  and,  whilst  pained  at  our  backs hding,  is  glad  to  witness  our 
contrition.     In  Achan's  confession  there  are  several  features  worthy  of  imitation. 

1.  It  was  a  full  confession.  There  was  no  more  dissembling,  but  an  open 
declaration  of  all  he  had  done.  No  attempt  to  extenuate  his  guilt ;  he  laid  it  bare 
in  all  its  enormity.  The  antithesis  to  confession  is  covering  our  sins,  which  may 
take  place  in  various  ways.  We  may  try  to  justify  them  as  necessary  or  excusable, 
as  Saul  did  when  he  spared  Agag.  "We  may  show  that  the  matter  was  compara- 
tively trifling  and  unimportant,  as  when  we  give  names  that  soften  vices  and  lessen 
our  apprehension  of  them.  Or  we  may  charge  other  persons  or  things  with  the 
responsibility,  shifting  the  blame  from  ourselves,  pleading  the  requirements  of 
business,  the  rules  of  society,  the  expectations  of  our  friends,  and  the  soUcitationa 
received,  as  when  Adam  repUed,  "  The  woman  thou  gavest,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree." 

2.  It  acTcnowledged  that  the  chief  injury  had  been  committed  against  Ood.  **  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  He  had  displayed  a  spirit  of  in- 
gratitude and  disobedience,  and  though  he  had  brought  evil  upon  the  nation,  and 
deserved  their  reprobation,  he  knew  that  it  was  the  Almighty  whom  his  conduct 
had  especially  wronged.  So  David  cried,  **  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned." 
Jesus  Christ  joined  together  the  two  branches  of  the  moral  law ;  but  there  are  many 
who  seem  to  think  that  if  they  ftdfil  their  duty  to  their  neighbour,  their  duty  to  God 
matters  not.  They  say,  "  I  have  never  done  harm  to  any,  have  always  paid  my 
debts,  been  truthful  and  honest,  charitable  and  upright ;  what  sin,  then,  have  I 
been  guilty  of  ?  "  We  might  in  answer  deny  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  since 
due  regard  to  others  can  hardly  be  observed  apart  from  regard  to  God ;  but  it  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  insist  upon  the  obhgation  resting  upon  every  man  to  "love  the 
Lord  with  aU  his  might,"  and  to  point  out  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
worship  and  ordinances  of  God  have  been  uncared  for  at  the  same  time  that  selfish 
pleasures  have  been  indulged  in  to  the  full.  When  the  prodigal  comes  to  himself, 
he  does  not  merely  resolve  to  reform,  and  that  in  future  he  will  not  join  in  the 
rioting  of  the  world,  but  will  live  soberly  before  men  ;  his  one  thought  is  to  return 
to  his  Father  and  to  confess,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee." 

8.  It  was  a  confession  to  the  people,  since  they  had  suffered  through  his  mis- 
conduct. Achan's  avowal  was  made  in  the  face  of  Israel,  and  was  followed  by 
punishment  according  to  the  law.     **  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another."  ^ 

Conclusion.  The  day  approaches  when  "  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil." — ^A. 

Ver.  21. — A  tin  of  greed.  Here  we  have  much  profitable  study.  Some  sins  are 
peculiar  to  certain  ages  or  countries.  But  greed  is  found  in  all  lands  and  times.  It 
specially  thrives  in  periods  of  wealth  and  of  prosperity.  It  creeps  in  where  faults 
of  ugher  aspect  are  denied  admission.  It  flourishes  wherever  the  power  of 
religion  has  decayed  while  its  profession  continues.  Here  is  an  instance  of  its 
action  in  aU  its  meanness,  disclosure,  mischief,  and  retribution.    Consider  it. 

I.  Mark  Achan's  fault.  There  was  this  feature  peculiar  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho — that  man  had  no  hand  in  it.  It  was  God's  work  throughout.  No  risk, 
no  loss  wag  entailed  on  Israel.    The  earthquake  of  God — ^if  such  was  the  mode  pf 
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its  destruction — threw  the  walls  down  flat.  The  capture,  God's  work ;  the  spoil 
was,  in  a  special  sense,  God's  spoil.  The  first-fruits  of  their  hooty  ;  He  required  the 
entire  consecration  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  His  service.  In  aU  their  subsequent 
operations  of  war  the  spoil  they  take  will  be  their  own.  In  this  God  claims  aU. 
In  such  a  prescription  there  was  nothing  that  was  unreasonable,  but  much  that  was 
divinely  wise.  Israel  as  a  whole  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  doubtless  helped 
thereto  by  the  solemnity  which  the  presence  and  miracles  of  God  imparted  to  their 
task.  The  destruction — righteously  ordained — was  carried  out  as  God  ordered. 
The  whole  of  the  wealth  that  was  indestructible  was  reserved  for  God.  But  Aclian 
is  tempted.  He  suddenly  hghts  on  one  hundred  ounces  of  silver  and  twenty-five 
ounces  of  gold — a  large  sum  in  those  days — probably  more  in  purchasing  power 
than  a  thousand  pounds  to-day.  To  see  is  to  covet  intensely,  and  to  find  a  score  of 
reasons  rising  within  him  for  disobedience.  **  To  take  it  hurts  no  one.**  "  Nobody 
need  know  anything  about  it."  **  The  sanctuary  is  quite  rich  enough."  **  There 
will  be  plenty  left  untouched  by  his  more  scrupulous  neighbours."  *'  It  wiU  stock 
a  farm  and  build  a  house."  So  the  vivid  imagination  of  greed  discovers  a  multitude 
of  reasons  for  taking  the  spoil.  And,  somehow,  the  suddenness  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  impulse  stuns  all  his  better  nature  and  makes  it  speechless.  There  is  no 
voice  to  remind  him  that  he  will  despise  himself,  or  that  he  imperils  his  nation.  It 
is  nothing  to  him  that  within  an  hour,  and  just  at  hand,  God's  omnipotence  had 
been  working  a  miracle.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Almighty  he  dares  to  sin. 
And  every  thought  but  that  of  his  material  advantage  banished  from  his  mind,  he 
takes  the  forbidden  treasure,  and,  concealing  it  in  his  clothes,  hurries  with  it  to  his 
tent,  and,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of  his  fanuly — ^more  probably  the  former- 
buries  it  in  the  earth.  It  is  these  sudden  temptations  that  test  a  man.  A  good 
habit  is  the  only  protection  from  a  had  impulse.  Had  he  been  habitually  honour- 
able, he  would  not  so  have  sinned.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  like  to  be  deemed 
smart  and  clever,  and  who  often  imagine  that  self-preservation  is  "  the  fulfilling  of 
aU  law.**  Did  he  enjoy  his  loot  that  night?  Probably  with  some  faintest  mis- 
giving he  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  his  wife  and  family  and  himself  made  out  a  most 
plausible  case  of  self-justification,  and  built  pleasant  castles  in  the  air  out  df  their 
treasures.    But — 

II.  Mark  how  Achan's  sin  finds  him  out.  No  sin  is  ever  entirely  concealed. 
Every  virtue  puts  its  seal  upon  the  brow,  and  every  fault  its  mark.  When  conceal- 
ment is  perfect,  the  man  is  still  embarrassed — pre-occupied.  His  taste,  and  with  his 
taste  his  look,  degenerates.  Something  of  restlessness  makes  at  least  his  spirit  a 
•'  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth."  His  eye  is  on  fence,  and  he  alternates 
between  a  glance  which,  in  its  curiosity  to  know  whether  you  suspect  him,  glares  on 
you,  and  the  averted  look  which  shuns  your  eye  altogether.  So  every  fault,  how- 
ever secret,  gives  some  tokens  of  something  being  wrong — so  much  so,  that  the 
special  form  of  wrong  can  often  be  detected  in  the  mere  look.  And  in  addition, 
how  strikingly  is  it  the  case  that  often  just  one  precaution  has  been  left  untaken 
that  brings  the  truth  to  Hght.  God  is  lights  and  is  always  illuminating  by  His 
providence  our  hidden  deeds  of  darkness ;  sometimes  by  methods  more,  and  some- 
times by  methods  less  miraculous,  God  does  this.  In  this  instance  how  swift, 
terrible,  and  certain  is  the  discovery  1  The  unexpected,  needless  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Ai,  where  success  was  easy,  suggests  something  wrong.  In  answer  to 
Joshua's  prayer,  God's  oracle  reveals  it.  The  culprit  is  not  named,  but,  using  the 
lot  probably,  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs,  then  his  division  of  the  tribe,  then  his 
family,  then  himself,  are  successively  indicated ;  and  he  who  but  a  day  or  two 
before  felt  so  secure  in  the  absolute  secrecy  of  his  crime,  stands  revealed  to  aU  the 
people  in  aU  the  meanness  of  his  greed  I  Your  sin  and  my  sin  will  find  ns  out. 
It  is  better  for  us  to  find  it  out,  to  own  and  end  it.  Plume  not  yourself  on  craft 
or  subtlety.  For  God's  hght  will  disclose  whatever  God's  eye  discerns.  If  you  do 
not  wish  a  wrong  thing  to  be  known,  keep  it  undone.  All  sin  finds  oat  the  doer 
of  it. 

III.  Mark  thb  bbsults  of  his  wbono.  How  different  firom  what  they  dreamed  I 
There  was  no  comfort ;  no  farm,  no  castle  ever  came  of  it — only  shame,  disappoint* 
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ment,  death.  Mark  specifically  its  mischiefs.  1.  Israel  was  damaged-  In  the  two 
attacks  on  Ai  rendered  necessary  by  this  siu,  many  hves  were  lost  needlessly.  The 
heart  of  the  people  was  discouraged,  and  the  success  of  their  enterprise  imperilled. 
2.  Then  there  is  the  probable  corruption  of  the  man's  family,  the  digging  and 
hiding  being  hardly  possible  without  their  knowledge.  It  is  an  awful  penalty  of  a 
parent's  sin  that  it  tends  so  directly  and  strongly  to  con-upt  the  childi-en.  Let  us 
Bee  that  those  whom  God  has  given  us  be  not  harmed  by  what  they  see  in  us. 
8.  It  involves  all  his  family  in  the  penalty  of  death.  The  law  of  Moses  was  explicit 
that  the  child  should  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  father's  sin.  But  here — whether 
because  the  family  had  been  partakers  of  his  crime,  or  because  that  crime  was  one 
of  terrible  presumptuousness — the  family  share  his  fate.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
reminds  us  of  the  fe,ct  that  God  "  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  that  hate  him,  and  shows  mercy  unto 
thousands  [of  generations]  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments." 
Here  the  parent's  fault  involves  the  family  in  ruin.  Such  is  too  often  the  case. 
Let  us  guard  against  the  possibihty  of  it.  4.  It  costs  him  his  own  life :  he  is 
stoned  to  death.  Late  repentance  perhaps  letting  him  make  a  fairer  start  in  the 
other  world,  but  not  availing  to  prolong  his  existence  here.  How  dearly  he  paid 
for  his  silver  and  his  gold  1  How  commonly  men  do  this  ;  how  much  they  part 
with  to  get  what  sometimes  only  hurts  them  when  they  gain  it !  Let  not  greed  be 
our  ruin.  Be  generous  in  self- protection,  if  from  no  higher  motive.  Only  goodness 
is  wisdom,  and  they  consult  worst  for  their  own  advantage  that  seek  to  further  it 
with  craft  or  with  impiety. — G. 

Ver.  26. — Sin  punished.  I.  A  terrible  punishment.  Achan  is  stoned  to  death, 
and  his  goods  are  then  burnt  with  fire.  He  lost  not  only  that  which  he  had  stolen, 
but  even  his  own  property,  and  above  all  his  life.  Such  is  the  sinner's  mia- 
reckoning  I 

1.  The  laws  of  Ood  have  their  sanctions  cmnexed.  Sin  is  followed  by  its  pecu- 
har  immediate  effects,  which  are  a  punishment  in  themselves,  and  there  are  besides 
the  retribution  awards  of  the  Legislator.  Achan  must  have  felt  a  gnawing  and  a 
fire  within  him  as  soon  as  the  evil  deed  was  done ;  but  this  was  only  prehminary 
to  the  pain  of  detection  and  subsequent  penalty  of  stoning.  It  is  not  weU  with  the 
wicked  even  in  this  world,  and  we  cannot  forget  the  hints  of  the  Bible  respecting 
stripes  to  be  inflicted  in  the  world  to  come. 

2.  This  na/rrative  is  intended  to  impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
God  speaks  to  us  solemnly  respecting  the  deserts  of  sin.  So  swift  a  retribution 
could  not  but  act  as  a  warning  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  record  of  it  may  serve  the 
Bame  purpose  with  respect  to  ourselves.  If  Jehovah  seemed  stern  for  a  season,  He 
dealt  in  real  kindness  with  the  people,  for  surely  it  was  expedient  for  one  family 
to  die,  rather  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  be  disobedient  and  suffer  extinc- 
tion. 

8.  Seldom  does  the  sinner  suffer  alone.  Achan*s  family  lost  their  lives  also. 
Perhaps  they  had  connived  at  his  theft.  *•  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  If  we  are  reckless  of  our 
own  interests,  let  us  not  cruelly  blight  the  prospects  of  others. 

II.  The  side  of  the  Divine  character  here  revealed.  He  is  shown  to  be 
a  jealous  God,  hating  sin,  and  taking  vengeance  upon  those  who  disregard  His 
precepts.  **  The  fierceness  of  God's  anger  "  may  not  be  such  a  pleasant  object  of 
contemplation  as  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  love  of  God,  but  it  is  good  for  us  to 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  evil,  and  is  part  of  our  notion  of  a  perfect  character. 
The  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  could  kindle  into  holy  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  oppression  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  a  cloud  of  brightness 
that  has  no  element  of  fire  is  not  the  representation  given  in  Scripture  of  the 
appearance  of  God.  Daniel  saw  "a  fiery  stream,  which  issued  and  came  forth 
from  before"  the  Ancient  of  days. 

III.  The  comforting  aspects  op  our  theme.  1.  We  are  not  informed  of 
A6ktm's  final  destiny,  and  this  thought  may  alleviate  the  difficulty  which  soio* 
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minds  feel.  Tempted  as  we  are  to  disbelieve  the  genninenesB  of  foreed  eonfessiong 
and  late  repentance,  it  may  be  that  Achan  was  sincere,  and  God  chastised  the 
flesh  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved.  His  death  was  necessary  for  example's  sake, 
and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  and  the  heaping  them  with  stones  all  indicated  the 
horrid  natm'e  of  sin  which,  like  a  leprosy,  frets  inward  till  all  be  consumed.  Bat 
the  offender  himself  may  have  been  saved  **  bo  as  by  fire ; "  and  eternal  life  was 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  temporal  death.  God  grant,  however,  that  we  may 
live  the  life,  and  so  die  the  death,  of  the  righteous. 

2.  The  gospel  offers  of  mercy  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  dispensation.  **  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  of 
our  linB,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." — ^A. 
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Thb  oaptdbe  o»  Ai. — Ver.  1. — Fear  not 
Joshua  was  downcast  at  his  former  failure, 
and  well  he  might.  "Treacherous  Israel- 
ites are  to  be  dreaded  more  than  mahcious 
Canaanites"  (Matthew  Henry).  Take  all 
the  people  of  war  witli  thee.  Not,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  because  3,000  men  were 
too  few  to  take  the  city,  for  the  capture  of 
Jericho  was  a  far  greater  marvel  than  that 
of  Ai  with  this  number  of  men.  The  true 
reason  is  indicated  by  Calvin,  and  is  indeed 
suggested  by  the  words  "  Fear  not,  neither 
be  thou  dismayed."  It  was  to  reassure  the 
people,  whose  hearts  had  "  melted  and  be- 
come as  water."  Sometimes  God  calls  upon 
His  people  for  a  display  of  faith,  as  when 
He  led  them  through  the  Jordan,  or  com- 
manded them  to  compass  Jericho  seven  days. 
But  in  days  of  despondency  He  compassion- 
ates their  weakness  and  permits  them  to 
rely  upon  visible  means  of  support  (see 
also  below,  ver.  3).  Matthew  Henry  thinks 
that  a  tacit  rebuke  is  here  administered  to 
Joshua  for  sending  so  few  men  to  Ai  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  ought  to  have  per- 
mitted all  to  have  shared  the  toil  and  glory. 
I  have  given  Into  thy  hand.  The  work,  let 
man  do  his  best,  is  God's  after  all.  The 
king.  For  the  poUtical  condition  of  Pales- 
tine before  the  Israelitish  invasion  see  In- 
troduction. And  his  land.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  early  Germanic  peoples,  there  was  a 
certain  portion  of  their  land  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  attached  to  each  city  which  was  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  (see  Introduction ; 
also  ch.  xiii.  28,  xiv.  4). 

Ver.  2. — Only  the  spoil  thereof.  Ai  was 
not  solemnly  devoted,  like  Jericho,  though 
(see  Deut.  xx.  16,  17)  the  Canaanitish 
people  were.  Behind  It.  Joshua  was  ad- 
vancing from  the  south-east.  The  ambush 
(I'ni? hterally,  "  a  lier  in  wait,"  here  a  band 
of  hers  in  wait,  the  word  itself  originally 
signifying  iof  lait,  weave,  hence  to  design) 


was  thereforo  (tor.  19)  on  the  opporite,  or 
west  side  of  the  city.  The  question  which 
has  been  raised  whether  God  could  rightly 
command  a  stratagem  seems  scarcely  to  re- 
quire discussion. 

Yer.  3. — ^Thirty  thousand.  In  ver.  12 
we  read  5,000,  and  this  must  be  the  true 
reading.  Thirty  thousand  men  could  hardly 
have  been  posted,  without  detection,  in  the 
ravines  around  Ai,  whereas  we  are  informed 
by  travellers  that  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  5,000  men  there. 
See,  however,  the  passage  cited  from  Lieut. 
Gender's  Report  in  the  note  on  chap.  vii.  2. 
The  confused  condition  of  the  numbers  in 
the  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  it  is  proved  by  the 
great  discrepancies  in  this  respect  between 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of 
Samuel  and  Kings.  Some  have  thought 
(e.g.,  Havemick,  *  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,'  U.  i.  15)  that  two  bands  were 
laid  in  ambush,  one  on  the  north-west  and 
the  other  on  the  south-west.  This  b  a  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable,  solution  of  the 
difficulty  (see  below).  Then  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  city  was  nearly  surrounded, 
Joshua  and  the  main  body  on  the  south- 
east, the  larger  detachment  on  the  north 
(ver.  13),  and  the  smaller  ambush  on 
the  west  (see  note  on  ver.  13).  Keil,  in 
his  earlier  editions,  supposed  that  Joshua 
assaulted  Ai  with  30,000  men,  out  of  whom 
he  chose  5,000  as  an  ambush.  So  also 
Hengstenberg's  'Geschichte  des  Keichei 
Gottes,'  p.  219.  But  this  only  introduces 
a  third  contradiction,  for  we  are  told  both 
in  vers.  1  and  3  that  Joshua  took  with  him 
"  all  the  men  of  war."  Keil  has,  however, 
abandoned  that  supposition,  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  ancient  versions,  including 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  suggests  that  5,000  men  may 
have  been  detached  to  reinforce  the  former 
detachment  of  30,000.  But  to  say  nothing 
of   the   improbability  of   an    ambush   of 
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85,000  men  remaining  undetected  (and 
they  were  specially  instructed — see  next 
verse — not  to  station  themselves  far  from 
the  city),  we  have  the  plain  statement  in 
ver.  12  mtN*  DfliN  Db»1  ••  he  stationed  (or 

••  T  VT-  » 

had  stationed)  them  as  an  ambush." 

Ver.  6. — We  will  flee  before  them.  A 
common  expedient  of  a  sagacious  general 
when  contending  with  undisciplined  troops 
is  a  strong  position.  Many  instances  will 
occur  to  the  student  of  history,  and  among 
others  the  celebrated  feigned  flight  of 
William  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings.  St. 
Augustine  doubts  whether  this  stratagem 
were  lawful.  Cajetan  and  the  Jesuit  com- 
mentators reply  that  it  was  so  "  quia  men- 
dacium  non  tam  facile  committitur  factis, 
qoam  verbis  "  (Cornelius  a  Lapide). 

Ver.  6. — For  they  will  come.  Literally, 
**and  they  will  come."  We  liave  drawn. 
Literally,  caused  to  pluck  away  (see  note 
on  ch.  iv.  18^.  Luther  translates  well  by 
reissen,  and  the  LXX.  by  aicoaTrdaionev. 

Ver.  8.  —  According  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
read  njri  ^3*1?  according  to  this  word. 

Ver.  9. — Between  Bethel  and  AX  (see 
above,  oh.  vii.  2). 

Ver.  10.  —  And  numbered  the  people. 
Or  reviewed,  or  mustered.  The  word  is 
frequently  translated  visited  in  Scripture. 
It  then  came  to  mean  a  visit  for  the  sake  of 
inspection.  The  elders  of  IsraeL  Joshua's 
eouncil,  alike  of  war  and  of  peace.  Before 
the  people.  Literally,  in  their  sight  {Kard 
wpoaairrov,  LXX.),  t.«.,  at  their  head. 

Ver.  11. — And  all  the  people,  even  the 
people  of  war  that  were  with  him.  Liter- 
ally, all  the  peoplCt  the  war  that  were 
with  him.  Probably  the  word  C^^tjt  has 
been  omitted  by  an  early  copyist.  Imply- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  the  non-warlike  portion 
of  the  community  had  been  left  under  a 
guard  at  Jericho  (see  also  ver.  1).  On  the 
north  side.  Joshua  made  a  detour,  and  en- 
camped on  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wady.  Now  there  was  a  valley.  Literally, 
and  the  valley  was.  This  valley,  the  Wady 
Mutyah  (see  Eobinson  n.  sec.  10,  and  note 
on  ver.  2,  ch.  vii.),  is  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  country  round  Ai  Our  version  misses 
this  sign  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  on  the  part  of  the  historian. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  he  took  about  five  thou- 
sand men  (see  above,  ver.  3).  We  must 
translate  had  taken.  The  repetition  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
This  passage  is  of  course,  according  to  the 
Jehovist  and  Elohist  theory,  **  quite  irrecon- 
cilable "  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  So 
we  are  told  that  this  is  a  Jehovistic  interpo- 
Ution  (Xnobel).    OC  the  city.    The  Maso- 


rites  and  LXX.  prefer  the  reading  Ai  (t.«., 
'*]l  for  "I^V),  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  to 
that  in  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Vulgate  and  Luther. 

Ver.  13. — And  when  they  had  set.  This 
may  mean  the  leaders  of  the  detachment  of 
30,000.  Joshua  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  with  them,  for  he  is  not  mentioned  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  (see  note  on 
ver.  3).  Joshua  went  that  night.  Having 
made  all  his  dispositions,  he  descended  in 
the  evening  from  his  vantage-ground  on  the 
hill  into  the  plain,  so  as  to  invite  attack  in 
the  morning,  a  stratagem  which  (see  next 
verse)  was    completely  successful.      Some 

MSS.,  however,  have  |?^  "and  he  rested," 
for  I]!??!  *'  and  he  went,"  here.  The  valley 
The  word  here  is  p^^  not  *^  as  in  ver.  11. 
Therefore  the  narrow  waterless  ravine  in 
which  the  troops  in  ambush  were  to  lie  hid 
is  not  meant  here,  but  a  wider  valley.  A  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  might  do  something 
to  settle  the  much-disputed  question  of  the 
situation  of  Ai.  The  p1^^,  though  deep,  as 
the  name  implies,  was  a  valley  large  enough 
for  cultivation  or  luxuriant  vegetation  (Job 
zxxiz.  10  ;  Psa.  Ixv.  14 ;  Cant.  ii.  1).  Even  a 
battle  might  be  fought  there  (Job  xxxix.  21). 
Such  a  vfdley  as  that  of  Chamonix  or  Lauter- 
briinnen  would  answer  to  the  description, 
and  so  would  the  passes  of  Glencoe  and 
EilliecranMe. 

Ver.  14.— When  tha  king  of  AI  saw  it. 
The  particle  3  here  employed  signifies  imme- 
diate action.  *  At  a  time  appointed.  Or,  at 
the  signal.  Keil,  following  Luther,  would 
prefer  at  the  place  appointed,  which  seems 
to  a^ee  best  with  what  follows.  Some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  have  iir  eiOtiag.  Before 
the  plain.  Literally,  before,  or  in  sight  of  ; 
i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Arabah  (see 
above,  ch.  iii.  16). 

Ver.  15.— Made  as  though  they  were 
beaten.  "Joshua  conquered  by  yielding. 
So  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  bowed 
His  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  seemed  aa 
if  death  had  triumphed  over  Him ;  but  in 
His  resurrection  He  rallied  again,  and  gave 
the  powers  of  darkness  a  total  defeat " 
(Matthew  Henry).  By  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness. North-westward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  wilderness  of  Bethel  (ch.  xvi.  1) 

Ver.  16.— Were  called  together.  So  the 
Masorites.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  trans- 
late, raised  a  cry  ("at  illi  vociferantes. "  Vul- 
gate. "DaschriedasganzeVolk."  Luther). 
This  gives  us  the  scene  in  all  its  picturesque 
detail.  We  hear  the  exultant  shout  of  the 
men  of  Ai,  as  they  thought  the  victory  won. 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  pll^  for  PV] 
for  th^  translate  iviaxvci*    Th»  city.    The 
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Masorites  correct  here  again  into  "Al." 
Bat  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  as  the 
English  translation. 

Ver.  17. — Or  BetheL  These  words  are 
not  in  the  LXX.,  and  they  may  possibly  have 
been  a  marginal  gloss,  for  the  intervention 
of  the  people  of  Bethel  in  this  battle  is  very 
unintelligible.  See  note  on  ch.  vii.  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
difficulty  involved  in  their  retention  may 
have  caused  their  omission  from  the  LXX., 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  possible  that, 
on  the  capture  of  Ai,  the  Bethelites  returned 
with  all  speed  to  their  city,  and  that  Joshua 
postponed  its  capture  in  consequence  of  the 
formidable  confederacy  (ch.  ix.  1,  2),  which 
his  success  had  called  into  existence,  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  desire  to  signalise  at  once  the 
victory  at  Ai  by  the  ceremony  (vers.  30 — 35) 
at  Gerizim.  We  read  in  ch.  xii.  16  that 
Bethel  was  taken.  In  Judg.  i.  22  we  read 
that  it  was  not  (see  note  on  ch.  xii.  16). 

Ver.  18. — ^me  spear.  jH^!?,  a  kind  of  long 
and  slender  lance,  probably,  Uke  those  of  our 
lancers,  with  a  flag  attached.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Eimchi.  Jahn,  in  his  '  Archaeo- 
logia  Biblica,'  takes  this  view  (sec.  276).  But 
the  Vulgate  here,  followed  apparently  by 
Grotius  and  Masius,  suppose  it  to  be  a  shield, 
though  the  LXX.  render  by  yaiffog.  In  1 
Sam.  xvii.  6  the  LXX.  render  oy  aairig,  and 
our  version  by  target.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  lighter  JT'jn  or  flexible 
javelin  (see,  for  instance,  1  Sam.  xiii.  22, 
xviii.  10,  which  waa  thrown  at  the  adversary, 
whereas  the  \W'2  was  used  to  transfix  him 
in  close  oombat. 

Ver.  20. — And  they  had  no  power.  Lite- 
rally, no  hands.  Our  version  here  follows 
the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  no  direction 
in  which  to  fly.  But  in  this  case  DH?  would 
seem  preferable  to  Dn3.  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  Frteser- 
tim  cum  hi,  qni  simulaverint  fugam  .  .  . 
fortissimo  restitissent."  They  could  not  flee 
back  to  the  city,  for  it  was  in  flames.  They 
could  not  advance  northward,  because  the 
Israelites  had  faced  about  and  were  coming 
to  meet  them.  To  flee  in  any  other  direc- 
tion would  be  to  cut  off  the  last  hope  of 
saving  the  city.  For  *!J  in  the  sense  of  tide 
or  «ricl<s»,  howsTer,  see  Exod.  ii.  5 ;  Deat.  ii. 


87,  and  especially  the  dual,  as  here,  in  GJen. 
xxxiv.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  21. 

Ver.  22. — So  that  they  let  none  of  them 
remain  or  escape.  LiteraUy,  until  there 
remained  to  them  neither  remainder  nor  fugi- 
tive. 

Ver.  24.— In  the  vrtldemess.  The  LXX. 
must  have  read  T^I'D^  in.  tJie  going  down,  or 
descent.  Returned  unto  Ai  and  smote  it. 
According  to  God's  command,  the  defence- 
less inhabitants  must  share  the-  fate  of  the 
army  (see  Deut.  xx.  17). 

Ver.  25.— AU  the  men  of  AI  Clearly  all 
the  population,  as  the  context  shows. 

Ver.  26. — Utterly  destroyed.  Hebrew, 
DnnD  (see  note  on  ch.  vi.  17). 

Ver.  27. — Only  the  cattle  (see  ver.  2). 

Ver.  28. — And  Joshua  burnt  AI  He  con- 
tinued the  work  of  destruction  which  the 
ambush  had  begun,  until  the  city  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  word  in  ver.  19  (H^'') 
has  rather  the  sense  of  kindling  a  fire  ;  the 
word  here  (5]"lb),  more  the  sense  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire.  A  heap  for  ever.  DT>fi;"/>Q  a 
heap  of  eternity ;  i.e.,  a  heap  for  ever,  at 
least  up  to  the  time  of  our  writer.  But  the  Ai 
mentioned  in  Ezra  ii.  28  may  have  been  a 
city  built,  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot,  but 
near  enough  to  it  to  take  its  name.  And  if 
Ai  signifies  ruins,  and  Dean  Stanley  be  right 
in  regarding  it  as  referring  to  ruins  in  the 
days  of  the  Philistines,  the  name  would  be 
particularly  suitable  to  this  particular  city. 
Travellers  have  identified  the  place  with 
Tel-el-Hajar,  immediately  to  the  south  of 
the  Wady  Mutyah.  But  see  note  on  ch.  vii. 
2  for  Robinson's  conclusion,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  CanoQ  Tristram,  from  the  beUef 
that  Tel-el-Hajar  does  not  answer  to  the 
description  of  Ai  in  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Hanged  on  a  tree.  Literally,  "  on  the  tree." 
Perhaps  after  his  death.  But  see  Gen.  xl. 
22;  Deut.  xxi.  22.  Until  eventide.  We 
find  here  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
precept  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  The  fact  that  no 
notice  is  here  taken  of  that  passage  is  con- 
clusive against  its  having  been  inserted  with 
a  view  to  that  precept  in  later  times,  and 
this  affords  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  theory.      Heap. 

Here  ?5,  an  expression  usually  applied  to  a 
heap  of  stones,  a  cairn,  though  not  always 
in  precisely  this  sense  (see  Jer.  ix.  10). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 29. — Renewed  effort  after  disaster.  The  Christian  warfare,  whether 
from  an  individual  or  from  a  general  point  of  view,  is  no  record  of  invariable 
success.  The  career  of  each  Christian,  as  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  a  chequered 
course.  It  has  its  periods  of  triimoiph  and  its  moments  of  disaster.  We  learn  here 
many  valuable  lessons  as  to  our  conduct  under  adverse  circumstances. 

I.  We  are  not  to  indulge  despondency.  (1)  In  consequence  of  evil  allowed 
to  lurk  within  you,  you  have  had  a  grievous  fall.  Your  duty  is  plain  :  to  examine 
carefully  into  yourself,  with  God's  help,  to  detect  the  hidden  evil,  and  to  cast  it 
out.  This  done,  your  next  duty  is  to  renew  the  strife.  He  who  is  cast  down  by 
failure  so  much  as  to  give  up  all  effort,  is  lost.  The  only  way  to  inherit  the  land 
of  promise  is  to  continue  the  strife  ceaselessly  untU  every  one  of  God's  enemies  be 
destroyed.  To  Joshua,  a  catastrophe  like  that  of  Ai  only  occurs  once.  In  the  case 
of  mosL  ordinary  Christians  it  occurs  many  times.  But  the  same  course  is  necessary, 
how  many  times  soever  it  befalls  us.  Stone  Achan  with  stones  till  he  die  ;  then 
**  Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed :"  "  Arise,  go  up  to  Ai ;  see,  I  have  given  it  into  thy 
hand."  (2)  The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual.  Its 
conflict  is  more  prolonged,  more  mysterious,  and  more  complete.  Therefore  it  has 
many  Achans,  its  failures  like  those  of  Ai  are  more  numerous,  and  its  need  of  such 
encouragement  as  is  here  given  far  greater.  Whatever  the  strife  may  be,  its 
failures  are  due  to  the  sins,  sometimes  unsuspected  and  undetected,  though  open, 
of  the  Achans  of  the  flock.  Many  a  generation  of  Christians  has  failed  in  their  strife 
against  evil,  because  they  have  not  sought  enHghtenment  from  God,  and  so  have 
called  good  evil  and  evil  good,  have  put  darkness  for  hght,  and  Ught  for  darkness. 
After  a  failure  they  have  not  cast  lots  for  the  offender,  and  often  they  have  given 
up  the  fight.  But  the  fight  must  never  be  given  up.  Whatever  is  recognised  as 
not  of  God  must  be  contended  against  to  the  last.  If  success  seems  to  have  deserted 
ns,  let  us  look  out  for  our  Achan ;  try  and  find  out  the  reasons  for  our  failure. 
Somewhere  or  other,  if  we  are  sincere  in  the  search,  we  shall  find  the  hidden  evil 
that  paralyses  our  efforts.  Our  first  task  must  be  to  cast  it  out ;  our  next  to  renew 
the  conflict  with  greater  energy  and  more  precautions.  No  amount  of  failure  ought 
to  daunt  us.  If  still  success  does  not  crown  our  efforts,  let  us  seek  for  new  Achans, 
and  immolate  them  to  the  justice  of  God.  But  our  duty  is  still  to  persevere,  still  to 
arise  up  against  Ai,  and  never  to  cease  our  efforts  until  it,  and  the  king  thereof,  and 
ftU  the  souls  that  are  therein,  are  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 

II.  We  must  give  honour  where  honour  is  due.  Some  successes  are  entirely 
God's  doing.  Man  may  not  claim  credit  or  in  any  way  seek  profit  by  them.  Others 
are  due  to  man's  individual  energy  and  courage— God,  of  course,  working  with  him, 
and  prospering  his  efforts.  For  these  he  may  lawfully  enjoy  the  credit,  and  be 
"held  in  reputation,"  provided  he  is  careful  " not  to  think  more  highly  of  himself 
than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly,  as  God  has  dealt  to  every  man  the 
measure  of  faith."  So  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  which  God  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  was  devoted  to  Him.  Achan,  in  seizing  it  for  himself,  was  robbing  God 
of  His  right.  But  the  spoil  of  Ai,  which  God  permitted  the  Israelites  to  take  by 
their  own  exertions,  was  given  into  their  hands.  "  God  is  not  unrighteous  that  he 
should  forget  your  works  and  labours  of  love."  He  or  she  has  a  right  to  be 
"  beloved  "  who  has  "  laboured  much  in  the  Lord." 

III.  Yet  man  may  not  claim  undue  credit  for  what  he  has  done.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  God's  help.  Our  greatest  successes  are  the  result  of  talents 
entrusted  us  by  God.  "What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?"  asks  the 
apostle.  Therefore  "  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  God's  name  be  the  praise."  The 
greatest  saint  must  therefore  preserve  the  grace  of  humihty.  While  he  joyfully 
employs  the  influence  and  authority  his  faith  and  patience  have  won  for  him  in 
God's  cause,  he  must  never  forget  who  it  was  that  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  has 
done ;  that  if  he  has  been  "  working  out,"  either  his  "  own  salvation,"  or  any  blessed 
works  for  the  salTation  of  others,  it  was  through  God  who  was  working  in  him. 
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Joshua  could  not  take  Ai,  had  not  God  given  it  into  his  hand.  Therefore  whatever 
we  have  done,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants.  We  have  done  no  more  than  our 
duty.     *'  Let  us  not  be  higli-miuded,  but  fear." 

IV.  We  must  assail  our  enemies  indirectly  as  well  as  directli.  Joshua 
employs  stratagem  as  well  as  force  against  Ai,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Christian 
Churches  need  no  exhortations  to  this  course.  Many  have  been  the  stratagems  and 
de^^ces  of  various  reUgious  bodies  to  gain  their  ends,  which  have  brought  not 
success  but  disgrace  upon  the  cause.  Yet  we  may  remember  that  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  imagine  that  nothing  but  violent 
denunciation  and  open  force  are  the  methods  to  be  employed.  There  is  a  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  which  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  God's  cause.  The  man  who  is 
not  won  by  argument  may  be  won  by  persuasion.  The  mind  that  is  repelled  by 
vigorous  denunciation  may  be  open  to  satire  or  raillery.  We  may  frequently  gain 
over  antagonists  by  appearing  to  yield  to  them.  Sometimes  it  is  even  the  best  way 
to  remove  an  abuse  by  allowing  it  to  have  full  course,  and  work  out  its  own  evil 
results,  and  then  turning  round  and  pointing  out  its  true  character.  But  strata- 
gems of  the  character  of  pious  frauds,  stratagems  which  do  violence  to  the  Chris- 
tian's character  for  truth  and  honesty,  dehberate  concealment  of  aims  which  should 
be  avowed,  compromises  with  error  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  truth— these  are 
predestined  to  fail.  If  they  gain  their  immediate  object,  they  will  most  certainly  in 
the  end  be  detrimental  to  God's  cause. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Vers.  1,  2. — OodJs  people  victorious.  Frequently  does  Scripture  describe  the 
Christian  life  as  a  warfare.  We  are  to  war  against  the  evil  in  ourselves  and  around 
us.  In  the  management  of  our  forces  for  the  conflict  we  may  derive  comfort  and 
rules  of  action  from  the  narrative  before  us.  It  was  not  unintentionally  recorded. 
It  shows  how  God  fulfils  His  word,  going  forth  with  His  people  conquering  and  to 
conquer ;  His  presence  makes  the  feeble  strong,  and  lends  wisdom  to  the  simple. 

I.  Thr  preparations  for  the  battle. 

1.  The  putting  a/way  of  known  sin  may  lead  us  to  expect  the  favov/r  of  Ood, 
Whilst  Aohan's  theft  defiled  the  Israelites  there  was  no  hope  of  winning  the  fight. 
The  soldiers  of  the  cross  must  not  entangle  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  life 
(2  Tim.  ii.  4).  Those  must  be  clean  who  are  to  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  Sin 
purged,  the  light  of  God's  countenance  again  shone  upon  His  people,  and  His 
encouragement — "Fear  not" — sounded  in  their  ears.  We  need  be  afraid  only 
when  doing  wrong.  Without  God  we  are  "without  hope,"  helpless  and  undone; 
but  when  He  is  our  Hght  and  salvation  whom  shall  we  fear  ?  Advance  to  the  strife 
courageously ! 

2.  All  our  strength  must  he  brought  to  hear  upon  the  contest.  So  confident  had 
the  Israehtes  been  that  they  deemed  8,000  men  sufficient  to  capture  the  place. 
This  time  no  fooUsh  security  must  be  displayed ;  a  second  defeat  would  be  disas- 
trous. "  All "  the  people  must  attack  Ai ;  that  is  to  say,  a  folly  representative  force, 
in  contrast  with  the  few  who  previously  made  the  assault.  The  help  of  the 
Almighty  does  not  release  us  from  the  necessity  of  "  bestirring "  ourselves  (see 
2  Sam.  v.  24).  And  what  we  do  we  must  do  with  our  might.  He  who  is  always 
reserving  his  power  for  some  future  occasion  will  grow  feeble,  and  when  he  at  length 
essays  a  strenuous  effort  will  discover  his  weakness.  Nor  must  we  underrate  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  **  We  wrestle  against  principalities,  powers,  rulers,  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places ; "  wherefore  let  us  take  to  ourselves  "  the  whole  armour 
of  God." 

8.  Prudence  an  ingredient  in  the  Christian  warfare.  A  detachment  was  ap- 
pointed to  lie  in  ambush.  (Several  reasons  render  it  probable  that  vers.  9  and  12  refer 
to  the  same  ambuscade,  composed  of  5,000  men  ;  the  larger  number  in  ver.  8  being 
ft  oopjdst's  error.  The  same  position  is  assigned  in  each  case ;  in  the  account  oi 
the  battle  only  one  party  of  men  ambushed  is  mentioned;  and  80,000  would  be  too 
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large  a  force  to  remain  concealed  near  the  city,  even  in  a  valley.)  The  lawfulness 
of  stratagem  in  war  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  does  the  Bible  know  anything  of  that 
excessive  refinement  which  will  hide  nothing  but  requires  the  blunt  truth  to  be 
always  stated.  See  1  Sam.  xvi.  2,  where  the  adoption  of  a  fair  pretext  to  prevent 
bloodshed  is  sanctioned — ^yea,  proposed — by  the  Lord.  There  must  be  no  falsehood 
or  deception  practised  ;  but  it  is  allowable  to  be  *'  wise  as  serpents,"  and  to  try  to 
win  men  to  the  truth  by  innocent  devices.  Christian  tactics  are  permissible  without 
pleading  the  goodness  of  the  end  as  sanctifjdng  the  means  employed.  Our  Captain 
demands  the  use  of  our  discretion  as  well  as  of  our  valour. 

II.  The  battle  itself. 

1.  Teinporarii  success  blinds  the  worlcers  of  evil.  Joshua  well  knew  that  the 
enemy  would  exultingly  exclaim,  '*  They  flee  before  us  as  at  the  first,"  and  rash  to 
their  doom.  Misplaced  assurance  is  the  bane  of  God's  enemies.  For  a  season  they 
may  flourish  and  swell  with  hope  and  pride,  but  consider  their  end  1  *'  How  are 
they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment  1  "  "What  terms  can  set  forth  the 
delusion  of  those  who  fight  against  God  ? 

2.  Fidelity  to  commandment  ensures  the  ChristiarCs  triumph.  The  emphatic 
assertion,  *'  See,  I  have  commanded  you,"  reminded  the  troops  of  their  duty,  and 
of  obedience  as  essential  to  success.  All  orders  were  faithfully  executed  and  victory 
crowned  their  arms.  If  we  pretend  to  greater  wisdom  than  our  Captain,  or  think 
firagmentary  adherence  to  precept  wiU  suffice,  the  battle  may  be  the  Lord's,  but  it 
will  not  be  ours.  Constant  study  of  our  war  manual  and  a  resolute  determination 
to  observe  its  instructions  can  alone  secure  us  the  victory.  Our  ears  must  be 
attentive  to  the  notes  of  the  clarion,  and  whither  we  are  sent  we  must  go.  Eom. 
xiii.  11 — 13  and  Eph.  vi.  10 — 18  must  be  pondered  and  put  into  practice. 

8.  Diversity  of  position  not  incompatible  with  union.  In  the  occupation  by  the 
two  forces  of  Israel  of  separate  posts  an  illustration  is  afforded  of  a  truth  sometimes 
overlooked.  There  are  different  regiments  in  the  Christian  army,  and  to  a  soldier 
in  the  ranks  it  may  appear  as  if  there  was  a  want  of  connection  with  any  other 
division.  But  there  is  real  working  unanimity  perceptible  to  the  chief,  and  when 
the  signal  is  given  the  enemy  shall  be  attacked  on  many  sides.  The  end  desired  is 
one  and  the  same,  the  extermination  of  the  empire  of  evil. 

4.  No  reason  for  discouragement  if  at  first  the  battle  goes  against  us.  It  may 
be  part  of  the  plan  that  the  enemy  should  be  demented  by  success  prior  to  his  over- 
throw. However  distressed,  we  may,  like  David,  encourage  ourselves  in  the  Lord 
our  God. 

III.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

1.  Prophetic  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Satan  cmd  his  host.  Jesus,  "  the  Son  of 
God,  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  *'  Death,  the 
last  enemy,  is  being  destroyed." 

5.  Indicative  of  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin.  The  men  and  women  of  Ai  were 
slain  and  their  city  set  on  fire  ;  their  king  hanged,  and  a  heap  of  stones  his 
sepulchre.  Thus  would  the  Divine  wrath  extirpate  idolatrous  -abominations.  AU 
His  judgments  were  not  purifying,  this  sentence  was  penal.  What  a  warning  to 
the  Israelites  1  Dull  consciences  must  be  aroused  by  flashes  of  fire.  Granite  hearts 
must  have  the  inscription  cut  with  toU  and  pains.  Inattentive  or  forgetful  scholars 
must  have  the  teacliing  imprinted  on  their  minds  by  irresistible  examples.     The 

E receding  chapter  proves  how  needful  to  Israel  was  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
atefulness  of  sin. 

Conclusion,  "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  "  If  this  is  our  position,  secure  and 
bhssfol,  diligent  and  courageous  we  may  be.  May  we  *'  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers."  But  if  numbered  amongst  those  hostile  to  God,  what  terms  can  describe 
the  dread  future  that  awaits  us,  unless  we  repent  betimes  and  seek  forgiveness,  and 
receive  change  of  heart  and  state  through  Jesus  Christ  ? — ^A. 

Ver.  19. — On  trying  again.  A  Jewish  proverb  says  there  are  three  men  who 
get  no  pity — an  unsecured  creditor,  a  henpecked  husband,  and  a  mam  that  doe» 
n0i  try  ago/in.    This  feculty  of  trying  again  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  noble  natures. 
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Napoleon  at  once  blamed  and  praised  the  English  for  never  knowing  when  they 
were  beaten.  Here  Joshua  exhibits  the  same  kind  of  quaUty.  He  gathers  from 
his  defeat  hmnility,  purity,  prudence,  but  never  thinks  of  gathering  from  it  despair. 
If  they  have  been  defeated  before  this  once,  they  must  try  again  with  purer  hands  and 
in  stronger  force.  And,  trying  again  thus,  they  succeed  grandly.  Let  me  say  a 
little  on  '*  trying  again."  In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  carnal  warfare — indeed,  in  aU 
parts  of  our  manifold  life — we  need  to  learn  this  lesson.  I  -therefore  ask  you  to 
consider  one  or  two  reasons  why  we  should  always  try  again. 

I.  Because  no  failure  is  altogether  loss,  and  especially  no  failure  op  first 
EFFORTS.  If  you  ask  why  a  first  effort  is  so  often  a  failure,  you  wiU  find  one  great 
reason  is,  that  in  it  we  are  trying  to  learn  too  many  things  at  once.  If  it  is  a  first 
effort  to  make  a  toy  for  a  child ,  how  many  things  are  to  be  learned  while  making  it ;  the 
qualities  of  the  material  with  which  we  work,  the  use  of  our  tools,  an  eye  for  form 
and  size,  the  way  to  combine  effectively  the  various  parts.  Now,  if  in  the  making 
of  it  we  had  only  to  learn  one  thing  instead  of  four,  we  might  manage  ;  but  to  learn 
simultaneously  all  of  them  is  beyond  our  power,  and  so  we  fail.  But  the  failure 
does  not  mean  total  loss  of  time  and  material ;  for  though  we  have  not  learned  all 
we  need  in  order  to  effect  our  object,  we  may  have  learned  half,  and  learning  the 
other  half  the  second  trial  we  then  succeed.  So  here;  there  were  some  things 
Joshua  and  Israel  had  to  learn :  e.g.^  not  to  despise  an  enemy ;  to  conquer  brave 
foes  as  well  as  timorous  ones ;  not  to  act  on  the  suggestion  even  of  the  wisest  cap- 
tains without  first  inquiring  of  God ;  that  victory  without  purity  was  impossible. 
Here,  elate  with  their  success  at  Jericho,  Joshua  does  not  ask  the  counsel  of  God, 
which  would  have  forbidden  movement  till  the  stain  of  Achan  was  removed,  and 
sends  only  a  *'  few  thousands"  to  perform  a  task  for  which  a  much  stronger  force 
was  requisite.  And  God  mercifully  lets  him  make  a  failure  on  a  scale  easily  re- 
trieved, and  so  prevents  a  failure  through  similar  mistakes,  which,  from  its  magni- 
tude might  have  been  irretrievable.  In  almost  every  case  of  failiu-e,  the  great  cause 
of  it  is  that  there  were  some  things  the  learning  of  which  was  essential  but  had  not 
been  attained.  We  had  not  the  measure  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome — a  know- 
ledge of  our  own  weakness,  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  by  which  the  result 
desired  could  be  alone  effected.  And  the  art  of  life  consists  very  much  simply  in 
turning  such  failures  to  good  account.  It  is  aU  but  impossible  to  avoid  making 
tliem.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk  without  some  falls  ;  and  we  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  who  learn  through  improving  our  failures.  And  the  wisest  man 
is  not  he  who  makes  fewest  failures,  but  he  who  turns  the  failures  that  he  makes 
to  best  account,  addresses  himself  to  learn  their  lessons.  A  failure  is  a  school- 
master, who  can  teach  the  art  of  succeeding  better  than  anyone  else  can  do  it.  Do  not 
yield,  then,  because  you  fail  once,  or  even  many  times.  Failu/res  a/re  never  entirely 
losses.     Secondly,  observe — 

II.  Those  who  use  well  their  failures  find  them  followed  by  grand 
SUCCESS.  Joshua,  learning  from  the  first  failure  to  hallow  the  people,  to  consult 
God,  to  take  His  way,  to  send  a  larger  force,  when  he  tried  again  took  Ai  without 
the  sHghtest  difficulty.  Moses  failed  on  his  first  attempt  to  raise  Israel  against  their 
oi)pressors.  He  was  going  to  do  it  in  the  strength  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  and 
expected  to  find  they  would  hail  him  as  a  judge  and  a  dehverer.  He  failed,  was 
rejected  of  Israel,  and  had  to  become  a  fugitive  from  Pharaoh.  But  in  his  second 
effort,  going  at  God's  command,  in  His  way  and  with  His  backing,  he  succeeded 
in  the  grand  emancipation.  Israel  failed  in  its  first  attempt  to  enter  the  promised 
land  througli  their  fear  and  faithlessness ;  repairing  these  faults,  their  second  was 
BuccessfiiL  The  disciples  failed  to  cast  out  the  devil  from  the  child ;  learning  the 
need  of  deeper  sympathy  (prayer  and  fasting),  their  next  efforts  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Mark  broke  down  in  his  first  missionary  effort,  leaving  Paul  and 
Silas  to  pursue  it  alone.  But  prayer  and  gracious  shame  so  retrieved  the  failure  that 
he  was  Paul's  truest  comrade  in  the  pains  and  dangers  of  his  last  imprisonment.  Peter 
failed  in  his  first  effort  to  confess  his  Master  among  his  foes  ;  but  learning  lowhness 
and  praver  from  failure,  he  lived  to  retrieve  it  grandly.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of 
life.    Alfred  the  Great  and  Bruce,  for  instance,  both  learned  the  art  of  victory  from 
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the  experience  of  defeat.  Great  inventors  have  rarely  hit  on  their  great  secrets  the 
first  time  they  liave  attempted  to  achieve  their  purpose.  The  story  of  ahnost  al] 
great  inventions  has  been  failure  ivell  improved.  The  first  efforts  of  poets  do  not 
always  give  the  promise  of  their  later  powers.  So  is  it  in  all  directions  of  Christian 
life.  If  in  your  effort  to  confess  Christ  you  fail,  try  again,  and  success  will  come 
with  the  greater  earnestness  and  humility  of  your  second  effort.  If  you  make  a> 
resolution  and  break  it,  try  again  with  more  of  prayer,  and  the  second  effort  will 
succeed.  If  you  make  some  effort  to  do  good,  but  your  "  'prentice  hand  "  bungles, 
and  shame  covers  you,  the  next  effort  you  make  on  a  smaller  scale,  perhaps  more 
wisely,  modestly,  and  earnestly,  will  be  a  blessed  success.  And  if  it  is  not  one  but 
many  efforts  have  failed,  and  life  itself  seems  one  long  mishap  and  unsuccessful 
effort  still,  do  not  despair. 

•'  Deem  not  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain ; 
For,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  nobler  greatness  we  attain." 


Longfellow's  *  Ladder  of  St.  Augustift^ 


Therefore  let  us  always  "try  again." — O. 


Vers.  30 — 35. — The  fruits  of  victory.  "  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 
.  .  .  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses.  .  .  .  And  he 
read  all  the  words  of  the  law."  There  is  always  danger  in  the  moment  after  vic- 
tory. We  remember  how  Hannibal  lost,  amid  the  enervating  luxuries  of  Capua, 
the  fruit  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  most  seductive  Capua  to  the  people  of  God 
is  si)iritual  pride,  which  seeks  to  take  to  itself  the  glory  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 
Woe  to  those  who  sleep  upon  the  laurels  of  spiritual  success,  or  who  are  intoxicated 
with  self-complacency.  *'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall 
(1  Cor.  X.  12).  Joshua  shows  us  by  his  example  how  the  people  of  God  should  con- 
duct themselves  after  a  victory. 

I.  He  gives  all  the  olory  to  God.  He  builds  an  altar  to  offer  thereon  a  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving.     Let  us  do  the  same,  and  render,  as  he  did,  all  glory  to  God. 

II.  He  summoned  the  people  to  a  yet  stricter  obedience  to  the  Divinb 
law  by  placing  it  afresh  before  their  eyes.  He  knows  well  that  never  are  men  more 
prone  to  forget  the  sacred  obligation  of  obedience  than  in  the  hour  of  religious  suc- 
cess. Without  obedience  sacrifice  is  but  external  and  vain.  The  true  sacrifice  is 
that  of  the  will.  Let  every  new  blessing,  every  fresh  victory  only  bring  our  mind 
And  heart  into  more  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  God  t 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Vm.  30—35. 


The  copy  of  the  law. — Ver.  30. — Then 
Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  in  Mount  EbaL  This  passage  has  been 
pronounced  to  bean  interpolation  by  Meyer, 
De  Wette,  Maurer,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel, 
and  others.  The  LXX.  does  not  introduce 
it  here,  but  after  ch.  ix  2.  For  other 
authorities  see  below.  It  is  very  easy  to 
Bee  why  its  genuineness  has  been  disputed. 
The  Book  of  Joshua  has  many  marks  of 
having  been  written  not  so  very  long  after 
the  events  described  in  it.  But  it  has  been 
a  favourite  opinion  with  the  school  which 
disputes  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  that  Deuteronomy  was  a  late 
ftrinon  by  Em  of  the  law  of  Moses,  though 


this  (see  Introduction)  has  lately  been  dis- 
carded for  another  hypothesis.  But  we 
have,  if  the  present  passage  be  genuine,  a 
distinct  proof  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was 
written  after  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Deuteronomy  is  here  quoted  as  the  "  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses  "  (cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  9  2i, 
26).  The  grounds  on  which  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage  has  been  denied  are 
these :    First,  the  passage   begins   with  tK 

followed  by  an  imperfect,  or  future,  as  does 
the  interpolated  passage  in  Deut.  iv.  41 — 43. 
This  is  Maurer's  theory.  But  in  this  case 
we  must  reject  every  passage  which  begini 
thus,  and  certainly  we  should  do  so  on 
grounds  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very 
•lender.     Next,  we  are  told  that  Joshua 
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•Ottid  not  have  ventured  to  tmst  himself  8o 
far  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  couritry.  But 
why  not?  Gerizim  was  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Ai.  The  Canaanites, 
we  are  told,  were  panic-stricken  at  Joshua's 
success.  The  Gil)eonites  were  not  disposed 
to  offer  any  hindrance  to  his  progress ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  hastened  to  form  an 
alliance  with  him.  And  these  solemn 
religious  rites,  performed  by  a  people  so 
clearly  under  the  protection  of  the  Most 
High,  were  more  likely  to  increase  than 
lessen  the  awe  felt  by  the  surrounding 
tribes.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the 
women  and  children  (v.  35)  are  expressly 
said  to  have  gone  thither  also,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  they,  whom  we  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  left  under  a  guard  at 
Gilgal,  should  have  been  brought  so  far 
while  the  country  was  as  yet  unsubdued. 
And  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding 
Joshua  again  at  Gilgal  in  ch.  ix.  6.  But 
there  is  the  hypothesis  that  this  was  another 
Gilgal  to  fall  back  upon,  and  this  (see  note 
on  the  passage  just  mentioned)  is  an  ex- 
tremely probable  one.  The  suggestion  of 
many  commentators,  that  the  passage  has 
been  transposed,  is  of  course  possible.  We 
can  only  leave  the  difficulty  unsolved,  as 
one  which  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
could  we  obtain  it,  would  clear  up  at  once. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  passage  were 
an  interpolation,  some  explanation  would 
have  been  given  of  the  circumstances  which 
seem  to  us  so  perplexing.  And  on  the 
other  hand  we  must  remember  that,  as  has 
been  already  contended,  the  notion  that  the 
whole  camp  of  Israel  performed  this  journey 
at  a  time  when  stupefaction  had  seized 
upon  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  though  in- 
volving some  amount  of  impossibility,  is  by 
no  moans  impossible.  (See  also  note  on  ver. 
33).  A  number  of  extraordinaiy  inter- 
pretations of  this  passage  have  been  given. 
A  favourite  Rabbinical  interpretation  (see 
note  on  next  verse)  was  that  this  altar  was 
erected  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan.  This  was  of 
course  a  physical  impossibiUty.  Josephus, 
on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  five  years 
elapsed  before  its  erection,  while  Rabbi 
Israel,  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  thinks 
that  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  years,  and  after  the  land  had 
been  divided.  So  Masius  in  loc.  In  Mount 
Ebal.  Between  it  and  Gerizim  stood  the 
city  of  Shechem,  or  Sychar,  as  it  is  called 
in  St.  John  iv.  Gerizim  was  close  to  this 
city,  as  Jadg.  ix.  6,  7  and  St.  John  iv.  20 
tettify,  as  well  as  Deut.  xi.  30,  compared 
with  Qen.  xii  6.  Dr.  Maclear,  in  the 
•  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,'  suggests  that 
the   Israelitei  took   ihia    opportunity   ol 


interring  the  bones  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  25, 
26)  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19).     (See  Exod.  xiii.  19). 

Ver.  31. — As  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  commanded  (see  Exod.  xx.  25  ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  4,  5).  Here,  and  in  ver.  33,  we 
find  the  writer  making  an  extract  from  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  As  has  been  before 
said,  the  natural  explanation  is  that  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  written  after  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses,  or  how 
could  Joshua  have  carried  out  instructions 
which  had  never  been  given?  TheElohist, 
Jehovist,  and  Deuteronomist  theory  sup- 
poses the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
to  have  done  his  work  in  so  perfunctory  a 
fashion,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  critics 
living  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  years 
and  more  to  detect  the  various  fragments  of 
which  his  mosaic  is  constructed.  He  is  so 
void  of  common  sense  as  to  have  inserted 
this  narrative  in  a  place  so  obviously  un- 
suitable that  it  involves  a  palpable  contra- 
diction to  probability  and  common  sense, 
and  this  when  he  could  have  placed  it  in  a 
dozen  other  parts  of  the  book  where  no 
such  improbability  would  be  involved.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  incredible  carelessness  with 
which  he  put  his  materials  together,  we  are 
required  to  believe  that  "  the  Deuterono- 
mist" had  the  foresight  to  insert  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  command  of  Moses  which  he 
had  invented  in  Deut.  xi.  26 — 30,xxvii.  1 — 26 ; 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  abbreviated  the 
narrative  so  as  to  leave  out  many  details  of 
his  own  invention.  Now,  under  the  sup- 
position of  a  later  fabrication  of  supple- 
mentary observances  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  account  of  the  plaster  with  which 
the  stones  were  to  be  plastered,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  and  the  curses, 
would  be  omitted,  since  by  the  hypothesis 
the  object  of  the  Deuteronomist  was  to 
secure  implicit  obedience  to  the  sacerdotal 
enactments  he  was  inventing.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  genuineness  of  both  writ- 
ings everything  fits  in  naturally  enough. 
An  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which  no 
man  hath  lift  up  any  iron.  As  though  to 
intimate  (see  Exod.  xx.  25)  that  all  shoubl 
be  natural  and  spontaneous  in  the  worship 
of  God,  and  that  as  little  of  human  devising 
should  be  introduced  as  possible.  The  altar 
must  be  raised  by  man,  but  the  principles 
of  the  worship  must  not  be  devised  by  him. 
This  interpretation,  however,  is  rejected  by 
Calvin,  who  thinks  that  all  that  was  meant 
was  to  preclude  the  perpetual  existence  of 
the  altar  (though  how  the  substitution  of 
whol«  for  hewn  stones  could  effect  this  is 
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not  apparent) ;  and  Keil  and  Babr  ('  Sym- 
bolik,'  i.  pp.  487, 488), who  think  that  the  altar 
ought  (Exod.  XX.  24)  properly  to  be  of  earth, 
since  sacrifice  is  rendered  necessary  by 
man's  earthly  or  carnal  nature,  and  that 
unhewn  stone  is  the  only  substitute  for 
earth  which  is  allowed.  But  enrely  man's 
handiwork  is  the  offspring  of  his  unre- 
generate  nature,  and  therefore  may,  from 
this  point  of  view,  be  rightly  employed  in 
sacrifice.  Hengstenberg  ('  Geschichte  des 
Reiches  Gottes,*  p.  223)  thinks  that  the 
reason  of  the  command  was  that,  since  only 
one  place  of  worship  was  permitted  for  all 
Israel,  an  altar  had  sometimes  to  be  hastily 
thrown  up.  But  when  we  consider  the 
symbolic  character  of  the  Mosaic  worship, 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  this  interpreta- 
tion as  unsatisfactory.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(see  Drusius  in  loc.)  appears  to  have  sup- 
posed that  these  stones  were  those  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  Jordan.  Masiua 
devotes  considerable  space  to  the  refutation 
of  this  opinion  (see  also  note  on  last 
verse).  And  they  offered  thereon.  Dehtzsch 
remarks  on  the  inversion  of  the  order  here, 
as  compared  with  Deut.  xxvii.  But  this  is 
obviously  the  true  order.  The  worship 
would  naturally  precede  the  ceremony 
rather  than  follow  it. 

Ver.  32. — And  he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones;  i.e.,  upon  the  plaster,  as  we  read 
in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4.  "  The  wall  destined 
to  receive  the  picture,"  and  it  was  just 
the  same  with  inscriptions — was  covered 
with  a  coating  of  lime  and  gypsum  plaster. 
The  outUne  was  then  sketched  with  rod 
chalk,  and  afterwards  corrected  and  filled 
in  with  black  (Kenrick's  '  Egypt,'  i.,  p. 
271).  Thomson  (*  Land  and  the  Book,*  p. 
471)  says  that  he  has  seen  writings 
in  plaster  which  could  not  have  been 
less  than  two  thousand  years  old.  This 
passage  shows  that  our  author  had  Deut. 
xxviii.  2,  8  in  his  mind.  The  stones 
of  the  altar,  which  alone  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  clearly  not  meant  here,  but  the 
erection  of  plastered  stone  on  which  the  law 
was  to  be  written.  A  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  "Deuteronomium  legis,"  Vulgate. 
So  also  LXX.  Not  the  whole  law,  nor  yet 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  for  time  would  not 

permit, but  the  decalogue,  as  the  word  H^K'p 
dupUcate,  from  whence  the  word  Mishna 
comes,  signifies.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  word  is  definite,  the  copy,  not  a  copy, 
of  the  law.  This  (Deut.  v.  22)  was  what 
was  written  on  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
wliich  (Exod.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18)  God  gave 
to  Moses,  Yet  it  is  possible  that,  as  some 
commentators  suggest,  and  as  ver.  34  may 
h%  held  to  imply,  whftt  is  meant  ia  the 


curses  and  blessings  mentioned  in  Denti 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  The  formal  setting  np  ol 
this  memorial  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Israelites,  by  a  perpetual  standing  witness,  of 
the  conditions  on  which  they  held  the  land 
of  Canaan.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  moral,  rather  than  the  positive,  precepts 
of  the  law  were  thus  solemnly  enjoined  on 
them,  since  neglect  of  the  moral  law  of  God 
is  the  invariable  source  of  national  degrada- 
tion and  decay.  Which  he  wrote.  Namely, 
Joshua. 

Yer.  33. — And  all  Israel  (see  eh.  xxiii. 
2;  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  word  73  ia  used  very 
loosely  in  Hebrew  (see  Gen.  iv.  14).  We 
need  not,  therefore,  assume  ai  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  whole  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  taken  np  to  Shechem  to 
behold  this  ceremony.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  during  all  Joshua's  marches  and  cam- 
paigns a  large  number  of  the  people  re- 
mained  under  guard  at  Gilgal  (see  ch.  ix. 
6),  which  remained  the  head-qu(urters  of  the 
IsraeHtes  until  the  country  was  subdued. 
All  that  is  here  meant  is  that  a  very  great 
number  of  the  people  were  gathered  together, 
and  that  every  tribe,  every  age,  and  each  sex 
were  largely  represented  at  this  important 
ceremony.  And  officers.  Shoterim  (see 
ch.  i.  10).  Half  of  them.  Origen's  explana- 
tion of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  passage 
is  noteworthy,  even  though  somewhat  far- 
fetched. He  regards  those  of  the  tribes 
who  stood  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless,  as 
the  type  of  those  who  are  led,  not  by  fear  of 
God's  threatenings,  but  by  a  longing  for 
God's  promises  and  blessings ;  those  who 
stood  on  Mount  Ebal  to  curse,  as  the  type  of 
those  who  are  driven  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and  these 
finally  attain  salvation.  The  former,  he 
adds,  are  the  more  noble  of  the  two ;  but 
Jesus,  who  reads  the  hearts,  gives  each 
their  proper  station,  and  places  some  on 
Mount  Ebal  to  curse,  not  that  they  them- 
selves may  receive  the  curse,  but,  by  regard- 
ing the  curse  pronounced  on  sinners,  may 
learn    thereby   how    to   escape    it.     Over 

against.  >"1D"?§  rather,  "  in  the  direction 
of."  The  command  in  Deut.  xxvii  12  is 
that  they  shall  stand  upon  the  two  moun- 
tains. No  doubt  certain  representatives  ol 
the  tribes  stood  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  either  side  of  the  valley,  "crowding 
the  slopes,"  as  Canon  Tristram  says.  The 
valley  is  narrow  here,  and  the  voice  in 
mountainous  regions,  where  the  air  is  rarer, 
carries  far.  Under  special  circumstances, 
such  as  frosty  weather,  the  voices  of  men 
crying  their  wares  have  been  distinctly  heard 
across  the  Hombar  ia  our  own  oonntij. 
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And  in  mountain  passes,  as  any  one  who 
has  travelled  in  them  may  easily  ascertain, 
conversations  may  be  carried  on  from 
opposite  sides  of  a  valley  or  ravine  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  In  this  particular 
place  Canon  Tristram  tell  us  ('Land  of  Israel,' 
pp.  149,  150)  that  when  on  Moimt  Gerizim 
he  heard  every  word  uttered  by  a  man  who 
was  then  driving  his  ass  down  Mount  Ebal, 
and  that  afterwards  two  of  his  party  recited 
the  commandments  antiphonally  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  valley  without  the  least 
difdoulty. 


Ver.  34. — ^AU  the  words  of  the  law,  the 
blessings  and  the  corses.  The  form  of 
this  expression,  combined  with  the  words  of 
the  next  verse,  seems  to  include  not  only 
the  special  curses  in  Deut.  xxvii.,  but  ch. 
zxviii.  at  least,  and  possibly  chs.  xxix.  and 
zxx.  as  well. 

Ver.  35. — That  were  conversant  with 
them.  Literally,  wlw  were  going  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  i.e.,  the  strangers  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  them,  either  at  their 
departure  from  Egypt,  or  since  their  con- 
quest of  Eastern  Falestino. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  80 — 85, — The  setting  up  the  law.    The  provision  for  the  due  observance 

of  God's  law  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua.  Twice  was  the  command  given  in  Deuteronomy  by  Moses  (Deut.  xi. 
29,  36,  and  xxvii.  2 — 13),  and  the  spot  fixed  on  beforehand,  no  doubt  because  of 
its  central  position  in  Palestine.  We  have  already  observed,  in  the  notes  on  ch.  v., 
on  the  scrupulous  care  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  which  the  invasion 
of  Canaan  was  commenced.  The  present  is  an  event  of  the  same  character. 
Joshua  forbears  to  press  further  his  warlike  operations  in  the  land,  until  he  has 
pushed  his  way  to  the  central  point,  and  anticipated  the  conquest  he  is  about  to 
make  by  setting  up  there  the  law  which  was  to  be  observed  in  it,  when  it  had 
become  the  possession  of  the  Israelites.  The  following  considerations  suggest 
themselves  : 

I.  Joshua's  faith.  As  in  the  case  of  the  circumcision,  so  here,  obedience  is 
superior  to  all  earthly  considerations.  From  a  worldly  point  of  view  this  march 
from  Ai  to  Gerizim  while  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  still  unsubdued  was  a 
hazardous  and  foolish  act.  Modem  philosophers  would  deride  it ;  modem  public 
opinion  would  condemn  it.  But  it  is  just  here  that  modern  opinion  requires  cor- 
rection by  God's  Word.  When  a  thinker  of  the  present  day,  not  usually  regarded 
as  superstitious  or  fanatical,  tells  us  we  have  "  forgotten  God,"  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ask  whether  He  is  still  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  life  with  statesmen, 
generals,  and  politicians.  No  doubt  there  is  a  superstitious  way  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  here  indicated.  So  there  was,  as  has  ahready  been  pointed  out,  among  the 
IsraeUtes,  when  they  took  the  ark  to  battle  with  them,  fancying  it  could  act  as  a 
talisman  which  could  secure  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  sins.  Yet 
we  may  venture  to  commend  the  scrupulous  regard  for  God's  commands  shown  by 
the  Christian  Indians  in  North  America,  who  were  willing  voluntarily  to  forego  the 
large  take  of  fish — and  they  got  their  living  by  fishing — which  offered  itself  to  them 
on  the  Lord's  day,  rather  than  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman,  who,  seeing  a  glint 
of  sunshine  on  a  wet  summer's  day  while  he  was  preaching,  led  his  flock  into  the 
harvest-field,,  though  it  was  Sunday,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  wrong  to  allow 
God's  good  gifts  to  be  wasted.  There  may  be  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Yet  it  were  well  at  least  to  allow  that  faith  is  superior  to  sight,  and  obedience  to 
expediency.  We  may  be  assured  that  in  all  cases  a  strict  obedience  to  God's  pre- 
cepts, and  a  subUme  disregard  of  consequences  when  duty  is  involved,  is  the  only 
path  a  sincere  Christian  can  possibly  follow.  This  is  true  whether  (1)  national,  (2) 
commercial,  or  (3)  private  interests  are  involved.  The  nation  which  deliberately 
adopts  a  wrong  poHcy,  or  refuses  to  carry  out  a  right  one,  because  it  is  its  interest 
to  do  so,  will  most  assuredly  reap  its  reward.  The  commercial  transaction  which 
in  its  efforts  after  profit  neglects  the  plain  command  of  God  shall  in  the  end  bring 
more  harm  than  good.  The  man  who  habitually  sets  aside  God's  commands  for  his 
own  private  ends  shall  **  reap  his  reward,  whosoever  he  be." 

XI.  CIIU3UM0ISI0N    YBBILT    PfiOFITETH    If    THOU  KBXP    TH^  |«AW.       JoshlUI    hUft 
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plainly  ehowB  the  children  of  Israel  that  the  formal  renewal  of  the  covenant  which 
was  made  as  soon  as  Jordan  was  crossed  was  of  no  avail  in  God's  sight,  unless  the 
law  were  set  up  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  covenant.  So  we  learn  that 
it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  God's  covenant  people  unless  we  have  the  law  written  in 
our  hearts.  For  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  that  covenant  is  that  God  shall  give 
ns  His  Spirit.  Woe  be  to  us  if  we  grieve  or  quench  Him.  He  gives  us  power  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  God.  To  neglect  to  carry  out  that  law  is  to  resist  Him  and  fight 
against  Him.  This  entails  upon  us  the  same  consequences  as  it  did  to  Israel,  first 
in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  in  Canaan — rejection  from  the  high  privileges  they 
had  inlierited.  After  our  admission  into  covenant  with  God  there  must  be  (1)  thd 
engraving  the  law  in  our  hearts  by  the  study  of  its  precepts,  and  (2)  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  walk  after  the  law  thus  set  up  in  our  midst. 

III.  The  law  was  read.  This  public  reading  of  the  law  was  a  feature  of  Jewish 
public  solemnities  when  their  faith  had  waxed  cold,  and  it  needed  revival  (see  2 
Kings  xxiii.  2,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30,  31 ;  Neh.  viii.  1 — 8).  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  ceremonies  either  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  even  of 
Hezekiah.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  bad,  although  these  ceremonies 
were  pious  and  edifying.  So  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  remove  from 
the  Church  of  England  Service  that  continual  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  was  added  to  the  Communion  Service  at  the  Reformation.  We  cannot  teU 
how  much  this  reading  of  the  law  has  tended  to  keep  ahve  in  the  nation  an  abhor- 
rence of  certain  sins,  has  preserved  among  us  a  regard  for  God's  holy  day,  for 
domestic  purity  and  order,  for  honesty  and  truthfulness,  which  some  other  nations 
have  lost.  So  the  daily  and  weekly  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
feature  of  the  Church  system  which  we  would  not  wilUngly  see  surrendered.  And 
he  who  neglects  the  private  reading  of  the  law  must  expect  the  life  of  his  soul  to  be 
deadened  thereby. 

IV.  The  law  has  curses  as  well  as  blessinos.  The  sterner  features  of  God's 
law  are  kept  out  of  sight  by  many  in  these  days.  They  talk  of  a  God  of  love,  but 
they  forget  that  a  God  of  love  must,  as  such,  punish  sin,  and  therefore  sinners,  as 
long  as  they  cUng  to  their  sin.  It  would  be  no  love  to  leave  sin  unpunished,  for 
that  were  to  encourage  men  to  commit  it.  And  as  sin,  by  its  very  nature,  is  the 
parent  of  misery,  the  God  who  does  not  punish  sin  is  rather  a  God  of  hate  than  a 
God  of  love.  No  preaching  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  is  of  any  avail  which  sys- 
tematically conceals  the  terrors  of  the  gospel ;  which  tries  to  exalt  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  while  studiously  ignoring  the  vengeance  which  is  pronounced  against  them 
who  "  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  No  reading  of  the  law  is  of 
any  avail,  except  Ebal  be  read  fi*om  as  well  as  Gerizim.  Joshua  read  '*  all  the 
words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law."  So  must  the  Christian  minister  rehearse  faithfully  to  his  flock 
all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Christ. 

V.  The  ARK'  OF  God  was  in  the  midst.  That  is,  the  reading  of  the  law  was  no 
mere  formal  recitation.  There  was  the  altar,  the  offerings,  and  the  sacrifices.  It 
was  a  rehgious  celebration.  God's  presence  was  recognised.  The  devotion  of  the 
heart  was  required.  The  whole  celebration  would  have  been  a  pretence  had  it  not 
been  carried  on  as  in  God's  sight.  So  now,  when  God's  Word  is  read  in  the  con- 
gregation, it  should  not  be  a  mere  form.  There  should  be  the  ardent  desire  to 
profit  by  it,  the  solemn  reverence  for  the  spoken  word  of  the  Most  High.  And 
when  studied  in  private,  it  should  not  be  a  cold,  critical,  merely  intellectual  study. 
The  warmth  of  devotion  should  be  kindled.  The  reading  should  be  distinctly  a 
rehgious  act.  The  presence  of  God,  alike  in  the  word  He  has  given,  and  the  heart 
He  has  renewed,  should  be  recognised,  and  a  mutual  glow  be  derived  from  the 
contact.  And  this  glow  should  be  further  inflamed  by  the  simultaneous  sacrifice  of 
the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart  to  Ood. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Yen.  80 85. — The  altar  on  Ebal,  and  the  reading  and  recording  of  the  law. 

We  come  on  this  scene  unexpectedly.  War,  with  its  stratagems,  its  carnage,  its 
inversion  of  ancient  order,  was  fiUing  our  mind.  But  suddenly,  instead  of  the 
camp,  there  is  the  rehgious  assembly ;  sacrifice  instead  of  slaughter ;  instead  of  the 
destruction  of  heathen  cities,  the  erection  of  monumental  inscriptions  of  the  law. 
The  mustering  of  the  whole  people  to  learn  and  accept  afresh  God's  great  law.  It 
was  not  a  casual  gathering,  but  one  prescribed  by  Moses  in  27th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy ;  what  tribes  have  to  stand  on  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  to  respond  to  all 
the  benedictions  of  the  law,  and  what  tribes  are  to  stand  on  Ebal  to  respond  to  its 
curses,  are  all  detailed.  The  ark  in  the  valley  between  ;  an  altar  reared  on  one  of 
the  heights  ;  the  law,  solemnly  read,  and  greeted  with  the  responses  not  of  a 
congregation,  but  of  a  gathered  nation;  covenant  sacrifices  o£fered;  the  inscription 
on  memorial  stones  of  the  leading  precepts  of  the  law — these  all  constitute  a  scene 
of  utmost  impressiveness.  A  nation  accepting  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
hallowing  their  conquest,  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  their  God,  in 
the  heart  of  the  land  hallowing  a  moimtain  for  His  throne — this  is  not  an  every- 
day occurrence,  but  one  full  of  moral  meaning.    Consider  some  of  its  lessons. 

I.  Saobed  rests  should  be  mixed  with  all  worldly  wore.  Not  many 
would  have  gathered  a  nation  at  such  a  time  for  such  a  work.  At  most  only  the 
conquest  of  the  middle  of  the  land  had  been  achieved.  The  kings  of  the  south  and 
the  north  were  forming  their  leagues  to  crush  the  terrible  invaders.  A  saint  less 
heroic  or  a  hero  less  saintly  would  have  postponed  all  such  solemn  assembUes  till 
the  conquest  wa§  complete.  But  Joshua  **sets  the  Lord  alway  before  him ;  **  and 
at  the  very  outset  he  seeks  to  hallow  their  fighting  and  their  victories.  As  in  Gilgal, 
be  tarried  to  observe  the  sacraments  of  the  law,  so  here  in  Shechem  he  tarries  to 
bmld  an  altar  and  rehearse  the  law.  That  time  is  not  lost  which  we  spend  in  calm 
communion  with  God.  And  in  the  degree  in.  which,  like  the  occupations  of  these 
invaders,  our  daily  work  is  absorbing  and  worldly,  in  that  degree  it  is  well  to  arrest 
our  activities,  and  turn  ear  and  eye  and  heart  to  God.  In  Israel's  case,  such  a  halt 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  coarsening  of  their  feelings  in  their  bloody  work  ;  would 
put  them  in  the  position  of  executors  of  God's  judgment ;  would  help  to  make  them 
abhor  the  sins  of  those  they  extirpated ;  would  suggest  that "  they  should  be  holy  who 
carried  the  "  sword  *'  of  God."  Our  daily  tasks  are  not  so  absorbing  nor  so  rough 
as  theirs ;  but,  like  Israel,  it  will  always  be  well  that  we  should  take  time  or  make 
time  to  keep  in  Gilgal  the  ordinances,  and  take  time  or  make  it  to  learn  in  Shechem 
the  law  of  God.  "  Prayer  and  meals  stop  no  man's  work."  Israel  went  from 
Shechem  with  more  unity,  faith,  and  gravity — that  is,  vnth  all  its  elements  of  strength 
invigorated.  Keep  your  Sabbaths  well.  Have  a  sacred  closet  and  enter  it.  Take 
time  regularly  to  get  calm  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God.  Joshua  mixes  sacred  rest 
with  worldly  activity. 

II.  Observe  secondly :  With  new  possessions,  their  responsibilities  should 
BE  recognised.  Is  the  centre  of  the  land  won,  it  is  not  theirs  to  do  with  as  they 
like.  There  is  a  law  whose  blessings  they  should  aspire  to,  whose  curse  they  should 
avoid.  Their  new  possessions  are  not  theirs  to  do  with  what  they  like.  Masters  of 
the  Canaanites,  they  are  only  servants  before  God.  With  all  possession  of 
wealth,  and  all  consciousness  of  strength,  there  is  apt  to  rise  a  certain  degree  ol 
wilfulness  and  self-assertion.  Men  think  that  wealth  is  a  sort  of  holy  orders,  giving 
a  power  of  absolution  from  every  unpleasant  duty.  It  is  well  whenever  we  have 
attained  what  we  desired,  or  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  any  sort  of  wealth,  that  we 
should  take  the  position  of  servants,  and  listen  to  God's  law.  Otherwise  the 
mercies  that  should  bind  us  closer  to  our  God  separate  us  from  Him,  and  blessings 
which  should  leave  us  more  free  for  gracious  work  secularise  all  our  moods  and 
motives.  "  The  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul,"  but  it  is  only  helpful 
when  in  Shechem  we  listen  to  God's  law.  How  much  wiser  would  some  have  been 
if  gaining  wealth,  or  power,  or  whatever  their  hearts'  desire,  they  had  hallowed 
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some  spot  like  Shechem  and  distinctly  realised  their  dnt^  in  oonneotion  with  it — the 
blessings  of  discharging  it,  the  curses  of  neglecting  it;  and  then  low  at  God'g 
altar  had  hallowed  all.  Our  own  is  not  ours  to  do  with  as  we  please.  Property  has 
duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  all  mercies  should  be  hallowed  by  cherishing  a  uvely 
sense  of  the  responsibihties  attendant  on  them.  Have  you  gained  a  footing  in  any 
Canaan  of  your  hopes  ?    Build  your  altar  and  Hsten  to  God's  law. 

III.  Observe:  Joshua's  first  building  is  an  altar,  not  a  fortress.  Yon 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  him  taking  Shechem  and  fortifying  it,  raising 
thus  a  central  fortress  in  the  land.  But  he  builds  not  a  fortress,  but  an  altar;  and 
raises  not  the  storied  monument  of  his  victories,  but  a  register  of  God's  law.  It  is 
a  striking  and  characteristic  thing,  this  altar-rearing  in  such  circumstances.  And 
yet  the  altar,  by  its  inspiration,  contributes  more  to  the  power  of  the  people  than 
any  fortress  could  by  its  security.  The  $oul  is  the  »eat  of  power,  in  the  individaal, 
the  army,  the  nation ;  and  Joshua  takes  the  directest  means  to  increase   and 

{)erpetuate  the  nation's  strength  when  he  builds  an  altar,  and  links  at  once  the  old 
and  and  the  new  people  to  God.  No  people  will  lack  country,  safety,  fireedom,  that 
rears  altars  to  the  Hving  God.  Let  rehgion  die  out  in  any  people  and  hberty  will 
not  very  long  survive.  What  we  want  for  strength  and  joy  m  life  is  some  great 
interest,  a  grave  duty,  a  sublime  hope.  When  Joshua  raised  this  altar,  and  thereby 
quickened  the  reUgious  life  of  the  people,  he  was  doing  far  more  than  if  he  had 
raised  walls  or  gathered  chariots.  God  is  a  nation's  only  fortress.  To  have  Him  in 
us  is  to  be  secure. 

IV.  Lastly  observe :  The  wise  man  seeks  to  make  religion  intelligent.  The 
priestly  instinct  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  sacraments  of  Gilgal ;  but 
Joshua  adds  instruction  at  Shechem.  All  the  people,  the  aged,  the  children, 
warriors,  and  women,  the  true  Israelite  and  the  hangers-on,  have  the  entire  law 
read  to  them  ;  and  to  increase  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  God's  will,  the  law  is 
painted  like  frescoes  on  tablets  raised  on  the  mountain.  God  wants  inteUigent 
service.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition,  not  of  devotion.  "God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  t^at  worship  him  must  worship  him  not  only  in  spirit " — that  is — in 
sincerity ;  but  in  truth — that  is,  with  intelligence,  understanding  Him — giving  Him 
the  sort  of  homage  which  is  His  due.  To  my  judgment,  there  is  a  savour  of  soimd 
Protestanism  in  this  gathering  at  Shechem.  The  people  taught,  the  law  imparted 
to  aU.  This  is  a  sort  of  prelude  of  the  reign  of  the  open  Bible — a  rehgion  addressed 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  All  true  reHgion  has  its  Shechem 
as  well  as  its  Gilgal,  its  teachings  of  truth  and  duty  as  well  as  its  observance  of 
the  sacraments.  We  should  all  seek  Ught;  reverent,  but  still  self-respectful;  too 
serious  to  "  make  beheve,"  too  truthful  to  shut  our  eyes.  The  higher  our  reason, 
the  heartier  will  be  our  religion.  Joshua  taught  the  people  the  law,  and  when 
printing  was  impossible,  pubUshed  it  on  the  frescoes  of  Gerizim.  We  only  do  well 
when  we  do  our  best  to  make  "  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women  and 
the  Httle  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  are  conversant  among  them/*  farm' liar  with  the 
law  and  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. — G. 

Vers.  80—35. — Sacrifice  cmd  Icuw.  This  reHgioas  solemnity  is  a  fulfiment  of 
the  command  given  by  Moses  in  Deut.  iivii.  It  is  expressive  of  the  fidehty 
of  Joshua  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  past,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Divine  order 
and  the  Divine  authority.  The  time  is  appropriate  for  such  pubHc  homage  to 
be  paid  to  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  the  "  right  hand  of  the  Lord  "  that  has  done 
so  vahantly  in  the  recent  victories ;  to  Him  be  all  the  glory.  The  land  has 
been  taken  possession  of  in  His  name ;  let  it  be  consecrated  henceforth  to  Ham 
by  this  solemn  act  of  worship.  The  solemnity  consists  of  two  parts — (1)  the  build- 
ing of  an  altar  and  offering  of  sacrifice,  (2)  the  inscription  and  proclamation  of  the 
law. 

L  Sacrifice.  This  was  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  a  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  which  the  people  and  their  inheritance  were 
devoted  to  Him.  There  were  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  **  burnt  offerings  "  and  **  peace 
offerings."    It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  distinction  between  these  can,  in  this  oase^be 
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clearly  defined.    But  we  at  least  discern  in  them  a  double  element,  (1)  eucharistio, 
(2)  propitiatory. 

1,  Eucharistic.  There  was  thanksgiving  for  victories  and  dehverances  th^is  far 
vouchsafed.  Well  might  the  hearts  of  the  people  rise  to  God  with  the  smoke  of 
their  sacrifices,  after  such  proofs  as  He  had  given  them  of  His  favour.  Every 
fresh  manifestation  of  Divine  goodness  demands  a  fresh  ascription  of  praise ;  the 
providence  that  "  redeems  our  life  from  destruction  and  crowns  us  with  loving- 
kindness  "  calls  for  daily  acknowledgment.  Gratitude  is  a  pei^etual  obligation, 
because  God's  love  is  ever  assuming  some  new  phase  of  benediction.  Let  every 
stage  in  our  career,  every  vantage-ground  gained,  every  difficulty  surmounted, 
every  peril  passed,  every  victory  won,  be  signaHsed  by  some  new  expression  ol 
personal  devotion.  To  the  devout  spirit  life  will  be  a  continual  thank-ofTerin^, 
a  ceaseless  hynm  of  praise. 

"  If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasure  still  of  countless  prios 
God  wiU  provide  for  sacrifice." 

2.  Propitiatory.  These  oft-repeated  sacrifices  kept  the  grand  truth  of  atonement 
by  expiation  continually  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  need  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually before  our  minds,  inasmuch  as  we  Uve  by  the  mercy  of  God  through  the 
self-immolation  of  a  sinless  victim.  Every  revelation  of  God  is  fitted  to  awaken 
the  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness,  and  so  promipts  a  constant  reference,  in  penitence 
and  faith,  to  the  "  Great  Propitiation.*'  Daily  life  should  be  a  perpetual  presentation 
in  spirit  before  the  mercy-seat  of  the  sacrifice  of  Him  by  whom  we  "  receive  the 
atonement."  But  such  trust  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  of  no  avail  unless  coupled 
with  a  personal  surrender  that  draws  its  inspiration  from  His.  The  "  burnt 
offering  "  and  the  "  peace  offering  "  must  go  together.  *'  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  therefore,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20). 

II.  The  proclamation  of  the  law.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  had  now  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  land  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  their  organised  national  life.  They  are  made  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental moral  conditions  of  that  life.     Observe — 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  law  of  God  over  all  human  law.  The  commonwealth 
of  Israel  was  emphatically  a  theocracy.  But  every  commonwealth  is  a  theocracy 
in  the  sense  that  harmony  with  the  Divine  will  is  the  secret  of  its  order  and 
prosperity.  As  righteousness  alone  "  exalteth  a  nation,"  so  the  pubHc  assertion 
and  \'indication  of  God's  law  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  any  land  and  people. 
Human  law  has  enduring  authority  in  proportion  as  it  accords  with  the  Divine 
(Prov.  viii.  15,  16). 

2.  The  breadth  of  the  la/w  of  God  as  embracing  all  relations  of  life,  all  classes 
a/nd  co7iditio7ts  ofrnen.  "  The  whole  congregation  of  Israel "  heard  the  law,  with  the 
"  elders,  ofificers,  and  judges,"  the  "  women,  httle  ones,  and  strangers."  AU  social 
relations,  all  official  functions,  all  periods  and  conditions  of  hfe  are  amenable  to 
this  snpieme  authority,  this  impartial  Judge. 

8.  The  weal  or  woe  of  every  man  depends  on  his  relation  to  the  law  of  God. 
Here  Ues  the  alternative  of  blessing  or  cursing,  life  or  death  (Deut.  xxx.  19). 
What  was  read  may  have  been  only  that  summary  of  the  law  contained  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  But  of  the  whole  law,  in  its  essential  principles,  this  is  true : 
moral  and  practical  harmony  with  it  is  the  condition  of  blessedness. 

4.  Mtn  are  brought  into  their  true  relation  to  the  law  only  by  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,"  &c.  (Kom.  x.  4).  Faith 
in  Him  disarms  the  law  of  its  terrors.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,"  &c.  (Gal.  iii.  13).  In  Him  the  blessing  overcomes  the  cm-se,  iJie 
▼oice  of  Gerizim  prevails  over  that  of  Ebal,  "mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment." 
Ghrist  engi'aves  the  law  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  hving  hearts  of  men 
(Jer.  xxxi  31,  34;  Heb.  viii  10,  12).  In  Hmi  the  law  is  not,  as  in  Moses,  hteral, 
local,  adapted  to  special  circumstajices  and  the  moral  needs  of  a  particular  people, 
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bnt  spiritual  and  universal.  Not  that  Christianity  has  less  to  do  in  shaping  the 
relative  duties  of  human  life,  or  enters  less  minutely  into  its  details,  but  rather  has 
so  much  to  do  with  everything  that,  hke  the  all-pervading  atmosphere  and  the 
gladdened  sunshine,  it  is  the  very  vital  air  of  every  social  problem,  and  the  guiding 
light  in  the  determination  of  every  question  between  man  and  man. — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IX.  1—27. 


Thb  Gibeonites. — Ver.  1. — And  It  came 
to  pass,  when  all  the  kings.  According  to 
the  explanation  given  above  (ch.  vi.  5,  15) 
of  the  particle  D  with  the  infinitive,  this 
must  mean  immediately.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  distance  at  which  they 
hved  from  the  scene  of  the  events  had  pre- 
vented them  from  comprehending  their 
astounding  character  so  clearly  as  those 
who  hved  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
(see  ch.  ii.  11 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  1).  The  kings  (seo 
Introduction).  In  the  hUls.  "  The  land  is 
classified  under  three  heads :  the  hills  (or 
mountain  district),  the  plain,  and  the  sea 
coast  over  against  Lebanon  "  (Keil).  The 
hills  are  not  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon 
range,  the  operations  against  which  are 
detailed  in  ch.  xi.,  but  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah.  The  word  translated 
**  valleys"  here  is  neither  nn'jy  nor  "IS?  (see 

above  note  on  ch.  iii.  16),  but  n?t^  or  low 
country,  i.e.,  the  great  plain  from  Joppa,  or 
Carmel,  to  Gaza.  The  Fjin  or  sea  coast 
probably  refers  to  the  coast  between  Tyre 
and  Joppa.  The  Hittlte.  The  Girgashites 
are  the  only  tribe  omitted  here  from  the  hst 
in  ch.  ill.  10. 

Ver.  2. — ^With  one  accord.  One  mouth, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  referring  not  merely 
to  their  opinions,  but  to  the  expression  of 
them.  "O  that  Israel  would  learn  this 
of  Ganaanites,  to  sacrifice  private  interests 
to  the  pubho  welfare,  and  to  lay  aside  all 
animosities  among  themselves,  that  they 
may  cordially  unite  against  the  common 
enemies  of  Crod's  kmgdom "  (Matthew 
Henry). 

Ver.  3. — ^The  Inhabitants  of  Gibeon.  That 
is,  of  a  confederation  of  cities  (see  ver.  17), 
of  which  Gibeon  was  the  head.  Gibeon  was 
a  city  of  some  importance  (ch.  x.  2).  Though 
it  was  for  size  and  importance  "  as  one  of 
the  royal  cities,"  we  hear  nothing  of  a  king 
there.  Hengstenberg,  in  his  history,  de- 
scribes it  (p.  227)  as  "  eiae  freie  Stadt,"  with 
daughter  cities  dependent  on  it.  In  fact, 
the  Phoenician  cities  (see  Introduction)  seem 
to  have  had  as  great  a  variety  of  constitu- 
tion as  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  Hivites  (ver.  7,  and  ch.  xi.  19). 
Its  namtd  (compare  Qibeah  and  H^^^  a  hill) 


signifies  hill-city,  like  the  termination 
dunum  in  Latin,  as  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons; 
dune  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  Ethandune.  Com- 
pare  also  Dunkirk.  Eobinson,  in  his '  Bibhcal 
Kesearches,'  ii.  135 — 9,  identifies  it  with  el- 
Jib,  a  village  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain,  where  the  remains  of  large 
buildings  may  still  be  seen.  (So  Vandevelde 
and  Conder.)  "  Onely  the  Hivites  are  wiser 
than  their  fellowes,  and  will  rather  yeeld  and 
live.  Their  intelligence  was  not  diverse 
from  the  rest ;  all  had  equally  heard  of  the 
miraculous  conduct  and  successe  of  Israel ; 
but  their  resolution  was  diverse.  As  Eahab 
saved  her  family  in  the  midst  of  Jericho,  so 
these  foure  cities  preserved  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  Canaan  ;  and  both  of  them  by 
beleeving  what  God  would  do.  The  efficacie 
of  God's  marvellous  works  is  not  in  the  acts 
themselves,  but  iu  our  apprehension  "  (Bp. 
Hall). 

Ver.  4. — They  did  work  wlllly.  Rather, 
arid  they  worked — they  also — with  craft.  The 
reference,  no  doubt,  is  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  other  kings.  The  Gibeonites  also  acted 
upon  what  they  had  heard,  but  they  pre- 
ferred an  accommodation  to  war.  So  Calvin 
and  Rosenmiiller  ;  also  Drusius.  And  they 
felt  that  they  could  only  effect  their  purpose 
by  craft.  Other  explanations  are  given, 
such  as  that  a  reference  is  made  to  Joshua's 
stratagem  at  Ai.  Keil  rejects  both,  and 
proposes  an  explanation  of  his  own,  which 
19  unintelligible.  Origen's  interpretation 
here  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
theology  of  the  third  century.  He  regardi 
the  Gibeonites  as  the  type  of  men  who, 
though  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Church  as 
behevers  and  have  faith  in  God,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  all  the  Divine  precepts,  and  are 
ready  enough  to  take  part  in  all  the  external 
duties  of  rehgion,  are  yet  involved  in  vices 
and  foulnesses,  hke  the  Gibeonites  in  their 
old  garments  and  clouted  shoes.  They  dis- 
play no  signs  of  improvement  or  alteration, 
yet  Jesus  our  Lord  concedes  to  them  salva- 
tion, even  though  that  salvation  does  not 
escape  a  certain  stigma  of  disgrace.  That 
there  may  be  some  persons  in  a  condition 
somewhat  resembling  this  described  by 
Oiigfn  may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  one  in  a  state  of  salvation 
can  display  no  signs  of  improvement  what* 
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trer.  There  are  many  who  do  not  improve 
M  they  might,  whom  we  should  yet  hesitate 
to  pronounce  altogether  reprobate  from 
God.  But  surely  the  entire  absence  of  all 
fanprovement  is  a  manifest  sign  of  reproba- 
tion. This  passage  is  one  of  many  among 
the  voluminous  works  of  Origen  in  which 
that  holy  and  learned  man  has  not  suf- 
ficiently weighed  what  he  was  saying  (see 
below,  ver.  23).  Made  as  If  they  had  been 
ambassadors.  "  Sent  an  embassy"  (Luther). 
If  we  take  this  reading,  we  must  suppose, 
with  Grotius  and  others,  the  word  to  be  the 
Hithpahel  of  y^  to  go,  to  revolve.    But  the 

form  is  rare,  and  the  word  is  elsewhere  un- 
known, at  least  in  Hebrew,  though  an  Arabic 
form  of  it  is  found.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
read  -njtpv?  "  they  prepared  themselves  pro- 
visions." This  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX., 
the  Vulgate,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  of 
most  modern  editors.  It  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
word  in  ver.  12.  Old  sacks.  Bather,  worn 
out,  and  bo  throughout  the  passage.  The 
usual  mode  of  conveyance  still  in  the  East 
is  in  sackcloth  bags  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
mules,  camels,  and  asses.  Such  bags  are 
apt  to  meet  with  rough  usage  in  a  long 
journey.  Wine  bottles.  Rather,  wine  skins, 
the  wine  then  being  kept  in  skins,  not  in 
Tessels  of  glass.  This  explains  how  they 
could  be  burst  open  (D''ri?3p)  and  tied  up. 
These  skins  were  hung  up  frequently  in  the 
smoke  (Psa.  cxix.  83),  which  gave  them  a 
shrivelled  appearance.  The  first  bottles 
were  made  of  such  skins,  as  Herodotus  tells 
U8.  The  Egyptian  monuments  confirm  his 
statements,  displaying  as  they  do  skins  of 
animals  so  used,  with  the  legs  or  the  neck 
forming  what  we  still  term  the  "  neck  "  of 
the  bottle  (cf.  Homer,  Ihad,  iv.  247,  daK<p 
ev  alyei(f)).  Similar  bottles  are  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the 
hke  may  be  seen  still  in  ItaUau  villages. 
They  were  pitched  over  at  the  seams  to 
prevent  leakage  (cf.  Job  xxxii.  19 ;  Matt.  ix. 
17;  Mark  ii.  22  ;  Luke  v.  37,  38.  See  also 
Kitto's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature '). 
Boimd  up.  The  usual  mode  of  mending  in 
the  East,  except  when  a  patch  is  inserted, 
is  to  tie  or  sew  up  the  hole. 

Ver.  5. — Shoes.  Literally,  things  tied  on ; 
i.e.,  sandals,  attached  with  straps  to  the  sole 
ofthefoot.  Clouted,  i.e.,  patched.  The  inten- 
sive Pual  suggests  that  tiiey  were  very  much 
patched.  The  participle  Kal  is  translated 
"  spotted  "  in  Gen.  xxx.  32,  33,  35.  Mouldy. 
DnipJ  hterally,  marked  with  points,  i.e.,  mil- 
dewed. Provision  D'J''^.  "  Proprie  vena- 
tionem  "  (Vatablus).  '*  Panis  enim  mucidus 
punctis  respersus  est  albis  viridibus  et 
nigris  "  (Babbi  David,  in  libro  BaMcum).  So 


the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  and  Luther.  This 
gives  a  better  sense  and  more  according  to 
the  dmvation  than  the  interpretation  crumbs 
of  bread,  given  by  Gesenius  and  Keil,  after 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
has  "  infrustra  comminuti."  The  cracknels 
(the  same  word  in  Hebrew  as  here)  in  1 
Kings  xiv.  3  were  probably  biscuits  marked 
with  points  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Jewish  passover 
cakes  are  at  the  present  day. 

Ver.  6.— To  the  camp  at  GllgaL  Many 
commentators,  among  whom  we  may  number 
Vandevelde  and  the  recent  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Expedition,  suppose  that  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  here  is  another  Gilgal,  and  cer- 
tainly the  supposition  derives  great  force 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  place  the 
modern  name  of  \('hich  is  JiljiUa,  situated 
near  the  oaks  of  Moreh,  whose  situation 
would  be  far  more  central,  and  would  fall  in 
better  with  the  rest  of  the  history  (see  notes 
on  ch.  viii.  30),  than  the  original  Gilgal. 
That  such  a  second  Gilgal  is  known  to  Jewish 
history  would  appear  from  Dent.  xi.  30, 
where  its  situation  is  clearly  pointed  out 
as  that  of  the  modern  Jiljilia,  near  the 
oaks  of  Moreh,  and  near  the  Arabah  {cham- 
paign, Authorised  Version),  which  runs 
in  that  direction.  Jiljulieh,  in  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  is  supposed  by  Vandevelde  and 
the  Palestine  explorers  (see  'Quarterly 
Statement,'  Jan.,  1879)  to  be  a  third  Gil- 
gal, and  Jerome,  in  his  *  Onomasticon,'  has 
identified  it  (see  note  on  ch.  xii.  23). 
The  Gilgal  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  4 — 12  seems 
to  require  a  central  position  like  that  of 
Jiljilia,  rather  than  a  place  near  the  fords  of 
Jordan.  As  Ewald  reminds  us,  the  earher 
Gilgal  lay  out  of  the  road  from  Jericho  to 
Bethel  (see  also  2  Kings  ii.  1 — 6).  The  only 
argument  against  such  a  second  Gilgal  is 
the  improbability  of  a  removal  of  the  camp 
without  any  mention  of  such  removal  by 
the  historian  (see  Hengstenberg,  •  Geschichte 
des  Belches  Gottes,'  p.  207),  and  the  im- 
probabiUty  of  there  having  been  a  second 
Gilgal  as  the  place  of  encampment  of  the 
Israelites.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
second  great  place  of  encampment  received 
tb«?  memorable  name  of  the  first,  from  the 
keen  sense  that  the  Israelitish  encampment 
was  the  abode  of  a  people  from  which  the 
"reproach  of  Egypt"  was  for  ever  rolled 
away.  Another  explanation  is  suggested  by 
a  comparison  of  ch.  xv.  7  with  ch.  xviii.  17 
(see  note  on  the  former  passage).  The 
second  Gilgal,  if  it  really  existed,  was  well 
suited  for  its  purpose.  "  It  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  situated  upon  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  good  table  land  at  the  top,  and 
commanded  a  most  extensive  prospect  of 
the  large  plain  in  the  west,  and  alao  to 
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wards  the  north  and  east  "  (Keil) — precisely 
the  place  which  an  able  general  would  be 
hkely  to  select.  Though  "  in  a  high  posi- 
tion "  (Vandevelde),  it  was  "  lower  than 
Gibeon,"  and  was  "  an  hour  west  of  Sinjil 
ou  the  Jerusalem -Sliechem  road."  Its  situa- 
tion enabled  Joshua  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  without  delay  (ch.  x.  7,  9).  It  is  clear 
that  this  suggestion  entirely  obviates  the 
difficulty  of  the  concluding  verses  of  ch. 
viii.  And  as  the  name  implies  a  circular 
form  as  well  as  motion,  and  early  camps 
were  usually  circular,  it  may  have  been  the 
ordinary  name  for  an  encampment  among 
the  Hebrews. 

Ver.  7. — And  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The 
Keri  here  has  the  singular  number  instead 
of  the  Chethibh  plural,  in  consequence  of 
Israel  speaking  of  itself  collectively  in  the 
word  ^37p3  and  of  the  singular  EJ'^X.  But 
this  last  with  a  plural  verb,  as  a  noun  of 
multitude,  occurs  in  the  historical  books  in 
places  too  numerous  to  mention.  See,  for 
instance,  1  Sam.  xiv.  22,  just  as  DV  in  many 
passages,  e.g.,  2  Sam.  xviii.  7,  is  the 
nominative  to  a  plural  verb.  The  Eivltes 
(see  note  on  ver.  3).  Peradventure  ye  dwell 
among  us,  and  how  can  we  make  a  league 
with  you  ?  This  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  32 ;  xxxiv.  12 ;  Deut.  vii.  2,  in 
reference  to  neighbouring  nations,  on  ac- 
count of  the  polluting  influence  their  ex- 
ample had  exercised  (Num.  xxv.  1 — 3),  and 
was  sure  to  exercise,  as  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Israelites  from  Judg.  ii.  on- 
wards, proves. 

Yer  8. — We  are  thy  servants.  This  does 
not  mean  altogether,  as  ver.  9  shows,  that 
the  Gibeonites  intended  by  this  embassy  to 
reduce  themselves  to  servitude.  Their  ob- 
ject, as  Grotius  remarks,  was  rather  to  form 
an  ailiance  on  terms  of  something  like 
equality.  The  phrase  was  one  common  in 
the  East  as  a  token  of  respect  {e.g..  Gen. 
xxxii.  4,  18  ;  1.  18 ;  2  Kings  x.  5 ;  xvi.  7). 
But  no  doubt  the  Gibeonites  (see  ver.  11) 
expected  to  have  a  tribute  laid  on  them. 
And  they  would  willingly  accept  such  an 
impost,  for,  as  Ewald  remarks  ( '  History  of 
Israel,*  iv.  3),  their  object  was  "to  secure 
the  peace  which  a  mercantile  inland  city 
especially  requires  "  (soe  also  note  on  ch.  iii. 
10).  From  whence  come  ye  ?  Joshua  uses 
the  imperfect,  not  the  perfect,  tense  here. 
Commentators  are  divided  about  its  mean- 
ing. Some  suppose  that  the  perfect,  '*  from 
whence  have  ye  come  ?  "  la  more  direct  and 
abrupt  than  "  from  whence  may  you  have 
come  f  "  or,  ••  from  whence  were  you  com- 
ing ?  "  and  certainly  an  indirect  question  ia 
in  most  languages  considered  more  respect- 
ful than  »  dureot  one  (see  Gen.  xliL  7).    But 


perhaps  with  Ewald  we  may  regard  it 
simply  as  implying  that  their  mission  wai 
still  in  progress. 

Ver.  9. — And  they  said  unto  t^Ith.  "1 
commend  their  wisdom  in  seeking  peace; 
I  do  not  commend  their  falsehood  in  the 
manner  of  seeking  it.  Who  can  looke  for 
any  better  in  pagans?"  (Bp.  Hall.)  It  is 
worthy  of  the  craft  of  the  Gibeonites  that 
they  evade  the  first  question,  and  as  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  success  of  their 
mission,  they  tlirow  their  whole  force  upon 
the  second.  The  course  of  conduct  en- 
joined on  Joshua  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Canaanitish  peoples,  as  we  learn  from 
ver.  24.  They  also  take  good  care  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  recent  successes  of  the 
Israelites.  With  consummate  astuteness 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  successes 
"beyond  Jordan."  No  wonder  such  mas- 
tery of  the  arts  of  deceit  should  have  im- 
posed on  the  Israehtes.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  historian  lacked  the  stimulus  of  that 
"  necessity "  which  is  proverbially  "  the 
mother  of  invention,"  we  must  recognise 
here  a  sign  of  the  genuineness  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

Ver.  10. — Sihon,  king  of  Heshhon,  and 
Og,  the  king  of  Bashan  (see  Num.  xxi. 
21,  35).  Ashtaroth  (see  ch.  xii.  4  ;  xiii. 
31  ;  also  Deut.  i.  4).  In  Num.  xxi.  Edrei 
only  is  mentioned.  This  is  not  the  Ash- 
taroth-Karnaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  5,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  worship  of  the  horned 
Astarte,  or  crescent  (see  below),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  this  Ashtaroth.  The  two 
cities  were  close  together.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  only  nine  miles 
apart.  The  site  of  this  city  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Tel  Ashtereh,  in  a  wide  plain  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  appears  as  Astaratu 
in  the  Kamak  list  of  cities  captiured  by 
Thothnaes  III.  The  name  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Assyrian  Ishtar,  the  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin  aster  and  our  star.  So 
Gesenins,  •Thesaurus,'  g.v.  Whence Lucian 
seems  to  have  been  wrong  in  his  idea  that 
the  worship  of  Astarte,  like  that  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  was  that  of  the  moon.  But 
Eawlinson,  in  his  '  Ancient  Monarchies,  * 
decides  against  this  identification.  The 
last  mention  of  this  city  in  Jewish  history 
is  in  the  bold  and  successful  expedition  ol 
Judas  Maccabseus  into  Gilead,  in  which  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  this  city  (called  Kar- 
naim),  and  brought  the  Jews  residing  there 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Mace.  vi.).  Kuenen,  in  his  *  History  ai 
the  Keligion  of  Israel,*  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  of 
Asherah.  The  former  he  regards  as  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  and  a  pure  worship; 
the  latter  of  Yenus,  and  tax  impora  ona 
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But  though  Asherah  and  Ashtaroth,  or  Ash- 
toreth,  are  undoubtedly  distinct,  yet  both 
worships  may  have  been  impure,  as  the 
Tforship  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  (the 
Diana  Multimamma,  or  the  image  of  fecun- 
dity) unquestionably  was.  "  It  is  probable," 
says  Mr.  G.  Smith,  "  that  the  first  inten- 
tion in  the  mythology  was  only  to  represent 
love  as  heaven-born,  but  in  time  a  more 
sensual  view  prevailed,  and  the  worship  of 
Ishtar  became  one  of  the  darkest  features 
in  Babylonian  mythology."  The  Babylonian 
Myhtta,  or  Venus,  was  worshipped  under  a 
crescent  form,  as  Babylonian  sculptures 
prove.  A  Syrian  altar  with  the  crescent  on 
it  is  now  in  theFitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  has  a  female  figure  on  one  side, 
with  the  crescent,  and  a  male  figure — of  Baal, 
no  doubt — on  the  other.  Another  is  men- 
tioned in  a  late  able  article  in  the  TimeSt 
as  having  been  found  in  Carchemish,  the 
[littite  capital.  The  Chaldaean  astronomers 
had,  no  doubt,  discovered  the  use  of  tele- 
scopes (though  in  the  translucent  sky  of 
Chaldeea  perhaps  the  crescent  Venus  might 
be  seen  without  them),  for  we  find  Saturn 
represented  on  their  monuments  with  a  ring 
(see  Proctor,  •  Saturn  and  his  System,'  p.  197). 
Consequently  the  worship  of  the  crescent  Ve- 
nusinvolvesno  anachronism.  Asherah, often 
wrongly  translated  "grove"  in  our  version 
(see  Judg.  vi.  25),  is  probably  the  goddess 
Fortune,  derived  from  "l^^f ,  happiness.  Ash- 
taroth is  spelt, not  with  Aieph,butwith  Ain. 

Ver.  11. — Our  elders.  Gibeon  and  its 
allied  cities  did  not  possess  a  regal  govem- 
tuent  (see  note  on  ver.  3). 

Ver.    14. — ^And  the  men  took  of  their 

victuals.  Most  commentators  prefer  this 
rendering  to  that  of  the  margin,  "  and  they 
received  the  men  because  of  their  victuals." 
The  natural  explanation — though  several 
others  are  given,  for  which  see  Keil  in  loc. — 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  Israehtes  relied 
on  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  instead  of 
upon  the  counsel  of  God.  They  could  soe 
the  condition  of  the  garments,  sacks,  and 
wine-skins  of  the  Gibeonites.  They  tasted 
of  their  victuals  to  convince  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  those  statements  of  which  the 
sight  was  insufficient  to  take  cognisance. 
And  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord.  Even  in  the  most  obvious  matter  it 
is  well  not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  our  own 
judgment.  Nothing  could  seem  more  clear 
or  satisfactory  than  the  account  given  of 
themselves  by  the  Gibeonites — nothing  more 
easy  for  the  unassisted  intellect  to  decide. 
And  yet  Joshua  and  the  congregation  were 
deceived.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  with 
some  commentators — Maurer,  for  instance — 
that  Joshua  disobeyed  a  plain  command  in 


acting  thus.  The  passage  in  which  Joshua 
is  instructed  to  •'  stand  up  before  Eleazar 
the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  at 
the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord 
(Num.  xxvii.  18 — 23),  does  not  require  him 
to  do  so  in  all  cases.  But  it  was  clearly 
"  an  act  of  gross  carelessness "  (Calvin). 
And  the  inference  may  safely  be  drawn  that 
in  no  case  whatever  is  it  wise  to  trust  to 
ourselves.  However  obvious  our  course  may 
be,  we  shall  do  well  to  take  counsel  with 
God  by  prayer. 

Ver.  15. — The  princes  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Literally,  the  exalted  ones,  ^^''t^J  of 
the  congregation,  "Die  obersten  der  ge- 
meine  "  (Luther)  ;  that  is,  the  heads  of  the 
various  tribes  (see  Num.  i.  44  ;  and  note 
on  ch.  vii  14). 

Ver.  17. — On  the  third  day.  After  the 
trick  was  discovered.  Keil  remarks  that  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  three  days  were 
consumed  on  the  march.  Not  only  did 
Joshua,  when  celerity  was  necessary,  per- 
form the  journey  in  a  single  night,  but  the 
whole  distance  was  not  more  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  a  second  Gilgal.  Now  their  cities  were. 
Beeroth  still  exists,  we  are  told,  as  el-Bireh 
(Eobinson  ii.  132.  So  also  Vandevelde 
and  Conder).  Jerome  identified  it  with  a 
place  only  seven  miles  from  J(6rusalem, 
which  is  an  obvious  error.  It  contains 
nearly  700  inhabitants,  and  is  only  about 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  el- Jib,  or  Gibeon. 
Kirjath-jearim  (the  name  means  the  city  of 
forests)  is  well  known  in  the  history  of 
Israel  {e.g.^  Judg.  xviii.  12).  But  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  twenty  years' 
sojourn  of  the  ark  there  (1  Sam.  vii.  2).  It 
was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Baalah, 
Kirjath-Baal  (ch.  xv.  9,  60 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2). 
The  Hivites  seem  to  have  been  removed 
thence  (probably  to  Gibeon),  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  non-Jewish  element  in  the 
population  in  the  account  of  the  reception 
of  the  ark  among  them  (see  1  Sam.  vi.).  It 
is  called  Baale  of  Judah  in  2  Sam.  vi.  2 
(cf.  ch.  xviii.  15).  The  Jewish  population 
seems  to  be  due  to  one  of  the  posterity  of 
Caleb  (see  1  Chron.  ii.  50 — 53).  Modern 
explorers,  with  the  exception  of  Lieut. 
Conder,  have  identified  Kirjath-jearim  with 
Kuriet-el-Enab,  "the  city  of  the  grape," 
about  four  miles  from  el-Jib,  or  Gibeon. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Bobinson  and  Van- 
develde. Supposing  it  to  be  near  Beth- 
she  nesh,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
Lie  at.  Conder  places  it  at  'Anna,  west  of 
Bethlehem,  and  identifies  the  waters  of 
Nephtoah  with  a  fountain  nearly  due  south 
of  the  valley  of  giants  or  Rephaim  (sea 
ch.  XV.  9).     But  this  is  too  far  from  Gibeosu 
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He  identifies  Kuriet-el-Enab  with  Kirjath 
in  ch.  xviii.  28,  and  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  within  the 
border.  But  this  Kirjath  may  be  Kirjath- 
jearim,  and  may  as  reasonably,  standing 
on  the  border,  be  accounted  to  belong  to 
both  tiibes,  as  Zorah,  Eshtaol  (mentioned 
m  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Dan), 
Beth-arabah,  possibly  Gibeah  or  Gibeath 
(belonging  to  Judah  and  Benjamin),  and 
even  Jerusalem  itself  (see  ch.  xv.  63). 
The  identification  of  Kirjath -jearim  with 
Kuriet-el-Enab,  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah 
with  Ain  Lifta,  giving  a  line  running  north- 
westward from  the  valley  of  Kephaim,  seems 
more  probable  as  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  the  word  "  compassed,"  or 
rather  deflected,  adds  probability  to  this 
interpretation  (see  ch.  xv.  9,  10,  and  notes). 
Ver.  18. — And  the  children  of  Israel 
smote  them  not.  There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  commentators  as  to 
whether  this  oath  were  binding  on  the 
IsraeUtes  or  not.  This  difference  is  to  be 
found  among  Koman  CathoUcs  as  well  as 
Protestants,  and  Cornelius  k  Lapide  gives 
the  ingenious  and  subtle  arguments  used  on 
both  sides  by  the  Jesuit  commentators. 
Many  contend  that  as  it  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  and  especially  by  a  representation 
that  the  Gibeonites  did  not  belong  to  the 
tribes  which  Joshua  was  specially  com- 
manded to  destroy  (see  Deut.  xx.  10 — 18, 
with  which  compare  the  passages  cited 
in  note  on  ver.  7),  it  was  null  and  void, 
ab  initio.  But  the  Israelites  had  sworn 
by  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah  to  spare 
the  Gibeonites.  It  would  have  been  to 
degrade  that  sacred  name,  and  possibly 
(ver.  20)  to  bring  trouble  on  themselves, 
to  break  that  oath  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  If  they  had  been  deceived  the 
fault  was  their  own.  The  Jehovah  by 
whom  they  swore  had  provided  them  with 
a  ready  mode  of  detecting  such  deceit, 
had  they  chosen  to  use  it.  Calvin,  though 
he  thinks  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
were  unnecessarily  scrupulous,  remarks  on 
the  superiority  of  Israehtish  to  Roman 
morals.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
for  the  congregation  to  argue,  as  the  Romans 
ilid  after  the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
that  the  agreement  was  of  no  effect,  be- 
cause it  was  not  made  with  the  whole  people. 
Cicero,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
morality.  He  writes  ('De  Oflaciis,'  i.  13), 
- '  Atqne  etiam  si  quid  singuli  temporibus 
addacti,  hosti  promiserunt,  est  in  eo  ipso 
tide*  conservanda."  And  not  a  few  in- 
stances of  similar  perfidy  since  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity  may  lead  ns  to  the 
conoloBion  that  the  example  of  Israel  under 
J  oshna  in  not  yet  supeiflaoas.    As  instances 


of  such  perfidy,  we  may  adduce  the  battle  of 
Varna,  in  1444,  in  which  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  induced  by  the  exhortations 
of  Cardinal  Juhan  to  break  the  truce  he  had 
entered  into  with  Amurath,  sultan  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  said  in  this  case  that  Amu- 
rath, in  his  distress,  invoked  Jesus  Christ 
to  punish  the  perfidy  cf  His  disciples.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  a  signal  defeat  fitly  rewarded 
their  disregard  of  truth.  Later  instances 
may  be  drawn  from  the  conflict  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  frequently  and  wantonly,  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  religion,  violated 
the  articles  of  capitulation  formally  entered 
into  with  the  insurgents.  These  breakers 
of  their  pHghted  word  also  found  that 
♦'  wrath  was  upon  them  ;  **  that  God  would 
not  prosper  the  arms  of  those  who,  pro- 
fessedly for  His  sake,  were  false  to  their 
solemn  obligations.  Both  the  princes,  in 
the  narrative  before  ns,  in  withstanding  the 
wrath  of  the  congregation,  and  the  congre- 
gation in  yielding  to  their  representations, 
present  a  spectacle  of  moral  principle  which 
few  nations  have  surpassed.  Cornelius  k 
Lapide,  after  giving  the  opinions  of  others, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  remarking  on  the 
opinion  here  followed  as  ♦*  probabiHor," 
sums  up  in  the  following  noble  and  manly 
words :  "  Disce  hie  quam  sancte  fides,  prae- 
sertim  jurata,  sit  servanda  hosti,  etiam 
impio  et  infideli.  Fide  enim  sublata,  ever- 
titur  omnis  hominum  contractus  et  societas, 
qu89  fidei  quasi  basi  innititur,  ut  homines 
jam  non  homines,  sed  leones,  tygrides,  et 
feraa  esse  videantur."  Would  that  his 
Church  had  always  acted  upon  these  inas- 
sailable  principles  of  justice  and  moraUty  I 
In  after  years  a  terrible  famine  visited  the 
Israehtes  as  a  chastisement  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  agreement  (see  2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9). 
Murmured.    Literally,  were  stubborn. 

Ver.  20. — Lest  wrath  he  upon  us.  The 
original  is  not  quite  so  strong  :  *'  and  wrath 
will  not  be  upon  us  {kqi  ovk  tarai  kuQ'  i^fiwv 
6pyr],  LXX.). 

Ver.  21.— Said  unto  them,  i.e.y  to  the 
Israelites.  But  let  them  he.  Rather,  and 
they  were^  with  Rosenmiiller  and  Keil.  See 
Keil  in  loc.  for  the  force  of  the  Van  conver- 
sive.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  render  as  our 
version.  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  Some  amount  of  casuistry  has  been 
displayed  upon  this  passage.  But  the  fair- 
ness of  the  proceeding  seems  clear  enough. 
The  Gibeonites  had  escaped  death  by  a 
fraud.  For  that  fraud  they  deserved  punish- 
ment. Their  lives  were  spared  by  virtue  of 
a  solemn  oath.  But  equahty  of  rights  had 
never  been  promised  them.  They  might 
think  themselves  well  off  if  they  eicaped 
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deBtmction,  even  thongh  they  might  be  con- 
demned permanently  to  occupy  a  servile 
condition.  They  appear  to  have  assisted  at 
the  tabernacle  worship,  since  they  were 
condemned  to  serve,  not  individual  Israel- 
ites, but  the  congregation.  Such  was  the 
cfi&ceof  the  D^^^H?  (Nethinim,  i.e.,  the  given 
or  devoted)  in  the  later  history  of  Judah 
(see  1  Chron.  ix.  2  ;  Ezra  ii.  43—54,  58,  70; 
and  viii.  20.  See  also  Drusius  and  Masius 
in  loc).  The  latter  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  Nethinim  were  really  the 
Gibeonites,  or  whether  David,  as  stated  in 
Ezra  viii.  20,  instituted  a  new  order  of 
persons  to  take  their  place.  K  the  latter 
were  the  case,  then  we  have  a  proof  that  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  written  anterior  to  the 
time  of  David.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6)  had  all  but  exterminated 
the  Gibeonites,  and  that  David  was  com- 
pelled to  institute  a  new  order  in  their 
stead.  If  this  suggestion  be  correct,  and  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  we  have  here  an  unde- 
signed coincidence  strongly  supporting  the 
.  credit  of  the  narrative,  in  the  place  of  Knobel's 
insinuation,  contained  in  the  words,  that 
"  the  Elohist  in  Saul's  time  gives  no  hint  of 
this,  although  he  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  persons  engaged  in  God's  service." 
Ab  the  princes  had  promised  them.  These 
words  as  they  stand  are  unintelligible.  No 
such  promise  had  been  given.  The  Hteral 
rendering  is  "as  the^  princes  "  (see  note  on 
ver.  15)  "  said  to  them,"  by  the  mouth  of 
Joshua,  as  recorded  in  ver.  23.  The  Syriac 
Version  supplies  some  words  here  to  make 
up  for  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  text. 
But  this  is  not  necessary.  The  repetition 
in  vers.  23  and  27  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
the  historian.  Nor  are  the  words  *♦  as  the 
princes  said  to  them"  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  words  after,  *♦  let  them 
hve,"  are  the  words  of  the  princes  (see 
note  above). 

Ver.  23. — There  shall  none  of  you  he 
freed  from  heingr  bondmen.  Literally,  as 
margin,  there  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  ijou  a 
servant,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  and  1  Kings  ii.  4. 
The  sense  is,  ".  you  shall  not  cease  to-  be  ser- 
vants. "  The  term  "  bondmen  "  is  some- 
what too  strong.     The  H^V.  was  usually  a 

bondman  among  the  Hebrews,  but  not 
always  (see  1  Sam.  xxix.  3 ;  1  Kings  xi.  26, 
&o.).    But  the  Gibeonites  were  to  be  em- 


ployed for  ever  in  servile  work.  Hewing  of 
wood  and  drawing  of  water  was  a  task  fre- 
quently imposed  on  the  strangers  (probably 
captives)  dwelling  among  the  IsraeUtes,  as 
we  learn  from  Deut.  xxix.  11.  We  are  not 
directly  told  that,  as  Keil  and  others  have 
stated,  the  "lowest  of .  the  people"  had  to 
perform  this  office.  It  is,  however,  implied 
that  the  stranger  who  performed  it  occupied 
the  lowest  social  station  in  the  community. 
'  •  Si  qui  tales  sunt  in  nobis,  quorum  fides 
tantummodo  habet  ut  ad  Ecclesiam  veniant, 
et  inclinent  caput  suum  sacerdotibus,  officia 
exhibeant,  servos  Dei  honorent,  ad  oma- 
tum  quoque  altaris  vel  Ecclesiaa  aliquid 
conferant,  non  tamen  adhibeant  studium  ut 
etiam  mores  suos  excolant,  actus  emendent, 
vitia  deponant,  castitatem  colant,  iracun. 
diam  mitigent,  avaritiam  reprimant,  rapaci- 
tatem  refrenant,  maleloquia  et  stnltiloquia, 
vel  sourrihtatem  et  obtrectationum  venena 
ex  ore  suo  non  adimant,  sciant  sibi,  qui 
tales  sunt,  qui  emendare  se  nolunt,  sed  in 
his  usque  in  senectutem  ultimam  perseve- 
rant,  partem  sortemque  at  Jesu  Domino 
cum  Gabaonitis  esse  tribuendam "  (Orig., 
Horn.  10  on  Joshua). 

Ver.  24. — The  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
(see  Exod.  xxiii.  32  ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  2).  The 
prophecies  of  Moses  during  their  sojourn  in 
"  the  plains  of  Jordan  by  Jericho "  (see 
Num.  xxii.  sqq.).  We  were  sore  afraid. 
Prophesied  in  Exod.  xv.  14. 

Ver.  26. — ^That  they  slew  them  not.  See 
ver.  18,  wliich  attributes  the  preservation  of 
the  Gibeonites  to  the  action  of  the  heads  of 
tribes.  Perhaps  this  should  be  rendered, 
and  they  slew  them  not. 

Ver.  27. — And  for  the  altar  (see  note 
on  ver.  21).  In  the  place  which  he  should 
choose.  This  phrase,  and  especially  the 
use  of  the  imperfect  tense,  implies  that 
Solomon's  temple  was  not  yet  built.  The 
ark  of  God,  and  the  tabernacle  which  con- 
tained it,  had  several  resting-places  before 
its  final  deposition  in  the  temple  (see  note 
on  ch.  xxiv.  1).  And  the  grammatical  con- 
struction just  referred  to  also  implies  that 
there  was  more  than  one  place.  It  is  also 
clear,  from  the  language  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — G, 
that  this  narrative  was  already  in  existence 
when  that  chapter  was  penned.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  author  of  this  passage  knew 
nothing  of  that  (see  Introduction)* 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—27. — God's  people  off  their  guard.    This  chapter  contains  the  record  of 

a  venial  sin ;  an  act,  that  is,  which  was  rather  one  of  thoughtlessness  than  of  delibe- 
rate intention  to  offend.  It  is  one  thing  to  forget  for  a  moment  God's  superintending 
providence,  and  to  act  without  consulting  Him.    It  is  quite  another  to  aot  system* 
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atically  as  if  there  were  no  God.  Thns  we  read  of  no  rery  serions  results  flowing 
from  this  inadvertence.  God  is  **  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,"  and 
distinguishes  between  human  infirmity  and  human  depravity. 

I.  "The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT."  The  Canaanitish  kings  see  the  necessity  of  union.  They 
act  with  one  accord.  It  is  strange  that  God's  people  should  find  it  more  difficult 
to  unite  than  others.  .  It  is,  however,  but  an  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  "Corruptio 
optimi  pessima."  It  is  real  for  the  truth,  which,  when  carried  to  »n  extreme, 
becomes  bigotry,  and  leads  to  dissension.  Thus  the  Jews  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
were  divided  among  themselves  when  Titus  and  his  legions  were  at  the  gates.     So 

^  now  Christians  are  quarrelling  among  themselves  wlien  infidehty  is  abroad,  and 
*  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  wrangling  about 
non-essentials  as  though  they  were  essentials,  and  men  thus  oome  to  think  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  at  all  among  those  who  seem  unable  to  agree  on  a  single 
point.  We  strive  for  pre-eminence,  social,  political,  numerical,  and  while  we  strive, 
the  enemy  of  souls  comes  and  carries  off  too  many  of  the  prizes  for  which  we  are 
contending.  We  are  united  upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  yet  we 
fail  to  see  it  ourselves,  so  eagerly  do  we  contend  for  the  objects  of  our  unchastened 
desires.  The  heathen  rebuke  us,  for  they  could  act  unitedly  in  a  moment  of  danger 
for  a  common  cause.  The  very  devils  shame  us,  for  they  combine  to  thwart,  were 
it  possible,  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  only  Christians  who  can  carry  on 
their  intestine  conflicts  when  the  foe  is  thundering  at  the  doors.  Could  we  but 
learn  (1)  what  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  (2)  that  whatever 
lies  outside  these  is  legitimate  matter  for  argument  and  amicable  controversy,  but 
not  for  strife  and  disunion,  we  should  no  longer  have  to  deplore  souls  lost  to  Christ 
for  this  cause,  and  it  alone. 

II.  We  ought  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  God.  Joshua  and  the  princes  in 
this  narrative  made  a  distinction  which  many  of  us  make,  and  which  is  not 
wan*anted  by  the  Word  of  God;  the  distinction,  that  is,  between  matters  of  import- 
ance, which  we  should  never  think  of  decidimg  without  prayer,  and  comparatively 
unimportant  matters,  in  which  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  is  sufficient.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  no  matter  is  unimportant.  Everything,  strictly  speaking,  should 
be  the  subject  of  prayer ;  not  necessarily  of  formal  and  prolonged  prayer,  but  of  a 
momentary  ejaculation  to  God  for  help.  This  may  be  thought  impossible,  but  it 
is  in  truth  the  secret  of  Christian  perfection.  "  Pray  without  ceasing,"  says  the 
Apostle,  and  he  only  has  the  true  key  to  Christian  progress  who  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  continual  approach  to  God  in  prayer.  Prayer  should  be  the  golden  thread 
which  binds  together  our  whole  life,  consecrating  every  act  and  thought  of  it 
silently  and  secretly  to  God's  service.  This  habit  is  only  gained  by  perseverance, 
and  it  must  itself  be  sought  with  prayer ;  but  only  he  who  has  attained  it  can  be 
truly  said  to  **  walk  with  God." 

III.  A  PROMISE   IS  SACRED,   AND  MUST  BE   KEPT    AT  ALL   RISFS.        Then   may,  of 

course,  be  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  promise  may  not  be  kept.  If  we  have 
promised  to  do  what  is  wrong,  it  were  clearly  worse  to  keep  our  promise  than  to 
break  it.  But  then  it  must  be  clear  that  it  would  be  moraUy  wrong  to  keep  our 
promise.  Israelite  casuistry  here  decides  that  a  positive  command  of  God — one, 
that  is,  which  is  not  grounded  upon  a  moral  necessity — ^is  outweighed  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  an  oath.  God  had  commanded  them  to  make  no  covenant  with  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  they  had  unwittingly  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  break 
that  command.  It  was  a  nice  point  for  the  moraUst.  There  was  no  moral  necessity 
to  put  men  to  death.  The  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  was  imposed 
upon  them  as  the  ministers  of  God's  vengeance.  But  the  duty  of  keeping  an  oath 
was  of  universal  obhgation.  To  absolve  one's  self  from  it  would  be  to  set  one*s  self  free 
from  the  elementary  principles  of  morality.  Thus  the  duty  of  keeping  one's  word 
is  important  enough  to  outweigh  even  a  command  of  God,  where  that  command  ii 
not  of  primary  necessity.  It  would  be  wrong,  for  instance,  to  commit  a  murder, 
or  a  theft,  because  we  had  promised  to  do  so.  But  if  we  had  wrongly  promised  to 
neglect  some  on«  of  the  external  duties  of  religion,  it  would  seem  that  we  wen 
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bonnd  to  keep  oxir  promise,  nnless  it  were  clear  that  God's  cause  would  euffef 
thereby.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  any  precept  of  God's  law  under  the  Chris* 
tiau  dispensation  which  we  may  venture  to  neglect;  because  the  ceremonial  law  ii 
abrogated,  and  there  is  no  precept  of  Divine  obhgation  left  which  does  not  involve 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Two  considerations  may  be  drawn  from  thii 
history. 

1.  Be  very  careful  how  you  promise.  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  promised  lightly, 
and  found  to  their  regret  that  they  ought  not  to  have  promised  at  all.  Many 
young  Christians  entangle  themselves  as  hghtly  in  engagements  which  they  find 
should  never  have  been  made,  and  thus  involve  themselves  in  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties fi*om  which  Christian  prudence  would  have  kept  them  free. 

2.  Keep  yoTir  promise^  when  made^  unless,  as  has  been  said,  to  keep  it  would  be  A  ■ 
sin.  The  difficulties  in  which  it  involves  you  are  sent  by  God  to  make  you  more 
careful  for  the  future.  They  will  not  overwhelm  you  if  you  have  faith  in  God, 
But  it  were  better  to  suffer  some  anxiety  and  annoyance  than  lose  your  hold  on  truth. 
Inconvenience  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  breaking  one's  word,  though  it  may  be  for 
not  giving  it.  It  is  as  true,  as  a  rule,  of  promises  made  to  man,  as  of  vows  made 
to  God ;  "  better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow>  than  that  thon  shotddest  yow» 
and  not  pay.** 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  14. — The  Israelites  outwitted,  A  story  that  bears  on  its  face  the  evidences 
of  authenticity.  A  wiUness  displayed  quite  in  keeping  with  our  notions  of  Oriental 
dupUcity.  Has  lessons  appropriate  to  modem  days.  Whilst  some  incidents  of  this 
book  enjoin  courage,  this  induces  discretion,  and  thus  are  we  preserved  from  a 
one-sided  development  of  our  spiritual  life.  No  study  more  instructive  than  that 
of  history,  and  no  history  more  suggestively  written  than  that  of  the  Israelites. 

1.  The  stratagem  of  the  Gibeonites  shows  ns  —  1.  The  different  courses 
adopted  by  different  men  in  respect  of  the  same  da/ngers.  The  overtlirow  of 
Jericho  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Would  not  their  turn  come  next?  How  should  they 
deal  with  the  difficulty  that  threatened  them  ?  The  only  safety  seemed  to  lie  in 
united  opposition.  So  reasoned  many,  of  the  kings,  and  they  organised  their 
forces  for  battle.  But  the  Gibeonites  determined  to  act  otherwise.  To  contract 
a  treaty  with  the  foe  would  be  a  greater  safeguard  than  to  encounter  him  in  war. 
This  they  accordingly  endeavoured  to  secure  in  the  subtle  manner  which  this 
chapter  records.  This  variety  of  sentiment  is  being  constantly  exhibited  in  the 
plans  men  pursue  regarding  the  "terrors  of  the  Lord  "  or  the  assaults  of  conscience. 
Conviction  of  sin  and  of  the  retribution  to  which  it  exposes  the  sinner  does  not 
always  incline  him  to  sue  for  mercy.  Some  brave  the  attack,  and  with  incredible 
folly  fight  against  God.  Though  others  have  been  overcome,  they  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  fall  of  other  cities  does  not  deter  them  firom  vain  enterprises.  Some, 
like  the  Gibeonites,  are  teachable,  and  if  we  cannot  commend  the  deception  they 
practised,  we  can  at  least  exhort  that  the  impossibility  of  staying  the  spread  of 
God's  kingdom  be  practically  recognised.     "  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  God." 

2.  I'he  pains  taken  to  preserve  life.  Self-preservation  is  accounted  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.  These  Gibeonites  spared  no  trouble  in  order  to  gain 
their  end.  And  yet  how  often  are  the  things  relative  to  eternal  life  utterly 
neglected  I 

3.  The  desire  often  entertained  by  the  world  to  enter  into  a/n  allia/ncc  toith  th§ 
Church.  Simon  Magus  could  desire  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes.  It  suits  the  plans  of  many  to  be  considered  religious ;  they  assume  the 
garb  of  piety  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  work  unmolested.  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  bound  to  exercise  discipline,  but  prevention  is  better  than  excommunication. 
Guard  against  the  intrusion  of  ungodly  men.  Seek  the  direction  of  God,  who  will 
keep  Hifi  Church  pure.    The  Gibeonites  said  nothing  about  adopting  in  heart  the 
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religion  of  the  Israelites,  about  renouncing  idolatry  and  serving  the  true  God ;  they 
only  wanted  the  advantages  w^hich  would  accrue  from  making  a  league  with  the 
Israelites.  If  we  would  share  the  advantages  we  must  become  God's  people  in 
heart  and  life. 

4.  The  success  of  craft.  Mental  is  sometimes  more  powerful  than  physical  force 
in  overcoming  a  difficulty.  The  Midianites  were  able  to  seduce  the  IsraeUtes  into 
sin  though  they  could  not  injure  them  in  open  battle.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  craft ;  according  to  the  Apostle's  declarations,  "  I  have  caught  you  with 
guile,"  "  becoming  all  things  to  all  men."  There  must  be,  however,  nothing 
inherently  wrong  in  our  procedure,  no  tampering  with  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Gibeonites.     For  we  proceed  to  remark — 

6.  Deceit  is  certain  of  ultimate  detection.  Hypocrisy  must  ere  long  have  its 
veil  removed.  Show  will  not  always  be  taken  for  reality.  God  knows  the  actual 
state  of  the  heart  and  often  makes  it  manifest  to  others.  Soon  did  Israel  discover 
the  trick  which  had  been  practised  on  them.  Our  subject  contains  a  warning  to 
mere  professors  of  godliness.  Privileges  secured  by  appearance  of  conformity  are 
only  temporary. 

II.  The  mistake  of  the  Israelites  teaches  us — 1.  That  the  senses  easily 
lead  us  astray.  The  mouldy  bread,  the  damaged  bottles,  the  clouted  shoes 
seemed  plain  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  strangers'  words.  Many  persons  think  all 
their  doubts  would  vanish  if  they  once  saw  an  angel  or  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty;  but  the  irrefragable  testimony  might  be  a  delusion  just  as  much  as  the 
convincing  sights  beheld  by  the  Israehtes.  The  things  touched  and  viewed  are 
what  they  are;  the  error  is  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  The  bread 
was  mouldy,  but  it  did  not  warrant  the  behef  that  it  had  become  so  by  a  long 
journey.  We  must  be  careful  in  our  reasonings.  Earthquakes  and  pestilences  do 
not  necessarily  prove  God's  anger,  nor  do  they  furnish  testimony  against  the 
perfections  of  His  character  as  a  God  of  love.  Prosperity  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
of  God's  favour  or  man's  desert,  nor  adversity  of  man's  ill-desert  and  his  Maker's 
displeasure.     In  various  directions  the  caution  may  be  employed. 

2.  The  weakness  of  hvmian  wisdom.  All  appeared  so  natural  that  the  Israehtes 
forbore  to  consult  the  Lord.  Was  not  their  path  clearly  indicated  ?  They  soon 
repented  of  their  haste  and  simphcity.  And  has  no  similar  error  befallen  us,  the 
way  seeming  so  evident  that  we  have  rushed  into  it  without  due  deUberation  and 
prayer  ?  God  expects  us  to  use  the  sagacity  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  but  not  to 
rely  upon  it  wholly.  It  must  form  only  one  element  in  the  judgment  reached. 
"  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  We  are  so  biassed,  so  influenced  by  inclination,  have 
such  perverse  feelings,  that  we  are  not  fit  to  be  guides  to  ourselves.  Experience 
attests  this  fact.  Scripture  often  asserts  it,  reason  corroborates  it,  and  history  proves 
it.  The  pride  of  the  Israelites  was  probably  flattered  by  the  notion  of  their  fame 
having  extended  to  such  a  distant  nation. 

8.  The  invportance  of  seeking  the  cov/nsel  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  the  reflex 
influence  of  prayer,  purifying  the  desires,  calming  the  passions,  revealing  the 
mischievous  nature  of  much  that  seemed  desirable,  and  leading  to  a  clearer 
perception  of  principles.  It  cleanses  "  the  thoughts  of  the  heart."  There  is  the 
answer  granted  to  prayer.  The  mind  is  divinely  directed,  the  Spirit  of  God  fastens 
the  eyes  on  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  and  upon  certain  indications  of 
Providence  in  external  circumstances.  To  God,  nothing  that  concerns  His  children 
is  of  trivial  import ;  we  may  submit  to  Him  matters  great  or  smalL  **  Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord." — ^A. 

Vers.  18,  19. — An  oath  observed.  Kecapitulate  the  chief  circumstances :  Th« 
embassage  from  Gibeon.  Described  in  chap.  x.  as  "a  great  city,"  and  "all  the 
men  thereof  mighty."  Not  because  they  were  inferior  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land  did  they  seek  to  make  a  compromise  with  IsraeL  The  surprise  of  tiie 
Israelites  on  discovering  the  nearness  of  Gibeon.  *' Those  old  shoes  had  easily 
hflld  to  cairy  them  back  to  their  home." 
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1.  The  anger  and  wish  op  the  people  arose  from — 1.  Their  mortification 
mt  being  outwitted.  Pride  had  been  honoured  by  the  ai-rival  of  such  an  appa- 
rently distant  deputation.  The  evidences  were  incontestable.  All  the  stronger 
would  be  the  consequent  revulsion  when  the  trickery  was  discovered.  Each  man 
thinks  himself  as  wise  as  his  neighbour,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  triumphed  over 
in  any  transaction.  If  we  did  not  rate  ourselves  so  higlily,  we  should  not  be 
troubled  with  such  pangs  of  shame. 

2.  TJie  natural  hatred  of  deception.  One  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  and  therefore  of  the  moral  constitution  and  government  of  the  world, 
is  found  in  the  condemnation  universally  pronounced  upon  underhanded  dealing. 
Commerce  and  intercourse  must  cease  where  no  bond  of  good  faith  is  observed. 
The  Gibeonites  perjured  themselves  by  words  and  deeds.  Tlie  fiercest  reproofs  of 
our  Lord  were  administered  to  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees.  He  called 
them  "  whited  sepulchres ; "  they  "  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
but  within  were  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

8.  A  mingled  rememhrance  of  God's  commandment  and  their  own  desire  for 
pkmder.  The  craft  of  the  Gibeonites  could  not  fail  to  make  them  regarded  as 
enemies  of  God;  and  if  this  wholesome  sentiment  was  sometimes  feeble  in 
operation,  it  was  certainly  strengthened  on  this  occasion  by  the  sight  of  the  rich 
booty  which  the  Israelites  would  have  enjoyed  but  for  the  league  entered  into 
under  such  false  pretences.  Moral  indignation  is  vastly  swelled  by  a  sense  of 
personal  injury.  Interest  quickens  resentment  and  action.  Not  so  with  the  Al- 
mighty. Raised  far  above  all  our  petty  interests.  His  wrath  against  sin  is  pure,  a 
bright  flame  that  has  no  base  admixture  to  sully  its  awful  grandeur. 

II.  The  determination  of  the  princes.  1.  Begarded  the  sacredness  of  their 
word.  Like  Jephthah,  they  had  given  their  word,  and  could  not  go  back.  They 
were  prepared  to  face  the  opposition  of  the  populace.  In  this  they  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  position  as  heads  of  the  people.  On  all  leaders  a 
great  responsibiUty  rests ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  check  as  well  as  to  urge 
forward  their  followers.  They  must  be  ready  to  resist  the  clamours  of  the  multi- 
tude. To  think  weightily  of  a  spoken  word,  a  promise,  is  an  aU-important  matter. 
Words  are  in  the  truest  sense  deeds.  *'  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and 
by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."  Language  is  not  meant  to  conceal  but 
to  express  our  thoughts,  and  a  spoken  should  be  as  binding  as  a  written  speech. 
Here  should  Christians  be  well  to  the  front.  In  business  their  every  utterance 
should  be  capable  of  being  trusted,  and  they  should  risk  much  rather  than 
excuse  themselves  from  the  performance  of  their  contracts. 

2.  Respected  the  inviolableness  of  an  oath.  Wlien  Jesus  Christ  prohibited  all 
swearing,  He  did  but,  in  the  paradoxical  method  of  statement  He  adopted,  interdict 
all  useless,  vain,  needless  interlarding  of  conversation  and  business  and  legal 
declarations  with  the  introduction  of  holy  names  and  things.  He  Himself  used 
the  most  solemn  formulas  in  His  public  teaching  and  before  the  high  priest ;  the 
apostles  invoked  the  witness  of  God  to  the  truth  of  their  statements ;  and  the  Lord 
God  is  said  to  have  "  sworn  with  an  oath."  An  oath  is  therefore  permissible,  but 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  taken  ;  it  impKes  solemnity  and  deliberation.  Only,  therefore, 
under  exceptional  circumstances  can  it  be  considered  right  to  break  an  oath. 
Doubtless  a  promise  made  upon  the  strength  of  the  promisee's  false  statements  is 
not  always  obligatory,  but  the  case  cannot  be  generally  determined.  Few  will 
doubt  that  in  the  instance  before  us  the  princes  acted  wisely.  They  attributed 
special  importance  to  the  fact  that  they  "  had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,"  and  they  looked  to  the  evil  effects  that  would  be  produced  if  the  name 
of  Israel's  God  should  be  dishonoured.  It  was  their  own  fault,  their  heedless 
hurry,  that  they  had  committed  themselves  to  the  rash  oath.  Note,  too,  that  the 
narrative,  by  not  condemning  the  resolve  of  the  princes,  seem  to  sanction  it.  And 
In  after  years  the  Israelites  incurred  the  grievous  displeasure  of  the  Almighty, 
because  Saul  had,  in  his  mad  zeal,  sought  to  slay  the  Gibeonites  in  contravention 
of  this  agreement  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 11).  In  the  result  these  Hivites  gained  their  hfe, 
bal  weM  reduced  to  gervitude.    The  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  26) 
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was  falfiUed;  these  men  were  "cursed"  (ver.  23),  and  became  a  *'BezTftnt  of 
servants  "  unto  the  Israelites. 

This  incident  reminds  us  of — 

The  safety  op  reliance  upon  the  Word  of  God.  "  He  is  not  a  man  {hat 
he  should  He."  He  cannot  contradict  Himself.  If  He  does  seem  to  **  repent,"  it 
is  because  His  promise  was  conditional ;  and  if  we  seek  His  favour  and  do  His 
will,  His  "repenting"  will  be  only  for  our  good,  it  will  mean  the  removal  oi 
some  threatened  punishment.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  we  observe  not  the  terms 
of  the  covenant,  we  cannot  complain  if  God  withdraws  His  promised  blessings. 
God  has  confirmed  His  word  to  His  people  with  an  oath.  *'  The  Lord  hath  sworn, 
and  will  not  repent.''  This  indicates  that  what  is  said  is  irrevocable.  Note  the 
argument  in  Heb.  vi.  17 — 19,  and  the  rock-grasping  anchor  which  makes  stable  the 
Christian's  hope  among  all  the  waves  and  winds  of  life's  stormiest  sea.  He  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  He  cannot  be  deceived.  To 
Him  the  dateless  past  and  the  endless  future  are  an  ever-present  now.  He  bids  us 
receive  in  Christ  life  for  evermore.  Who  would  not  build  on  this  mishakablo 
foundation,  the  "  word  and  oath  "  of  the  Hving  God  ? — A. 

Vers.  15 — 23. — The  Oiheonites.  The  manner  in  which  Joshua  dealt  with  the 
Gibeonites  shows  how  inflexible  is  the  respect  God  requires  for  truth.  That  respect 
is  exemplified  in  two  ways  in  this  narrative.  First,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  oath 
made  to  the  Gibeonites,  that  their  Uves  should  be  saved ;  and  second,  in  the  punish- 
ment with  which  they  are  visited  for  their  falsehood.  They  deceived  Joshua  by 
their  miserable  subterfuge  of  mouldy  bread  and  way-worn  garments,   and  thus 

Eassed  themselves  off  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  distant  region  instead  of  a  neigh- 
ouring  city.    Therefore,  while  their  Hves  were  spared,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery  (ver.  23). 

I.  Nothing  is  more  hateful  to  the  holy  God  than  a  lie.  He  is  in  His 
Tery  essence  hght  (1  John  i.  5).  Falsehood  and  cunning  pervert  all  the  relation- 
ships of  life.  Lying  breaks  the  social  bond,  since  a  man's  word  is  the  only  medium 
of  moral  exchange  between  men ;  and  when  mutual  confidence  is  lost,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  edifice  are  imdermined.  Therefore  St.  Paul  says,  "  Lie  not  one 
to  another  ...  for  ye  are  members  one  of  another."  In  the  direct  education  which 
God  gave  to  His  people  Israel,  He  has  given  unmistakable  demonstration  of  His 
horror  of  all  deceit.     Hence  the  punishment  of  the  Gibeonites. 

II.  The  punishment  which  these  unhappy  men  brought  upon  themselves  rested 
not  only  upon  them  as  individuals,  but  upon  their  whole  nation.  God  thus  showed 
that  evil  is  not  transformed  into  good  by  being  made  to  subserve  a  public  cause. 
There  are  not  two  codes  of  morahty — one  for  private  and  another  for  national 
life.  Pontics  ought  to  be  as  scrupulously  governed  by  the  law  of  God  as  the  life  of 
the  individual.  Although  since  the  abolition  of  the  theocracy,  the  sphere  of  re- 
hgion  and  of  the  civil  power  ought  to  be  kept  altogether  distinct,  it  is  no  less  in- 
cumbent on  the  State  to  adhere  to  the  plain  principles  of  morality.  In  spite  of  all 
that  may  seem  to  argue  the  contrary,  every  violation  of  these  principles  brings  its 
own  punishment.    History  is  in  its  essence  one  long  judgment  of  God. 

III.  By  not  allowing  the  Israehtes  to  break  their  oath  to  the  Gibeonites,  even 
though  they  had  been  deceived  by  them,  God  teaches  us  that  wrong  done  by 

our   neighbour   does   not  at   all  vindicate  us  IN  BEING   GUILTY  OF  A  LIKE  WRONG. 

One  sin  never  justifies  another.  We  are  to  **  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  it  is 
this  which  distinguishes  the  people  of  God  from  all  other  people.  It  is  by  not  being 
conformed  to  this  world  we  triumph  over  it.  If  the  people  of  God  were  to  act  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Canaanites,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  giving  them  the 
ascendancy.  When  the  Church  becomes  worldly  it  falls  under  the  condemnation 
of  the  world.  Let  us  be,  then,  everywhere  and  always  men  the  rule  of  whose  life 
is  the  law  of  God.  The  only  retahation  we  must  ever  allow  ourselves  is  rendering 
good  for  evil.  **  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,"  says  St.  Paul, "  but  oyeroome  evil  with 
good"  (Bom.  xii.  21).— E.  db  P. 
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Vers.  8,  4. — A  atolen  treaty.  The  Canaanite  kings  are  at  last  ronsed  to  imited 
Action  against  Joshua  and  the  host  of  Israel.  But  their  confederation  is  not 
complete.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  on  the  principle  that  "  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,"  endeavour,  in  something  like  selfish  treachery  to  the  common 
cause,  to  make  peace  with  the  invaders.  A  suggestive  example  of  the  spirit  thai 
animates  the  corrupt  social  life  of  the  world.  When  men  are  bent  on  saving  them- 
selves they  care  little  for  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  others.  Self-interest  is  a  very 
insecure  bond  of  social  unity.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  these  men  should  seek 
to  save  themselves,  and  their  suit  for  a  treaty  of  peace  would  have  had  no  wrong 
in  it  but  that  it  took  the  form  of  deceit. 

I.  The  stratagem.  It  was  cleverly  devised  and  skilfully  carried  out.  It  waa 
both  an  acted  and  a  spoken  Ue.  Their  profession  of  reverent  submission  to  the  God 
of  Israel  ("  Because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  ver.  9)  was  a  hollow  pre- 
tence. Their  whole  behaviour  forbids  our  attributing  to  them  the  honesty  of  pur- 
pose that  Rahab  manifested.  Base,  slavish  fear  was  their  real  motive  (ver.  24). 
Observe  (1)  how  one  sin  leads  on  to  another,  perhaps  a  greater.  The  path  of 
transgression  is  a  downward  way.  Every  fraud  needs  a  falsehood  to  cover  it. 
When  men  have  once  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position  they  know  not  in  what 
meanness  and  shame  it  may  involve  them.  (2)  If  half  the  ingenuity  men  show  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  carnal  ends  were  spent  in  the  service  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, how  much  better  and  happier  the  world  would  be.  The  followers  of  Christ 
may  learn  many  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  facts  of  secular  life  around  them, 
and  even  from  their  adversaries.  "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  hght "  (Luke  xvi  8). 

II.  Its  success.  They  gained  their  end  so  far  as  this — that  their  lives  were 
spared,  secured  to  them  by  a  treaty  and  a  solemn  oath  (ver.  16).  They  gained  it 
through  the  too  easy  credulity  of  Joshua  and  the  princes,  who  supposed  that  things 
were  as  they  seemed  to  be,  and  through  the  unaccountable  omission  of  Joshua  to 
•*  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  14).  (1)  Trickery  often  seems  to  prosper  in  this 
world.  It  trades  upon  the  generous  trustfulness  of  men.  But  its  success  is  short- 
lived. It  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation.  Better  always  be  the  deceived 
than  the  deceiver.  (2)  We  must  expect  to  fall  into  practical  error  when  we  fail  to 
seek  Divine  direction.  The  wisest  and  best  need  something  higher  than  their  own 
judgment  to  guide  them  in  the  serious  businesses  of  life.  **  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  he  will  direct  thy  steps  "  (Prov.  ui.  6). 

III.  Its  penalty.  They  saved  their  Uves  at  the  cost  of  liberty  and  honour 
(ver.  21).  The  servile  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  fulfilled  the  cm'se 
pronounced  by  Noah  on  the  children  of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  25).  Joshua  and  the  princes 
did  right  in  regarding  their  oath  as  sacred  and  binding,  even  though  it  had  been 
won  by  deceit.  The  people  would  have  had  them  violate  it.  "  All  the  congrega- 
tion murmured  against  the  princes."  Popular  impulses  may  as  a  rule  be  trusted  ; 
but  are  sometimes  very  bhnd  and  false.  Vox  populi  not  always  Vox  Dei.  Happy 
the  people  whose  rulers  are  able  wisely  to  curb  their  impetuosity  and  present  before 
them  an  example  of  inflexible  rectitud-e.  If  the  oath  of  Joshua  and  the  princes  had 
pledged  them  to  a  thing  essentially  wrong,  they  might  have  used  the  fact  that  they 
were  beguiled  into  it  by  fraud  as  an  argument  for  disregarding  it ;  but  not  so  seeing 
that,  while  it  bound  them  to  nothing  absolutely  unlawful,  they  were  involved  in  it 
by  their  own  neglect.  That  God  approved  of  its  observance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Canaanite  kings  sought  to  inflict  vengeance  on  Gideon  for  the  clandes- 
tine treaty,  He  gave  Joshua  a  signal  victory  over  them  (ch.  x.  8 — 12) ;  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  curse  of  blood-guiltiness  came  upon  the  land  in  after  days  be- 
cause Saul  broke  this  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites  and  slew  some  of  them  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1,  2).  These  men,  however,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  their  deceit.  The  de- 
cision of  Joshua  respecting  them  is  of  tlie  nature  of  a  just  and  prudent  compromise. 
It  avoids  the  dishonour  that  would  be  done  to  the  name  of  God  by  the  violation  of 
the  oath;  but  saves  Israel  from  the  disgrace  of  a  dangerous  aUiance  with  the 
Canaanites  by  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  absolute  subjection.  Learn  (1)  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath.    A  righteous  man  is  one  who  '*  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt*  and 
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changeth  not"(P6a.  xv.  4).  He  who  "  reverences  his  conscience  as  his  king"  will 
never  tieai  lightly  any  verbal  pledges  he  may  have  given,  or  endeavour  sophisticaUy 
to  rid  himself  of  their  responsibility.  His  '*  word  will  be  as  good  as  his  bond. 
However  false  others  may  be,  let  him  at  least  be  true.  (2)  The  need  of  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  to  determine  aright  the  practical  problems  of  life.  The  path  of  duty  is 
often  the  resultant  of  different  moral  forces.  The  most  diflBcult  points  of  casuistry 
are  those  at  which  impulses  equally  good  (fear  of  God,  self-respect,  humanity,  Ac.) 
seem  to  be  at  variance.  Let  every  right  motive  have  due  weight.  **  Of  two  evils 
choose  the  least."  (3)  How  men  sometimes  disqualify  themselves  for  any  high  and 
noble  position  in  the  Church  of  God  by  their  former  infatuation  in  the  service  of 
sin.  These  Gibeonites  are  dehyered  from  destruction,  but  their  perpetual  servitude 
is  a  perpetual  disgrace.  So  do  saved  men  often  bear  with  them,  as  long  as  Ufe 
lasts  (in  moral  disabihty,  or  social  distrust,  &c.),  the  marks  of  what  they  once  have 
been.  They  may  well  be  thankful  when  their  past  transgressions,  for  Christ's  sake, 
are  forgiven,  and  they  are  permitted  to  take  any  place  in  His  kingdom,  even  *'  as 
slaves  beneath  the  throne  " — "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the 
congregation." — W. 

Vers.  3 — 27. —  Ths  submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  According  to  the  explicit  law 
of  Moses  (in  Deut.  xx.  10 — 18),  there  were  three  courses  which  Israel  might  pursue 
towards  the  cities  they  besieged :  1.  In  the  event  of  a  city  refusing  to  capitulate, 
they  were,  after  taking  it,  to  destroy  all  the  males  who  survived,  but  take  the  women 
and  the  Httle  ones  and  the  spoil,  and  divide  the  same.  This  first  course,  however, 
was  only  to  be  pursued  to  such  cities  as  were  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  promised 
land.  2.  In  the  event  of  cities  within  these  boundaries  refusing  to  capitulate, 
then,  on  taking  them,  they  were  to  slay  all  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  lest  they 
should  "  teach  them  to  do  after  their  abominations.*'  3.  But,  thirdly,  in  the  event 
of  any  city,  within  or  without  these  boundaries,  submitting  to  them  without  resist- 
ance, then  they  were  to  make  the  people  "  tributaries  to  them ;  "  but  no  life  was  to 
be  taken.  From  ch.  xi.  19,  20,  it  is  obvious  that  every  city  had  the  opportunity 
of  capitulating,  and  would  have  saved  its  inhabitants  from  extermination  by  doing 
80 ;  but  that  the  thought  of  capitulation  did  not  enter  the  hearts  of  any  community, 
but  that  of  Gibeon  only.  These  remarks  seem  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand 
aright  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  They  suggest:  1.  That  the  submission  of  Gibeon 
was  a  right  thing  wrongly  done.  2.  That  the  wrong  part  of  their  action — the  he — 
was  needless,  as  they  would  have  been  saved  without  it ;  and  fruitless,  as  they 
would  have  had  probably  a  better  lot  had  there  been  no  attempt  to  mislead.  3. 
That,  accordingly,  we  have  not  here  the  example  of  a  profitable  he  (a  thing  that  hai 
never  been  seen  since  the  fall),  but  only  the  example  of  wisdom  in  yielding  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  seeking  peace  with  the  earthly  representatives  of  God.  Thus  under- 
stood we  may  gather  from  their  action  two  or  three  lessons  worth  our  consideration. 

I.  Avoid  doing  good  things  in  a  bad  wat.  This  is  a  common  fault.  Often 
all  the  grace  of  kindly  acts  is  lost  by  an  ungracious  way  of  doing  them.  We  give^ 
perhaps  avowing  reluctance  to  do  so.  We  confess  mistakes — but  exhibit  a  churlish 
regret,  not  for  the  mistake,  but  for  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  it.  We  take 
good  advice — but  sullenly.  We  act  on  a  good  impulse — but  slowly.  We  yield  our 
hearts  to  God — but  only  with  much  misgiving,  and  after  long  delay.  We  do  the 
right  and  just  part,  but  only  after  earnestly  trying  to  avoid  doing  it.  So  these 
Gibeonites  rightly  submit,  but  make  the  submission,  which  is  right,  in  a  wrong 
way,  using  falsehood  and  pretence,  taking  away  from  Israel  the  grace  of  generosity 
and  the  friendly  spirit  that  would  have  moderated  their  lordship  over  them. 
Do  not  BO  blame  them  as  to  forget  that  every  fault  is  a  mirror,  looking  into  which 
each  may  see  some  likeness  of  his  own  imperfection.  You  and  I  are  like  the 
Gibeonites  in  this,  that  always  some  bit  of  evil  creeps  into  and  mixes  with  the  good. 
Such  mixtures,  in  God's  mercy,  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  welfare,  but  they  will 
always  mitigate  it.  In  this  case  a  less  abject  and  menial  form  of  servitude  would 
have  been  tibe  result  of  their  submission  if  they  had  possessed  the  oonrage  of  thttr 
wifldom.    Do  your  good  things  in  a  good  way, 
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II.  Pbompt  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  is  one  op  the  highest  parts  of 
WISDOM.  The  other  cities  of  Canaan  were  not  more  brave,  they  were  only  more 
fooUsh  than  Gibeon.  They  lacked  the  imagination  of  faith  which  could  realise  the 
fate  awaiting  them.  They  dreamed  of  safety  without  taking  measures  to  secure 
it.  They  believed  in  that  **  chapter  of  accidents  which  is  the  Bible  of  the  fool." 
Like  some  Oriental  governments  which  we  have  seen,  they  stared  destruction  in 
the  face,  and  did  nothing  to  ensm-e  success  in  averting  it.  Wisdom  averts  the 
preventible,  but  sets  itself  to  work  at  once  to  accept  the  inevitable.  And  Gibeon 
deserves  credit  for  its  clear  perception  of  its  danger,  and  its  sagacity  in  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  what  could  not  be  avoided.  Perhaps,  being  more  repubhcan  than 
any  of  the  other  nationahties,  we  have  here  an  instance  cf  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  popular  instinct  to  that  of  the  rulers'.  Without  dwellmg,  however,  on  the 
source  of  their  wisdom,  we  may  with  advantage  follow  its  example.  One  of  the 
chiefest  parts  of  the  art  of  life  is  frankly,  promptly  accepting  the  inevitable.  What- 
ever the  pressure  that  you  cannot  avoid,  proceed  at  once  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If 
it  be  poverty,  do  not  with  desperate  ventures  attempt  to  win  back  wealth,  but  with 
contentment  and  industry  set  yourself  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If  disease  affects 
you  from  which  you  cannot  free  yourself,  come  to  terms  with  it.  Send  your 
ambassadors  and  make  a  covenant  with  it.  And  accepting  the  situation  in  which 
you  find  yourself,  address  yourself  to  gather  the  **  sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  and  you 
win  find  weakness  a  great  teacher  and  not  without  its  compensations.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  and  to  humble  yourself  is  a  necessity  of  honour,  do  so  Hke  Gibeon, 
at  once.  If  submission  to  your  redeeming  God  has  become  a  necessity  of  your 
case,  do  not,  like  the  other  cities  of  Israel,  dream  and  defy,  and  then  fall  before  the 
destroyer ;  but  with  timely  overtm-es  seek  Him  while  He  is  near.  Thus  in  aU 
relations  of  life  accept  frankly  the  inevitable.  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
and  with  the  force  you  cannot  resist  make  such  terms  as  will  allow  you  to  enjoy  a 
less  dignity,  but  yet  some  degree  of  happiness. 

III.  God  crowns  with  His  reward  all  good,  however  mixed  with  etil. 
In  the  action  of  the  Gibeouites  there  is  the  good  of  a  rudimentary  faith,  there  is  the 
evil  of  deceit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  whUe  the  evil  is  punished,  the  good  is  not 
ignored.  God  does  not  require  the  retractation  of  the  oath ;  and  when,  centuries  later, 
Israel  breaks  the  oath.  He  shows  His  disapproval  of  their  course.  God  sanctions 
their  being  spared,  and  thus  approves  the  good  that  is  mixed  with  evil.  Happily 
for  us,  God  is  still  the  same.  Perfect  motive  He  never  finds,  and  unmixed  good  He 
never  looks  on.  But,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  whatever  of  good  there  is  in  our 
action  receives  a  rich  reward.  His  love  holds  as  keen  a  scrutiny  as  His  justice,  and 
wherever  in  the  action  of  men  the  sHghtest  good  appears,  then  He  rewards  it. 

IV.  Whatever  opposes  God's  cause  will  either  be  made  subservient  to 
IT,  OR  BE  destroyed.  The  fate  of  Ai  or  Gibeon,  destruction  or  service,  are  the  only 
alternatives  of  Canaan.  It  is  a  great  pity  when  the  foe  declines  to  become  a  friend, 
and  when  those  outside  lack  the  aspiration  to  be  reconciled  thoroughly.  For 
unreconciled  they  must  serve,  or  disappear.  Philosophies  that  oppose  the  gospel  will 
turn  round  and  speed  on  the  triumph  of  truth,  or  they  will  melt  away  hke  a  clond 
before  the  warmth  of  dawn.  Policies  that  seem  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  will  prove  productive  of  advantage  to  it,  or  be  swept  into  obUvion.  No 
weapon  formed  against  the  Church  of  God  ever  prospers.  Be  not  on  the  wrong 
side.  However  strong  you  may  appear,  if  you  do  not  side  heartily  with  the  cause 
of  God,  you  will  be  made  its  reluctant  servants,  or  its  extinguished  foes. — G. 

Ver.  14.--~The  oracle  neglected.  Between  Joshua  and  Eleazer,  the  ruler  and 
the  high  priest,  a  noble  heritage  was  divided.  Tlie  one  has  tlie  obedience  of  Israel, 
the  other  the  secrets  of  God.  They  have  at  their  command  respectively  human 
power  and  Divine  wisdom.  According  to  Num.  xxvii.  21,  Joshua  was  taught  to 
expect  to  find  a  heavenly  oracle  in  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  of  the  priest ; 
and  constantly  the  promised  oracle  was  given.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not 
songht.  Joshua  and  the  rest  were  flattered  with  the  story  of  their  fame,  and  too 
readily  aanmed  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion.   Otherwise,  had  they  asked  they 
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would  have  received  counsel,  and  have  been  set  on  the  track  of  discovering  the 
fraud.  It  probably  did  not  materially  matter  to  Israel  then.  The  chief  loss  to  that 
generation  was  the  booty  they  would  in  that  case  have  divided,  and  the  private 
advantage  of  so  many  slaves  divided  amongst  the  families,  instead  of  having  a  ser- 
vile tribe  allotted  to  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle.  Still  the  historian  notes  the 
neglected  oracle  as  if  Joshua  had  learned  here  a  lesson  of  carrying  even  things  that 
seemed  httle  to  his  God.    The  occasion  gives  two  or  three  lessons  worth  learning. 

I.  There  is  an  oracle  which  will  wisely  guide  all  who  fear  God.  God 
has  never  been  at  a  loss  to  guide  the  willing  steps  of  men  ;  but  to  the  heart  that 
has  sought  He  has  always  given  guidance.  In  various  ways  He  has  led  men. 
Abraham  through  a  whispering  of  His  great  name ;  Jacob  and  Joseph  through 
dreams  ;  Moses  through  voice  and  vision  and  miracle  alike  ;  Joshua  through  some 
gleaming  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate;  Gideon  through  the  angel;  Samuel 
through  a  raised  state  of  every  faculty ;  the  prophets  by  the  breathings  of  great 
thoughts  and  feelings  ;  Jonah's  sailors  by  the  lot ;  the  wise  men  from  the  East  by 
a  star  ;  the  Ethiopian  by  a  page  of  prophecy.  He  seems  to  accommodate  all  and 
jfive  them  their  guidance  where  they  expect  to  find  it.  God  still  "  fulfils  Himself" 
in  many  ways,  The  African  rain-maker  rebuked  Livingstone,  by  declaring  his 
methods  of  getting  rain  were  really  prayers  which  the  good  God  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting.  The  Moravians,  who  expect  Divine  guidance  through  the  casting  of 
the  lot,  doubtless  find  it  there,  though  no  one  else  would  get  it.  Sometimes  through 
the  providential  barring  of  dangerous  paths ;  sometimes  through  a  restraint  like 
that  which  Paul  described  in  the  words  "  the  spirit  sufi'ered  us  not ; "  sometimes 
through  inward  impulse  of  a  cogent  kind,  a  being  "  bound  in  the  spirit  to  go  "  in  a 
certain  du*ection  ;  sometimes  by  the  mere  commendation  of  certain  courses  to  ouj 
taste,  our  judgment,  or  our  conscience.    God  still  gives  guidance  to  all  who  ask  it. 

**  No  symbol  visible 

We  of  Thy  presence  find, 
But  all  who  would  obey  Thy  will 
Shall  know  their  Father's  mind.*' 

Pray  for  light,  and  in  some  way  it  wiU  reach  you.  There  is  a  living  oracle  for 
all  who  wish  to  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

II.  True  wisdom  commits  small  things  as  well  as  great  to  God's  care. 
A  child  tells  all  to  the  parent  that  it  trusts ;  the  least  discomfiture — the  greatest 
distress.  And  when  we  have  the  chUd-like  heart  we  commit  all  to  God,  feeling  that 
the  least  is  not  too  httle  for  His  great  love.  The  abihty  is  developed  of  rising  on 
every  occasion  in  thought  to  Him,  till  the  mood  becomes  so  confiding,  so  expectant, 
that  it  forms  a  *'  prayer  without  ceasing."  And  this  habit  of  committing  all  be- 
comes fortified  by  the  wisdom  which  observes  how  often  the  issues  of  things  are  to 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  seeming  importance :  vast  consequences  flowing 
from  what  seem  most  trivial  events,  and  events  that  seem  of  a  stupendous  character 
leaving  no  trace  of  influence  on  after  history.  So,  httle  things  as  well  as  great  are 
hfted  by  the  devout  heart  to  the  Divine  ear.  Joshua  here  thought-  recourse  to  the 
oracle  needless  because  the  matter  seemed  unimportant.  But  it  had  more  import- 
ance than  he  knew.  Strangely  enough,  this  compact  with  Oibeon  fixes  the  resting- 
place  of  the  a/rk  for  centuries,  right  down  to  the  time  of  David,  For  Kirjath- 
jeariin  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Gibeon,  and  it  was  probably  the  residence  there  of 
the  Gibeonites  that  determined  the  resting  there  of  the  ark.  This,  in  its  turn,  threw 
the  centre  of  the  national  life  to  the  southward,  helped  the  supremacy  of  Judah, 
the  choice  of  Jerusalem  as  capital,  the  subordination  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria.  li 
Joshua  had  seen  all  that  hung  on  his  decision,  he  would  not  because  of  the  seeming 
insignificance  of  the  matter  have  neglected  the  oracle.  Take  God  into  thy  counsel 
in  all  matters,  less  and  larger.  Commit  the  little  acts  to  His  decison,  surrender  the 
Little  things  which  self-will  would  decide.  "  Faithful  in  least,  faithftd  in  much  ;'* 
and,  even  so,  devout  in  least,  devout  in  much.  Christ  raised  the  dead,  and  then 
said,  "  Give  her  something  to  eat ;  "  the  omnipotent  miracle,  the  homely  kindness, 
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being  equally  characteristio  of  Him.     Walk  with  God  always.    In  least  thingi 
consult  His  oracle. 

ni.  All  make  mistakes,  but  God's  saints  profit  by  them.  This  is  the 
second  mistake  of  the  same  kind  which  Joshua  has  made  since  crossing  Jordan. 
Not  consulting  the  oracle,  he  sends  too  few  men  against  Ai.  Not  consulting  the 
oracle,  he  makes  this  covenant  with  Gibeon.  But  our  text  recording  tJie  mistake 
shows  how  it  was  discovered,  and  the  repetition  of  it  avoided.  There  is  no  mistake 
which  is  absolute  mischief,  it  will  always  give  us  at  least  a  lesson.  Blessed  are 
they  who  can  turn  all  their  faults  into  schoolmasters.  For  though  such  school- 
masters use  the  lash,  they  give  good  teaching,  being  skilled  to  teach  humihty, 
watchfulness,  dependence  on  God.  Turn  your  faults  to  good  account,  and  every 
act  of  folly  into  a  spring  of  wisdom.  Lastly,  observe,  that  not  only  did  Joshua 
turn  the  fault  to  account,  but — 

IV.  God  makes  the  best  of  a  good  man's  mistakes.  After  all,  the  aUiance 
with  Gibeon  gave  them  entrance  into  a  position  of  importance,  became  the  occasion 
of  the  great  victory  of  Beth-horon,  and  has  no  traceable  results  of  mischief.  Thus  it 
ever  is.  God  makes  the  best  of  us  and  of  ovr  work.  When  the  heart  is  right  our 
every  faihng  is  turned  to  good  account.  Be  not  too  nervous  about  the  results  of 
our  actions.    For  when  the  purpose  is  honest  and  devout — 


•'Our  indiscretions  ofttimes  serve  us  well. 
There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  endfly 
Eough-hew  them  as  we  will." 
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Thu  battle  op  Bkth-hobon,  and  the  sub- 
jugation OF  Southern  Palestine. — Yer.  1. — 
Adonl-zedec  (cf.  Melchizedek  in  Gen.  xiv. 
18).  The  name  given  to  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  good  enough,  and  no  doubt  was  a 
survival  of  earher  and  purer  times.  In  the 
days  of  Melchizedek  the  name  corresponded 
to  the  character.  JemsaJem.  Hebrew,  Jeru- 
shalaim,  with  the  usual  dual  termination. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Salem,  or  rather  Shalem,  the  city  of 
which  Melchizedek  was  king,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Salem  is 
given  to  Jerusalem  in  Psa.  Ixxvi.  2.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  first  to  dispute  the  identity  of  the  two 
places  was  St.  Jerome,  who  declares  that  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  eight  miles  from 
SoythopoUs,  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Melchizedek  could  still  be  seen  there  (see 
also  Gen.  zxxiii.  18).  The  term  Salem,  as 
indicative  of  the  security  and  strength  of 
Jerusalem,  might  not  unnaturally  be  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  Psalmist ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dual  form  of  Jerusalem 
seems  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theory 
of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  and  Salem. 
This  dual  form  has  been  a  difficulty  to 
critics ;  and  Mr.  Grove,  in  the  *  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,*  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  twist  the  archaic 
Ibatnieiaa  form  into  agreement  with  th* 


more  modem  Hebrew  idiom,  jnst  ai  the 
Greeks  afterwards  twisted  the  name  into 
Hierosolyma,  or  the  holy  Solyma.  But  a 
simpler  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem,  hke  many  other  cities,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town  (cf.  Judg.  i.  8  with  ver,  1, 7  and  21,  and 
2  Sam.  V.  6—8),  while  in  earher  times  the 
upper  or  lower  town  alone  existed.  Phiral 
names  of  cities  were  not  uncommon  in  later 
ages,  as  Athenae  and  Thebee.  The  name 
has  been  variously  derived.  Some  have 
thought  that  as  it  is  also  called  Jebus  (cb. 
xviii.  28  ;  Judg.  xix.  10),  from  its  being  the 
chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  it  was  originally 
Jebus-salem,  and  hence  by  a  corruption 
Jerusalem.  But  this  derivation  has  now 
been  abandoned,  and  opinions  differ  as  to 

whether  it  is  derived  from  tJ^-ll*  and  a7(^  sig- 
nifying "  peaceful  inheritance  "  (Ewald, 
Keil),  or  from  HI*  and  DJ?^'  "peaceful 
settlement "  (Gesenius,  Lee).  Gesenius  ob- 
jects to  the  former  derivation  that  it  would 
require  dagesh  in  the  t^.  The  fathers  and 
mediaeval  divines,  misled  by  Origen,  trans- 
late it  "  vision  of  peace."  This  translation 
is  alluded  to  in  the  well-known  hymns  Urbi 
beata  Sion  and  O  quanta  qtuilia,  Origen 
supposed  it  to  come  from  HKI.  Another 
difficult  question  is  toJien  the  name  wai 
given,  for  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  written  befon  the  timr 
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ol  David.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  may 
have  been  given  by  the  Jebusites  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  their  secure  possession  of 
it,  notwithstanding  the  subjugation  of  the 
BuiTOunding  country  by  the  Israelites,  And 
when  David  had  seized  upon  it  and  ma.de  it 
his  capital,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  change 
8o  suitable  a  name.  For  the  Jebusites, 
evidently  by  their  invariable  position  last 
among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  most 
insignificant  among  them,  were  enabled  to 
defy  the  IsraeUte  power  long  after  their 
more  powerful  neighbours  had  succumbed, 
and  David  no  doubt  chose  the  situation  of 
Jerusalem  for  his  capital  not  only  because, 
unlike  Hebron,  it  enabled  him  to  dwell 
among  his  own  people  without  cutting  him- 
self off  from  intercourse  with  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel ;  but  because,  as  a  mountain 
fastness  remote  from  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  the  Orontes,  which  were  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings 
on  their  military  expeditions,  it  would  enable 
him  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  to  secure 
that  empire  which  became  his  from  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  the  favour  of  God.  We 
may  remark  upon  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  fact  that  the  king  of  a  place  situated 
as  Jerusalem  is  should  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  league. 

Ver.  2.  —  That  they  feared  greatly. 
Joshua  had  certainly  obtained  an  excellent 
strategic  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
country;  but  it  was  not  this  which  appa- 
rently most  alarmed  the  kings  who  consti- 
tuted the  confederacy,  though  they  did  not 
fail  to  observe  that,  as  the  words  •'  and  were 
among  them"  show.  It  was  the  weight 
and  importance  of  Gibeon  itself,  and  the 
fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  now  enlisted, 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Canaanites,  but  against 
them.  As  one  of  the  royal  cities.  Observe 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  historian.  No 
king  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative  in  ch.  ix. 
We  now  earn  indirectly  that  they  had  none. 
The  Vulgate  misses  the  point  of  the  his- 
torian by  leaving  out  "  as  "  altogether. 

Ver.  3. — Hoham  king  of  Hebron.  It  was 
a  powerful  confederacy  which  the  Phoeni- 
cian tribes  in  their  desperation  formed 
against  Joshua.  At  its  head  stood  the  king 
of  Jerusalem,  which,  from  its  central  situa- 
tion and  its  almost  impregnable  position 
(see  notes  on  ch.  xv.  63),  might  naturally 
stand  at  the  head  of  such  a  league.  Next 
came  Hebron,  which,  from  its  importance 
from  an  early  period  (Gen.  xxiii  2 ;  xxxv. 
27),  and  the  gigantic  stature  of  its  inhabit- 
ants (Num.  xiii.  33 ;  Deut.  i.  28 ;  ii.  10, 
11 ;  ix.  2),  as  well  as  its  daughter  cities 
(ver.  37),  would  prove  a  formidable  addition 
to  the  Btrength  ol  the  confederates.  Colos- 
sal blocka  of  stone,  testifying  to  the  presence 


there  of  the  primeval  races  of  Palestine,  ar« 
still  to   be   found    in   the  neighbourhood. 
Hebron  stands    in   "the    hill    country  of 
Judaea.'^    Its  situation  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, standing  as  it  does  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
commanding  the  most  extensive  views   oi 
the  Holy  Laud.     This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in   its  reminiscences   of    all   the 
cities  in  Palestine.     Here  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent,  near  the  "  oak  of  Mamie."    Here 
was    the   burying-place  of    Abraham    and 
Sarah,  which  has  been  kept  in  memory  by 
an  unwavering  tradition  even  to  this  very 
day ;   and,  sacred  ground  though  it  be  to 
the    Mohammedans,   was    opened    to    the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  companions  in  1862. 
This  was  the  inheritance  of  Caleb,  and  here, 
where  the  affections  of  every  Israelite  would 
most  closely  centre,  David  fixed  his  capital 
until  compelled  to  change  it  by  reasons  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.      Hebron 
seems  to  have  been  successively  occupied  by 
various  members  of  the  Phoenician  confede- 
ration.     It  was    first  founded,   we  learn, 
seven  years  before   Zoan  in  Egypt  (Num. 
xiii.  22).     When  we  first  hear  of  it,  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  13).  In  Gen.  xxiii.  it  has  clearly 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Hittites, 
and  the  mention  of  the  children  of  Heth  is 
too  express  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  term 
Hittite  is  used  generally  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.     At  a  much  later  period  the 
Canaanites,  or    lowlanders,  had,  strangely 
enough,  obtained  possession  (Judges  i.  10), 
and  here  again  the  accurate  acquaintance  of 
the  historian  with  the  names  of  the  tribes 
(see  Judg.  i.  4,  21,  26,  35)  forbids  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  speaking  loosely.      Piram 
king  of  Jarmuth.     Jarmuth  is  mentioned 
in  ch.  XV.  35,  and  in  Neh.  xi.  29.     It  has 
been  identified  with  Yarmuk  (see  Robinson, 
H.   sec.   11,  with   whom   Vandevelde    and 
Conder  agree),  where  there  are  the  remains 
of  very  ancient  walls  and  cisterns.     Of  its 
size  and  importance  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
we  know  nothing.    Japhla  king  of  Lachish. 
Like  Jarmuth,  Lachish  was  in  the  Shephe- 
lah,  or  lowlands,  of  Judah,  and  we  frequently 
hear  of  it  in  the  later  history  of  the  Jews, 
as  in  2  Kings  xiv.  19  ;  xviii.  14,  17  ;  xix.  8 ; 
also  2  Chron.  xi.  9.    It  has  been  identified 
by  Von    Eaumer   and  Vandevelde,  whom 
Keil  follows,  with  Um  Lakis,  though  Robin- 
son ('  Biblical  Researches '  II.  388)  denies 
this    on    the    authority  of    Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;    ••  but    not   on    any    reasonable 
grounds"  (Vandevelde).     This  is  the  more 
clear  in  that  Robinson  rejects  the  authority 
of  the  Onomasticon  in  the  case  of  Eglon. 
Um  Lakis  is  only  an  hour  and  a  quarter*! 
joomey  from  Ajl^,  or  Eglon,  and  this  nar- 
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rative  (vers.  31 — 36)  shows  that  Eglon 
was  on  the  way  from  Lachish  to  Hebron. 
Conder,  in  his  *  Handbook  *  and  in  •  Pal. 
Exploration  Fund  Quart.  Paper,*  Jan.,  1878, 
p.  20,  suggests  Tell  el  Hesy,  a  name  which 
he  thinks  may  "be  a  corruption  of  La- 
chish." This  is  a  great  mound  on  the  main 
road  from  EleutheropoUs  to  Gaza.  It  is  a 
strong  argument  for  Um  Lakis  that  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  instances  where 
the  places  retain  their  ancient  names.  The 
strongest  argument  for  Tell  el  Hesy  is  that 
Lachish  was  evidently  a  place  of  some 
strength.  Joshua,  we  read  (ver.  32),  "  en- 
camped against  it  "  (this  is  said  only  of  La- 
chish and  Eglon),  and  "took  it  on  the 
second  day,"  and  it  successfully  resisted 
the  king  of  Assyria.  Now  Tell  el  Hesy  was 
a  "  great  mound  "  (Conder)  ;  but  Um 
Lakis  is  described  by  Vandevelde  as  situ- 
ated on  "a  low  mound."  Debir  king"  of 
Eglon.  This,  the  modem  Ajldn,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  was  on  the  road 
from  EleutheropoUs  to  Gaza,  not  far  from 
Lachish.  Kuins  are  to  be  found  there ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  town  in  the  time  of 
Joshua.  The  LXX.,  here  and  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter,  render  by  'O^oWa/x.  In  ch. 
xii.  11  they  read'EyXwi/.  There  is  consider- 
able similarity  between  Gimel  and  Daleth, 
Mem  and  Nun  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  cha- 
racter. From  this  a  various  reading  no 
doubt  resulted. 

Ver.  4. — Come  up  unto  me.  Most  of 
these  kings  were  in  the  lowlands.  Hence 
the  expression  "  Come  up"  is  accurate  in 
the  mouth  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  and 
strengthens  the  claim  of  the  narrative  to  be 
regarded  as  authentic.  That  we  may  smite 
Gibeon.  Or,  and  we  will  smite  Gibeon.  The 
conjunction  \  often,  but  not  always,  signifies 
the  pui-pose  with  which  a  thing  is  done.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  decision 
whether  the  passage  indicates  the  purpose  or 
the  result.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
history,  and  is  one  of  the  life-like  touches 
with  which  it  abounds,  that  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  does  not  dare  to  suggest  an  attack 
upon  Joshua.  He  can  only  venture  upon 
assailing  Gibeon,  standing  in  less  fear  of  it 
than  of  the  divinely-protected  invaders,  and 
hoping  at  least  by  this  measure  to  deprive 
Joshua  of  formidable  allies.  *♦  Cum  anima 
humana  Verbo  Dei  se  sociaverit,  dubitare 
non  debet,  statim  be  inimicos  habituram,  et 
eos,  (juos  ante  habuerit  amioos,  in  adversa- 
rios  vertendos  "  (Orig.,  Hom.  2  on  Joshua. 
See  also  Ecclus.  ii.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iu.  12).  "  As 
Satan,  so  wicked  men,  cannot  abide  to  lose 
any  of  their  communitie.  If  a  convert  come 
home,  the  angels  welcome  him  with  songs, 
the  J>evil«  loUow  him  with  uprore  and  f orie, 


his  old  Partners  with  scome  and  obloquie" 
(Bp.  HaU). 

Ver.  6. — ^To  GilgaJL  See  note  on  ch.  ix.  6. 
That  dwell  in  the  mountains.  Anothei 
life-Hke  touch.  The  details  of  the  confede- 
racy were  not  fully  known  to  the  Gibeonites. 
There  had  not  been  time  for  that.  It  waa 
only  known  that  the  storm  was  to  break  on 
them  from  the  mountain  region,  Jerusalem 
(ver.  4)  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  expe- 
dition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kings  who 
formed  the  confederacy  principally  inhabited 
the  lowlands,  as  we  have  seen.  No  one 
could  have  hit  upon  this  apparent  contra- 
diction yet  real  agreement  but  one  whose 
narrative  was  compiled  from  authentic 
sources. 

Ver.  7. — Joshua  ascended.  Keil  insists 
upon  the  miHtary  sense  here,  as  against  the 
literal  one,  "  went  up."  He  believes  in  the 
second  Gilgal,  which  was  on  higher  ground 
than  the  first  (see  ch.  ix.  6),  where,  however, 
we  learn  that  the  second  Gilgal  was  not  so 
elevated  as  Gibeon.  And  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valour.  A  selection  of  the  bravest 
troops  seems  to  be  implied  here,  by  the 
copulative  particle.  Cf.  Gen.  iii.  16,  "  Thy 
pain  and  (especially  in  the  time  of)  thy 
pregnancy." 

Ver.  8. — Fear  not.  The  key-note  of 
Joshua's  career,  as  of  the  career  of  every 
soldier  of  God  (see  ch.  i.  9  ;  xi.  6). 

Ver.  9. — Suddenly.  By  a  night  march, 
80  that  he  might  surprise  the  confederates 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  One  of  Joshua's  chief 
characteristics  as  a  general  was  celerity 
(see  ch.  xi.  7).  Masius  praises  Joshua  for 
his  prudence  and  diligence,  and  adds,  "  Qua 
arte  Julium  Caesarem  tot  vietoriis  clarum 
fuisse  ne  ipse  quidem  dissimulavit."  And 
went  Tip.  There  is  no  "  and "  in  the 
original.  It  runs  thus :  "  All'  the  night  he 
went  (or  had  gone)  up  from  Gilgal." 

Ver.  10.  —  Discomfited.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  disturb,  put  in 
motion.  Hence,  as  here,  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion, put  to  rout.  Going  up  to  Beth-horon. 
Beth-horon,  or  the  house  of  the  hollow, 
consisted  of  two  towns.  The  one  is  now 
called  Beit  Ur  el  Foka,  or  Upper  Beit  Ur, 
the  other  Beit  Ur  el  Tachta,  or  Lower  Beit 
Ur.    To  the  former  led  a  difi^cult  pass  from 

Gibeon,  called  the  ascent  (n?^D)  to  Beth- 
horon.  From  the  former  to  the  latter  ran  a 
path  so  rocky  and  rugged  that  steps  have 
been  made  in  the  rock  to  facilitate  the 
descent.  This  is  the  "  going  down  "  (TlID) 
to  Beth-horon,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 
So  Maccabees  iii.  16-24.  (Cf.  Bobinson, 
vol.  iii.  sec.  9).  Speaking  ot  the  view  from 
Beth-horon,  he  says, "  The  prospect  included 
the  hill  ooontx;^  and  th«  plain  m  flu  •#  tbe 
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eye  could  reach.  .  .  .  Upon  the  side  of  the 
long  hill  that  skirts  the  valley  on  the  south, 
we  could  perceive  a  small  village  on  the 
W.S.W.  called  Y41o."  To  Azekah.  See  ch. 
XV.  35;  cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  This  place  is 
known  to  after  Jewish  history,  having  been 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chiron,  xi.  9),  be- 
sieged by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance.  It  continued  to  be  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  has 
been  identified  by  Vandevelde  with  Ahbek, 
a  place  standing  upon  a  mountain.  He 
supposes  it  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Aphek  in  Judah  (1  Samuel  iv.  1). 
But  this  would  be  better  identified  with 
Aphekah  (ch.  xv.  63).  Lieut.  Conder 
{'  Palest.  Expl.  Quart.  Paper,'  Oct. ,  1875) 
identities  it  with  a  place  called  Deir  el 
Aashek,  eight  miles  north  of  Shochoh. 
But  apparently  in  the  *  Handbook '  he  has 
abandoned  this  idea,  though  he  makes  no 
reference  to  this  passage.  And  unto  Mak- 
kedah.  One  of  the  lowland  cities  of  Judah 
(see  ch.  xv.  41).  Vandevelde  identifies  it 
with  Summeil,  a  place  where  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  very  ancient  city  (see  ver.  28), 
built  of  large  uncemented  stones,  a  sign  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  large  cave,  such  as 
that  described  in  ver.  16.  See  Robinson,  vol. 
ii.  p.  368,  who  gives  not  a  hint,  however, 
that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Makkedah, 
nor  does  he  mention  a  cave.  Lieut.  Conder 
('Palest.  Expl.  Quart.  Paper,'  July,  1875) 
identifies  it  with  the  present  El  Moghar 
(The  Caves),  twenty-five  miles  from  Gibeon 
along  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  where  several 
caves  are  found,  the  only  ones,  apparently, 
in  the  district  Summeil  is  a  very  long 
distance  from  Gibeon,  and  if  we  are  to 
identify  this  with  Makkedah,  which  there 
appears  no  ground  for  doing,  supernatural 
assistance  would  have  been  required  in  more 
than  one  way  for  so  protracted  a  pursuit 
during  the  same  day. 

Ver.  11.— Great  stones  ftom  heaven. 
Calraet  has  taken  great  trouble  to  collect 
evidence  for  showers  of  actual  stones  from 
heaven  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel.  But 
the  next  sentence  of  the  verse  states  that 
they  were  /laiZstones,  Tl^  ''^3?^?.  And  even 
if  there  were  not  sufl&cient  evidence  of  the 
fall  of  hailstones  large  enough  to  do  great 
destruction  to  man  and  beast,  we  might  fall 
back  upon  the  theory  that  this  was  a  miracu- 
lous hailstorm,  since  the  whole  history 
teems  with  miraculous  intervention.  But 
in  point  of  fact  this  is  unuecessaiy.  We 
need  not  go  further  back  than  the  famous 
Btorm  of  August  2nd,  1879,  for  an  account 
»f  hailstones  of  enormous  size  falling  within 
fifty  miles  of  London.  And  in  tropical 
•limatas  still  more  destroctive  storms  are  of 


no  infrequent  occurrence.     Every  treatise 

on  physical  geography  teems  with  instances. 
Masius  refers  to  the  well-known  story  of  the 
relief  afforded  by  a  sudden  shower  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  army,  which  he  follows 
Eusebius  in  thinking  attributable  to  Chris- 
tian prayers,  but  which  the  emperor,  in  a 
medal  struck  on  the  occasion,  attributed  to 
Jupiter  Pluvius  (see  Neander,  ♦  Hist,  of 
Christian  Church,'  vol.  i.).  He  also  cites 
the  verses  of  Claudian  on  a  similar  victory 
of  Theodosius : 

*  O  nimlnm  dilecte  Deo,  tibi  militat  ather 
Et  conjarati  Teniant  ad  piDelia  venti." 

They  were  more  which  died  with  hail- 
stones. A  conclusive  proof,  both  to  the 
Israehtes  and  their  antagonists,  that  the 
victory  was  owing  rather  to  the  favour  of 
God  than  to  the  power  of  man,  and  suggest- 
ing the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy 
Name  give  glory"  (Psa.  cxv.  1).  See  also 
Deut.  ix.  4,  6.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while 
to  remark  that  the  printers  have  modern- 
ized this  passage.  For  more  the  original 
edition  has  mog ;  cf.  Shakspeare's  'Lover's 
Complaint,'  line  47 — '*  Found  yet  mo  letters 
sadly  penned  in  blood."  *'  Faith  and  troth 
they  would  no  mo^*  (Greene,  '  Shepherd's 
Ode '). 

Ver.  12.— Then,  T^{.  See  ch.  viil  80. 
The  period  is  here  more  strictly  defined  by 
the  addition  of  the  words, '  *  on  the  day  when 
the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before 
the  children  of  Israel."  Spake  Joshua  to 
the   Lord.      The    preposition    ?  (Hterally, 

"  to")  used  here,  has  a  variety  of  meanings 
in  Hebrew.  It  is  employed  in  such  a  phrase 
as  "  a  Psalm  of  David "  (hterally,  **  to 
David  "),  but  the  sense  requires  "  by."  So 
in  Psa.  iii.  9  (8  in  our  version) ;  Isa.  zxii.  5, 
(fee.  It  has  the  sense  "  on  account  of " 
in  Gen.  iv.  23  (where  it  is  rendered  *•  to  *' 
in  our  version) ;  but  the  sense  requires 
*'in  return  for,"  •*  on  account  of."  So 
also  in  Joshua  ix.  9,  where  our  version 
renders  ♦'  because  of."  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  verse  it  signifies  "before"  (see 
note  there).  In  a  passage  so  much  disputed 
as  this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  original.  Though  the 
rendering,  *'  to  the  Lord,"  is  the  natural 
and  obvious  one,  the  other  meanings  cannot 
be  excluded.  The  more  probable  rendering 
is  that  in  the  text.  Yet,  as  no  address  to 
God  is  afterwards  recorded,  the  meaning 
may  be  "  by,"  t.«.,  by  the  inspiration  of,  or 
*♦  because  of,"  i.e. ,  on  account  of  the  great 
success  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,  and 
which  he  earnestly  desired  to  complete ;  or 
"before,"  as  though  Joshua  spolM  with  a 
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consciousness  of  God's  immediate  presence 
and  help.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  re- 
markable passage  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Introduction.    In  the  sight  of  IsraeL 

Wy^?,  "before  the  eyes  of."  This  brings 
the  scene  vividly  before  our  eyes  :  the  storm 
rolling  away  over  the  mountains,  the  enemy 
in  full  retreat  and  wild  confusion,  the  sun 
bursting  forth  from  behind  the  clouds,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  sight  of 
all  his  troops,  perhaps  on  the  crest  of  the 
eminence  on  which  Gibeon  stands,  or  per- 
haps at  Upper  Beth-horon  (see  note  on  ver. 
10),  uttering  his  sublime  apostrophe  to  the 
**  two  great  lights  "  which  God  had  given  to 
mankind,  not  to  withdraw  their  presence 
until  the  Lord  had  "avenged  him  of  his 
adversaries."  The  battle  had  been  short, 
but  decisive.  The  Israelites  had  no  doubt 
(ver.  9)  fallen  upon  the  enemy  unawares  at 
the  dawn  of  day  as  they  were  preparing  for 
the  attack  on  Gibeon.  A  few  hours  had 
sufficed  to  put  them  to  the  rout,  out  the 
utmost  expedition  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  their  destruction  before  the  dark- 
ness set  in.  Hence  the  ejaculation  of  the 
Jewish  commander  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  namely, 
of  utterly  annihilating  that  vast  host  before 
light  failed,  flashed  upon  him.  Sun,  stand 
thou  stilL  The  poetic  form  of  this  passage 
is  clsar  to  every  one  who  has  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  For  the  Book  of  Jasher,  from 
which  it  is  apparently  a  quotation  (see  Intro- 
duction, Sec.  2).  Stand  thou  still.  This 
is  not  the  literal  rendering  of  the  original. 
In  no  other  passage  has  the  verb  DDT  this 

sense.  The  sense  "  stand  still  "  here  would 
seem  to  be  an  inference  from  ver.  14.  The 
literal  rendering  is,  "be  dumb."  Hence 
in  Exod.  xv.  16,  and  in  Lam.  ii.  10,  it  signi- 
fies to  be  dumb  with  amazement  or  terror. 
In  1  Sam.  xiv.  9  it  seems  to  mean,  * '  stay 
your  advance"  ("tarry,"  Authorised  Ver- 
sion), and  the  word  rendered  "  stand  still " 
in  the  last  part  of  the  verse  is  IDy.  See 
also  Psa.  iv.  6  (Heb.),  where  it  is  rendered 
"  be  still,"  i.e.,  "  be  silent ;  "  and  Job  xxx. 
27,  and  Lam.  ii.  18.  The  word  must  not 
therefore  be  pressed  to  mean  that  the  sun's 
course  was  completely  arrested  in  the 
heavens.  All  that  can  be  assumed  is  that 
it  did  not  set  until  the  people  were  avenged 
of  their  enemies.  The  passage  is  evidently 
part  of  a  triumphal  song,  like  that  recorded 
in  Judges  v.,  where  in  ver.  20  there  is  a  very 
gimilar  thought,  which  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  interpreting  literally.  Upon  Gibeon. 
Beth-horon  was  north-west  of  Gibeon.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  would  perhaps  bo, 
**  Sun,  rettt  thou  (i.e. ,  cease  not  to  shine) 


in  (or  upon)  Gibeon."  In  the  valley  of  AJa- 
lon.  The  valley  of  the  deer,  according  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  word  for  valley  is  Emek  here 
(LXX.  <pdf,ayt).  See  note  on  ch.  viii.  13. 
Ajalon  became  afterwards  a  Levitical  city 
(see  ch.  xxi.  24),  and  was  in  the  inheritance 
of  Dan  (ch.  xix.  42).  See  also  1  Sam.  xiv. 
31.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  modern 
Yalo  (so  Kobinson,  Vandevelde,  and  Con- 
der),  and  was  therefore  four  hours'  journey 
westward  from  Gibeon.  It  was  possibly  near 
the  time  of  full  moon,  and  Joshua  called  for 
the  light  of  the  moon  to  help  him  when  the 
sun  had  set.  The  very  fact  of  his  having  called 
upon  the  moon  to  come  to  his  assistance  is 
an  argument  against  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.  The  moon  could  have 
been  no  help  to  him  as  long  as  the  sun  was 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  moon  must  have  been  already  in  the 
heavens,  or  why  should  Joshua  have  ad- 
dressed her?  This  may  have  been  the 
case,  and  he  might  thus  have  adjured  the 
moon  to  give  him  her  help  after  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  by  which  time  he  would  have 
arrived  at  Ajalon,  a  supposition  which  is 
quite  consistent  with  probability. 

Ver.  13. — The  moon  stayed.  The  word 
^DV,  which  does  mean  to  stand  still,  is  used 
here.  See  also  Habak.  iii.  11.  But  if  we 
are  to  apply  it  to  the  moon  and  not  to  the 
light  of  the  moon,  where  would  be  the  use 
of  the  moon's  standing  still  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon,  when  she  would  be  low  down  in  the 
sky  westward,  and  incapable  of  rendering 
Joshua  any  help  ?  If  we  regard  the  light  of 
the  moon  as  meant,  there  is  no  phrase  more 
common  in  poetry  and  poetic  prose  than  to 
speak  of  moonl^eams  "  resting  "  upon  an 
object.  The  people.  The  word  here  is 
^p.     See  note  on  ch.  v.  6.    The  Book  of 

Jasher.  See  Introduction,  Note  vi.  And  the 
sun  stood  stilL  Here  the  word  np^*  is  u  ed 
of  the  sun.  But,  as  before,  it  refers  natur- 
ally enough  to  the  sun's  light.  The  declin- 
ing sun  continued  to  shine  upon  Gibeon, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  the  descent 
from  Beth-horon  the  Upper,  and  on  the 
whole  region  throughout  which  the  fugitive 
Canaanites  were  scattered.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  all  the  discomfited  host  fled  in 
one  direction,  and  possibly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeon  itself  there  remained  quite 
enough  of  the  scattered  portions  of  the  host 
to  need  urgently  the  sun's  light  to  complete 
their  destruction.  The  midst  The  Hebrew 
here  is  not  the  usual  word  for  midst.  It 
signifies  literally,  the  half.  About  a  whole 
day.  Literally,  as  a  perfect  day.  The 
LXX.  renders  ov  irpoanropivtro  tig  dvandc  tiQ 
TtXoi  Tffifpac  fiidg,  and  the  Vulgate, "  Non  fes- 
tinavit  occumbere  spatio  uniuB  diei."   Wbal 
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is  the  piedie  meaning  of  this  passage  it  is 
diflBcult  to  lay.  The  language  is  very  ob- 
Boure.  It  has  been  usually  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  sun  remained  in  the  heavens 
twelve  hours  longer  than  usual.  But  this, 
though  the  most  natural,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
words,  ••  did  not  hasten  to  go  down  as  a 
perfect  day,"  cannot  be  proved  to  have  this 
meaning.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
precise  meaning  on  them.  They  belong 
rather  to  the  domain  of  poetry  than  history, 
and  their  language  is  that  of  hyperbole 
rather  than  of  exact  narration  of  facts. 
Consequently,  we  are  not  entitled  to  build 
conclusions  upon  them,  or  draw  arguments 
from  them.  It  seems  tolerably  clear  that 
twelve  additional  hours  could  hardly  have 
been  required  by  the  Israelites  for  the  com- 
plete extermination  of  their  enemies. 

Ver.  14.— There  was  no  day  like  that 
before  it  or  after  it.  Cf.  for  this  expression 
2  Kings  xviii.  5;  xxiiL  22,  25. 

Ver.  15. — And  Joshua  returned.  The 
historian  had  at  first  intended  to  complete 
his  narrative  of  these  transactions  here. 
But  he  seems  to  have  altered  his  intention, 
and  added  the  execution  of  the  five  kings 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining  cities 
of  southern  Palestine  which  had  adhered  to 
the  league,  as  well  as  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours. He  then  (ver.  43)  repeats  what  he 
had  subjoined  here.  It  is  not  contended 
(see  Introduction)  that  the  Book  of  Joshua 
could  not  have  been  compiled  from  accounts 
previously  existing,  though  a  different  view 
has  been  taken  in  this  commentary.  But 
what  is  denied  is  (1)  that  this  was  an  unin- 
telUgent  or  perfunctory  compilation,  and  (2) 
that  we  can  at  this  distance  of  time,  by  the 
simple  evidence  of  style,  disintegrate  and 
separate  into  contradictory  fragments  the 
various  portions  of  earlier  histories,  which  we 
find  here  digested  into  a  whole.  Some  copies 
of  the  LXX.  leave  the  verse  out  altogether. 

Ver.  16.— In  a  cave.  "  In  the  cave  "  ac- 
eording  to  the  Masoretic  pointing.  So  the 
LXX.,  rb  oTrr]\aiov.  Dr.  Maclear  remarks 
on  the  number  of  caves  in  Palestine  (see 
Gen.  xix.  30;  Judg.  xx.  47),  as  well  as  the 
well-known  caves  of  Adullam  and  Engedi 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  xxiv.  3),  and  the  cave  in 
which  a  hmidred  prophets  were  concealed 
by  Obadiah  (1  Kings  xviii.  4).  Also  see 
note  on  ch.  ii.  22.  But  Lieut.  Conder 
beheves  that  in  this  particular  neighbour- 
hood there  were  few  caves.  See  note  on 
Makkedah  above,  ver.  10.  For  **  these  five 
kings"  the  original  has  simply  "five kings." 
The  order  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Joshua's 
Adjuration,  and  the  aeoount  of  the  flight  of 
Ibe  fims  kuBgi.  Compare  Ter.  11  with  ver.  20. 


Ver.  19.— And  stay  ye  not.  The  original 
is  stronger,  and  as  for  you,  stand  not  stilL 
The  active  general  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  of  annihilating  the  enemy 
by  the  important  news  that  the  brads  of 
the  confederacy  were  in  his  hands.  He 
takes  immediate  measures  to  secure  their 
persons,  but  for  the  present  throws  his 
whole  strength,  as  well  as  that  of  his  army, 
into  the  task  of  following  up  the  advantage 
he  has  gained.  And  smite  the  hindmost 
of  them.  Literally,  "  and  tail  them,"  a 
verb  denominative  from  33T,  tail.  The 
LXX.  renders  icara\d)8ere  rriv  oupayiav.  The 
word  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  its  obvious  meaning  is  as  the  text. 
Comp.  also  the  Vulgate,  extremos  quosque 
fugientium  ceedite. 

Ver.  20. — Until  they  were  consimied.  An 
expression  not  necessarily  involving  tiia 
destruction  of  every  individual,  but  the 
entire  annihilation  of  them  as  an  army.  A 
few  scattered  fugitives  only  remained,  who 
sought  the  protection  of  the  fortified  towns. 
*'  Si  ea  quaB  per  Moysen  de  tabemaculo  vel 
sacrificiis,  et  omni  iUo  cultu  adumbrabantur, 
typus  et  umbra  dicuntur  esse  ccelestium, 
sine  dubio  et  bella  qu8B  per  Jesum  geruntur, 
et  regum  et  hostium  strages,  coelestium 
rerum  umbra  et  typus  esse  dicenda  Bunt, 
eorum  duntaxat  bellorum  qute  Dominus 
noster  Jesus  cum  suo  exercitu  et  magistra- 
tibus  id  est  credentium  populis  atque 
eorum  ducibus  contra  diabolum  et  ejus 
angelos  prashatur "  (Grig.,  Hom.  12  on 
Joshua).  Fenced  cities.  These  were  (1) 
waUed,  (2)  crowned  with  battlements  (m35), 
and  (3)  defended  by  towers.  See  for  further 
information  the  article  in  Smith's  '  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible.' 

Vct.  21.— Makkedah.  Beoaofe  Joshna, 
in  his  resolute  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  had 
not  forgotten  the  important  inteUigenC/O  re- 
ported to  him  concerning  the  kings.  Most 
likely  the  pursuit  lasted  one  or  two  days. 
After  the  return  to  Makkedah  the  execution 
of  the  kings  was  carried  out  with  much  cere- 
mony (ver.  24),  and  their  bodies  hung  up 
before  all  Israel,  not  so  much  as  a  memorial 
of  the  victory,  as  to  impress  upon  the  Israel- 
ites the  duty  of  exterminating  their  enemies, 
a  duty  which  the  after  history  of  the  twelve 
tribes  shows  them  to  have  been  very  prone  to 
forget.  None  moved  his  tongue  against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Literally, 
He  did  not  sharpen  against  the  children  of 
Israel,  against  a  man,  his  tongue.  The 
Hebrew  construction  here  is  somewhat  un- 
usual.   Honbigant  and  Maurer  suppose  that 

7  is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  and  that  ^iijt 

is  the  subject  of  the  sentenee.     They  wonld 
translate  ag  the  LXX.,  '*  no  man  miittei«4 
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with  hi§  tongue  against  the  children  of 
Israel."  But  Keil  and  Rosenmuller  prefer 
a  rendering  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  none  moved  (or  sharpened)  his 
tongue  against  the  children  of  Israel,  not 
against  a  single  man  of  them.  And  this  is  a 
far  more  forcible  way  of  expressing  the  awe 
in  which  they  were  held.  A  still  stronger 
expression  is  to  be  found  in  Exod.  xi.  7 ; 
of.  Judith  'i.  19. 

Ver.  23.— The  kin^  of  Jerusalem.  The 
names  of  the  kings  are  mentioned  to  em- 
phasise the  significance  of  the  action  re- 
corded in  the  next  verse.  The  LXX.  has 
'OboWaji  again  here. 

Ver.  24.— Which  went  with  Mm.  There  is 
a  very  unusual  Hebrew  phrase  here.  Not  only 
is  the  article  used  instead  of  the  relative 
pronoun  "W^  which  occasionally  occurs,  as  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  17,  but  the  form  of  the  verb 
is  Arabic.  None  of  the  commentators  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact,  and 
perhaps  the  suggestion  of  Houbigant  is  to 

be  adopted,  that  the  t?  which  follows  -ID/n 
has  been  accidentally  doubled  by  the  tran- 
scriber. Kennicott  thinks  that  some  Arabic 
transcriber  has  inadvertently  given  the  verb 
an  Arabic  form,  which  is  very  improbable. 
Keil  thinks  that  it  is  a  sort  of  intermediate 
step  between  the  more  ancient  termination 
]-1  and  the  more  modern  one  in  •").  But  if 
80,  it  is  strange  that  we  should  only  meet 
with  it  twice  in  Holy  tkripture.  Havernick 
(Introduction,  §  22  B)  regards  it  as  an 
archaic  form.  Put  your  feet  on  the  necks 
of  these  kings.  This  was  a  most  common 
Oriental  practice,  as  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments  prove.  Calvin  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  "  boundless  arrogance  " 
of  the  act  by  the  Divine  command.  But,  as 
Keil  remarks,  it  was  a  **  symbolical  act, 
intended  to  inspirit  the  people."  See  also 
Psa.  ex.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  The  fact  that  this 
was  done,  not  by  Joshua,  but  by  the  captains 
^pVi^  from  n^*!"?  to  cut  off),  /.«.,  the  inferior 
oflicers  of  the  Israelitish  army,  makes  a 
wide  distinction  between  this  and  the  usual 
arrogance  of  Oriental  conquerors,  and  marks 
the  very  great  moral  superiority  of  Joshua 
over  any  other  leader  known  to  history 
either  in  his  own  time  or  in  subsequent  ages. 
For  whereas  the  act  was  usually  an  act  of 
arrogant  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
himself,  here  the  leader  modestly  disclaims 
any  such  superiority,  and  calls  upon  his 
■ubordinates  to  assume  it,  as  a  sign  that 
the  Israelitish  people,  whose  representatives 
they  were,  should  triumph  over  all  their 
enemies.  The  next  verse  explains  the 
reason  of  the  injunction.  To  the  kings 
themselves  nro  insolence  was  displayed,  for 


it  was  but  the  well-known  and  perfectly 
understood  sjnnbol  of  their  undeniable  con- 
dition of  subjection  at  that  moment.  But, 
of  course,  we  are  not  to  look  for  that  gentle- 
ness and  humanity  in  bo  far  distant  an  age, 
which  would  at  the  present  day  be  shown  by 
a  Christian  general,  or  even  for  the  modera- 
tion and  clemency  displayed  in  the  hour  of 
victory  by  an  Alexander,  a  Scipio,  a  Caesar, 
trained  under  the  maxims  of  Latin  and 
Greek  philosophy.  See  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  Introduction.  Origan 
remarks  here,  '*Atque  utinam  Dominus 
mens  Jesus  filius  Dei  mibi  istud  conce(;at, 
et  jubeat  me  pedibus  meis  conculcare 
spiritum  fornicationis,  et  calcare  super 
cervices  spiritus  iracundias  et  furoris,  cal- 
care avaritiae  dsBmonem,  calcare  jactantiam, 
conterere  pedibus  superbisB  spiritum." 

Ver.  25.  —  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed. 
As  Keil  remarks,  these  are  the  very  words 
which  God  used  to  Joshua  when  He  bade 
him  enter  upon  his  great  task.  See  ch.  i.  9. 
So  now  may  the  experience  of  one  Christian 
in  the  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil  be 
imparted  as  encouragement  to  another.  Ye 
fight.  The  word  "  ye  "  is  emphatic.  Perhaps 
Joshua  would  convey  the  idea  tbat  the 
Israelites  were  not  to  attribute  their  succesB 
to  their  leader,  or  to  any  Divine  favour 
resting  upon  him  as  an  individual,  but  to 
believe  that,  as  long  as  they  served  God 
faithfully,  His  presence  would  be  as  much 
with  them  as  it  was  at  that  particular  time 
and  under  that  particular  leader. 

Ver.  26. — And  hanged  them.  This  was 
also  a  symbolical  act,  intended  to  encourage 
Israel  in  their  warfare.  All  that  day,  until 
its  close,  were  the  bodies  of  the  five  kings 
visible  to  the  whole  host,  to  remind  them 
of  the  signal  victory  God  had  vouchsafed 
them.  The  same  thing  had  been  done  at 
Ai.     See  ch.  viii.  29. 

Ver.  27.— At  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  See  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Joshua  set 
the  example  to  the  IsraeUtes  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  law.  And  we  may  observe 
that  this  law  is  only  to  be  found  in  Deu- 
teronomy. On  the  "  Deuteronomist "  theory 
we  have  to  suppose  that  the  Deuteronomist, 
with  a  lynx  eye  to  the  chance  of  recom- 
mending the  provisions  which  he  had  in- 
vented, and  to  the  importance  of  represent- 
ing Joshua  as  a  strict  observer  of  them, 
inserted  this  piece  of  detail  with  an  obvioui 
purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  thattbis  should  be 
almost  the  only  "  Deuteronomist  "  precept 
thus  emphasised.  We  find  it  noticed  above 
(ch.  viii.  29),  and  in  both  cases  the  obvioui 
explanation  is  that  this  sign  of  triumph 
made  a  great  impression  on  those  who 
witnessed  it,  and  that  it  was  carried  out  in 
strict  fulfilment  of  euactmenta  already  exist- 
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ing.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  attempt  in  ch.  viii.  30 — 36  to 
emphasise  thus  the  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand in  Deut.  xivii.  2 — 8.  It  is  from 
minute  details  of  this  kind,  which  escape 
the  superficial  observer,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  estab- 
hshed.  Until  this  very  day.  The  form  of 
the  expression  here  is  singularly  different 
from  the  expression  found  elsewhere  when 
the  meaning  suggested  by  the  Authorized 
Version  is  to  be  conveyed.  But  for  tlie  word 
1]}  we  should  translate  "on  the  self -same 
day,"  as  in  Gen.  vii.  13,  &o.  1}}  may  be  a 
slip  of  the  pen  for  ?y  which  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  of  time  (ouly,  if  at  all,  in  Psa. 
xlviii.  15,  and  Prov.  xxv.  11),  though  the 
idiom  is  found  in  Arabic,  in  Greek  (as  in 
Itt'  I'lfjuin),  in  German  (as  in  auf  den  Tag.) 
and  in  English,  "  on  that  day ; "  or  we  may, 
with  Keil,  refer  back  to  ver.  18,  and  trans- 
late "they  cast  them  into  the  cave  where 
they  had  been  hid,  and  where  they  had 
placed  great  stones  unto  that  very  day." 
For  there  may  have  been  an  interval  of 
several  days  between  the  confinement  of 
the  kings  in  the  cave  and  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  Joshua.    See  note  on  ver.  21. 

Ver.  28. — And  that  day,  i.e.,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon.  Not  only  did 
Joshua  smite  his  enemies  "unto  Mak- 
kedah,"  but  the  incarceration  of  the  kings 
in  a  cave  at  Makkedah  showed  that  in  the 
headlong  flight  of  the  enemy,  Makkedah, 
which  though  not  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  cities  of  the  confederation,  was 
no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  implicated  in 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while 
Libnah,  Debir,  and  Makkedah  are  mentioned 
among  the  cities  destroyed  in  this  campaign, 
though  they  are  not  named  among  the  cities 
of  the  league,  Jarmuth,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  iM  one  of  the  cities  named,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  with  the 
rest.  With  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Literally, 
"  to  the  mouth  of  the  sword,"  from  its 
devouring  character.  All  the  souls.  All 
the  human  beings.  The  ban  under  which 
everything  in  Jericho  was  laid  did  not 
apply  to  the  other  cities,  though  (see  note 
on  ch.  viii.*:  26)  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  were  to  be  exterminated. 

Ver.  29. — ^All  Israel.  The  expression  is 
not  to  be  pressed  in  a  literal  sense.  ♦♦  All 
Israel "  is  simply  equivalent  to  *•  all  his 
disposable  troops."  Llhnah.  This  belonged 
to  the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  See  note  on 
ch.  ix.  1;  also  ch.  zv.  42.  It  became  a 
Levitical  dty.  It  revolted  from  Jndah  in 
the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  22).  It 
seems  to  have  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
rfnoo  we  find  ii  not  inoloded  in  tho  oonquesi 


of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  undergoes  a  siege  among  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah  (2  Kiugs  xviii.  13 ; 
xix.  8).  The  cause  (see  Blunt  *  Unde- 
signed Coincidences,'  part  ii.  27)  of  this 
return  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Levites  cast 
off  the  authority  of  Joram  "  because  he  had 
forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers "  (2 
Chron.  xxi.  10,  11).  It  probably  remained 
independent — for  it  was  not  likely  to  have 
joined  itself  to  Israel,  either  from  geo- 
graphical position  or  religious  principles — 
until  the  accession  of  Joash  terminated  the 
connection  between  the  royal  house  of 
Judah  and  the  descendants  of  the  wicked 
Abab.  Libnah,  or  the  white  city,  has  been 
identified  with  Tell  es  Safieh,  the  Blanche 
Garde  of  the  Crusaders.  See  Stanley,  *  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  pp.  207,  258.  Lieut. 
Conder,  however,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit  Jibrin,  and  Capt. 
Warren  believes  he  has  found  it  at  Ibna. 
Vandevelde  suggests  yet  another  site. 
But  Lieut.  Conder's  description  of  the  hill 
on  which  Tell  es  Safieh  stands  as  "  a  white 
precipice  of  many  hnndred  feet"  ('  Pal.  Ex  pi. 
Fund,  Quart.  Paper,'  July,  1875),  would  ac- 
count for  the  name  Libnah. 

Ver.  31. — And  Joshua  passed.  No  indica- 
tion of  time  is  given  in  the  rest  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  campaign  was  probably  an  affair 
of  some  weeks,  though  none  of  the  cities 
could  have  made  a  prolonged  resistance. 

Ver.  33.— Then  Horam  king  of  Gezer.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  as  Gezer  lay  somewhat 
out  of  the  hne  of  march,  Joshua  did  not 
capture  it.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
alleged  carelessness  of  our  compiler,  who  is 
credited  with  having  put  together  shreds  of 
the  various  narratives  in  the  most  perfunc- 
tory manner,  he  takes  care  to  add  (ch.  xvi. 
10)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer  were  not 
driven  out.  In  like  manner,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Hebron,  the  people  of  which 
mnst  have  at  once  chosen  another  king, 
he  carefully  omits  the  mention  of  the 
king  in  the  cities  which  had  lost  their 
kings  in  the  battle  before  Gibeon.  See 
also  note  on  ver.  32.  Thus  a  careful 
examination  of  the  narrative  puts  the 
care  and  accuracy  of  the  history  very 
carefully  before  us.  With  regard  to  the 
situation  of  Gezer,  it  has  been  accurately 
determined  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  The  Levitical  boundaries,  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions,  signifying 
the  boundary  of  Gezer,  have  been  discovered 
by  M.  Ganneau  (see  •  Quarterly  Paper'  for 
October,  1874).  Tell  el  Jezer  was  first 
identified  by  M.  Gannean  with  Gezer.  Con- 
tinuing his  researches,  he  found  on  a  slab 
of  rock  nearly  horizontal  and  very  nearly 
two  inches  in  length  a  bilingual  insoiiptioi|« 
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in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  signifying  the  limit  of 
Gazer  ("ITi  DHn).  Since  the  inscription  is 
Greek  and  Tabnudical  in  its  character  (the 
word  Dinn  has  not  the  signification  of 
••  limit  "  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  it  must, 
in  spite  of  tbe  early  form  of  the  letters, 
belong  to  a  period  long  subsequent  tc  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  M.  Ganneau  suggests 
the  Maccabean  period.  (See  below.)  But  it 
is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  re-measurement 
in  aooordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Kam.  XXXV.  5.  Some  have  supposed  the 
above  to  have  been  designed  to  fix  the  limit 
of  the  sabbath  day's  journey.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  served  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Levitical  and  the  tribal  terri- 
tory, the  more  especially  as  the  words  are 
BO  placed  as  to  be  read  by  one  entering  the 
town.  It  was  a  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xxi. 
21 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  67),  or  at  least  assigned  to 
the  Levites ;  but  Judg.  i.  29  shows  that  the 
Canaan  itish  population  lived  on  with  the 
Levites.  It  may  have  been  the  nondescript 
character  of  the  population  that  caused  it 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  ix. 
16,  where  note  that  the  Canaanites  had 
never  been  driven  out) ;  but  when  Solomon 
espoused  his  daughter  he  restored  Gezer  to 
Israel.  Under  the  same  name  Gazara  it  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace.  ix.  52  ;  2  Mace.  x.  32).  From 
tlie  latter  passage  we  learn  that  it  was  "  a 
very  strong  hold."  It  retains  its  old  name, 
being  now  known  as  Tell  el  Jezer. 

Ver.  36. — Went  up.  The  accuracy  of  the 
geographical  details  must  here  be  noticed. 
Joshua  *•  passes  "  from  one  city  to  another 
in  the  plain.  He  "  goes  up  "  to  Hebron, 
which  is  situated  among  the  hills.  See  note 
on  ver.  3 ;  cf.  also  ch.  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12. 
Il9bron.  Commentators  of  the  school  of 
Maurer  and  De  Wette  regard  the  taking  of 
Hebron  and  Debir  as  irreconcilable  with 
ch.  xi.  21,  xiv.  12,  xy.  13—17.  But  this  is 
))y  no  means  certain.  The  operations  of 
J I  )shua  were  sudden,  and,  so  far  as  they  went, 
tli'cisive.  But  it  is  never  pretended  that  his 
conquest  of  soutbern  Palestine  was  com- 
plete. It  is  impossible  to  assert  this  in  the 
f.ice  of  Buch  passages  as  ch.  xvi.  10,  xvii.  12, 
1 3 ,  and  especially  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact 
as  the  continued  existence  of  the  Philistine 
l'(jwer.  Joshua  extirpated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  he  took,  but  there  were  many 
others—  some  of  at  least  equal  importance 
• — which  he  did  not  take.  We  may  instance 
Gaza,  Gatb,  and  Ashdod.  See  ch.  xi.  22. 
Their  inhabitants  came  and  occupied  again 
the  cities  which  Joshua  had  destroyed,  first 
when  he  was  engaged  in  operations  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  again  when  the  Israehtes 
had  begun  to  repose  upon  their  laurels,  and  to 
ue^jlect  the  task  God  bad  set  them,  namely. 


the  complete  extermination  of  the  Canaanite 
race  from  Palestine.  Thus  Joshua  returned 
from  the  north  and  found  a  large  part  of 
the  country  he  had  subdued  reoccupied  by 
tbe  giant  tribes  of  the  south.  He  "  cut 
them  off  from  Hebron  and  Debir,"  t.«.,  he 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  those  cities, 
but  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  second 
of  either.  Yet  at  a  later  period  they  still 
lurked  in  the  neighbourhood  (ch.  xiv.  12), 
perhaps  in  the  mountain  fastnessess  (a  vei-y 
common  thing  in  the  history  of  nations,  as 
the  history  of  our  own  country,  of  the 
Basques  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Swiss  free- 
dom shows),  and  were  strong  enough  to 
regam  Debir  (ch.  xv,  17).  Jerusalem  itself 
(see  note  on  ver.  1)  had  a  similar  fate. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  the  Israelites 
were  unable  to  hold  it  permanently  (ch.  xv. 
63 ;  cf.  Judg.  i.  8,  21).  And  such  expres- 
sions as  '•  all  the  cities  thereof  "  show  that 
the  south  of  Palestine  was  thickly  populated. 
Each  city  was,  like  Gibeon,  the  head  of  a 
small  confederacy.  And  as  the  chief  cities 
smitten  by  Joshua  would  have  been  but  a 
tithe  of  the  confederations  existing  in  the 
south,  the  task  of  reoccnpying  must  have 
been  an  easy  one.  It  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Judges  i.  that  Caleb  took  Hebron  and 
Debir  after  Joshua's  death. 

Ver.  38. — And  Joshua  returned.  Rather, 
Joshua  turned.  Debir  was  not  on  the  way 
back  from  Hebron  to  Eglon,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  His  march  was  now  south- 
ward instead  of  eastward.  Debir.  A  city 
of  importance,  since  only  Hebron  and  it  are 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  campaign  aa 
having  cities  dependent  on  them.  It  is  also 
called  Kirjath-Sepher  (Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg. 
i.  11),  and  Kirjath-Sannah  (ch.  xv.  49).  The 
first  name  signifies  "  the  city  of  the  Dook," 
from  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  it  wai 
the  seat  of  what  we  should  now  call  an  uni- 
versity. Eecent  discoveries  have  rendered 
this  supposition  by  no  means  improbable, 
'ihe  Hittite  remains  have  proved  thatpeojile 
to  have  been  a  more  influential  and  intellec- 
tual people  in  early  times  than  had  ever 
been  supposed  until  lately.  Others  have 
suggested  that  it  was  the  abode  of  an  oracle, 
which  is  rendered  probable  if  Debir  be  con 
nected  with  "131  word.  The  meaning  of 
Kirjath-Sannah  is  by  no  means  clear.  Some 
have  derived  it  from  the  Arabic  •'  sunna," 
law,  or  doctrine  (whence  the  Sunnite  sect 
among  the  Mohammedans),  and  some  from 
njip  or  njp,  a  palm  branch,  or  more  pro- 
bably a  thorn-bush.  Bitter  thinks  that  both 
Kirjath-Sepher  and  Kirjath-Sannah  imp'.jr 
the  place  where  the  public  records  were  kept. 
Perhaps  what  is  meant  is  that,  like  Mona 
or  Anglesea  to  the  Dmids,  Debir  was  the 
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home  of  the  Canaanitish  religious  traditions. 
Debir  appears  as  Dapur  in  the  list  of  forti- 
fied cities  in  Canaan  captured  by  Seti  I.  and 
Rameses  II.  of  Egypt.  They  are  depicted 
on  the  monumental  records.  See  Tomkins, 
'  Studies  of  the  Time  of  Abraham,'  p.  84. 
Debir  has  lately  been  identified  by  the 
Palestine  Survey.  Lieut.  Conder  ('  Quarterly 
Taper,'  Jan.,  1875,  p.  48)  fixes  it  at  El  Dho- 
heriyeh  or  Dh&heriyeh.  The  identification 
depends  upon  the  passages  ch.  xv.  19,  and 
Judg.  i.  15.  See  note  on  the  former.  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  as  follows : 
1.  Debir  (see  last  note)  was  southward  of 
Hebron.  2.  The  circumstances  require  an  arid 
locality,  but  within  a  moderate  distance  two 
sets  of  springs,  or  pools  of  water.  3.  There 
must  be  signs  of  ancient  dwellings,  and,  as 
Debir  was  a  royal  city,  it  must  be  the  con- 
verging point  of  the  various  roads.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  El  Dhaheriyeh. 
The  rock  excavations,  the  sign  of  the  most 
ancient  dwellings,  are  plentiful  there ;  an- 
cient roads  are  found  converging  in  all 
directions.  And  six  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  the  village  fourteen  springs,  or  pools,  are 
found,  some  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  some 
lower  down,  and  some  at  a  lower  level  still. 
The  distance  of  these  from  Debir  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  narrative.  They  are 
too  far  off  to  be  included  as  a  matter  of 
course  within  the  boundaries  of  Debir,  and 
would  naturally  enough  become  the  object 
of  such  a  petition  as  Achsah  is  said  to  have 
preferred  in  the  passage  above  cited.  Wil- 
son's 'Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.  351,  speaks 
of  the  excavations  here,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  their  antiquity.  He 
describes  the  inhabitants  as  living  in  them. 
But  he  remarks — and  it  is  a  singular  confir- 
mation of  Lieut.  Gender's  subsequent  dis- 
covery— that  the  sites  of  five  out  of  the  ten 
cities  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Debir 
in  Josh.  XV.  48 — 51,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dhaheriyeh 
(ibid.  p.  353).  From  this  passage  and 
some  others,  however,  Knobel  has  antici- 
pated Lieut.  Conder's  suggestion.  He  de- 
scribes Thaharijeh,  as  he  calls  it,  as  on  the 
high  road  from  Gaza,  with  ruins  of  great 
antiquity,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
which,  though  barren  in  appearance  and 
destitute  of  trees  and  arable  land,  is  yet  rich 
in  pasture.  But  he  says  nothing  of  the 
springs,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  the 
evidence  complete.  Eitter's  description  of 
the  place  as  the  *•  first  place  of  importance  '* 
on  arriving  in  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
as  the  meeting-place  of  the  roads  from  Beer- 
sheba,  from  Gaza  and  Egypt,  and  from 
Petra  and  Sinai,  confirm  Lieut.  Gender's 
Tiew,  but  Bitter  does  not  seem  to  have 
Identified  it  wil^  Debir,  though  he  regards 


it  as  "  one  of  a  series  of  fortresses  designed 
to  protect  the  southern  frontier  of  Judsea  * 
(iii.  193,  288).  It  became  a  Levitical  oitj 
(ch.  xxi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  58). 

Ver.  40. — So  Joshua  smote.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  defined  locale  of  Joshua's 
operations.  He  smote  '  *  the  hills,"  or  rathei 
the  "  hill-country,"  a  tract  of  country  ex- 
tending  from  Jerusalem  southward.  This 
Hmestone  range  formed  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  south,  now  often  spoken  of  by 
travellers  by  its  Hebrew  name  of  Negeb, 
was,  as  the  name  signifies,  an  almost  waste 
district  of  limestone  hills  (cf.  the  Mount 
Halak,  or  smooth  mountain,  of  ch.  xi.  19). 
It  was  once  more  fertile  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, but  could  never  have  been  a  very 
fruitful  region.  As  Knobel  says,  it  is  mid- 
way between  waste  and  fertile  land.  It  pos- 
sesses grass  and  herbs  and  flowers,  especially 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  thus  suitable  for 
pasture.  But  there  are  many  tracts  of  sand 
and  heath,  and  it  is  not  watered  by  brooks, 
characteristics  it  has  in  common  with  the 
wilderness.  It  was  also  hilly,  though  not  so 
precipitous  as  the  mountain  district.  Tris- 
tram ('Land  of  Israel,'  pp.  365,  866)  de- 
scribes some  of  the  mountains  as  rising 
gradually  to  a  height  of  3,200  feet.  Bart- 
lett,  however,  who  devoted  more  time  to  the 
south  country,  describes  it  as  treeless,  but 
fertile  as  a  corn-producing  country,  and  as 
very  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from 
the  desert,  or  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wil- 
derness of  Judaea"  ('From  Egypt  to  Pales- 
tine,' ch.  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  best  description 
of  this  region  is  found,  however,  in  •  Scrip- 
ture Lands,'  by  the  late  Eev.  G.  S.  Drew. 
He  says  (p.  6),  "  For  a  few  weeks  late  in 
spriug-time  a  smiling  aspect  is  thrown  over 
the  broad  downs,  when  the  ground  is  red- 
dened by  the  anemone  in  contrast  with  the 
soft  white  of  the  daisy  and  the  deep  yellow 
of  the  tulip  and  marigold.  But  this  flush 
of  beauty  soon  passes,  and  the  permanent 
aspect  of  the  country  is  not  wild  indeed,  or 
hideous,  or  frightfully  desolate,  but,  as  we 
may  say,  austerely  plain ;  a  tame,  unpleas- 
ing  aspect,  not  causing  absolute  discomfort 
while  one  is  in  it,  but  left  without  one 
lingering  reminiscence  of  anything  lovely, 
awful,  or  sublime."  The  rocks  are  occa- 
sionally rendered  fertile  by  the  system  of 
terrace  cultivation,  more  common,  as  almost 
every  traveller  since  Maundrell  has  re- 
marked, in  former  times  than  now.  That 
keen  observer  remarks,  that  if  any  one  were 
to  object  that  Palestine  could  not  have 
maintained  the  vast  population  stated  in 
Scripture  to  have  inhabited  it,  he  would  be 
confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  most  cursory 
observation  shows  that  "the  Texy  rocks 
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were  made  fruitful, "   perhaps   even  to   a 
greater  extent  than  plains  could  be,  "  by  this 
method."     The  "vale,"  or  Shephelah  (see 
note  on  ch.  ix.  1),  was  a  low  strip  of  coast 
extending  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  to  near 
Gaza.    The  nntJ'NI,  or  ''Bprings,"  as  it  is 
translated  in  our  version  (better,  •'water- 
courses," or  *  'slopes,"  as  Knobel),was  a  fertile 
(ountrv',  intersected  by  ravines  and  brooks, 
situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
The  word  only  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  (a  fact  to  be  noted  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  genuineness  of  these  books). 
See  Num.  xxi.   15   (where  it  is  translated 
stream  in  our  version  ;  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  iv.  49. 
The  root,  signifying  pouring  forth,  is  found 
in  Chaldee  and  Syriac.     The  LXX.  renders 
this,  as  well  as  '*  the  south,"  strange  to  say, 
as  a  proper  name.    See  note  on  ch.  xv.  19. 
The  Vulgate  follows  its  example  in  the  former 
case,  but  not  in  the  latter.     The  Syriac  also 
renders  as  a  proper  name.   Utterly  destroyed 
all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
commanded.     See  for  the  word  translated 
"  utterly  destroyed,"  ch.  vi.  17.  These  words 
are  a  quotation  from  Deut.  xx.  16,  17.     It 
seems  impossible  to  evade  one  of  the  alter- 
natives, either  that  Deuteronomy  was  writ- 
ten before  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  or  that  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  Joshua  did  ••utterly  destroy  all 
that  breathed."     The  hypothesis  that  the 
Divine  sanction  for  such  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation was    invented    centuries    after  the 
Israelites  had  come  to  terms  with  the  in- 
habitants and  were  daily  utterly  violating  its 
spirit,  and  that  they  then  readily  allowed 
themselves  to  believe  it   to   be   of  Divine 
origin,  will  scarcely  bear  examination.    The 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  Gentiles  after 
their  captivity  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  belief 
that  their  misfortunes  were  due  to  a  law 
which   they  had    previously  received    and 
neglected   to  obey.      Calvin  observes  how 
thoroughly  these  passages  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  felt  themselves  to 
be  the  ministers  of  a  Divine  purpose  in  this 
slaughter.     Origen   (Horn.  15  on   Joshua) 
says  that  the  Apostles  gave  order  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  to  be 
read  in  church,  which,  he  adds,  "  they  would 
not  have  done  had  not  these  carnal  wars 
prefigured  the  spiritual  warfare  which   we 
nave  to  carry  on   *  against    principalities, 
against  powers,  against   the  rulers  of   the 
darkness  of   this   world,   against   spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,*"  Gaza.  Hebrew 
Azzah   (or  strong),   as   in  1  Kings  iv.  24. 
Joshua's  conquests  extended  to,  but  did  not 
©emprise,  Gaza  (ch.  xi.  22 ;  xiii.  2,  3).     It 
was  to  have  been  the  uttermost  limit  of  the 
brMlitiah  territory  (see  Gen.  x.  19).    It  ac- 


tually was  so  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  iv.  24).     But  until  then  the  Israehtea 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue  it,  though  (ch. 
XV.  45 — 47)  the  whole  land  of  the  Philistines 
was  assigned  to  Judah.    What  results  this 
failure  produced  upon  the  after  history  of 
Israel  we  read  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel.    Not  till  the  reign  of  David  was  the 
Philistine  power  entirely  broken.    And  Gaza 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Philis- 
tine confederation.    See  Judg.  xvi.  1 — 4,  21 
— 23;  1  Sam.  vi.  16, 17.     Gaza  has  retained 
its  importance  even  tc  the  present  day.    Its 
situation  near  the  sea,  and,  still  more,  its 
position  upon  the  high  road  from  Palestine 
to  Egypt,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Arabia  Petrasa,  have  secured  it  this  perma- 
nence.    When  Robinson  visited  it  its  popu- 
lation   was    between    fifteen    and    sixteen 
thousand — larger  even  than  that  of  Jeru- 
salem.    And  it  seems  to  have  largely  in- 
creased in  population  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.    Goshen.     Toaon,  LXX.     Not, 
of  course,  identical  with  the  land  of  Goshen 
in  Egypt,  but  inasmuch  as  it  lay  to  the 
south-east  of  Palestine,  in  the  direction  of 
their  former  habitation,   it  may  possibly 
have  been  so  named  in  memory  of  that  so- 
journ.    A  city  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  together  with  Debir 
(Josh.  XV.  51).     It  clearly  (ch.  xi.  16)  refers 
to  a  large  district  in  the  south-east,  but  its 
precise  locality  is  not  known.    Even  unto 
Gibeon.     The  conquests  of  Israel  did  not 
extend  fu  therin  the  north-west  than  Gibeon, 
from  whence  Joshua  had  set  out  on  hii 
triumphant  campaign. 

Ver.  42. — At  one  time,  i.e.,  in  one  cam- 
paign, carried  on  without  a  respite.  Because 
the  Lord  God  foug-ht  for  Israel  It  is  the 
peculiar  feature  of  Old  Testament  history 
that  it  draws  the  veil  from  the  unseen. 
Other  historians  are  content  to  note  the 
secondary  causes.  The  Scriptures  trace  all 
to  their  original  source — the  will  of  God. 
And  it  is  His  will,  as  the  page  of  history 
shows,  with  exceptions  that  do  but  prove  the 
rule,  that  a  just  cause,  assisted  by  bravery, 
purity,  and  devotion  combined,  will  not  fail, 
in  the  long  run,  to  overcome  force  and  fraud. 
Wars  of  independence,  wars  undertaken  to 
chastise  wickedness  and  oppression,  seldom 
fail  in  their  object.  And  when  they  do  fail, 
it  is  generally  from  the  presence  of  similar 
crimes  among  those  who  undertake  the 
righteous  cause,  and  sully  it  by  their  own 
vices  and  crimes.  History  furnishes  us  witli 
abundant  instances  of  this.  The  leaders  of 
the  struggle  for  the  Protestant  lieformation 
in  ilurope  were  often  almost  as  crafty,  as  am- 
bitious, as  self-seeking,  as  immoral,  as  those 
against  whom  they  contended.  Strugglei 
patriotic  in  theu:  ori^  have  been  marred 
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hj  the  selfish  aims  of  those  who  carried 
tliem  ou.  Selfishness  inspires  distrust,  and 
distrust  produces  disunion.  But  where 
"the  Lord  God  fights  for  Israel,"  where 
noble  objects  are  pursued  by  worthy  means, 
there  is  a  moral  strength  which  triumphs 
over  the  greatest  obstacles.  Such  an  instance 
we  have  in  modern  history  in  the  career  of 
a  man  like  William  the  Silent.  Nearly 
rained  by  the  cowardice,  obst'inaoy,   and 


selfishness  of  his  assooiates,  his  faith,  cou- 
rage, and  perseverance  carried  a  stmggU 
hopeless  at  the  outset  to  a  tiiumphant  con< 
elusion.  Men  may  cry  that  "  Providence  ii 
on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions,"  but  "the 
Lord's  hand  is  not  waxen  short." 

Ver.  43.— Unto  the  camp  at  Clival.  Sea 
note,  ch.  is.  6  ;  eh.  x.  15  confirms  the  view 
taken  in  ch.  ix.  6. 


HOMILETICS. 

VersL  1 — 48. — The  great  victory  and  its  results.    Many  of  the  considerationi 

which  this  passage  suggests  have  been  already  anticipated.  Thus  the  celerity  of 
Joshua's  inarch  (ver.  9)  suggests  the  same  set  of  ideas  as  ch.  iv.  10.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  teaches  the  same  lessons  as  the  destruction  of  Jericho  ;  while  the 
miraculous  interposition  in  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
as  a  source  of  spiritual  instruction,  from  the  destruction  of  Jericho.  Again,  the 
confederacy  of  the  kings  (vers.  1 — 6)  has  been  already  treated  under  oh.  ix.  1,  2. 
Yet  some  few  points  remain  to  be  noticed. 

I.   DiVINB   HELP  DOES   NOT    EXCLUDE    HUMAN    EXEBTION.       Joshua   Went   forth    tO 

battle  relying  upon  a  special  promise  of  God.  Yet  he  went  up  "  suddenly,"  we  are 
told.  Thus,  so  far  from  the  certainty  of  success  diminishing  energy,  it  should 
rather  increase  it.  The  apostles  went  forth  relying  on  a  Divine  promise  that  God's 
truth  should  permeate  the  world.  But  though  this  promise  relieved  them  from  the 
restless  anxiety  which  too  often  oppresses  their  successors  in  the  work,  it  did  not 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  exertion.  And  accordingly  we  find  them  untir- 
ing in  their  exertions  to  spread  the  gospel,  and  also  to  lay  firmly  the  foundations  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  sfi,me  untiring  spirit  of  exertion  should  animate  us 
now.  Success  is  assured  in  the  end,  and  for  that  very  reason  we  should  not  slacken, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  in  our  efforts  to  propagate  truth.  The  two  opposite  eiTors 
which  retard  the  success  of  God's  cause  are  (1)  a  needless  anxiety  for  immediate 
results,  which  cause  us  to  take  measures  which  betray  a  want  of  faith,  and  which 
therefore,  relying  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  are  predestined  to  fail ;  and  (2)  a  blind  fatalism 
which  leaves  aU  to  God,  forgetting  that  the  forces  of  His  kingdom  require  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  man  before  they  can  take  effect.  What  is  wanted  is  (1)  a  sublime 
carelessness  about  results,  when  the  means  God  has  directed  to  be  employed  have 
been  employed ;  and  (2)  a  continual  effort  to  put  those  means  in  operation.  Untiring 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  using  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  "  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds,"  we  are  yet  to  be  content  with  doing  what  is  ordained,  and  leaving  God  to 
prosper,  as  He  pleases,  what  we  have  done. 

II.  The  answer  to  prayer  is  more  effective  than  oue  work.  Had  Joshua 
not  done  his  best,  the  hailstones  would  not  have  fallen.  But  inasmuch  as  he  was 
doing  his  work,  God  helped  him,  and  more  execution  was  done  by  God  fr-om  heaven 
than  by  Joshua's  troops  on  earth.  So  he  who  works  and  prays  not  wiU  be  rewarded 
with  less  success  than  he  who  works  and  prays.  If  we  are  not  as  successful  as  we 
could  wish,  we  may  ask  whether  we  have  asked  God  to  work  with  ns.  It  is  a 
touching  story  which  has  been  told  of  Sir  D.  Brewster's  father,  that  he  was  so  well 
known  as  a  man  of  prayer  that  when  any  unexpected  and  almost  marvellous  con- 
version occurred  in  his  parish,  it  was  attributed  by  his  people  to  his  prayers.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  maintains  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  the  world  is  because  of  the  fervent  behef  still  retained  among  her  people 
of  the  power  of  prayer.  Such  prayer  is  often  sadly  misdirected,  and  yet,  as  a 
recognition  of  a  power  above  that  hears  and  answers  prayer,  it  must  be  more  ac- 
ceptable in  God's  sight  than  the  pliilosophical  Protestantism  which  denies  the 
existence  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  ridicules  prayer  to  God,  especially  for  temporal 
blessings,  on  the  ground  of  the  invariability  of  law,  and  thus  jpractioal^  Abolishes 
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the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  and  makes  void  the  gospel  of  Jesns 
Christ.  Surely  superstition  itself  is  better  than  this  denial  of  the  loving  Fatherhood 
of  God.  The  lesson  here  concerns  spiritual  rather  than  temporal  blessings,  but  it 
none  the  less  contains  a  protest  against  the  sceptical  spirit  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  by  prayer  an  attitude  of  continual  dependence 
on  God. 

III.  Heavenly  light  shall  never  fail  him  who  is  fighting  in  God's  cause. 
Joshua  asked  for  Ught,  that  he  might  destroy  God's  enemies.  So  must  the  Christian 
ask  for  light,  that  he  may  distinguish  friends  fi'om  foes — ^truth  from  falsehood.  He 
has  the  hght  of  God's  Word,  which,  coming  direct  from  God,  is  symbolised  by  the 
sun ;  and  the  light  of  man's  preaching  of  that  Word,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  only 
reflects  the  Word  itself,  is  not  inaptly  typified  by  the  moon.  We  need  not  fear  that 
that  light  will  ever  fail  us  ;  and  yet  we  do  well  to  pray  that  it  may  continue  to  be 
afforded  us.  We  may,  in  the  strength  of  faith,  pray  that  the  sun  may  for  us  stand 
still  upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  until  God  be  avenged  on 
His  enemies,  sin  and  falsehood  and  their  aUies,  through  our  means. 

IV.  We  shall  '*  speak  op  His  testimonies  even  before  kings,  and  shall  not 
be  ashamed."  Joshua  makes  a  great  point  of  the  subjugation  of  the  kings  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  He  makes  his  captains  set  their  feet  upon  their  necks  to  show 
that  none  can  resist  the  armies  of  the  Lord.  (1)  So  our  Joshua  tells  us  that  we 
shall  stand  "  before  governors  and  kings  for  his  sake."  And  so  it  has  been  in  the 
history  of  His  Church.  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  took 
counsel  together,  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed."  First,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  first  preached  the  gospel.  It  was  preached  for  three  centuries  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  highest  human  authority,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  Next, 
the  defenders  of  true  against  false  doctrine,  of  justice  and  mercy  as  against  violence 
and  cruelty,  had  to  stand  before  kings  and  rebuke  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
When  the  great  revival  of  zeal  and  reverence  for  God's  Word  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  mighty  was  frequently  exerted  to  crush  it. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be.  '*  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  are  to  be  found  in 
revivals  of  faith  and  zeal.  Authority  frowns  on  them,  prescription  is  against  them, 
force  is  invoked  to  put  them  down,  yet  they  thrive.  The  hand  of  man  is  powerless 
against  the  truth.  The  battle  is  long  and  fierce,  but  it  is  won  at  last.  And  the 
principles  but  lately  despised  are  triumphant.  Their  holders  put  "  their  feet  on 
the  necks  of  kings,"  for  the  rulers  who  resisted  to  the  utmost  are  forced  to  own  the 
power  of  the  truth  against  which  they  contended  as  long  as  they  were  able.  Thus 
we  learn  the  lesson  of  confidence  taught  by  Joshua,  "  Fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed, 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  for  thus  shall  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies 
against  whom  ye  fight."  Again  (2)  we  learn  the  same  confidence  against  tyrant 
lusts,  "  which  war  against  the  soul."  Long  and  obstinate  is  the  conflict ;  but  if  it 
be  waged  in  faith  and  prayer,  the  Lord  fights  for  us  out  of  heaven  ;  Hght  is  shed 
upon  our  onward  path,  the  light  of  a  right  judgment  and  a  Christian  prudence,  until 
at  last  we  put  our  feet  upon  the  necks  of  those  "  kings  "  that  would  have  enslaved 
us,  and  then  our  Joshua  slays  them,  that  they  trouble  us  no  more. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Adoni-zedeTc,  a  lesson  for  nations  and  individuals.  These  Jebnsites 
had  two  or  three  ideas  at  least  which  are  worth  remarking.  They  had  a  true  idea 
of  the  essential  condition  of  a  nation's  prosperity — for  the  people  of  Jebus  had  called 
their  city  *'  Salem  " — that  is,  **  peace."  And  the  title  of  their  king  was  Melchi- 
zedek,  or  Adoni-zedek — King  or  Lord  of  Righteousness.  These  names  are  amongst 
tlie  earhest  contributions  to  the  science  of  poUtical  economy.  The  one  name, 
"  Salem,"  contains  as  much  valuable  suggestion  as  is  found  in  many  books  on 
**  the  wealth  of  nations."  The  second  condenses  all  principles  of  sovereignty  into 
a  single  word.  No  one  is  a  good  ruler  unless  the  title  Adoni-zedek  would  suit  him. 
King  or  Parliament,  the  Father  in  his  family,  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  Cabinet* 
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all  should  remember  tliat  the  ruler  of  men  is  really  an  usttrper  unless  the  title, 
Lord  of  Righteousness,  suit  him.     Let  us  look  at  this  name,  and  observe — 

I.  We  have  here  a  grand  title  for  a  ruler.  Perhaps  the  people  had  degene- 
rated since  the  days  of  Abraham.  Then  this  ruler  was  that  Melchi-zedek,  who  was  a 
•'  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God."  However  degenerate,  they  cHng  to  this  title, 
and  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  Pharaohs ;  and  those  of  Gath,  Abimelechs ;  and 
those  of  Damascus,  Benhadads  ;  so  those  of  Jerusalem  were  Adoni-zedeks.  There 
is  an  instinct  in  all  people  that  desires  the  throne  to  be  filled  with  right-eousness; 
Just  as  in  our  days,  the  Khan  of  Merv  has  carried  the  same  titles — King  of  Eight- 
eousness  and  King  of  Peace — so  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  checks  on  regal 
power,  they  gave  their  kings  the  title  which  was  meant  to  be  at  once  impulse 
and  restraint.  The  lesson  of  this  title  should  be  learned  by  all  of  ns.  In  a  ruler  of 
men  there  are  many  quahties  requisite.  Wisdom  to  perceive  the  true  necessities  of 
those  under  his  care ;  strength  and  energy  enough  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 
wisdom ;  courage  to  face  and  provide  calmly  against  every  danger.  But  when 
the  utmost  value  has  been  allowed  to  these  supreme  qualities,  an  accurate 
judgment  will  still  allow  a  higher  value  to  one  other — that  of  equity.  In  outside 
relations,  equity  will  enable  a  king  to  maintain  peace  with  neighbouring  peoples 
better  than  any  diplomacy  or  strength  could  do.  In  ancient  days,  the  king  was 
the  judge  of  all  causes,  from  those  of  our  County  Courts  to  those  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  What  a  boon  to  a  people  when  the  judge  was  an  embodiment  of 
justice  —  inaccessible  to  bribes,  ready  patiently  to  unravel  the  entangled  case, 
never  misled  by  partiaUty  or  by  antipathy,  but  to  those  liked  or  disliked  meting 
out  even-handed  justice.  This  old  people  saw  aU  these  things,  and  when  a  Magna 
Charta  was  an  impossibilty,  they  tried  to  compass  its  ends  by  giving  their  king  this 
stimulative  and  restraining  title.  Righteousness  is  stOl  the  most  essential  quality 
of  a  statesman.  Fairness  of  mind  that  holds  the  balance  evenly  between  ail  con- 
flicting claims — this  has  been  the  distinguishing  quality  of  all  the  English  states- 
men of  this  century  who  have  earned  the  nation's  gratitude.  It  is  the  quahty  needed 
in  our  Legislature  to-day.  It  is  the  quality  needed  by  every  employer  of  labour. 
The  serving  classes  want  no  favour,  nor  mere  amiability  in  a  master.  Fairness 
will  ever  secure  their  deepest  attachment.  A  father  in  a  family  should  be  a  "  Lord 
of  Righteousness.''  In  short,  this  equity  is  the  supreme  want  everywhere.  People 
would  be  more  charitable  if  they  were  more  just.  And  peace  in  homes,  in  churches, 
iu  nations  would  be  much  less  frequently  imperilled,  if  only  fairness  of  mind 
moderated  the  claims  we  make,  and  permitted  us  to  see  whatever  element  of  right 
lay  in  the  claims  made  upon  us.     If  we  have  here  a  good  title,  observe  secondly — 

II.  We  have  a  great  title  borne  by  one  of  a  poor  nature.  Name  and  nature 
do  not  always  correspond.  And  here  "  The  Lord  of  Righteousness  "  is  found  acting 
unrighteously.  Gibeon  with  its  sister  cities  was  probably  disliked  for  its  repubhcan 
institutions  by  all  those  neighbouring  states  that  maintained  a  monarchy.  Now  to 
the  fault  of  hberty  it  adds  the  sin  of  wisdom.  A  maxim,  unfortunately  not  obsolete 
to-day,  was  accepted  then — that  the  making  of  any  aUiance  containing  a  possi- 
bihty  of  danger  to  us  is  a  sufficient  casus  belli  against  the  state  that  makes  it.  His 
title  had  not  sufficiently  instructed  this  ruler  to  make  him  see  the  wrong  of  this 
position.  He  is  perhaps  the  more  easily  led  to  make  war  against  Gibeon  because, 
guarding  as  it  did  one  of  the  great  passes  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  seize 
it  seemed  the  best  way  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  country  from  Israelitish 
attack.  And  so  unrighteously  the  *'  King  of  Righteousness  "  attacks  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  like  so  many,  shows  that  the  grandeur  of  a  title  is  not  always  matched 
by  greatness  in  Ijim  who  bears  it.  A  long  way  from  us  in  time,  locahty,  and  cir- 
cumstances, now  near  us  in  nature  does  this  characteristic  bring  him.  Sometimes 
we  inherit  great  names,  and  forget  the  lesson  of  the  poet — 

**  They  who  on  the  deeds  of  ancestors  enlarge. 
Do  but  produce  the  debt,  not  the  discharge.** 

Sometimes  God  gives  us  names,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  illustrate  and  justify. 
"Childrwi  of  Light,"  "Sons  of  God,"  "Heurs  of  God,"  "Chosen  Generation/' 
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"  Koyal  Priesthood."  Is  there  never  any  discrepancy  between  the  titles  we  beaJ 
and  the  lives  we  lead  ?  We  cannot  help  having  these  gi-eat  names  appUed  to 
us.  They  belong  to  all  who  have  been  born  again  by  the  birth  which  is  from  above. 
And  God  gives  us  them  that  they  may  ''marshal  us  the  way  that  we  are  going." 
Ijet  us  try  and  act  up  to  our  name,  and  not  have  the  melancholy  fate  of  being  con- 
demned by  the  very  title  that  we  bear.     Lastly  observe — 

III.  Profession  cannot  save  from  perdition.  This  man  with  the  grand  name 
perishes  miserably — dishonoured,  hanged,  involving  in  his  own  ruin  that  of  his 
people  and  that  of  all  those  confederated  with  him.  The  providence  and  the  judg- 
ment of  God  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  As  we  sow  we  reap.  The  obedience  of 
faith  is  salvation.  The  unrighteousness  of  self-will  is  destruction.  Let  us  see  that 
we  have  more  than  the  "  name  to  live,"  lest  the  greater  name  only  condemn  us  to 
the  greater  destruction. — G. 

Yer.  4. — Connection  with  the  Chv/rch  a  sowrce  of  worldly  trouhle.  The  trouble 
which  came  upon  Gibeon  through  her  connection  with  Israel  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  experience  of  aU  who  associate  themselves  with  the  career  and  destinies  of 
the  Church. 

I.  The  existence  of  this  trouble.  Though  the  true  Church  is  an  ark  of 
safety,  she  is  an  ark  upon  stormy  waters.  He  who  joins  the  Church  on  earth  joins 
the  Church  militant,  and  shares  her  dangers  (John  xv.  18).  (1)  So  long  as  the 
world  is  at  enmity  with  Qody  they  who  stand  on  the  side  of  the  people  of  God  will 
be  subject  to  the  assaults  of  the  world  in  [a)  persecution,  (6)  social  ostracism,  (c) 
calumny,  {d)  ridicule,  &c.  (2)  "While  the  Church  is  ftdfiUing  her  mission  to  conquer 
the  world  for  Christ,  she  will  bring  the  hatred  of  the  world  upon  all  who  are 
identified  with  her  (2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 27).  (3)  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  receive  the 
ad/vantages  of  religion  and  to  escape  from  the  cost  of  them  (Luke  xiv.  28).  He 
who  would  win  heaven  must  lose  something  on  earth  (Matt.  vi.  24). 

II.  The  advantages  of  this  trouble.  All  trouble  permitted  by  Providence  is 
blessing  in  disguise.  So  is  this :  (1)  It  serves  as  a  test  of  genuineness.  We  may 
join  the  Church  (a)  from  motives  of  selfish  pride  and  profit,  (6)  under  the  influence 
of  superficial  sentiment.  Worldly  trouble  directly  arising  out  of  our  Church  rela- 
tions proves  the  genuineness  of  our  attachment  to  Christ  by  showing  whether  we 
are  willing  to  risk  danger  and  suffer  loss  for  Him  (Matt.  iii.  12;  xiii.  21).  (2)  It 
promotes  union  among  Christians.  The  Gibeonites  were  drawn  closer  to  the 
IsraeUtes  by  the  threatened  danger.  Selfish  isolation,  mutual  jealousy,  divisions, 
and  ecclesiastical  quarrels  spring  up  in  times  of  peace.  Sympathy  and  charity  are 
developed  in  seasons  of  adversity.  (3)  It  cultiv&tea  tim>w or Idliness.  The  friendship 
of  the  world  is  a  dangerous  snare.  The  favour  of  the  world  brings  with  it  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  In  worldly  prosperity  the  Church  tends  to  worldly  habits.  The 
enmity  of  the  world  drives  us  to  the  sympathy  of  God  and  refuges  of  unworldly 
living. 

III.  The  remedies  for  this  trouble.  Gibeon  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
but  on  her  appeal  to  Israel  her  allies  fought  for  her,  and  God  secured  them  the 
victory.  (1)  The  remedy  for  worldly  trouble  arising  from  our  religious  associa- 
tions will  be  found  in  mutual  help.  The  Christian  Church  is  a  brotherhood.  We 
are  called  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  (Gal.  vi.  2).  The  rich  should  help  the 
poor,  the  strong  the  weak,  the  prosperous  at  home  the  persecuted  abroad.  (2)  The 
remedy  will  also  be  found  in  the  Divine  aid.  God  fought  with  Israel  in  the 
defence  of  Gibeon  (ver.  13).  They  who  are  brought  into  danger  for  the  cause  of 
God  will  find  that  God  is  on  their  side  and  will  secure  their  deliverance.  The  real 
danger  is  to  those  who  are  fighting  against  God.  It  is  safer  to  be  in  trouble  with 
the  people  of  God  than  in  prosperity  with  their  enemies,  for  God  must  and  will 
triumph  in  the  end,  and  then  His  people  will  share  His  victory  (John  xvi.  83).— 
W.F.A. 

Vers.  B — 11. — The  hattle  of  Beth-horon  a/nd  its  lessons.  It  may  seem  as  if  there 
was  too  much  carnage  about  this  account  for  Scripture  purposes.    Yet  it  is  well  to 
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dwell  on  it.  Dean  Stanley  treats  this  battle  as  the  Marathon  of  the  reHgioins 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  crisis  in  which  the  hosts  who  were,  nnoon- 
Bciously  to  some  extent,  fighting  for  truth,  righteousness,  progress,  and  Hberty, 
met  with  those  fighting,  to  some  extent  unconsciously,  for  a  depraved  religion, 
licentious  morals,  for  retrogression  and  decay.  Like  the  siege  of  Leyden,  or  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  sucli  a  battle  means  far  more  than  is  obvious  on  the 
surface.  The  sacred  cause  of  man  is  involved  in  it.  And  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
linger  over  some  of  its  lessons.     Mark  at  least  these. 

I.  God  uses  our  effort  to  fulfil  His  promises.  Israel  was  apt,  perhaps,  to 
expect  the  possession  of  the  land  to  come  too  easily.  Jericho  was  got  by  a  miracle^ 
Ai  by  stratagem,  Gibeon  by  submission ;  and  perhaps  the  ease  of  these  snccesseB 
led  them  to  dream  dreams  of  gaining  the  whole  land  without  an  effort.  But  all  the 
steps  of  progress  are  not  to  be  so  easy.  Miracles  come  only  where  weakness 
needs  them.  In  the  degree  in  which  they  develop  vigour  and  self-rehance,  the 
miraculous  element  in  their  experience  will  grow  less.  Always  sufficient — there  will 
never  be  more  help  of  God  than  is  needed.  And  so  with  the  confidence  and  vigour 
developed  by  their  successes,  comes  greater  strain  upon  their  powers.  The  nations 
of  southern  Canaan  gather  together  to  oppose  their  progress :  to  gain  possession  of 
tliat  Gibeon  which  commands  the  entrance  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  the  land. 
And  at  once  "foemen  worthy  of  their  steel'*  confront  them.  God  will  fulfil  His 
promise  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan ;  but  He  will  employ  their  effort  and  their 
prowess  to  reaHse  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise.  And  to  some  extent  by  their  efforts 
is  His  promise  fulfilled.  Such  ie  all  life.  It  is  the  heir  of  promises  which,  how- 
ever, require  our  effort  for  their  fulfilment,  (a)  For  instance :  'Truth  1$  a  Icmd  of 
vromise.  Only  when  God  gives  can  we  get  it  *'  The  Spirit  of  truth  **  alone  can 
impart  it.  It  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — the  home  of  God's  elect. 
Bnt  though  thus  a  land  of  God's  prouiises,  and  in  a  special  sense  His  gift,  it 
comes  not  to  the  inert  or  the  supine — to  the  critics  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.  It 
comes  to  the  fighters  only.  "When  we  face  bravely  all  Ues,  strive  fearlessly  to  see 
and  grasp  and  own  the  truth,  get  lodgment  for  it  in  the  heart  by  obeying  it, 
strive  against  doubts  that  rise  within  us,  and  fears  disabling  us,  then  do  we  gain 
**  the  promised  possession."  (6)  Salvation  is  QocPa  promise^  and  a  Divine  gift  in 
all  its  elements.  Obviously  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  compass  it.  Only  the  God 
that  made  us  can  mend  us.  And  atonement,  grace,  repentance,  faith,  perseverance 
to  the  end,  are  all  God's  gift.  But  there  is  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  at  the  outset  of 
every  Christian  life,  and  many  a  conflict  afterwards,  a  strait  gate  to  begin  with, 
and  a  narrow  way  to  follow.  And  if  we  do  not  make  the  effort  and  fight  for  the 
attainment  of  what  we  desire,  we  shall  not  find  it.  (c)  Cha/racter  is  another 
Canaan.  A  thing  of  promise,  but  only  reached  by  effort.  Daily  deeds  of  self- 
denial  lead  to  it ;  and  daily  conflicts  with  doubts  and  disinclinations,  (d)  Useful- 
ness is,  perhaps,  tTie  grandest  of  all  God's  promises.  It  is  that  in  which  we  most 
resemble  God.  Its  joys  are  the  likest  of  any  to  those  of  the  everlasting  home. 
It  comes  not  to  the  dreamer,  but  to  the  fighter.  The  abohtion  of  slavery  was  a 
fight.  Mary  Carpenter's  triumph  in  getting  a  place  for  Ragged  Schools,  Industrial 
Schools,  and  Reformatories  in  English  legislation,  required  thirty  years  of  effort. 
When  the  Church  faces  the  abounding  drunkenness  of  the  land,  she  will  find  God 
will  help  her  to  destroy  it,  but  that  His  help  will  be  conditioned  on  a  tremendous 
effort.  Do  not  believe  in  salvation  made  easy.  It  is  always  simple,  it  is  never 
easy.  The  possession  of  every  Canaan  is  a  Divine  promise,  and  needs  Divine 
power ;  but  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  fulfilment  is  the  forth-putting  of  human 
effort.     Take  a  second  lesson. 

II.  The  heartier  the  effort  is,  the  more  surely  and  easilt  success  wili 
COME.  Joshua  saw  the  need  for  action,  had  God's  guidance  in  it,  and  then  with 
an  energy  which  had  something  Napoleonic  in  it,  threw  himself  into  his  task. 
Was  Gibeon  threatened  ?  within  a  few  hours  of  his  knowing  it,  Israel  is  on  the 
march.  Doubtless  there  were  counsellors  advising  caution,  consideration,  and 
delay.  Joshua  had  gathered  the  wisdom,  but  not  the  weakness,  of  old  age,  and 
knew  the  value  of  energy.     That  night  the  host  is  marshalled  for  its  uphill, 
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moonlit  march  over  the  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  valley  intervening  between 
tbein  and  Gilgal.  And  before  the  live  kings  have  any  thought  of  his  approach,  he 
rushes  "  hke  a  torrent  "  on  the  foe.  And  such  is  the  energy,  the  surprise  of  that 
cliarge,  that,  martial  as  are  the  habits  of  the  enemy,  they  are  obUged  to  yield. 
Apparently  a  long  fight  takes  place,  the  enemy  disputing  every  in«h  of  ground  so 
lonf^  as  the  gradual  rising  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  gives  them  the  advantage.  But 
liu- sun  stands  still  over  Gibeon  to  let  them  finish  the  fight;  and  then  a  headlong 
fli^^l.t  down  to  Lower  Betli-lioron,  and  then  to  the  valley  of  Ajalon  and  the  plains 
tlml  skirt  the  Mediterranean,  subjects  them  to  terrible  destruction.  A  great  hail- 
sl^nri  breaks  on  the  fugitive  masses,  not  extending  far  enough  eastward  to  afi'ect 
Isi  a«  1.  And  the  moon  stands  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon  after  the  sun  has  set,  to  let 
them  finish  their  pursuit  and  complete  their  victory.  It  is  as  fine  an  instance  of 
tl)e  value  of  decision,  of  energy,  of  heartiness  in  our  work  as  the  whole  Bible  gives. 
"  What  thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  The  impact  of  any  projectile 
16  in  the  ratio  of  its  mass,  multiplied  by  its  velocity.  And  a  thing  of  slight 
mass,  but  of  high  velocity,  will  be  more  effective  than  one  of  much  greater 
mass,  whose  velocity  is  sluggish.  So  is  it  in  the  world  of  morals.  Weight 
multiplied  by  momentum  measures  the  power.  Most  of  ns  are  inefiicient,  because, 
while  weighty  enough,  we  have  little  or  no  momentum.  We  languidly  pursue  the 
good,  and  half-heartedly  oppose  the  evil.  Unlike  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  one  thing,  but 
twenty-one,  that  we  do.  In  everything  decision  and  heartiness  is  needed,  but  in 
religion  it  is  indispensable.  Be  cold  or  hot,  not  lukewarm.  If  the  gospel  be  true, 
it  is  tremendously  true ;  if  a  dream,  ignore  it  altogether.  Half-hearted  fighting 
prolongs  the  contest,  invites  defeat,  loses  the  benefits  of  victory.  In  march, 
attack,  pursuit,  we  have  an  example  of  the  supreme  advantage  of  doing  heartily 
whatever  has  to  be  done  by  us.     Take  a  third  lesson. 

III.  The  good  fight,  when  well  fought,  always  ends  in  victory.  It  might 
have  seemed  a  very  dubious  affair,  this  war  with  the  nations  of  Canaan.  'J  lie 
Canaauites  were  the  English  of  that  period:  the  nation  leading  the  world  in 
maritime  enterprise  and  daring,  and  wealthy  and  strong  in  their  successful  com- 
merce. Israel  had  been  for  generations  in  slavery,  debased  and  weakened  by 
servitude.  But  against  these  odds  on  the  side  of  Canaan  there  were  some  things 
to  be  set. 

1.  Immorality  is  destructi/ve  of  courage.  Paganism,  with  its  dehasements, 
destroyed  self-respect  and  that  interest  in  life,  home,  and  Uberty  which  is  the  soul 
of  patriotism.  For  heroism  religion  is  an  essential  element.  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
Nelson's  Methodists,  Havelock's  regiment  of  Teetotallers,  the  power  of  resistance 
to  oppression  developed  by  religion  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland,  show  how  immediate 
and  direct  is  the  influence  of  godliness  in  vitalising  all  the  manlier  virtues. 
Corruption  of  character  followed  corruption  of  creed,  and  was  followed  by  deteriora- 
tion of  courage. 

2.  The  enemy  of  the  good  has  never  Divine  guidance.  These  nations  were  badly 
advised.  Their  true  policy  was  a  defensive  one.  Within  their  ramparts  the 
labour  of  conquering  them  would  have  been  terrific  and  inevitably  slow.  All 
uniting,  in  the  open  Ihey  lose  the  advantage  of  their  cities  "walled  up  to  heaven," 
and  a  single  disaster  is  a  fatal  one.  "  A  good  understanding  have  they  that  love 
God's  law ; "  and  all  others  unwatchful  in  presumption,  or  feverish  in  solicitude, 
lack  wisdom  which  they  need. 

8.  And  God  figlits  on  behalf  of  those  who  fight  for  Him.  The  long  dfiy,  the 
moonlight  night,  the  destructive  hail,  are  all  Divine,  however  we  may  abate  the 
miraculous  significance  of  the  poetic  history.  And  they  who  aim  at  any  form  of 
good  find  a  secret  providence  furthering  their  enterprise :  many  influences  co- 
operating with  them,  strange  providential  openings,  a  Divine  backing  which,  all 
uniting,  make  it  that,  however  weak  they  may  be,  they  are  more  tlian  conquerors 
through  Christ  that  loved  them.  *'  Wherefore  take  to  yourselves  the  whole 
armour  of  God,"  and  fight  the  good  fight  of  fatth. — G. 

V  >rs.  8 — 11. — The  victory  over  the  Jive  hings.    The  battle  against  the  iive  kings 
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is  tho  most  remarl^able  episode  in  the  conquest  of  the  Canaanitcs.  Israel  mighl 
well  have  had  cause  to  tremble  in  presence  of  such  aUied  enemies.  But  Divine 
aid  gives  it  a  signal  victory.  That  aid  comes  under  two  forms :  1.  It  consists,  first, 
in  a  miraculous  iaterveution  of  the  Divine  power,  which  sends  down  a  fierce  storm 
of  hailstones  upon  the  Canaanitish  armies,  and  so  lengthens  out  the  day  as  to 
make  the  couliict  decisive.  No  one  believes  now  that  the  sun  stood  still.  Holy 
fcJcriptnie  speaks  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  being 
scienlifio  in  its  records.  God  reveals  only  that  which  man  has  no  power  to 
discover,  and  it  was  not  the  calling  of  Joshua  to  be  a  Galileo  or  Copemicufl.  Do  we 
not  still  speak  in  common  parlance  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ?  All  thai 
is  essential  is,  that  we  hold  fast  our  faith  in  the  miracle  itself.  Let  us  not  marvel 
that  such  a  prodigy  was  wrought  for  bo  small  a  nation  ;  for  that  nation  was  the 
depository  of  the  promise  that  in  it  should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  The 
God  of  nature  may  surely  show  Himself  the  King  and  Master  of  nature,  and  it  is 
most  fitting  that  the  heavens  which  declare  His  glory  should  do  His  command- 
ments. The  supreme  law  of  the  universe  is  not  the  physical  law,  but  the  depen- 
dence of  that  law  upon  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Almighty.  2.  This  Divine  aid  wai 
manifested,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  heroic  confidence  and  courage  infused  into 
the  hearts  of  his  people.  **Fear  them  not,''  was  the  message  to  Joshua,  who 
might  well  have  been  dismayed  at  so  powerful  a  league  of  enemies,  "  for  I  have 
delivered  them  into  thine  hands."  **  Therefore,"  as  we  read  in  the  following  verse, 
*'  Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly."  The  Divine  word  alone  gave  him  courage  to 
go  forward,  and  courage  is  in  itself  an  irresistible  power,  even  more  formidable 
than  the  storm  of  hailstones  firom  heaven.  With  more  than  redoubled  force,  Israel 
rushes  on  to  certain  victory.  Thus  the  noble  words  of  the  Psalm  xxi.  are  antici- 
pated and  fulfilled :  "  Some  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  "  (ver.  8).  Did  not  Elisha  describe  Elijah  as  the 
chariot  and  the  horsemen  of  Israel  ?  Let  us  place  unwavering  trust  in  all  our 
conflicts  in  this  Divine  aid,  and  that  confidence  will  be  the  first  condition  of  victory. 
— E.  DE  P. 

Vers.  12 — 14. — The  tun  and  moon  stayed.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain 
relative  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  incident  celebrated  in  the  poem  of  the  Book  of 
Jasher,  there  are  certain  general  principles  and  religious  truths  which  tliat  poem 
brings  distinctly  before  us. 

I.  God  is  actively  concerned  with  the  events  of  human  history.  Divine 
powers  aided  Joshua  in  resisting  the  onslaught  of  the  Canaanites.  God  is  present, 
when  He  is  not  clearly  so  recognised,  in  all  crises  of  Ufe.  (1)  His  overruling  power 
80  disposes  of  the  order  of  creation  that  even  without  miracle  the  outward  world 
works  His  will.  (2)  His  providential  control  of  the  viinds  of  men  and  the  course 
of  their  lives  determines  ultimate  events.  Therefore  note  :  God  has  not  left  th# 
world  to  go  its  own  course  only  to  be  judged  and  rectified  at  a  future  judgment  day. 
He  judges  now,  and  intervenes  now,  and  works  on  the  side  of  right,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  submit  to  His  rule,  and  to  the  loss  of  such  as  fight  against  His 
will  (Psa.  Ixviii.  1,  7,  24). 

II.  Nature  is  subservient  to  the  will  of  God.  Miracles  are  not  rare  and 
occasional  instances  of  the  way  in  which  God  makes  His  will  felt  in  nature.  They 
are  rather  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power  which  is  equally  present 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature.  God  is  as  much  working  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
miraculous  event,  though  the  miraculous  serves  to  impress  us  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  power.  If  we  believe  in  God  at  all,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
He  would  create  the  universe  in  some  age  of  dim  antiquity,  and  then  leave  it  to 
itself  like  a  self-acting  machine,  which  being  once  wound  up  only  needs  adjusting 
by  miracle  now  and  again  to  suit  special  emergencies.  It  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  regard  the  universe  as  an  organism  of  which  God  is  at  once  the  creating,  the 
inspiring,  the  energising,  and  the  controlling  spirit.  Thus  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  and  the  earth  always  move  by  His  power,  and  at  every  moment  express  Hii 
will  (Psa.  civ.  2—4,  16,  21,  &o. ;  Rom.  L  aO). 
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III.  Natural  events  abe  linked  with  human  destinies.  Like  all  great 
delusions  which  have  exercised  wide  influence  over  men,  astrology  was  the  per- 
version of  a  deep  truth.  Our  Hves  are  connected  with  the  stars.  AJl  nature  is  one, 
and  we — in  oux  earthly  life — are  part  of  nature.  The  processes  of  nature  affect 
us;  e.g.t  possibly  sun-spots  acting  through  atmospheric  phenomena  have  some 
influence  over  human  calamities,  and  even  over  moral  relations.  Therefore  note : 
(1)  Qod  touches  us  through  natui'e,  and  we  must  regard  nature  as  an  instrument  in 
His  hands  for  our  discipline.  (2)  Nature  should  be  studied  in  its  bearings  upon 
human  life  for  our  practical  instruction. 

IV.  Nature  fights  against  those  who  resist  the  will  op  God.  The 
Ganaanites  were  resisting  God's  will  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  land,  and 
thus  they  made  themselves  enemies  to  God's  servant,  nature.  So  the  stars  out  of 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  20).  It  is  objected  that  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  character  of  God  to  suppose  that  He  would  intervene  by  means  of  natural 
agencies  to  assist  in  a  work  of  destruction.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  God 
is  always  employing  destructive  agencies  in  nature,  as  earthquakes,  storms,  &o.,  and 
that  physical  destruction  is  a  less  evil  than  moral  corruption. — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  14. — A  day  of  wonders.  The  Oanaanite  kings  were  slow  in  gathering  their 
forces  together  to  repel  the  advance  of  Joshua,  but  they  were  ready  enough  to  come 
down  in  vengeance  upon  the  Gibeonites  for  having  made  peace  with  him.  The 
men  of  Gibeon  found  the  advantage  of  having  a  strong  and  generous  protector,  one 
who  would  be  true  to  his  pledges,  even  though  they  bad  been  extorted  from  him  by 
fraud.  Joshua  responds  at  once  to  the  cry  that  comes  to  him  from  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  God  makes  its  deliverance  the  occasion  for  a  signal  display  of  His  power 
and  the  furthenance  of  His  purpose  in  the  overthrow  of  the  kings.  The  blen^ng  of 
the  natural  and  supernatural  in  the  events  of  this  day  is  very  remarkable.  The 
two  elements  are  so  interlaced  and  interwoven  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  We  only  feel,  in  following  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  marvellous  Divine  power  that  carries  all 
resistance  before  it.  Such  records  as  this,  however,  have  their  true  effect  upon  us 
when  they  lead  us  the  more  clearly  to  recognise  the  supernatural  force  in  the 
natural,  to  discern  behind  the  common,  familiar  order  of  things  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  the  Divine.  With  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  historic  truth  of  the 
declaration  that  '*  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"  we  have  not  now  to 
do  (see  Exposition).  We  simply  note  that,  if  the  use  the  historian  makes  of  the 
poetic  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher  compels  us  to  regard  it  as  having  some 
basis  of  fact,  there  is  no  need  on  that  account  to  believe  in  any  actual  arrest  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.  May  not  natural  agents  and  natural  laws  be  used  miracu- 
lously by  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  them?  Just  as  He  who  created  the  hailstones 
could,  without  injury  to  the  IsraeUtes,  turn  them  as  engines  of  destruction  against 
their  foes,  so  surely  He  who  at  the  beginning  "  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  "  could,  in  ways  to  us  unknown,  prolong  the  day  in  answer  to  Joshua's 
prayer.    Two  broad  lessons  grow  out  of  this : 

I.  That  God's  sovereignty  over  nature  is  subservient  to  the  higher  pur- 
poses OF  His  spiritual  kingdom.  We  look  through  these  outward  incidents  to  the 
Divine  end  which  they  were  all  helping  to  work  out.  God  was  "forming  a  people 
for  his  praise."  Giving  them  a  local  habitation,  that  they  might  the  better  con- 
serve His  truth  and  show  forth  His  glory.  He  drove  out  the  heathen  before  them,  and 
planted  them  there  that  they  might  bear  rich  fruits  of  blessing  to  the  world,  that  in 
them  and  in  their  seed  all  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  Everything  is  to  be  looked 
at  in  the  Hght  of  that  moral  purpose.  (1)  The  whole  visible  universe  exists  for 
spiritual  ends — the  revelation  of  the  invisible  Divine  beauty  and  order;  the  mag- 
nifying of  the  law  of  eternal  righteousness.  Its  activity  and  its  rest,  its  discords 
and  its  harmonies,  its  terror  and  its  loveliness,  all  have  a  moral  meaning  and 
intent.  (2)  The  forces  and  laws  of  the  universe  are  against  those  who  are  against 
God.  You  must  be  morally  one  with  Him  if  you  would  have  them  befriend  you. 
••  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  Sisera."    How  terrible  to  think  of  fome  o* 
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the  forms  in  which  the  Creator  might,  if  He  pleased,  array  the  powers  of  nature 
against  sinful  men  I  His  long-sutfering  beneficence  is  their  only  safeguard.  **  It 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed  "  (Lam.  iii.  22).  (3)  The 
created  universe  attains  its  consummation  only  in  the  final  spiritual  triiunph  of  the 
Eedeemer.  The  groaniug  creation  waits  for  the  **  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God."  The  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord  will  be  **  the  restitution  of  all  things." 
Tliere  will  be  "  nothing  to  liurt  or  to  destroy  "  in  the  "  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

II.  That  man  is  an  efficient  instrument  in  serving  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness JUST  so  far  as  he  has  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
God.  "  There  was  no  day  Hke  that  before  it  or  after  it,"  not  because  there  was 
anything  singular,  unparalleled,  in  God's  "  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  a  man."  This 
was  simply  a  conspicuous  and  noteworthy  example  of  a  universal  law.  **  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  "  has  always  "availed  much."  The 
resources  of  heaven  wait  upon  it.    Such  prayer  is 

"  A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron  world, 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it." 

(1)  Let  the  Church  "  stir  itself  up  to  lay  hold  on  God."  Its  strength  lies  in  faith 
and  prayer.  The  Lord  will  never  fail  to  "  fight  for  Israel "  when  she  is  true  to  her 
high  calling.  The  weapons  of  her  warfare  are  mighty  through  Him.  "  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early  "  (Psa.  xlvi.  5).  This  pledge  of  Divine  protection  and  dehverance  is  given,  not 
to  ecclesiastical  systems,  which  may  have  much  that  is  of  man  rather  than  of  God 
in  their  constitution,  but  to  that  Church  which  Clirist  has  redeemed  and  chosen  out 
of  every  land  and  nation  to  represent  His  own  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
When  the  Church  goes  forth  in  the  energy  of  faith  and  prayer,  its  enemies  flee 
before  it.  (2)  Let  the  individual  Christian  recognise  the  true  source  of  moral 
power.  No  emergency  of  life  need  be  overwhelming  to  one  who  casts  himself  im- 
reservedly  on  God.  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  "  Move  on 
steadily  in  the  path  of  duty  and  fear  not.  In  all  conceivable  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  of  temptation  and  sorrow,  Christ's  answer  to  the  cry  of  His  faithful  ones  io 
the  same — "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  My  strength  is  made  perfeot  in  weak- 
ness."—W. 

Vers.  24,  26. — The  conquered  Icings,  The  fate  of  those  kings  has  its  morU 
analogies.  We  may  regard  them  as  typical  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  spiritual 
evil,  and  their  end  as  suggestive  of  the  certain  issue  of  God's  conflict  with  those  evil 
powers.    Observe — 

I.  The  deceitfulness  op  sin.  It  deludes  the  transgressor,  and  leads  him  blind- 
fold to  ruin.  It  moves  men  to  seek  false  refuges,  inspires  them  with  a  vain  hope. 
They  think  to  hide  themselves,  but  God's  laws  and  retributions  always  find  them 
out.  Jonah  would  fain  "  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  but  God's  "  strong 
wind  "  was  swifter  than  his  flight,  and  the  sea,  by  which  he  thought  to  escape, 
only  brought  him  face  to  face  with  his  Judge.  The  subterfuges  to  which  men 
resort  in  any  guilty  way  often  become  the  very  means  of  their  detection  and  punish- 
ment. The  kings  dream  of  safety  in  their  cave ;  it  turns  out  to  be  the  very  thing 
that  shuts  them  up  hopelessly  to  Joshua's  vengeance.  As  Matthew  Henry  puts  it : 
•'  That  which  they  thought  would  have  been  their  shelter,  was  made  their  prison 
first,  and  then  their  grave."  So  do  sinful  purposes  often  defeat  themselves.  **  The 
wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands  "  (Psa.  ii.  16). 

II.  The  humiliation  that,  sooner  or  later,  befalls  a  proud  defiance  of 
Divine  authority.  See  here  an  illustration  of  high-handed  rebeUion  against  God. 
Its  overthrow  in  the  end  is  sure.  *'  The  wheel  of  fortune  turns  and  lowers  the 
proud."  Kings  are  as  helplessly  subject  to  the  Divine  power  by  which  that  wheel 
revolves  as  other  men  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  12  ;  Isa,  xli.  26).  Into  what  abject  misery  have 
they  sometimes  fallen,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  who  once,  in  the  career  oi 
their  ambition,  set  all  Divine  and  human  law  at  defiance,  and  made  the  earth  to 
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IremTile  !    Let  not  i*»«  wicked  exalt  themselves ;  there  is  a  power  that  can  easily 
lay  them  low. 

III.  The  victory  thac  bewards  faithful  and  patient  moral  conflict.  The 
captains  are  called,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men  of  Israel,  to  "  put  their  feet  upon 
the  necks  "  of  these  doomed  kings.  So  shall  it  be  the  honour  and  joy  of  all 
eurnest  warrior  souls  to  see  their  enemies  at  last  subdued  under  them.  **  The  God 
of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly"  (Rom.  xvi.  20).  'Tis  hard 
work  to  be  continually  fighting  against  some  form  of  evil  in  the  world  without  or  the 
world  within ;  to  have  continually  to  confront  some  new  foe,  or  '*  old  foes  with  new 
faces;  "  to  be  compelled  often  to  drag  forth  some  lurking  iniquity  from  its  hiding 
place  in  our  own  hearts  that  it  may  be  slain.  But  let  us  be  resolute  and  patient  and 
we  shall  '*  come  off  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  hath  loved  us,"  and  at 
last  plant  our  feet  proudly  on  the  necks  of  all  our  adversaries. 

IV.  The  final  glorious  victory  of  Christ.  It  is  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
that  every  stronghold  of  evil  should  fall  before  Him  and  all  His  enemies  be  put 
beneath  His  feet,  and  the  events  of  time  are  all  helping  in  some  way  or  other  to 
bring  about  that  issue  (Psa.  ex.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25  ;  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11). — W. 

Ver.  25. — Courage  and  strength, 

I.  The  duty  to  be  brave  and  strong.  This  is  often  insisted  on  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  {e.g.,  i.  6).  Christianity  gives  prominence  to  gentler  graces  of  humility, 
mildness,  and  the  forgiving  spirit.  But  it  does  not  therefore  exonerate  us  from  the 
more  masculine  duties  (1  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  Eph.  vi.  10).  (1)  It  is  our  duty  to  be  brave. 
Cowardice  is  a  sin  in  a  Christian  even  more  than  in  a  pagan,  because  the  Christian 
has  higher  motives  for  courage.  The  exhortation,  "  Fear  not,"  is  not  only  an  en- 
couragement to  comfort ;  it  is  an  incitement  to  duty,  because  cowardice  leads  us  to 
shrink  from  (a)  danger,  (b)  responsibility,  (c)  pain  and  loss,  (d)  ridicule ;  and  yet 
all  of  these  may  come  in  the  way  of  our  life's  work.  (2)  It  is  our  duty  to  be  strong, 
"We  should  not  simply  bewail  weakness  as  a  calamity ;  we  should  repent  of  it  as  a 
failing.  Moral  weakness  comes  from  moral  corruption.  It  makes  us  fail  in  our 
work  of  resisting  sin  and  doing  good.  It  is  therefore  needful  that  we  should  over- 
come it  if  we  are  to  fulfil  our  mission. 

II.  The  call  for  the  exercise  of  this  duty.  (1)  We  are  surrounded  by 
alarming  dangers;  (a)  in  our  own  sinful  hearts;  (6)  in  the  evil  of  the  world,  and 
the  troubles  and  temptations  which  arise  from  this ;  (c)  in  the  mystery  of  life.  He 
who  is  not  brave  with  God's  courage  wiU  sink  before  these  terrors  when  once  he 
realises  their  full  proportions.  (2)  We  are  called  to  difficult  tasks ;  {a)  like  the 
Israelites,  we  are  invited  to  take  possession  of  an  inheritance.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  won  without  fighting  (1  Cor.  ix.  26) ;  (5)  like  the  Israelites,  we  have 
foes  to  resist  in  sin  within  and  temptation  without  (1  Peter  v.  8,  9) ;  (c)  like  the 
Israelites,  we  have  territory  to  conquer  for  God.  We  have  not  to  fight  for  our  own 
inheritance  and  safety  only  or  chiefly,  but  that  we  may  win  the  world  for  Christ 
(1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3). 

Hi.  The  secret  of  courage  and  strength.  (1)  ^hej  Bxe  derived  from  God. 
We  are  not  to  fear,  because  God  is  with  us  (Isa.  xliii.  1,  2).  We  are  to  be  strong  in 
His  strength  (Psa.  xxix.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  13).  Therefore  those  naturally  most  timid 
and  weak  can  be  strong  and  brave  in  God  (Isa.  xl.  31 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  10).  (2)  Th'y 
are  encouraged  by  experience.  To  us  it  appears  a  brutal  source  of  courage — those 
Hebrew  captains  planting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  conquered  kings  in  triumph. 
But  rejoicing  in  the  victory,  it  was  well  that  they  should  see  God's  hand  in  it,  and 
gain  strength  from  it.  We  may  seek  strength  and  courage  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  way  in  which  God  has  helped  us  in  the  past  (Psa.  xxxiv.  6).  (3)  They  are  in- 
creased  by  practice.  The  text  is  an  exhortation.  Though  strength  and  courage 
oome  from  God,  they  come  through  our  own  efforts  to  be  brave  and  energetic.  We 
must  exercise  Divine  grace  in  order  to  realise  its  efficiency  (Phil.  ii.  12).  (4)  They 
are  mutually  helpful.  Courage  and  strength  ai-e  associated.  Comage  without 
strength  is  rash.  Strength  without  courage  is  futile.  We  must  be  strong  to  justify 
onr  courage  and  braye  to  use  our  strength.    Thus  the  various  Christian  graces  ar« 
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linked  together  in  arming  a  eoul  with  the  whole  armour  of  God  (Eph.  vi  11)  — 
W.  F.A.  '' 

Ver.  40. — The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  The  apparent  cruelty  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  arouses  moral  and  religious  questions  of  great 
interest,  especially  those  which  are  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  religious  dispensations. 

I.  The  conduct  op  Joshua.  This  appears  cruel  and  murderous.  But  note : 
(1)  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  times.  Christian  lenity  was  un- 
known. A  man  must  be  judged  in  the  hght  of  his  age.  It  is  wrong  to  *♦  lullow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil "  (Exod.  xxiii.  2),  when  we  know  it  is  doing  evil,  because  the 
number  of  guilty  persons  does  not  mitigate  the  guilt  of  each  individual.  But  our 
own  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  largely  determined  by  the  prevalent 
ideas  and  unblamed  conduct  of  our  contemporaries  ;  and  if,  when  we  have  used  the 
best  light  at  our  command,  '*  our  hearts  condemn  us  not"  (1  John  iii.  21),  we  cannot 
be  accounted  guilty.  (2)  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  understood  command  of  God, 
A  supposed  command  from  heaven  is  no  justification  for  an  act  which  a  man  sin- 
cerely believes  to  be  wrong,  because  in  no  case  is  he  justified  in  violating  conscience, 
and  because  he  has  more  reason  for  doubting  the  Divine  origin  of  the  voice  without 
than  that  of  the  voice  within.  But  when  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  command  is 
80  strong  that  it  carries  conviction  to  the  conscience,  it  becomes  right  for  a  man  to 
obey.  (2)  It  was  in  execution  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a  Divine  decree  of 
judgment.  Joshua  did  not  consider  that  he  was  destroying  the  Canaanites  simply 
to  make  way  for  the  Israelites.  He  beheved  that  he  was  a  "scourge  of  God,"  sent 
to  bring  doom  to  the  guilty,  to  rid  the  land  of  men  who  lived  only  to  dishonour  it, 
and  to  introduce  a  better  race  in  their  stead. 

II.  The  relation  of  God  to  the  slaughter  op  the  Canaanites.  Did  God 
really  command  it  ?  and  if  so,  how  can  we  reconcile  this  with  His  character  of 
goodness  7  (1)  If  God  commanded  this  slaughter.  He  was  ordering  no  more  th/in 
He  does  directly  in  natural  events — in  tempests,  earthquakes,  famines,  plagues,  and 
visitations  of  death  generally.  (2)  If  men  deserve  destruction  for  their  sins,  it  is 
reaUy  no  more  hirshfor  this  to  he  sent  by  human  agency  thamfor  it  to  corne  from 
physical  causes,  as  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (8)  If  the 
punishment  of  sin  generally  is  reconcilable  with  the  goodness  of  God,  this  particular 
instance  may  be  so.  (4)  The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  (5)  It  was  no  real  evil  to  the  Canaanites,  If  men  are  hving  in  sin 
and  will  not  repent,  the  judgment  which  shortens  their  Kves  and  prevents  fmther 
evil  is  rather  a  blessing  than  a  curse ;  for  any  loss  or  suffering  is  better  for  us  than 
that  we  should  be  permitted  to  live  on  in  sin  (Luke  xvii.  1,  2).  It  is  better  for  us 
that  we  should  be  punished  for  ein  than  that  we  should  continue  in  sin  unpunished. 

III.  The  contrast  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dispensations.  (1) 
Joshua  brought  punishment  and  destruction  to  sinners.  Christ  hvmgs  forgiveness 
and  life.  (2)  Joshua  could  only  find  room  for  his  people  after  exterminating  their 
predecessors,  Christ  has  room  for  all  who  will  come  to  His  kingdom  (Luke  xiv.  22). 
(3)  Joshua  proved  himself  fit  for  the  inheritance  of  his  nation  by  the  exercise  of 
destructive  warfare.  Christians  are  made  meet  for  their  inheritance  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Christ-Uke  deeds  qfcha/rity  (Matt.  xxv.  84—36). — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  40. — The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  **  So  Joshua  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  uU 
their  kings :  he  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded."  The  attributes  of  God  are  the  foundation  of 
religion.  From  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Him  as  His  creatures  some 
regards  are  due  to  Him ;  but  this  relationship  of  inferiority  could  not  of  itself  suffice 
to  demand  that  entire  devotedness  to  His  services,  that  complete  surrender  of  our 
affection  which  we  denominate  religion.  God's  requirement  (as  stated  in  Deut. 
z.  12)  oan  only  be  justified  by  reference  to  the  peifectioxifl  oi  His  character.    II 
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tliero  be  the  least  flaw,  implicit  trast  cannot  be  expected  of  ns.  Herein  all  heathen 
systems  of  religion  are  defective,  presenting  to  us  a  deity  whom  we  cannot  worship, 
a  creature  maimed,  liable  to  the  same  passions  as  ourselveB.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion bears  traces  of  its  Divine  origin  in  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  concerning 
the  character  of  God.  There  is  a  height  that  dwarfs  into  littleness  the  puny  gods 
invented  by  man ;  there  is  a  many-sidedness  of  view  which  could  not  have  been  the 
product  of  imagination.  Just  and  holy,  merciful  and  gracious,  all-knowing  and 
Almighty,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer,  a  Friend  and  Judge,  our  Father  and  King, 
Ruch  He  is  declared  to  be.  Hence  it  is  that  those  objections  are  felt  to  be  most 
Bt.'rious  which  are  urged,  with  any  show  of  reason,  against  the  reality  of  God's  per- 
fections. Especially  when  His  benevolence  is  challenged  do  we  fear  lest  the  dark 
shadow  becloud  the  skies  and  chill  our  hearts.  Now,  in  the  text  there  is  an  account 
of  a  sweeping  destruction  executed  on  the  south  of  Canaan  by  command  of  God. 
No  quarter  was  given.  So  dreadful  the  desolation  that  some  have  called  it  cruelty. 
A.nd  though  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  justify  all  the  ways  of  God,  yet  as  some 
are  led  from  passages  hke  the  present  to  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  God,  it  may  be 
well  for  once  to  look  the  implied  objection  calmly  in  the  face. 

A  command  from  Ood  i7)ay  render  that  act  ion  lawful  and  rights  which  done  with- 
ouf  His  authority  would  he  deserving  of  re2)rohation.  He  is  the  Lord  and  owner 
of  life.  He  gave,  and  it  is  His  to  take  away.  He  commits  no  more  injustice  than 
when  a  parent  redemaiids  from  his  children  the  goods  of  which  they  are  making 
ftn  improper  use.  The  text  is  therefore  no  excuse  for  the  unauthorized  seizure  of 
11 1  e  land  of  one  nation  by  another,  or  for  those  violent  acts  for  which  no  direct  behest 
of  God  can  be  alleged. 

These  were  single  detached  commands  against  pa/rticular  foes.  There  was  no 
injunction  "  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  treachery  or  cruelty ;  **  "  none  of  these 
precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  morality  "  (Bp.  Butler).  When  an  army  was 
led  blindly  into  Samaria  the  king  said,  "  Shall  I  smite  them  ?  "  '*  No,**  answered 
the  prophet  Elisha  in  effect  (2  Kings  vi.  21,  22).  On  another  occasion  the  prophet 
Elijah  had  rebul^^ed  King  Ahab  because  he  had  allowed  a  king  to  escape,  whom 
"  tiie  Lord  had  appointed  to  utter  destruction."  The  reason  of  the  case  alters  the 
nature  of  the  action. 

The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  pv/nishment  for  wickedness.  See 
Lev.  xviii.  "  The  land  is  defiled  .  .  .  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants."  The  very 
earth  stank  with  their  practices,  and  yearned  to  be  rid  of  its  unhallowed  burden. 
'*  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners  .  .  .  for  they  committed  all  these  things,  there- 
fore I  abhorred  him."  Again,  in  Dent,  xviii.,  "  Because  of  their  abominations  the 
Lord  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.'*  So  also  Dent.  ix.  5.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  things  censured  were  not  merely  occasional  acts,  but  abomi- 
nable customs.  Indeed,  the  odious  practices  were  a  part  of  their  religion,  incor- 
porated into  their  most  solemn  services.     So  degraded  had  they  become. 

A  considerable  period  of  respite  had  been  gra/nted,  but  without  avail.  God  had 
said  to  Abraham,  "  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full.'*  When  the  cup 
of  iniquity  was  filled  to  overflowing,  then  did  the  righteous  fiat  issue.  During  that 
]ieriod  warnings  of  the  severest  character  were  given.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
perislied  in  a  terrilile  manner,  and  later  the  kings  of  Og  and  Silion  had  fallen.  Still 
no  repentance.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  warnings  were  not  sufficiently  distinct. 
"We  see  the  same  indifference  to-day.  Men  destroy  their  health  by  sinful  habits, 
prow  worse  and  worse.  Do  they  need  a  Divine  hand  on  their  shoulder  or  an  actual 
voice  in  their  ear  to  warn  tliem  ?  The  warning  is  plain,  if  only  they  will  attend  to 
it.     13ut  no  I  and  the  fearful  end  arrives. 

Thf  method  of  punishment  adopted  was  one  of  which  the  nations  of  Palestine 
would 71  ot  complfiin,  since  it  wns  in  keeping  with  their  own  conduct.  They  would 
find  no  injustice  done  thrm.  They  would  defeat  other  nations  and  dispossess  them 
of  life  and  territory  if  they  could.  They  beUeved  in  the  tenure  or  lease  of  the 
ptrong  arm.  Granted,  therefore,  that  God  was  executing  righteous  judgment,  the 
pr#»v ailing  code  removes  all  charge  of  cruelty.  The  judgments  as  well  as  the  favours 
of  God  mTist  be  conditioned  as  to. form  by  men's  surroundings.     In  legialating  Ibff 
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the  Israel^^-es,  whilpt  we  expect  and  find  snch  pnrity  and  snch  an  anticipation  of  the 
opinions  of  modem  times  as  justly  entitles  the  "  the  law  of  Moses"  to  be  considered 
a  revelation  from  God,  yet  would  it  have  been  Quixotic  to  take  no  account  of 
prevalent  opinions  and  tendencies,  to  demand  of  the  Israelites  exactly  what  Chris- 
tianity now  demands  after  so  many  oentories  of  civilisation.  There  is  no  change, 
therefore,  in  the  character  of  God,  no  advance  in  wisdom  or  love  supposed,  only 
such  a  difference  of  reputation  as  is  necessitated  by  a  due  regard  for  the  condition 
of  those  to  whom  Divine  commands  are  given.  We  must  not,  therefore,  talk  of  a 
contradiction  between  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  maxim,  "  love  your  enemies,"  and 
the  precept  followed  in  the  text  as  seeming  to  say,  "act  witli  barbarity."  As  a  mle, 
God's  judgments  here  do  not  distinguish  degrees  of  guilt.  Famine?  and  pestilences 
of  old  times  scourged  a  whole  neighbourhood.  So  in  the  present  instance  the  sword 
visited  all  with  punishment.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  these  judgments  are 
not  final.  Nothing  is  determined  respecting  the  ultimate  state  of  those  involved  in 
the  general  destruction.  Minute  discrimination  is  for  the  other  world. 
I»  not  God's  love  exemplified  even  in  the  stem  precept  of  the  text? 

1.  Love  to  surrounding  nations.  This  terrible  example  might  prove  beneficial. 
The  only  proof  to  them  of  superior  power  was  prowess  in  war.  This  alone  could 
bring  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  God  of  Israel,  **  he  was  Lord.'* 

2.  To  His  own  people.  The  danger  was  lest  the  Israehtes  should  be  contami- 
nated, and  after  events  showed  the  wisdom  of  God's  command.  The  people  were  so 
easily  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  And  God  was  impartial.  He 
threatened  that  if  the  Israelites  did  evil,  their  fate  should  be  similar. 

8.  To  the  whole  world.  Since  if  the  chosen  people  had  utterly  lost  the  truth, 
the  hght  would  have  been  universally  extinguished.  Through  Israel  the  promised 
Messiah  was  to  come.  "Woe  to  the  world  if  the  way  were  blocked  up,  and  no 
Saviour  appeared  dawning  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  this  benighted  earth. 

Many  lessons  may  be  drawn.  We  learn  the  authority  of  God,  and  His  hatred  of 
sin.  Ours  is  no  emasculated  religion.  If  God  were  a  being  of  kindness  only,  then 
kindness  with  sin  would  mean  total  misery.  "  Except  we  repent  we  shall  all  like- 
wise perish."  When  we  look  at  His  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  His  people,  and  the 
preparation  made  for  the  gift  of  His  Son,  we  are  taught  "  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God  "  (Rom.  xi.  22).— A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XL  1—23. 


The  prosecution  op  the  war. — Ver.  1. 
— And  It  came  to  pass.  The  political  con- 
stitution of  Palestine  was,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  cause  of  its  overthrow.  The  division 
of  the  country  into  i  host  of  petty  states, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  cohesion  and 
concert,  made  its  conquest  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  Had  the  kings  of  the  north  rallied 
round  the  standard  set  up  in  Central  Pales- 
tine by  Adoni-zedek,  a  far  more  formidable 
opposition  would  have  been  offered  to  Joshua 
at  Gibeon.  Calvin  takes  us,  however,  at  once 
to  the  foimtain  head,  and  remarks  how  God 
fitted  the  burden  to  those  who  had  to  bear  it. 
In  spite  of  the  great  things  God  had  done  to 
them,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  despair 
(and  every  one  knows  how  weak  their  faith 
was)  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  But  by  reason  of  the  slackness  of 
their  opponents  they  were  able  to  meet  and 
overoooM  them  in  detail,  without  any  opposi- 


tion but  what  their  weak  faith  enabled  them 
courageously  to  confront.  Jabln  king  of 
Hazor.^  Jabin  (the  Hebrew  meanxng  of  this 
word  is  intelligent)  was,  like  Pharaoh  in 
Egypt,  the  usual  name  for  the  king  that 
reigned  in  Hazor  (see  Judg.  iv.  2,  23, 24).  He 
was  a  powerful  monarch,  and  if  not  before,  at 
least  after,  the  Israelitish  invasion  became 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  league  formed 
among  the  Canaanites  against  the  Israelites. 
The  first  mention  we  have  of  Hazor  in 
history  is  before  the  Exodus.  The  temple 
at  Karnak,  in  Egypt,  contains  an  account  of 
an  expedition  into  Palestine  by  Thotmes 
III.,  in  which  Kedeshu,  Magedi,  Damosku, 
Khatzor  or  Hazara,  and  other  places  are 
mentioned.  We  may  no  doubt  identify 
these  with  Kedesh  -  Naphtali,  Megid<lo, 
Damascus,  and  Hazor  (see  Palest.  Expl. 
Quart.  Paper,  April,  1876).  Hazor,  like 
fort  in  French  and  German,  eaer  in 
Welsh,  and  the  termination  cester  in 
English  (so  also  chetier)^  signifies  a  eftstta 
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or  fortified  town.  Like  the  names  above 
mentioned,  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon name.  Beside  the  present  Hazor, 
which  was  in  northern  Palestine,  two  cities 
of  that  name  are  mentioned  in  the  south 
(ch.  XV  23,  25).  It  rose  from  its  ashes 
(luring  the  period  of  inaction  which  followed 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  though  (ch.  xix.  36) 
it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
became  once  more  the  centre  of  a  strong 
Canaanitish  organisation.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  city  Solomon  is  stated  to  have  fortified 
(1  Kings  ix.  15),  though  this  is  not  expressly 
stated.  This  becomes  more  probable  when 
we  find  this  Hazor  among  the  cities 
of  northern  Israel  captured  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29).  ♦  *  Yet  still,  in  spite 
of  the  destruction  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
name  lived  on  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  great  contest  betweeen  King  Deme- 
trius and  Jonathan  the  Maccabean  took 
place  upon  the  plain  of  Hazor  "  (Kitter,  ii. 
225).  Josephus  also  mentions  tne  irediov 
'A<jb)p  in  this  connection.  Kobinson  identifies 
it  with  Tel  Khuraibeh,  on  the  lake  of  Huleh, 
the  ancient  Merom.  Gonder  regards  it  as 
represented  by  Jebel  and  Merj  Hadlreh,  on 
the  borders  of  this  lake.  Dean  Stanley 
places  it  above  the  lake,  while  Vandevelde 
finds  a  place  called  Haziir,  with  extensive 
ruins,  some  distance  westward.  The  names, 
however,  Haziir  and  Haziri,  are  very 
common.  Of  Madon  and  Shimron  nothing 
is  known.  Knobel  would  identify  Achshaph 
with  Acco  or  Ptolemais.  Eobinson  supposes 
it  to  be  the  modem  Kesdf.  But  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Achshaph  (ch.  xix.  25)  formed  the 
border  of  Asher,  while  Kes&f  is  in  the 
extreme  north.  According  to  Gonder,  it  is 
the  present  el  Yasif. 

Ver.  2. — On  the  north  of  the  mountains. 
Bather,  to  the  northward,  in  the  mountain 
district.  Not  necessarily  the  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  range,  but  the  mountains  of 
Ckahlee,  which  lay  within  the  boundaries 
of  NaphtaU.  The  LXX.  reads  jH^  for 
jlDV  and  therefore  renders  Kara  'SiSdva, 
adding  rqv  ^€ya\7]v  from  ver.  8.  The  plains 
south  of  CMnneroth.  Bather,  the  Arabah 
south  of  Chinneroth  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  16). 
The  word  Arabah  is  given  untranslated  in 
ch.  xviii.  18.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  great 
Grhdr,  or  depression  of  the  Jordan,  or  at 
least  the  northern  part  of  it,  extending  for 
some  distance  south  of  the  town  of  Chin- 
neroth (ch.  xix.  35  ;  Deut.  iii.  17).  This 
town  gave  its  name  to  the  lake  or  inland 
sea  now  better  known  to  the  student  of 
Scriptures  as  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of 
Gennesareth  (see  Num.  xxxiv.  11).  ••  As  we 
enter  upon  the  geological  character  of  the 
basin  which  contains  the  sea  of  Galilee,  we 


see  at  once  that  it  is  simply  one  element  of  ths 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends due  north  and  south  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  hours.  This  is  the  Ghor,  or  Sunken 
Valley  of  the  Arabah  "  (see  note  on  ch.  iii. 
16),  •'  extending  fromHasbeya  to  the^Elanitio 
gulf  as  a  continuous  cleft — the  deepest  one 
known  to  us  "  (Bitter,  ii.  241).  He  goes  on 
to  enumerate  the  various  signs  of  volcanic 
agency  in  this  region ;  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, the  form  of  the  basin  of  Gennesareth 
(though  he  denies  it  to  be  a  crater),  the  hot 
springs,  the  frequent  caves,  the  naphtha 
deposits  and  springs,  the  hot  water  springs 
to  be  found  even  in  the  Dead  Sea,  the  lofty 
crystalline  masses  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  the  porphyritic  dykes  found  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Gh6r,  as  well  as  the 
general  conformation  of  the  country  east  of 
Jordan.  The  sea  of  Chinneroth,  or  Tiberias, 
is  stated  by  Gonder  (Handbook,  pp.  212, 
216)  to  be  682-5  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  And  In  the  valley.  The 
Shephelah,  or  lowland  district  (see  above  ch. 
ix.  1).  The  borders  of  Dor.  Bather,  the 
heights,  or  highlands  (HIDi  Vulg.  regionihus) 
of  Dor.  This  elevated  position  was  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  neighbourhood, 
though  the  various  translations  of  the  word 
(as "coast," ch.xii.23;  "region,"  1  Kings  iv. 
11)  rather  obscure  the  prominence  given  to 
this  physical  characteristic  in  the  Scripture 
narrative.  Bosenmiiller  would  translate  it 
the  "promontory"  of  Dor,  for  Dor  (now 
Tantura,  Tortura,  or  Dandora)  was  upon 
the  sea  coast  south  of  Oarmel,  and  nine 
Boman  miles  north  of  Caesarea.  Thus 
situated,  its  position  on  a  hill,  though  the 
hill  is  not  a  lofty  one,  would  strike  the 
observer,  and  it  accounts  for  the  pecuhar 
form  of  speech  noticed  above,  which  is  so 
common  that  in  ihe  LXX.  it  is  usually 
given  as  part  of  the  proper  name,  'Sa<pt8Stap 
(cf.  Va<pa6do)p,  ch.  xii.  23 ;  tiE<p6adu)f>f  1  Kings 
iv.  11).  And  behind  it  are  still  higher 
rocky  ridges,  to  which  the  name  also  ap- 
plies. Dor,  with  its  excellent  harbour,  was 
a  noted  place  of  commerce  in  ancient 
times,  especially  in  the  murex  coccineus, 
from  which  the  far-famed  Tyriau  dye  wjis 
obtained.  These  are  a  species  of  mussel, 
and  Seetzen  mentions  two  varieties,  tlie 
murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  JhHx 
iaiithina.  The  latter  is  of  a  whitish  givun, 
but  when  taken  out  of  the  water  it  passes 
from  red  to  purple,  and  after  death  to  violL't. 
Its  use  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  the 
cochineal  insect,  but  the  Tyrian  purph;  was 
in  great  demand  in  early  times.  Its  cost! i  i  lesa 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
insect  a  little  pouch  behind  the  head,  no* 
the  size  of  a  pea,  contains  tlie  dye.  Ses 
Bitter,  iv.  280.  281 ;  Pliny.  •  Nat.  Hist.'  «. 
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86  (60  in  some  editions) ;  and  •  Epist/  50, 10, 
26.  The  allusions  to  it  by  Horace,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  other  olassical  authors  are  too 
numerous  for  quotation.  We  may  take  as 
instances  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  17  :  "  Illi 
victor  ego,  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro " 
(of.  ^n.  iv.  262):  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  vii.  134  ; 
*'  Spondet  enim  Tyrio  stlataria  purpura 
filo."  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still 
crown  the  steeps  of  its  site  (see  Vande- 
velde's  Memoir,  and  Conder's  Handbook. 
Also  Keil  in  loc).  On  the  west.  The  LXX. 
renders,  "  And  to  the  Amorites  on  the  sea 
coast "  (see  last  note),  leaving  out  all  men> 
tion  of  the  Canaanites. 

Ver.  3. — To  the  Canaanlte  (see  note  on 
ch.  iii.  10).  This  confederacy  was  yet  more 
formidable  than  the  other  (ver.  6),  but  was 
as  signally  defeated  by  Joshua's  promptitude 
(see  ver.  7).  We  are  reminded  of  the  swift 
march  of  our  own  Harold,  and  its  results  at 
Stamford  Bridge ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  enemy,  instead  of  being 
engaged  in  triumphant  festivity,  was  prepar- 
ing for  an  expedition  against  a  much-dreaded 
enemy,  who  was  believed  to  be  far  off. 
Napoleon  had  nearly  achieved  a  similar 
surprise  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny.  The 
Jebusite  In  the  mountains.  Jerusalem  was 
not  yet  taken.  From  the  neighbourhood  ol 
that  as  yet  unconquered  city,  and  probably 
from  itself,  Jabin  drew  his  auxiliaries, 
while  Joshua  was  as  yet  fully  occupied  in 
the  south.  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh. 
Mizpeh,  or  Ham-mizpah,  as  it  is  usually 
called  (save  in  ver.  8 ;  Judg .  xi.  29  ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3;  Hos.  v.  1),  i.e.,  the  watch-tower, 
was  a  common  name  among  the  Israelites. 
There  was  one  in  Judah  (ch.  xv.  38),  in 
Benjamin  (ch.  xviii.  26),  in  Gilead  (Judg.  xi. 
29;  cf.  Gen.  xxxL  49;  Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  in 
Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  Ritter  (ii.  353)  men- 
tions the  large  number  of  watch-towers,  of 
which  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced,  along 
the  line  of  the  great  watershed  of  Judasa. 
This  one  was  probably  far  to  the  north,  on 
the  north-western  aide  of  Hermon,  com- 
mjniding  a  view  of  the  plain  of  Coele  Syria, 
which  extended  from  south-west  to  north- 
east between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
This  vast  plain  is  still  known  as  the 
Bukei'a  (see  note  on  ch.  v.  8),  though 
Robinson  denies  that  this  Bukei'a  is  meant, 
because  the  Bukei'a  properly  so-called  was 
not  under  Hermon.  This  makes  it  possible 
tnat  Mizpeh  might  have  been  on  the  south, 
eastern  side  of  Hennon,  where  also  an  ex- 
tensive view  might  be  had.  Bitter,  however, 
says  it  can  be  no  other  than  "  the  great  plain 
which  extends  north  of  Lake  Huleh,  from 
its  narrow  western  margin  to  Banias,  that 
is,  the  plain  south  and  eonth-west  of  Her- 
mon.    Some  have  supposed  the  meanmg  of 


Mizpeh  to  be  equivalent  to  Belle  Vue  in 
modem  days.  But  the  meaning  ••  watch- 
tower  "  suggests  ideas  more  in  keeping  with 
those  rude  times,  in  which  our  modem 
appreciation  of  scenery  was  a  rare  quality. 
It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  view  which  was 
valued,  but  its  extent,  as  giving  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Mount  Hermon  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  note  on  ch.  i.  4.  Some  further 
particulars  may  here  be  added.  We  find  in 
Deut.  iii.  9  that  the  Amorites  call  the  moun- 
tain Shenir,  and  the  Sidonians  Sirion.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  and  bears  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  the 
Amorite  name  Shenir  is  given  to  Hermon 
in  Cant.  iv.  8.  Was  the  song  addressed  to 
a  Hittite  wife,  or  had  Solomon  an  Amorite 
one  ?  In  Deut.  iv.  48  Hermon  is  called  Sion. 
With  the  former  of  these  passages  we  may 
compare  Psa.  xi  ^x.  6.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found (as  even  a  ^ter  so  well  informed  as 
Bitter  does)  the  ^ion,  or  Tzion  (sunny 
mount),  of  Psa.  CAXxiii.,  where  Hermon  is 
mentioned,  with  the  Sion,  or  "  lofty  moun- 
tain *'  (spelt  with  Sin,  not  Tzade),  in  Deut. 
iv.  48.  Vandevelde  asks  why  the  mountain 
is  called  by  so  many  names,  and  replies  that 
it  is  because  "  it  is  a  cluster  of  mountains 
many  days'  journey  in  circumference."  A 
much  better  reason  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
mentioned  in  our  former  note — that,  as  the 
highest  ground  in  Palestine,  it  was  visible 
from  every  part  of  it.  The  name  Sirion,  or  the 
coat  of  mail,  was  no  doubt  given  from  its 
glittering  surface.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
reason  given  above  for  the  Sidonian  name 
diminishes  the  probability  of  the  remarkable 
argument  in  Blunt's  ♦  Coincidences,'  part  ii. 
2,  derived  from  the  Sidonian  settlement 
(Judg.  xviii.)  at  the  foot  of  Hermon. 

Ver.  4.  —  And  they  went  out.  Dean 
Stanley  (Lectures,  i.  259)  compares  this 
"  last  struggle  "  of  the  Canaanites  with  the 
conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  the  British 
chiefs  "  driven  to  the  Land's  End."  The 
comparison  is  more  picturesque  than  ac- 
curate. In  the  first  place,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  ••  last  struggle  "  (see  ver.  21 ;  ch. 
xviii.  3 ;  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  iv.  throughout).  In 
the  next,  the  Britons  were  never  driven  to 
the  Land's  End,  but  Dorsetshire,  which 
retained  its  independence  for  200  years,  was 
treated  by  Ina  as  Gezer  (ch.  xvi.  10),  was 
treated  by  the  Ephraimites,  while  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  came  very  gradually  and 
almost  peacefully  under  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  And  thirdly,  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  handful  of  desperate  men  driven  to  bay 
on  a  tongue  of  land  surrounded  nearly  on 
every  side  by  the  sea,  and  a  powerful, 
though  defeated,  nation  with  a  TMt  oon< 
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tinent  in  its  rear.  Yet  there  are  many 
features  common  to  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  and  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  in  Britain  (see  Introduction).  As 
the  sand  that  Is  upon  the  sea  shore.  This 
poetio  phrase  is  common  in  the  Hebrew 
writings  (see  Gen.  xxii.  17  ;  xxxii.  12  ;  Judg. 
vii.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Kings  iv.  20,  Ac). 
Solomon's  capacious  intellect  is  compared 
to  the  land  on  the  sea  shore,  in  1  Kings  iv. 
29.  The  word  translated  "shore"  is  "lip" 
in  the  original,  a  word  which  adds  to  the 
poetry  of  the  passage.  And  horses  and 
chariots  very  many.  Literally,  many  ex- 
ceedingly. The  Israelites  appear  to  have 
held  cavalry  and  chariots  in  great  awe  (see 
Exod.  xiv.  18,  and  the  song  of  triumph  in 
Exod.  IV. ;  cf.  also  ch.  xvii.  16,  18 ;  Judg. 
i.  19 ;  iv.  3).  In  later  times  they  appear  to 
have  become  more  used  to  them.  See,  for 
instance,  1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  where  the  historian 
gives  their  number,  large  as  it  was,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  past  all  computation. 
This  battle  must  have  taken  place  on  level 
ground,  or  the  chariots  would  have  been 
useless.  Accordingly  the  historian  fixes  its 
scene  on  the  banks  of  *'  the  waters  of 
Merom,"  where  such  ground  is  to  be  found — 
another  instance  of  his  historical  accuracy 
(see  Vaudevelde,  Journey  ii.  413,  who 
places  the  battle  on  the  great  plain  south- 
west of  the  latter).  The  use  of  chariots  in 
battle  dates  from  an  early  period.  Homer's 
heroes  are  described  as  driven  to  battle  in 
them.  But  perhaps  the  scythe-chariots  are 
here  meant,  which  are  not  found  on  early 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  which  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropasdia  says  were  introduced  by 
Cyrus.  We  find  them,  however,  in  use  in 
Britain,  in  the  days  of  Julius  CaBsar,  and 
they  could  hardly  have  obtained  the  idea 
from  the  Persians.  Potter  (Antiquities, 
bk.  iii.  ch.  i.)  says  that  they  were  gradually 
abandoned  when  they  were  found  more 
dangerous  to  those  who  used  them  than  to 
the  enemy.  That  this  kind  of  chariot  is 
here  meant  seems  pretty  certain  from  the 
alarm  they  caused.  No  such  alarm  woald 
have  been  caused  by  chariots  simply  used 
to  convey  the  chieftains  to  the  fight  (see 
Gesenius,  s.v. ;  Xenophon,  Cyr.  vi.  4;  and  2 
Mace.  xiii.  2).    All  their  hosts.    The  LXX 

reads  tDiTD^D  their  kings,  for  DH^jntp. 

Ver.  5. — The  waters  of  Merom.  Robin- 
•on  and  the  later  travellers  generally 
identify  this  with  the  Samochonitis  (Joseph, 
Ant  V.  1 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7  ;  iv.  i.  1),  now 
Huleh.  Keil  and  Dehtzsch  deny  this,  but 
It  may  be  regarded  as  established,  on  the 
authority  of  Bitter,  Vandevelde,  Tristram, 
in  short  of  all  who  have  visited  Palestine 
ioriiif  the  laat  thirty  yean.    But  its  name. 


"the  waters  of  height,"  would  seem  to 
answer  to  this,  the  highest  of  the  inland 
lakes  of  Palestine.  The  Jordan  runs  through 
it,  and  it  is  also  the  reservoir  for  numerous 
other  streams.  "  In  the  centre  of  this 
plain,  half  morass,  half  tarn,  lies  the 
uppermost  lake  of  the  Jordan  " — the  little 
lake  Phiala  excepted — "  about  seven  miles 
long,  and  at  its  greatest  width  six  miles 
broad,  the  mountains  slightly  compressing 
it  at  either  extremity,  surrounded  by  an  al- 
most impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds,  abound- 
ing in  wild-fowl,  the  sloping  hills  near  it 
scoured  by  herds  of  gazelles"  (Stanley, 
*  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  382). 

Ver.  6. — And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua. 
The  encouragement  was  not  unnecessary. 
The  task  before  Joshua  was  harder  than  any 
that  had  yet  befallen  him.  The  enemy  was 
far  more  numerous  and  better  equipped.  And 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  men  of  tried 
courage  are  often  daunted  by  unaccustomed 
dangers.  Therefore  all  Joshua's  strength  of 
mind  was  required  to  inspirit  even  men  who 
had  experienced  God's  wonderful  support 
at  the  passing  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  siege 
of  Jericho,  at  the  battle  before  Gibeon,  now 
that  they  were  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  a  vast  host,  furnished 
with  all  the  best  munitions  of  war  known 
to  that  age.  The  Israelites  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  their  own  tried  valour,  and 
the  reliance  they  felt  upon  God's  support. 
**  Unequal  in  arms  and  tactics,"  says  Ewald 
(•Hist.  Israel.,' ii  2.  C),  **they  could  oppose 
to  the  Canaanites  only  courage  and  con- 
fidence." To-morrow  about  this  time. 
The  promise  was  made  on  the  eve  of  the 
encounter,  but  not,  of  course,  as  some 
have  supposed,  while  Joshua  was  still  at 
Gilgal.  We  are  not  told  how  long  Joshua 
was  on  the  march.  Probably  (as  in  ch.  ii.) 
he  had  sent  scouts  forward,  who  brought 
him  intelligence  on  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  the  vastness  of  the  host,  and 
the  formidable  nature  of  its  equipment. 
The  martial  spirit  Joshua  had  infused  into 
the  host,  and  the  spirit  of  faith  in  God 
begotten  of  His  recent  acts  of  favour, 
contrast  remarkably  with  the  conduct  of 
Jhe  Israelites  described  in  Num.  xiv.  To 
each  servant  of  God  His  own  special  gift  is 
vouchsafed.  Moses  was  the  man  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  a  reverence  for  law. 
Joshua  had  the  special  aptitudes  for  the 
leader  in  a  campaign.  It  is  a  confirmation 
of  this  view  that,  in  the  one  successful 
engagement  recorded  during  the  forty  years' 
wandering  in  the  desert,  Joshua,  not  Moses, 
was  the  leader  of  the  troops,  while  the  aged 
law-giver  remained  at  a  distance,  encourag- 
ing them  by  his  praters  (see  Exod.  xvii. 
S— 13).    But    while    we    thus    regard  tha 
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geoondary  influences  of  individual  character, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  Israelites  were 
also  sustained  at  this  moment  hj  the  assnr- 
anoes  of  Divine  protection  given  at  Jericho, 
at  Ai,  at  Beth-horon,  which  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  them  while  nnder  Moses's 
leadership  in  the  wilderness.  Will  I  deliver 
up.  The  "  I  "  in  the  original  is  emphatic. 
Aud  the  use  of  the  present  participle  in  the 
Hebrew  adds  vividness  to  the  promise. 
Slain.  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  wounded.  Thou 
Shalt  hough  their  horses.  To  hough  (or 
hoxe,  Wiclif)  is  to  hamstring,  vtvpoKoirtivt 
LXX. ,  to  out  the  sinews  behind  the  hoofs, 
the  hocks,  as  they  are  called.  This  rendered 
the  horse  useless,  for  the  sinew  could  not 
reunite.  The  effects  of  the  horses  and 
ehariots  upon  the  mind  of  Joshua  and 
his  host,  who  had  neither,  is  here  trace- 
able. "  Those  very  horses  and  chariots, 
which  seem  to  you  so  formidable,  will 
I,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  be  to  -  morrow  at 
this  time  delivering  into  your  hand. 
The  horses  shall  be  for  ever  useless  to 
your  enemies,  and  the  dreaded  chariots 
shall  cease  to  be."  "Why  should  Joshua 
have  destroyed  the  horses?  Perhaps  (as 
Keil,  following  Calvin,  suggests)  in  order 
that  the  Israelites  should  not  put  their 
trust  in  chariots  or  in  horses  (Psa.  xx.  7; 
cxlvii.  10),  but  in  God  alone  (cf.  Deut. 
xvii.  16).  But  more  obvious  considerations 
of  policy  may  have  dictated  the  measure. 
God  never  (see  Matt.  iv.  1 — 7)  makes  use  of 
supernatural  means  when  natural  ones  are 
sufficient.  Now  the  Israelites  were  unac- 
quainted  with  the  use  of  horses  in  warfare, 
while  their  enemies  were  not.  To  retain 
the  horses  while  the  country  was  as  yet 
unsubdued  would  have  been  a  double  bur- 
den to  them,  for  they  would  have  had  not 
only  to  keep  them  themselves,  but  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  regaining  them.  On  the 
same  principle  in  modern  warfare  do  we 
spike  guns  we  cannot  carry  off,  and  destroy 
provisions  we  cannot  convert  to  our  own 
use. 

Ver.  7. — Suddenly  (see  remarks  in  In- 
troduction on  Joshua's  characteristics  as  a 
general.  Also  ch.  x.  9).  Aud  they  fell  upon 
them.  This  phrase  denotes  the  rapidity  of 
the  onset.  While  they  deemed  him  to  be 
leagues  away,  he  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  no  doubt  debouching  from 
one  of  the  mountain  passes  of  Upper  Galilee ; 
and  before  they  could  set  themselves  in 
battle  array,  his  troops,  without  giving  the 
enemy  time  to  rally,  or  themselves  a 
moment's  breathing-time,  commenced  the 
attack.  The  LXX.  adds  ♦'  in  the  hill  coun- 
try "  here,  an  obvious  blunder.  The  trans- 
lator must  have  carelessly  read  IHS  for  Dm. 

y«r    8w— And  the  Lord  delivered  them 


[see  eh.  z.  42).  The  issue  of  every  battit 
is  in  God*s  handc  The  natural  man 
attributes  it  to  human  skill.  The  spiri- 
tual man,  whether  nnder  the  law  or 
under  the  gospel,  acknowledges  the  truth 
that  "  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord, 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few"  (1  Sam.  liv. 
6).  But  if  victory  should  ever  side  with 
numbers,  if  God  appears  not  to  "  defena 
the  right,"  it  is  that  anxiety  and  sorrow 
may  chasten  the  hearts  of  its  upholders, 
lead  them  to  "crucify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,"  and  so  conduct  them  to 
a  final  victory  when  they  are  fitted  to  resist 
the  intoxication  of  prosperity.  Many  a 
lesson  in  history  has  taught  us  that  im- 
mediate success  is  by  no  means  a  blessing, 
even  to  those  who  are  in  the  main  fighting 
for  a  good  cause.  Great  Zidon.  So  called, 
not  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  city, 
but  to  mark  (so  also  ch.  xix.  28)  its  import- 
ance as  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  This  ex- 
pression, "great  Zidon,"  marks  the  early 
date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  In  Homer's 
Iliad,  Sidon  is  represented  as  the  great 
home  of  the  arts,  though  the  historian  Jus- 
tin tells  us  that,  even  when  Homer  wrote, 
her  superiority  had  passed  to  Tyre  (see  II. ' 
vi.  290,  xxiii.  743 ;  Odyssey  iv.  618,  xiii.  285, 
XV.  425.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  "  well 
peopled,"  famous  for  "much  brass"  and 
the  like  (see  Kenrick's  *  Phoenicia ').  In 
later  years,  Tyre,  known  only  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua  as  *♦  the  strong  (literally,  'fortified  ') 
city."  Tyre  (ch.  xix.  29)  outstripped  her 
rival,  and  from  the  time  of  David  till  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  spite  of  her 
destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  retained  her 
pre-eminence  (see  the  vivid  description  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii.).  Sidon,  now 
called  Saida,  is  still  a  commercial  city  of 
some  importance,  whereas  Tyre  is,  or  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  little  better  than  a  collec- 
tion of  huts.  This  is  not  difdcult  to  explain. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Tyre  was  due  to  her 
military  strength  in  a  time  of  warUke  enter- 
prise, that  of  Sidon  to  natural  position. 
**  This  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  *  the  eldest 
bom  of  Canaan' "  (see  Gen.  x.  15),  "  stood 
on  the  north-west  slope  of  a  small  pro- 
montory which  runs  into  the  sea,  and  its 
original  harbour  was  formed  by  three  low 
ridges  of  rocks,  with  narrow  openings  be- 
tween them  parallel  to  the  shore  in  front  ol 
the  city.  On  these  islands  there  are  re- 
mains of  massive  substructions,  the  work  of 
the  ancient  Phoenicians.  There  is  a  spa- 
cious but  unprotected  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory.  ...  No  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  can  be  seen  on  the  mainland, 
but  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  are 
sepulchral  grottoes,  which  probably  mark 
the   uecropolia."     The  plain  ol  Sidon  il 
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prolonged  as  far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zarephath 
of  tlie  Old  Testament,  eight  miles  to  the 
fc-uth,  which  stands  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  and  shows  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  (Kenrick,  'Phoenicia,'  pp.  17,  18). 
Misrephoth  Maim.  Literally,  burnings  of 
wat  rs.  ^  Kimchi  conjectures  that  these  were 
hot  springs,  whereas  Jarchi  more  reason- 
ably supposes  them  to  have  been  salt-pits, 
in  wliich  the  water  was  evaporated  and  the 
■alt  left.  MasiuSt  whom  most  modern  com- 
raeiitators  follow,  thinks  that  glass  houses, 
of  which  thr^re  were  several  near  Sidon 
("  constat  enim  eas  apud  Sidonem  fuisse 
plurimag  "),  are  meant.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  with  him  and  Gesenius, 
•'burning  near  waters,"  and  the  idea  of 
tome  that  water  stands  here  for  glass  is 
absurd.  Knobel  regards  it  as  equivalent  to 
water-heights,  i.e.,  cliffs  rising  from  the  sea, 
and  derives  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root, 
saraph,  to  be  high.  The  LXX.  renders  it 
by  a  proper  name.  Symmachus,  *'  from  the 
sea,"  reading  D^D  for  n\D.  The  Chaldee 
has  "  fossas  aquarum."  Misrephoth  Maim 
(see  ch.  xiii.  6)  was  not  far  from  Sidon. 
Valley.  ^  The  word  here,  Bik'a,  signifies  an 
open,  wide  valley  between  mountains  (see 
ver.  17).  Sometimes,  as  in  Gen.  xi.  2,  it  is 
equivalent  to  plain. 

Ver.  10.— Turned  back.  From  his  march 
toward  Sidon.  For  Hazor  beforetime  was 
the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  (see  note  on 
ver.  1). 

Ver.  11.— Utterly  destroying  them  (see 
note  on  eh.  vi.  17;  so  below,  ver.  12). 
There  was  not  any  left  to  breathe  (see 
note  on  ch.  x.  40).  And  he  burnt  Hazor 
with  fire.  Comparing  this  verse  with  verses 
13  and  21,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Joshua  had  heard  that  the  Anakim  had 
succeeded  in  re-occupying  the  cities  he  had 
captured  in  the  south.  He  resolved  to  pre- 
Tent  this  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  which  had 
been  the  capital  of  the  neighbourhood, 
though  he  did  not  think  the  same  step 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  cities. 
Hazor  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  re-occu- 
pied by  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.  2),  though 
not  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  For  the  pre- 
sent, this  destruction  of  the  stronghold  of 
Phoenician  power  in  the  north  was  a  de- 
cisive measure,  and  would  have  been  so 
permanently  had  the  Israelites  followed  up 
the  policy  of  Joshua. 

Ver.  13.— The  cities  that  Btood  still  in 
their  strength.  This  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Chaldee  version.  The  LXX.  has  Kaxuh 
fiartafiivaQ,  heaped  up,  ».«.,  defended  with 
moundf.  Bather,  on  their  hill  ("  in  collibus 
et  m  tumulis  sitjB,"  Vulg.).  As  many  of  the 
towns  in  Italy,  and  the  castles  in  Germany 


in  the  middle  ages,  so  these  Phoenician 
cities  were  placed  upon  hills,  that  they 
might  be  more  easily  defended.  The  various 
tribes  of  Palestine  were  no  doubt  con- 
tinually at  war,  and,  as  regards  these 
northern  tribes  at  least,  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  subsist  by  commerce.  Therefore 
each  of  these  cities  stood  (the  Hebrew  "IDI* 
surely  implies  situation  here)  on  its  own 
hill,  a  detail  possibly  obtained  from  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  probably  struck  by  this 
feature  of  the  district,  a  feature  he  had  not 
observed  before.  The  expression  is  used,  how- 
ever, as  Masius  observes,  by  Jeremiah  (ch. 
XXX.  18).  Enobel  observes  that  all  the  early 
versions  have  no  suffix  here.  What  he  calls 
the  "free  translation,"  however,  of  the 
LXX.  (which  has  avToiv)  requires  the  suffix, 
though  the  Vulgate  requires  none.  We  must 
not  adopt  the  very  plausible  explanation  of 
Knobel  and  others  that  Joshua  burnt  the 
cities  in  the  valleys,  but  spared  the  cities 
on  the  hills,  because  they  could  be  more 
easily  defended  (see  ch.  xvii.  16 ;  Judg.  i.  19, 
34),  since  we  read  that  Hazor  alone  was 
burnt.  The  word  here  translated  hill  {Tell^ 
Arabic)  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  modern  name  of  places  in  Palestine 
(see  note  on  ch.  viii.  28). 

Ver.  14.— Took  for  a  prey  unto  them- 
selves (see  ch.  viii.  2,  27,  and  notes). 

Ver.  15. — As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses 
(see  note  on  ch.  x.  40).  So  did  Joshua.  The 
implicit  obedience  of  Joshua  to  all  the 
commands  he  had  received  of  God,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  through  Moses,  is  a 
striking  feature  of  his  character.  Like  most 
great  soldiers,  he  possessed  remarkable  sim- 
plicity of  disposition.  He  reminds  us,  in 
his  rapidity  of  conception  and  execution,  of 
Napoleon,  but  in  his  single-minded  eye  to 
duty  he  is  much  more  like  our  own  Wel- 
lington. Only  one  instance  in  which  he 
erred,  that  of  the  league  with  Gibeon,  is 
recorded,  and  this  was  but  an  illlustration 
of  the  unsuspicious  straightforwardness  ol 
his  character  (see  notes  on  ch.  xix.  49 — 51* 
xxiii.  2;  xxiv.  15).  * 

Ver.  16.— All  that  land.  Bather,  "all 
this  land ;"  the  land,  that  is,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  in  all  the  previous  narrative.  It 
must  not  be  pressed  to  mean  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  country.  The 
Mils.  The  mountain  country  of  Judah,  in 
the  south.  The  same  word  is  translated 
"mountain**  immediately  afterwards,  to 
the  confusion  of  the  sense,  which  contrasts 
the  mountains  of  Israel  with  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (see  ver.  21).  This  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  comix.sed  after  th« 
joaloosy  between  Judah    and   the  rast  of 
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Israel  had  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  David 
(see  2  Satu.  xix.  41 — 43).  But  Dr.  Eder- 
sheim  has  suggested  another  explanation. 
Judah,  he  says  (see  ch.  xiv.  6;  xv.  1), 
entered  upon  their  inheritance,  while  the 
other  tribes  were  still  in  Gilgal.  In  the 
same  way  Mount  Ephraim  is  so  called 
because  it  was  given  to  that  tribe,  and 
occupied  by  them  shortly  after.  While  as 
the  remaining  seven  tribes  remained  without 
their  inheritance  (Reuben  and  Gad  as  well 
as  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  being  now  pro- 
vided for),  the  rest  of  the  mountains  were 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Israel.  This 
explanation  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  satis- 
factory. Ephraim  (see  Judg.  viii.  1,  2; 
xii.  1)  early  acquired  a  preponderance  over 
the  other  tribes.  We  should  therefore  ex- 
pect a  threefold  division  of  the  mountain 
district,  the  mountains  of  Judah,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Israel,  especially  as  Ephraim  was  the 
next  after  Judah  to  enter  upon  its  in- 
heritance. The  internal  evidence  seems  to 
prove  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written 
by  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  by  a  Levite 
residing  within  the  borders  of  that  tribe. 
Perhaps  this  affords  the  best  explanation, 
but  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain district  of  Palestine  is  here  meant.  The 
•outh.  The  Negeb,  or  dry  country  (see  ch. 
X.  40).  The  valley.  The  Shephelah,  or  low- 
lands (see  note  on  ch.  ix.  1).  This  must  have 
extended  from  Gaza  northward  to  Joppa, 
while  the  Shephelah  of  Israel  mentioned 
immediately  below  must  be  the  lowland 
tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel.  The 
plain.  The  Arabah  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  16). 
And  the  valley  of  the  samtti  Bather,  his 
(i.e.,  Israel's)  lowland. 

Ver.  17.— The  Mount  Halafc  The  smooth 
mountain.  Literally, "  monte  glabro,"  Vulg. ; 
\e7ov,  Symmachus.  This  may  either  be 
interpreted  "  the  mountain  bare  of  foliage,'* 
as  opposed  to  Seir,  the  hairy  or  wooded 
mountain,  as  Masius  and  Rosenmiiller  sup- 
pose, or,  as  the  latter  also  suggests,  it  may 
mean  the  mountain  which  has  a  smooth 
outline,  as  opposed  to  a  precipitous  cliff. 
This  falls  in  with  the  character  of  the  hills 
on  the  south  of  Palestine  (see  note  on  ch.  x. 
40).  The  LXX.  renders  by  a  proper  name. 
But  this  the  article  forbids.  The  Syriao 
interpreter  renders  "  the  dividing  moun- 
tain." But  p/>n  rather  signifies  in  this 
sense  to  assign  by  lot.  Keil  would  identify 
it  with  "  the  row  of  white  cliffs  which  cuts 
the  Aiabab  obliquely  at  about  eight  English 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,*'  and 
divides  the  great  valley  into  two  parts,  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah.  He  gives  up  the 
other  "  smooth  "  or  "  bald  "  mountains, 
because  they  do  not  "  go  op  to  Seir.**  Later 


explorers  have  failed  to  settle  its  situation. 
Seir.  This  mountainous  region  was  well 
known  as  the  territory  of  Esau  (see  (Jen. 
xxxii.  2).  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Le- 
banon.   For  valley  (nj^fpB)  see  note  on  ver. 

8.  Baal-gad  has  been  by  some  identified 
with  Baalbek,  or  Heliopolis,  a  Syrian  city, 
whose  vast  ruins  strike  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  even  now.  But  Baalbek  lay 
considerably  to  the  north  of  Palestine.  U 
has  therefore  with  greater  probability  been 
identified  by  Bobinson,  Von  Baumer,  and 
others,  with  Paneas  or  GsBsarea  Philippi. 
Baal-gad  signifies  *'  the  lord  of  fortune,"  an 
aspect  under  which  the  Babylonian  Baal  or 
Bel  was  frequently  worshipped.  The  word 
Gad,  erroneously  translated  "  troop  **  in  our 
version  (Gen.  xxx.  11;  Isa.  Ixv.  11),  ia 
properly  •♦  fortune,**  and  hence  the  god 
Fortune.  The  worship  of  Pan  in  later  timet 
supplanted  that  of  Baal,  but  traces  of  both 
cults,  in  inscriptions  and  niches,  may  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  present 
day  (see  Tristram,  'Land  of  Israel*).  All 
travellers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
situation  of  Banias.  Josephus  says  that  it 
affords  a  profusion  of  natural  gifts.  Seetzen 
corroborates  him.  Dean  Stanley  compares 
it  to  Tivoli,  and  Canon  Tristram  thinks  that 
in  its  rocks,  caverns,  and  cascades  there  it 
much  to  remind  the  visitor  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  loveliest  place  in  all  Italy.  He  con- 
tinues, ♦'  The  situation  of  Banias  is  indeed 
magnificent.  With  tall  limestone  cliffs  to 
the  north  and  east,  a  rugged  torrent  of 
basalt  to  the  south,  and  a  gentle  slope  for 
its  western  front,  Banias  is  almost  hidden 
till  the  traveller  is  among  the  ruins.'* 
Banias  stands  at  the  end  of  a  gorge  of  the 
Hermon  range  with  the  wide  range  of  the 
Huleh  plain  opening  out  before  it,  as  the 
Gampagna  and  Eome  in  the  distance  are 
seen  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  at  Tivoli. 
Vandevelde,  however,  identifies  Banias  with 
Beth-rehob,  on  the  insufficient  ground  that 
Baal-gad  is  said  to  be  in,  not  at,  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  or  Bik'ath  of  Lebanon.  He 
prefers  the  castles  either  of  Bostra  or  of 
Aisafa,  the  one  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
other  three  hours  north  of  Banias.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  arm  of  the  Jordan 
rises  and  rushes  through  the  gorge  here, 
"praBceps,"  like  the  Anio  at  Tivoli.  The 
valley  of  Lebanon  is  supposed  by  eome  not 
to  be  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti- Lebanon,  but  the  country  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hermon.  But 
the  term  n^p3  here  unquestionably  meant 

the  well-known  Bnkei'a  or  Coele  Syria,  i.e., 
the  tract  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebai 
non  (see  Knobel). 

Yer.  18. — A   long  time.     Hebrew,  many 
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dayt.  The  campaign  in  Bouthem  Israel 
lasted  for  weeks,  perhaps  even  months.  But 
the  campaign  in  northern  Palestine  must 
have  lasted  longer.  The  vast  host  which 
gathered  at  the  waters  of  Merom  was  de- 
■troyed,  but  the  task  of  capturing  the  in- 
numerable cities  which  dotted  that  region 
must  have  been  a  protracted  one.  We 
may,  with  Joeephus,  infer  from  ch.  xiv.  10 
Vhat  it  occupied  five  years,  or  perhaps,  with 
other  of  the  ancient  Babbis,  seven  years, 
since  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  lasted  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Ver.  20.— To  harden  their  hearts  (cf, 
Bxod.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  23).  Miiller,  •  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sin,'  ii.  412,  says  that  ♦•  Scrip- 
ture never  speaks  of  God's  hardening  men's 
hearts,  save  in  connection  with  His  revela- 
tions through  Moses  or  Christ."  This 
passage  evidently  had  not  occurred  to  him 
when  writing.  His  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  hardly  satisfactory.  "We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  free-will  of  the  Canaanites 
was  in  any  way  interfered  with.  God  no 
doubt  left  them  to  themselves  as  the  due 
punishment  of  their  iniquities.  Sin  in 
general,  by  God's  own  appointment,  and 
especially  the  sensual  ains  in  which  the 
Canaanitea  were  steeped,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  insensibility  to  moral  or  even 
prudential  considerations,  and  to  beget  a 
recklessness  which  urges  on  the  sinner  to 
his  ruin.  Some  have  argued  that  had  they 
all  come,  like  the  Gibeonites,  as  suppliants, 
they  must  all  have  been  massacred  in  cold 
b^od.  But  this  is  not  likely.  Bather  we 
must  imagine  that  God  foresaw  that  they 
would  not  believe  the  signs  He  would  give  in 
favour  of  the  IsraeUtes,  and  that  by  meet- 
ing them  in  battle  they  brought  a  swift  and 
speedy  destruction  on  themselves. 

Ver.  21. — And  at  that  time  (see  ver.  18). 
What  is  meant  is,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  which  the  country  above 
described  was  conquered.  The  destruction 
of  the  Anakim  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
work,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  their 
having  re-occupied  the  places  Joshua  had 
taken  (see  notes  on  ch.  x.  36—39).  The 
Anaklms.  Literally,  the  long-necked  men. 
Called  the  "  children  of  Anak  "  (Num.  xiii. 
28,  33;  also  Josh.  xv.  13,  14).  Gesenius 
would  derive  the  German  nacken  and  the 
English  neck  from  this  root.  The  word 
is  used  of  the  chains  on  the  necks  of 
oanaels  (Jiidg.  viii.  26.  So  also  Cant.  iv.  9, 
of  a  ntcklace).  They  were  men  of  gigantic 
stature  {Num.  xiii.  32),  and  were  no  doubt 
a  hill  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  to  the  two  fearless  men 
whose  faith  did  not  fail  them  at  the 
sight  of  the  walled  cities,  and  of  the  giant 


forms  of  their  inhabitants,  wai  entmsted 
the  task  of  overcoming  these  antagonists, 
and  thus  of  proving  the  truth  of  their  own 
words.  Thus  it  ever  is  in  the  counsels  of 
God.  ••  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that 
which  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away."  To 
Joshua,  who  had  confidence  in  God,  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan  was  given  into  sub- 
jection. From  the  Israelites,  who  had  not 
that  confidence,  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers  was  taken  away  (cf.  also  Matt. 
ixv.  21,  28).  Many  writers  suppose  that 
these  Anakiin  (like  the  Bephaim  of  oh.  xii. 
4)  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  of 
Turanian  descent  (see  note  on  next  verse). 
Anah.  A  town  about  ten  miles  south-west 
of  Hebron  (cf.  ch.  xv.  50).  It  was  apparently 
one  of  the  daughter  cities  of  Deoir,  and 
there  is  still  a  place  of  that  name  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dh&harijeh.  Moun- 
tains of  Judah.  For  this  and  the  *'  moun- 
tains of  Israel "  see  note  on  ver.  16. 

Ver.  22.--On3y  In  Gaza.  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  what  we  afterwards  read. 
In  Gath  especially  (1  Sam.  xviL  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  18—22;  1  Chron.  xx.  4—8,  the  last 
passage  preserving  the  true  text,  which  has 
become  hopelessly  corrupt  in  the  second 
Book  of  Samuel)  we  find  the  race  of  giants 
remaining  till  David's  time.  But  it  had 
almost  died  out.  Goliath  and  his  brethren 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Philis- 
tines, as  much  as  by  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
light  of  prodigies.  It  may  be  that  the  race 
deteriorated  in  size  and  strength,  when 
driven  from  the  mountain  district.  Gaza 
J  Hebrew  Azzah,  as  in  Deut.  ii.  23  ;  1  Kings 
iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20)  was  a  stronghold  of 
the  Philistines.  We  first  find  it  mentioned 
as  the  border  of  Canaan  in  Gen.  x.  19.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Samson, 
related  in  Judg.  xvi.  It,  with  Gath,  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  formed  the  five 
Philistine  lordships  mentioned  in  ch.  xiii.  5. 
Gaza  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  cities 
captured  by  David,  although  Gath  does. 
Perhaps  the  strength  of  its  position  (Azzah 
signifies  strength)  may  have  enabled  it  to 
resist  David  and  Solomon,  whose  dominions 
are  said  to  have  extended  to,  but  not  to 
have  included,  Azzah.  We  read  little  more 
of  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jeremiah  says 
that  Pharaoh  smote  it  (ch.  xlvii.  1) ;  Amos 
and  Zephaniah  threatened  it  with  punish- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26  as 
a  place  of  some  importance.  And  it  still 
exists,  at  about  an  hour's  journey  from 
the  sea,  and  is  now  called  Ghazzeh. 
(see  also  note  on  ver.  41).  Gath.  Alfo 
one  of  the  five  Philistine  lordships.  In 
David's  time  it  had  a  kiug,  with  whom 
David  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  xxvii.  2). 
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It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  David 
(-  Sam.  xxi.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1 ;  xi.  6). 
\\e  find  it  in  Solomon's  jurisdiction, 
though  under  the  government  of  one  of  its 
own  royal  family  (1  Kings  ii.  39).  Keho- 
boam  fortified  it  (2  Cbron.  xi.  8).  Hazael, 
the  powerful  king  of  Syria,  wrested  it  from 
Jehoash,  and  was  only  bought  off  from 
assailing  Jerusalem.  Uzziah  re-took  it  once 
more  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  HezekiaL  seems 
to  have  retained  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  8).  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  Modem  travel- 
lers and  commentators  have  identified  it  with 
Beit-Jibrin  (the  house  of  the  mighty — per- 
haps a  reminiscence  of  GoUath  and  his 
kindred),  now  EleutheropoHs  (so  Knobel). 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  Blanche  Garde  of 
the  Crusaders,  or  Tell-es-Safieh,  an  opinion 
supported,  among  others,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Porter  and  Lieut.  Conder.  See,  however,  the 
note  on  Libnah,  ch.  x.  29.  Ashdod.  Later 
Azotus,  now  Esdud.  Here  the  ark  was 
carried  after  the  disastrous  defeat  related  in 
1  Sam.  iv.  It  was  conquered  by  Uzziah  (no 
doubt  it  had  formerly  been  reduced  by 
David),  who  built  forts  to  overawe  it  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  6),  but  it  fell  intd  the  hands  oi 
Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  a  Uttle  later  (Isa. 
XX.  1).  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
prophets,  and  we  find  that  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabasus,  burnt  the 
temple  of  Dagon  there  (1  Mace.  i.  83,  84). 
It  is  mentioned  as  Azotus  in  Acts  viii.  40. 

Ver.  23. — Joshua  took  the  whole  land. 
The  word  must  not  be  pressed  to  mean  that 
every  Canaanitish  stronghold  was  razed  or 

appropriated.  The  word  ?b,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  has  a  very  loose  significa- 
tion in  Hebrew.  What  is  meant  is  simply 
this.  Joshua  had  established  an  unques- 
tioned military  preponderance  in  Palestine. 
He  had  broken  down  all  resistance ;  but 
before  he  completed  his  conquests  to  their 
full  extent,  he  had  to  provide  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  the 
territory  he  had  seized.  The  complete 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites  formed 
no  part  of  his  commission  or  his  plan 
(Dent.  vii.  22 ;  cf.  Exod.  xxiii.  29,  30). 
To  have  effected  it  would  have  been  to 
throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  to 
expose  its  possessors  to  the  usual  incon- 


veniences of  depopulated  districts.  There- 
fore it  was  Joshua's  pohcy  to  leave  the 
Canaanites  to  be  extirpated  by  degrees,  and 
to  encourage  the  Israelites  to  cultivate  the 
arts  both  of  war  and  of  peace  ;  to  nourish  a 
martial  spirit  by  remembering  that  nume- 
rous and  active  enemies  still  dwelt  in  their 
midst,  while  yet  they  were  not  neglectful  of 
the  importance  of  a  settled  and  civilised,  aa 
agricultural  and  pastoral  life.  See  also 
Judges  iii.  1,  2.  This  purpose  was  de- 
feated, not  only  by  the  usual  effects  of 
civiHsation  upon  hardy  or  savage  tribes,  but 
also  by  the  Israelites  becoming  addicted 
to  the  pleasant  but  enfeebling  vict»s  of  the 
races  they  had  supplanted.  We  see  in  the 
Israelitish  history  the  best  exemplification 
of  St.  Paul's  theory  that  the  "  law  worketh 
wrath,"  although  it  is  "holy,  just,  and 
good."  The  excellence  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  Moses  did  but  serve  to 
manifest  more  clearly  the  inherent  de- 
pravity of  our  nature  (Rom.  iii.  20 ;  v.  20 ; 
vii.  7,  8),  and  its  need  of  a  Saviour,  who 
should  render  obedience  possible  by  the 
gift  of  regeneration,  and  the  infusion  of  His 
own  Spirit.  According  to  their  divlslona. 
Literally,  their  divisions  by  lot,  the  word 
being  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
word  Halak  in  ver.  7,  because  a  smooth  stone 
was  usually  employed  in  casting  lots.  Hence 
it  came  to  mean  any  authoritative  division 
or  distribution,  as  the  courses  of  the  Levites 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  6),  the  classification  for  pur- 
poses of  enlistment  (1  Chron  xxvii.  1)  and 
thehke.  And  the  land  rested  from  war.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Canaanites  were  so  thoroughly 
cowed  and  dispirited  that  they  dared  offer 
no  further  resistance  to  the  IsraeUtes  in 
their  task  of  portioning  out  the  land.  They 
were  quite  contented  to  be  allowed  to  live 
in  peace  in  such  of  their  cities  which  re- 
mained, and  had  no  disposition  to  court  an 
overthrow  such  as  took  place  at  the  battles 
of  GKbeon  and  Merom,  with  its  inevitable 
results  of  the  absolute  extermination,  not 
only  of  every  one  who  took  up  arms,  but  of 
every  human  being  in  the  city  to  which  they 
belonged.  Thus  the  Israehtes  were  able  to 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the  survey  and 
apportionment  of  the  territory  according  to 
the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the 
tribei. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 23. — The  continuation  of  the  struggle.  The  same  doss  of  tlioughts  ii 
suggested  by  this  chapter  as  by  the  former.  We  have,  as  before  (1),  the  confederacy 
of  evil  against  good,  (2)  the  conflict,  (8)  the  victory,  (4)  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  course  of  the  narrative  gives  a  somewhat  diilerent  form  to  our 
reflections. 

JOSBUA.  ^ 
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I.  Joshua  needed  special  encouragement  once  more,  in  spite  of  his  piwrioug 
fignal  victory.  This  was  because  he  had  a  new  class  of  enemies  to  contend  against. 
These  kings,  with  the  king  Hazor  at  their  head,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  higher 
civihsation  than  the  southern  tribes.  We  read  (vers.  4,  6)  of  their  chariots,  and 
these,  as  we  have  seen  (see  Exposition),  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  pecuHar 
terror  by  the  Israelites.  So  it  is  ever  with  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  so  at  th« 
beginning.  At  first  she  had  only  to  contend  with  the  obstinate  jealousy  and  pre- 
judice of  the  Jews,  but  as  her  sphere  of  operations  enlarged  she  had  to  contend  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  civihsed  Koman  empire.  It  is  so  still.  The  Church  baa 
confronted  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  the  superstition  and  formahsm  that 
followed  it.  But  now  she  has  to  contend  with  modern  civihsation,  with  its  horses 
and  chariots  of  iron — that  is  to  say,  its  modem  developments  of  physical  force,  as 
well  as  knowledge.     These  have  to  be  attacked  and  brought  under  Christ's  yoke. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  invites  combination  among  her  enemies. 
This,  too,  was  the  case  at  the  outset  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  our  religion  was 
seen  to  be  a  power  in  the  world,  capable  of  surviving  the  execution  of  its  leader,  and 
the  punishment  of  His  followers,  and  of  spreading  nevertheless  from  city  to  city, 
from  country  to  country,  a  widespread  combination,  formed  of  elements  the  most 
opposite,  arose  against  it.  Jew  loined  with  Gentile  to  put  it  down.  The  emperor 
waged  war  against  it,  because  it  had  formed  a  secret  society,  dangerous,  he  thought, 
to  the  stability  of  his  throne.  The  lawyer  and  statesman  opposed  it,  because  it  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  exist  without  the  permission  of  the  law.  The  priest  opposed 
it,  because  it  set  up  an  altar  against  his.  The  philosopher  opposed  it,  because  it 
struck  a  blow  at  his  proud  exclusiveness,  and  combated  some  of  his  favourite 
dogmas.  The  tradesman  opposed  it  (Acts  xix.  27),  because  it  struck  at  his  gains. 
The  mob  opposed  it,  because  it  robbed  them  of  their  spectacles  and  brutahsing 
amusements.  The  man  of  vicious  life  opposed  it,  because  it  put  a  curb  upon  his 
habits  of  sinful  indulgence.  Yet  our  heavenly  Joshua  led  his  forces  against  these 
enemies,  and  the  unholy  combination  was  utterly  defeated.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
different  now.  To  Christianity  as  a  creed  no  such  opposition  is  offered.  But  let  us 
strive  to  put  the  practical  precepts  of  Christianity  in  operation,  and  we  still  meet 
on  many  points  with  the  combined  opposition  of  various  sections  of  society.  The 
statesman  is  indifferent  to  measures  which  will  array  an  interested  opposition 
against  him,  or  diminish  his  sources  of  revenue.  The  philosopher  derides  the 
movement,  because  success,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  improbable,  or  because 
it  offends  against  the  canons  of  his  school  of  philosophy.  The  man  of  rank, 
berhaps,  opposes  it  because  it  strikes  a  blow  at  his  privileges  ;  the  man  of  fashion 
because  he  is  incapable  of  earnest  thought,  and  hates  everything  that  gives  him 
trouble.  The  vicious  does  his  utmost  against  it  for  the  same  reason  as  of  old ;  while 
it  is  still  not  impossible  to  array  against  it  the  clamours  of  an  unthinking  mob. 
Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  perseverance  is  success. 

III.  Joshua  now  was  at  war  with  civilisation.  This  is  one  of  the  enemies 
which  must  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  (a)  Civilisation  increases  luxury. 
and  luxury  is  a  foe  to  Christian  self-denial.  Luxury  leads  to  ease  and  self- pleasing, 
and  ease  and  self-pleasing  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  Christian  spirit.  One  great 
work  of  the  Christian  Church  will  be  to  teach  men  thankfully  to  accept  the  good 
gifts  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  yet  to  consecrate  those  gifts  to  His  service,  and 
not  to  the  formation  of  selfish  habits,  (b)  Civilisation  augments  enormously  the 
power  of  man  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Who  can  predict  tlie  tremendous 
results  for  evil  which  may  result  from  modern  discovery,  unless,  under  our  Joshua, 
we  maniully  confront  its  advance,  destroy  its  power  for  evil,  and  convert  what  it 
might  misuse  into  instruments  of  good  ?  Again  (c)  Modern  discovery  exalts  the 
pride  of  man.  And  the  first  requirement  of  Christianity  is  that  ho  shall  lay  that 
pridw  aRide.  Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  show  modern  knowledge  its  Hmits,  to  remind 
nim  who  is  puffed  up  by  it  that  there  is  a  gulf  which  his  highest  efforts  cannot  pass. 
He  can  but  tell  us  what  is  ;  he  cannot  tell  us  how  it  is.  He  may  consider  himself 
entitled  to  overleap  the  barrier  which  separates  us  from  the  unknown,  but  the  attempt 
involves  as  ^eat  an  assumption  as  it  ever  did.    The  barrier  is  as  wide  as  ever, 
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though  tlie  ground  on  this  side  of  it  is  undoubtedly  better  surveyed.  Concerning 
God,  we  shall  be  always  in  need  of  a  revelation,  however  much  He  may  reveal 
Himself  in  His  works.  So  that  it  is  still  as  true  as  it  ever  was,  in  reference  to  our 
spiritual  condition,  that  truth  is  hidden  from  the  "  wise  and  prudent "  in  their  own 
Bight,  and  is  *'  revealed  unto  babes." 

IV.  Joshua  had  still  to  combat  natural  strength.  To  the  men  against 
Jabiu  succeeded  the  campaign  against  the  uncivilised  but  powerful  Anakim.  So 
civih'sation  does  not  destroy  our  natural  passions.  It  may  (a)  give  them  another 
direction,  but  it  rather  augments  them  than  otherwise.  The  refinements  of  civilised 
Ufe  are  unfavourable  to  brutal  violence,  but  brutal  indifference  is  not  less  common, 
and  not  less  cruel.  Against  vulgar  license  the  civihsed  man  sets  his  face,  but  is 
refined  Hcentiousness  less  destructive  to  the  soul?  History  has  proved  that  civUisa- 
tion,  unchecked  by  Christianity,  does  but  increase  the  natural  appetite  for  sinful 
pleasure.  And  it  is  Christianity  alone  that  keeps  the  temptations  incidental  to  a 
life  of  luxury  within  bounds.  Bemove  that  obstacle,  and  Nature  will  assert  her 
power,  and  the  animal  in  man  wiU  once  more  dominate  civilisation  to  its  own 
cruel  appetites,  as  in  past  times.  But  (b)  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  civihsed 
life  has  everywhere  a  fringe  of  aggravated  naturalism.  In  tiie  element  that  we 
call  "  rough,"  which  is  ever  found  where  society  is  most  highly  organised,  we  find 
the  most  shocking  perversion  of  natiu*al  appetites,  combined  with  their  utmost 
strength.  Is  there  any  place  upon  earth  where  brutality,  ferocity,  recklessness, 
animal  indulgence,  rages  more  uncontrolled  by  any  moral  considerations,  than  in  the 
*•  slums,"  as  we  have  named  them,  of  our  greatest  cities  ?  This  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  thoughtlessness,  the  selfishness,  the  recklessness  of  civiHsation,  which  thrusts 
out  of  sight  aU  that  is  foul  and  hideous  of  its  own  creation,  and  leaves  it  to  fester 
alone.  CiviHsation  may  be  won  to  Christianity ;  but  there  remains  a  long  and 
terrible  conflict  with  the  Anakim,  those  giant  perverted  natural  forces  which  hang 
on  the  outskirts  of  civiHsation. 

V.  Joshua  did  not  burn  all  the  cities.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  uses  to 
which  the  discoveries  of  civiHsation  and  the  force  of  natural  temperament  may  be 
put.  Hazor,  the  centre  of  the  combination  against  Joshua,  was  burnt.  So  civilisa- 
tion and  natural  disposition,  so  far  as  they  are  employed  for  self,  instead  of  for  God 
and  mankind,  must  be  rooted  out.  But  where  discovery  is  used,  not  to  exalt  men's 
pride,  but  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  God's  ways ;  not  to  manufacture  luxuries  and 
enjoyments  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  few,  but  to  augment  the  happiness  of 
all,  then  need  we  not  destroy  but  welcome  them.  So  natural  disposition  need  not 
be  destroyed,  but  converted  to  a  good  purpose.  Thus  the  ardent  temperament  of 
a  St.  Paul,  diverted  from  its  misuse  in  fierce  persecution,  became  the  parent  of  a 
burning  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  A  cold,  critical  spirit  may  become 
useful  in  ridding  the  true  cause  of  false  allies.  A  calm,  unimpassioned  judgment 
may  make  its  possessor  an  useful  guide  to  the  passionate  and  impulsive.  The 
quiet,  contemplative  soul  may  furnish  abundant  stores  of  thought  for  those  who 
lia\  e  no  leisure  to  think  for  themselves,  and  a  busy,  active  disposition  may  find 
scope  for  its  energies  in  the  multipHcity  of  good  works  which  our  compHcated  state 
of  society  has  brought  into  being.  And  even  those  passions  which,  wrongly 
directed,  wiU  cause  widespread  misery  through  sensual  indulgence,  may  bum 
with  a  restrained  and  steady  and  harmless  flame  in  the  charities  of  family  hie, 

VI.  The  war  lasted  many  days.  So  does  the  struggle  (1)  of  the  Christian 
Church  against  evil,  and  (2)  that  of  the  Christian  soul  against  temptation.  It  is 
not  (1)  until  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  and  (2)  till  the  close  of  life,  that 
*•  the  land"  can  "rest  from  war." 

VII.  God  is  said  to  harden  men's  hearts,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  is  done  by  the  operation  of  His  laws.  He  has  so  ordained,  that  if  a  man's 
heart  is  not  softened  by  His  loving-kindness,  it  is  hardened.  The  man  who  resists 
the  pleadings  of  His  Spirit  becomes  insensible  to  their  influence.  The  man  who 
succumbs  to  temptation  becomes  incapable  of  resistance,  indifferent  to  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  The  man  who  apologises  for  vice  sees  no  excellence  in  virtue.  The 
nan  who  is  puffed  up  by  a  sense  of  his  own  suffioienoy  is  unable  to  pereeiye  tht 
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evidence  for  God's  truth.  And  this  is  in  a  sense  God's  doing,  because  He  haa 
willed  that  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  law.  It  exists  by  a  moral  neces- 
eity.  We  can  see  that  it  is  but  an  effect  following  a  cause.  "Wherefore  the  law 
is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.*'  And  if  that  which  is  good 
works  evil  to  any,  we  may  not  blame  God,  but  man,  who  has  turned  his  meat  into 
poison,  and  extracted  death  from.  God's  most  righteous  law. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1 — 5, — Mcmy  adversaries.  Another  league  is  here.  One  in  the  Bonth  de- 
stroyed ;  another  in  the  north  is  formed.  A  formidable  one  scattered ;  one  more  so 
gathers.  Four  kings  are  mentioned,  and  probably  a  dozen  others  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  following  chapter  are  associated  with  them.  They  marshal  all  the  fighting 
power  of  the  northern  half  of  Palestine.  As  the  land  was  then  (as  repeatedly 
afterwards)  very  populous ;  as  war  was  the  most  familiar  of  all  employments ;  as 
numbers  of  the  cities— almost  impregnable  by  nature — were  fortified  as  well ;  as  the 
army  gathered  was  strong  in  chariots  and  horses,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  where  cavalry  could  operate  with  ease — it  seemed  as  if 
the  outlook  for  Isiael  were  very  dark  indeed.  A  nation  of  fugitive  slaves  assailing 
a  Phoenician  people  of  vast  wealth,  enterprise,  civilisation,  and  numbers  I  What 
chance  of  success  was  there  ?  But  they  unite  only  for  their  easier  destruction. 
Cheered  by  God,  falling  thereon  suddenly,  the  terrific  shook  of  Israel's  charge  was 
irresistible,  and  this  "  battle  of  the  league  "  at  once  leads  to  Israel's  easy  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  this  half  of  the  kingdom.  Take  this  story  as  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  God's  warriors  have  always  "  many  adversaries."    And  observe — 

I.  The  natural  chances  are  always  against  God's  people.  The  sacred  his- 
tory is  Httle  more  than  a  hst  of  conflicts  of  one  sort  and  another,  fought  invariably 
against  great  odds,  but  followed  invariably  by  victory.  The  chances  were  many 
against  Israel  getting  away  from  Egypt,  taking  Jericho,  winning  at  Beth-horon, 
gaining  a  victory  here.  It  was  not  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Jephthah,  of  Deborah, 
of  Gideon.  Who  would  have  ventured  to  describe  David  as  having  a  single  chance 
in  his  conflict  with  GoHath  ?  How  pathetic  is  Elijah's  estimate  of  the  odds  against 
him  in  his  fight  for  truth.  Baal's  prophets  and  Astarte's  prophets  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  court  and  the  perversity  of  the  people. 
But  *'  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life."  The  odds  were  heavily  against 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends — say  10,000,000  to  1.  Neither  Ezra  nor  Nehemiah 
felt  they  had  anything  approaching  a  level  chance.  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  had 
all  superstitions,  vices,  prejudices  of  the  world  against  His  cause.  The  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  had  all  the  philosophies,  rehgions,  and  weaknesses  of  men  against  him 
and  his  simple  gospel.  The  great  theologian  of  the  early  centuries  lamented  that  he 
stood  *'  Athanasius  against  the  world."  Luther  had  Church  and  State  throughout  all 
Europe  against  him.  Every  missionary  to  a  heathen  land,  every  philanthropist 
seeking  to  remove  abuses,  have  had  the  same  experience.  The  Church  to-day 
sometimes  deems  herself  "  hardly  bested  **  by  science,  secularism,  the  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  men  with  their  necessary  cares,  the  sluggishiaess  of  the  human  heart  to 
adopt  a  higher  principle  of  hfe.  Each  Christian  man  finds  such  weaknesses  and 
perversities  within  him  and  such  obstacles  without  that  it  seems  often  as  if  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  much  less  to  make  advance.  Be  not  astonished 
if,  in  the  part  of  the  field  assigned  to  you,  the  odds  are  altogether  and  absolutely 
against  you.  They  always  are  against  God's  people  and  God's  children.  But 
observe  secondly,  though  the  chances  are  against  them — 

n.  The  winning  forces  are  on  their  side.  Imva/rd  forces  are  on  their  side. 
The  heart  makes  the  hero.  Nelson's  Methodists  were  his  best  sailors.  God  in- 
fuses  such  energy  of  purpose,  confideuce,  self-sacrifice,  that  these  intensify  natural 
force  a  hundredfold.  [See  Shakespeare's  *  Cymbeline,'  for  illustration  of  effect  of 
moral  energy  in  war.]  Good  is  the  strongest  and  sturdiest  thing  under  heaven ; 
•Yil,  cowardly  and  lielf-ashamed  in  its  presence.     Duty,  peace,  hope,  gracioua 
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memories,  self-respect,  God's  smile — these  are  forces  which  the  world  can  never 
match,  and  which  all  operate  in  the  direction  of  victory.  Outward  forces  are  also 
on  their  side.  Divine  guidance  is  imparted,  Providence  aids  them,  concurrently 
with  their  efforts  the  efforts  of  God  are  put  forth.  When  God  fights  Hjs  battles 
of  mercy  there  is  no  lukewarmness  in  His  conflict.  He  uses  ns.  The  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  heavenly,  while  the  weapons  of  His  warfare  are  often  earthly. 
And  so,  while  the  world  has  the  appearance,  the  Chm-ch  has  the  reahty,  of  a  pre- 
ponderant weight  on  her  side.  Is  it  a  case  of  a  battle  of  the  northern  league  with 
you  ?  Fight  on,  for  they  that  are  with  you  are  far  more  than  they  that  are  with 
them. — G. 

Ver.  15. — Oocta  eommcmdment  and  man*8  faithfulness.  L'  God*s  command- 
ment IS  ENDURING.  The  Commandment  to  Moses  is  transmitted  to  Joshua, 
God's  will  is  changeless.  What  is  right  is  right  eternally.  We  must  not  regard 
God's  laws  as  obsolete  when  they  are  ancient.  The  precepts  of  the  Bible  are 
not  the  less  binding  upon  us  because  they  are  old  (Psa.  cxix.  160;  Isa.  xl.  8). 
Nevertheless  {a)  what  God  commands  relative  to  certain  circumstances  will  be 
modified  if  those  circumstances  are  changed ;  (6)  a  larger  commandment  coming 
later  exonerates  from  the  observance  of  the  details  of  a  smaller  commandment 
when  these  are  by  their  nature  preparatory  to  the  larger.  Thus  the  larger 
Christian  law  of  love  frees  us  from  the  narrower  preparatory  law  of  ordinances 
(Rom.  xiii.  10). 

II.  Faithfulness  to  God  consists  in  serving  God  in  obedience  to  all  Hi 
COMMANDS  US.  (1)  Faithfuhiess  is  shown  in  devotion  to  God.  Moses  and  Joshua 
regarded  themselves  as  God's  servants.  The  Christian  is  not  to  live  for  self,  but  for 
Christ  (Rom.  xiv.  8).  (2)  This  devotion  must  be  exercised  in  active  service.  Belief, 
rehgious  feeling,  and  acts  of  worship  will  not  satisfy  God.  We  are  called  to  do  His 
will  (Matt.  vii.  24 — 27).  (3)  Faithfiil  service  is  obedient  service.  We  must  not 
simply  work  for  God,  but  work  for  God  in  His  way,  doing  His  will,  and  fulfilling 
His  commandments.  Self-will  is  fatal  to  the  merit  of  the  most  zealous  service. 
Much  of  our  most  devoted  service  is  spent  in  serving  God  according  to  our  own  will 
instead  of  simply  doing  His  will  (Psa.  xl.  8;  John  vi.  88).  (4)  Perfect  fidehty 
requires  obedience  in  all  things.  We  are  tempted  to  choose  our  favourite  command- 
ments for  obedience,  and  to  neglect  others.  Some  are  not  obvious ;  we  should 
search  for  them.  Some  are  difficult ;  we  should  seek  special  strength  to  do  them. 
Some  are  dangerous ;  we  should  be  brave  and  firm  before  them.  Some  are  dis- 
tasteful ;  we  should  sacrifice  our  feelings  to  God's  will.  (5)  Perfect  fidehty  will 
make  us  endeavour  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  Qod^s  commandments  by  others 
when  we  cannot  accompUsh  all  ourselves.  Moses  transmitted  the  commandment 
to  Joshua.  We  should  think  more  of  the  execution  of  the  work  than  of  the  honour 
of  the  agent.  Jealousy  sometimes  leads  us  to  refuse  sympathy  for  a  good  work  if 
we  cannot  do  it  ourselves.  (6)  The  justifying  grace  oi  God  in  Christ  does  not  free 
OS  from  the  obhgation  of  perfect  fidehty.  No  man  is  perfectly  faithful.  As  Chris- 
tians, we  are  accepted  by  God,  not  on  account  of  our  fidelity,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  through  the  mercy  of  God.  But  the  receipt  of  God's  forgiving  grace 
brings  upon  us  the  greater  obligation  to  be  faithful  to  Him  in  the  future  (Rom.  vi.  1). 
(7)  The  liberty  of  the  gospel  does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  duty  of  fidelity.  We 
are  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter  of  the  law  that  we  may  obey  the  spirit  of 
it.  We  are  delivered  from  the  legal  servitude  of  fear  that  we  may  serve  the  better 
in  the  "  sweet  lawlessness  of  love  "  (Rom.  viii.  8,  4). — ^W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  20. — Hearts  hardened  by  God,    I.  When  God  hardens  a  man*s  heart  it 

18  BECAUSE  his   CHARACTER  IS   SUCH  AS   TO   TURN  God'S   RIGHTEOUS  ACTION  TO   THIl 

RESULT.  The  same  act  of  Providence  which  hardens  one  heart  softens  another. 
Prosperity  wiU  harden  one  in  selfish,  worldly  satisfaction,  and  soften  another  to 
grateful  devotion  and  active  benevolence.  Adversity  will  harden  one  in  discontent 
and  unbehef,  while  it  softens  another  to  penitence  and  trust.  The  experience  of 
life  will  deaden  the  spiritual  insights  of  one,  and  quicken  that  of  another.    The 
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effects  of  God's  work  with  us  is  thus  largely  determined  by  the  condition  of  our 
own  minds.  God  never  hardens  a  man's  heart  except  through  his  own  abuse  ol 
providential  actions  and  spiritual  influences  which  are  kindly  and  wholesome  in 
themselves,  and  prove  themselves  so  to  those  who  receive  them  aright  (Malt.  xiii. 
11—15). 

II.  God  hardens  a  man's  heart  not  before,  but  aftkk,  he  has  sinned.  The 
Cauaauites  had  hardened  their  hearts  in  sin  before  God  hardened  them  for  judg- 
ment. God  never  predisposes  a  man  to  sin,  nor  does  He  harden  a  man  in  sin 
against  any  desire  for  amendment.  The  Divine  hardening  of  the  heart  is  not  ft 
cause  of  sin  but  a  fruit  of  it. 

III.  God  does  not  harden  a  man*s  heart  so  much  by  making  the  will  stub- 
born AS  BY  BLINDING  THE  EYES  TO   PRESENT  DANGER  AND  FUTURE  CALAMITY.      The 

Canaanites  were  not  made  more  wicked,  they  were  only  rendered  blind  to  their 
danger  and  doom,  so  that  they  resisted  where  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  attempted 
to  make  no  terms  with  the  invader.  When  a  man  will  not  repent  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  it  may  be  best  that  he  should  not  find  a  means  of  escaping  punishment 
through  the  exercise  of  prudence.  So  long  as  conscience  is  bhnd  it  is  better  for  all 
moral  purposes  that  prudence  also  should  be  blind.  Note,  however,  as  a  warning, 
while  sin  tends  to  blind  us  to  its  approaching  punishment,  we  are  not  the  less  in 
danger  because  we  feel  a  sense  of  security. 

IV.  When  the  conscience  is  dead  to  God's  law  it  may  bb  well  that  thb 
INTELLECT  SHOULD  BE  BLIND  TO  His  TRUTH.  It  is  better  not  to  receive  the  truth 
into  the  intellect  than  to  hold  it  with  a  disobedient  heart.  Otherwise  (1)  we  shall 
misunderstand,  abuse,  and  misapply  it ;  (2)  we  shall  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
we  are  the  better  for  knowing  what  is  good  although  we  do  not  practise  it ;  and  (3) 
we  shall  be  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  truth  when  it  comes  at  the  right 
moment  to  reveal  our  guilt  and  direct  the  way  to  redemption.  Christ  expressly 
said  that  He  spoke  in  parables  that  they  who  were  in  a  wrong  condition  of  heart  to 
benefit  by  His  teaching  might  not  receive  it  to  their  hurt  and  its  dishonour  (Matt. 
xiii.  13).— W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  20. — Doomed  to  destruction.  The  evil  men  do  often  appears  to  be  attributed 
in  Scripture  to  the  Divine  will  and  agency  (Exod.  iv.  21 ;  Judg.  xiv.  4 ;  1  Kings  xii.  15 ; 
Kom.  ix.  17.  18).  Reason  and  conscience,  indeed,  confirm  the  view  St.  James 
gives  of  the  history  of  all  transgression  (James  i.  13—15).  Every  man's  sin  is 
emphatically  his  own — born  of  his  own  inward  impulse,  nourished  by  influences 
to  which  he  freely  and  wilfully  yields  himself,  and  its  deadly  issue  is  his  just  and 
natural  recompense.  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  condemn  and  punish. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  any  form  of  evil  that  it  is  "  of  the  Lord,"  or  that  a 
man  does  it  because  the  Lord  *'  has  hardened  his  heart  "  ?  Is  it  so  that  the  wrong- 
doer is  after  all  but  the  passive  instrument  of  a  Divine  purpose,  and  his  life  the 
working  out  of  a  Divine  decree  ?  The  perfect  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
may  be  beyond  us ;  but  there  are  considerations  that  wiU  shed  much  interpreting 
light  upon  it,  and  under  the  guidance  of  which  we  may 

••  asseii;  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.** 

I.  The  hardening  of  men's  hearts  in  evil  courses  is  the  result  op  certaih 
LAWS  OF  WHICH  GoD  IS  THE  AUTHOR.  A  suggcstive  analogy  is  found  in  the  realm 
of  material  things.  Nature  has  its  stern  unpartial  laws,  its  latent  dangers,  destruc- 
tive powers,  deadly  poisons,  &o.  If  a  man  deals  wantonly  and  recklessly  with 
these,  he  arrns  them  all  against  himself ;  but  the  blame  of  the  mischief  thus  done 
cannot  be  laid  on  Him  who  made  or  ordained  them.  Wliat  is  man's  business  in 
this  world  but  just  to  utihse  for  good  ends — to  "  use  and  not  abuse  "—the  laws  and 
resources  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  Creator  has  placed  him  ?  So,  morally,  the 
circumstances  of  our  existence  upon  earth  work  out  good  or  evil  results  according 
as  we  are  voluntarily  disposed  to  use  them.  The  very  influences  that  in  one  case 
tend  to  nonrish  the  principles  of  a  true  and  noble  life,  in  another  case  harden  the 
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heart  in  sin.  God's  part  in  this  is  simply  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  process  shall  go  on.  The  evil  men  do  is  their  own  ;  the  powers  they  pros- 
titute to  their  base  purposes,  the  place  they  occupy  among  their  fellow-men,  the 
advantages  that  favour  the  working  out  of  their  designs,  the  laws  that  govern  the 
development  of  their  sin  to  its  fatal  issues,  are  '•  of  the  Lord." 

II.  When  men  show  that  they  are  resolutely  bent  on  evil  courses,  God 
MAY  SEE  FIT  TO  LEAVE  THEM  TO  THEMSELVES.  There  is  in  morals,  as  in  meclianicfl, 
a  law  of  inertia  by  vh-tue  of  which  we  remain  in  a  chosen  state,  or  continue  to 
move  in  a  chosen  direction,  unless  some  stronger  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us, 
Will  and  haldt  rivet  the  chain  of  iniquity.  When  a  man's  heart  is  tlioron,L,'hly 
•'  set  in  him  to  do  evil,"  God  sometimes  abandons  him  to  his  own  choice,  leaves 
him  to  become  the  prey  of  his  own  wayward  and  wicked  infatuation  (Prov.  i.  81). 
In  such  a  case  the  law  of  sin  is  simply  left  to  take  its  course.  The  Divine  act  is 
negative  rather  than  positive.  It  lies  in  the  withholding  of  restraining  or  deliver- 
ing grace.  And  there  is  no  injustice  in  this — nothing  unrighteous  in  God  thus 
allowing  the  heart  to  harden  itself.  Moreover,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  a  law  of 
our  nature  that  he  who  luill  not  turn  from  bis  evil  way  shall  at  length  come  to  a 
point  at  which  he  cannot  (Jer.  xiii.  23). 

**  Sins  lead  to  greater  sins,  and  link  so  straight, 
What  first  was  accident,  at  last  is  fate." 

And  God,  who  established  that  law,  is  often  said  in  Scripture  to  do  that  which  takes 
place  by  vu-tue  of  it,  or  which  results  from  it.  He  has  framed  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  things  under  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  impenitent  sinner  gradually 
becomes  obdurate  and  closes  against  himself  the  door  of  hope.  In  tliis  sense  only 
can  it  be  true  that  **  it  is  of  the  Lord  to  harden  men's  hearts." 

III.  God  often  works  out,  through  the  worst  forms  of  human  evil.  His 
GRANDEST  ISSUES  OF  GOOD.  In  tracing  the  course  of  earthly  afifaii's,  we  have  to 
draw  a  very  distinct  line  of  separation  in  our  minds  between  the  wicked  will  and 
purpose  of  man,  and  the  overmastering  wUl  and  purpose  of  God.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  latter  is  most  triumphantly  asserted  when  the  former  has  been  suffered  to 
reach  its  utmost  limits,  and  work  its  deadliest  work.  The  utter  destruction  of 
these  Canaanites,  aggravated  by  their  own  mad  resistance,  was  essential  to  a  full 
display  of  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  vindication  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness. How  important  a  part  it  has  played  in  the  general  progress  of  humanity, 
who  shall  say?  The  triumph  of  redeeming  mercy  was  brought  about  through  the 
most  heinous  of  all  human  crimes.  "  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"  &c.  (Acts  ii.  23).  The  "  hands  "  were  none  the 
less  **  wicked  "  because  through  them  God  accomplished  His  holy  and  loving  will. 
The  Son  of  man  was  born  into  the  world  to  be  betrayed  and  crucified  and  slain  ; 
but  that  does  not  lighten  the  curse  that  falls  on  the  betrayer  and  the  murderer. 
Across  the  dark  thunder-cloud  of  man's  evil,  God  casts  the  bright  and  beautiful 
rainbow  of  hope.  The  darkness  is  man's — ^the  hope  is  from  Him  **  who  is  light, 
and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." — W. 

Ver.  20. — The  extermination  of  the  Canaanitea.  The  terrible  extermination  of 
the  Canaanitish  nations  remains  a  mystery  too  hard  for  us  to  understand.  "  It 
was  of  the  Lord,"  we  read  (ver.  20).  The  history  of  Israel  is  designed  to  bring  out 
in  an  impressive  manner,  by  outward  and  visible  facts,  the  constant  intervention  of 
God  in  human  destinies.  The  history  of  our  race  is  a  fearful  drama  of  blood  and 
tear?,  in  which  ruin  and  devastation  meet  us  on  every  hand.  The  Old  Testament 
teaches  us  that  in  this  liistory  the  purposes  of  Divine  justice  are  carried  out.  It 
shows  us  tlie  gi-eat  Justiciary  perpetually  working.  We  might  ahnost  say  that  the 
veil  whicli  usually  conceals  His  operation  is  lifted,  so  that  we  see  that  '*  our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire  "  (Heb.  xii.  29).  If  we  look  into  the  causes  of  this  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,  we  see  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  excessive  corruptness  of 
the  life  of  these  people,  under  the  influence  of  their  impure  idolatries.  The  same 
conditions  are  found  to-day  at  the  root  of  all  the  woes  that  afflict  humanity.    Tli<> 
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gin  u  always  greater  than  tlie  suffering.  The  just  God  is  also  the  God  of  love.  Hia 
justice  paves  the  way  for  His  mercy.  The  triumph  of  Israel  is  to  be  turned  to  the 
account  of  the  human  race,  since  the  estabhshment  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  in  iha 
land  of  promise  is  a  necessary  condition  and  antecedent  of  the  universal  salvation. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  an  awful  mystery  rests  upon  these  dark  records 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  impossible  to  think  without  shuddering  of  these 
myiiads  of  human  beings,  swept  away  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  But  surely  we  may 
believe  that  even  in  this  there  was  some  hidden  secret  of  love  Divine,  and  may 
cling  with  the  early  Church  to  the  "  larger  hope,"  that  redemption  may  have  come 
to  them  in  that  mysterious  abode  of  spirits  in  prison  to  which  Jesus  Christ  went  to 
preach  (1  Peter  iii.  17).  We  do  not  see  why  the  victims  of  the  first  dehige  should 
have  been  the  only  ones  thus  privileged.  Alike  in  pubhc  and  private  misfortunes, 
let  us  ever  recognise  the  justice  of  the  Holy  God.  Let  us  bow  beneath  His  mighty 
hand,  remembering  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  hand  of  our  Father,  and  that 
*•  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him." — E.  de  P. 

Vera.  21,  22. — The  destruction  of  the  giants.  These  giants  had  been  the  terror 
of  Israel.  In  the  evil  report  of  the  unfaithful  spies  they  are  mentioned  last  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  difficulties  which  seemed  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  land  an 
impossibility.  The  dread  of  their  prowess  had  provoked  the  mutiny  in  the  wilder- 
ness which  led  to  the  forty  years  of  homeless  journeying.  But  here  we  have  the 
account  of  their  destruction  ;  the  brevity  of  the  account  itself  suggesting  what 
everything  subsequently  stated  confirms,  that  the  most  dreaded  was  not  the  most 
arduous  part  of  their  task,  but  somehow  a  part  wJLiich  was  done  like  aU  the  rest, 
without  hitch  or  strain.     There  is  much  here  that  is  very  suggestive. 

I.  There  are  giants  that  we  have  to  fight.  The  spies  had  made  a  true 
report.  Their  report  erred  not  in  the  measurement  of  the  difficulty,  but  in  the 
estimate  of  the  nation's  power  with  God's  help  to  overcome  it.  It  was  true  enough 
that  scattered  over  the  land  were  these  tribes  or  fanulies  of  great  stature — Anakim, 
Emim,  Zamzummims,  Bephaim,  as  they  are  variously  called.  The  Israehtes  being 
probably  a  people  of  less  tiian  ordinary  stature  found  themselves  thus  face  to  face 
with  a  most  stalwart  and  lordly  race,  with  a  people  whose  strength  is  still  evinced 
in  those  marvellous  remains  of  "the  giant  cities  of  Bashan,"  which  impress  all 
who  behold  them.  And  the  land  cannot  be  theirs  until  these  giant  tribes  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses  are  destroyed.  It  is  with  them  as  it  is  with  all  men — all  have 
to  fight  some  giants  in  their  fight  of  life.  Our  outlook  should  be  made  hopeful  by 
faith,  not  by  iUusion.  There  are  giants  before  us  whom  we  shall  have  to  fight  if  we 
are  &iithfal.  Difficulties,  temptations,  huge  griefs,  loneliness  of  spirit,  impulses  of 
wrong,  cares  and  anxieties,  stdl  make  a  great  tribe  of  the  children  of  Anak.  Wo 
shall  find  them  scattered  aU  over  the  land — in  Bashan  and  in  Hebron,  and  through- 
out all  the  hill  country.  Wherever  the  conquest  would  be  hard  enough  without 
them,  there  are  they  found  to  make  it  harder  still.  It  is  well  to  abjure  self-deception. 
The  way  of  righteousness  is  hard,  and  many  a  battle  will  try  all  our  neive  and  all 
our  endurance.  Life  itself  is  stem  and  full  of  conflict.  Be  not  surprised  if  the 
Btrain  on  you  be  terrific,  if  the  number  and  force  of  the  enemy  alike  distress  you ; 
there  has  notliing  new  happened  to  yon.  AU  have  had  giants  to  fight  with  in  their 
course  through  life.  Israel  could  not  possess  the  land  until  the  giants  were  con- 
quered, and  your  apprehensions  of  the  future  are  so  far  accurate  that  you  will  have 
to  encounter  them  without  doubt.     Secondly  observe — 

II.  We  cannot  help  being  afraid  of  them,  but  we  must  keep  the  feab 
WITHIN  PROPER  LIMITS.  It  is  uselcss  to  forbid  fear,  and  perhaps  unwise.  Useless, 
because  so  long  as  our  nervous  system  is  what  it  is,  and  the  possibilities  of  life  are 
8o  solemn  and  various,  it  is  inevitable  that  soUcitude  should  be  awakened.  It  would 
be  unwisa,  for  the  fear,  kept  within  proper  limits,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  instinctive  emotions.  The  eye,  by  a  sort  of  fear  instinctively  operative  in  it, 
brings  down  its  Hd  over  it  whenever  anything  approaches  it.  And  by  the  physical 
apprehensiveness  of  the  organ  itself  its  delicate  arrangements  are  protected.  And 
what  ui  dona  for  that  organ  by  its  nerves  of  pecuUar  sensibility  is  done  for  our*livei 
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in  all  tlieir  complexity  by  an  inBtmctive  apprehensiveness  which  **  scents  the 
danger  from  afar."    While  there   are  giants  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 

some  fear  of  them.    For  fear,  witliin  bounds,  makes  men  brace  up  their  energies 

take  all  precautions  against  surprise,  sends  them  to  God  for  guidance  and  for  help, 
sets  them^  to  repair  their  weak  point,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  only  in  excess  that 
fear  is  mischievous— that  is,  when  it  occupies  the  entu-e  thought,  paralyses  all  the 
energies  of  the  life,  and  itself  directly  aids  the  overthrow  it  was  meant  to  avert.  It 
may  perhaps  be  expressed  accurately  thus  :  Fear  is  a  good  servant  but  a*  bad 
master.  So  long  as  it  does  not  mle  us,  but  only  suggests  precautions  and  helps  to 
make  our  protection  complete,  so  long  it  is  a  blessing.  Whenever  it  becomes  master, 
and  commands  instead  of  merely  advising  us,  then  our  manhood  is  destroyed,  and 
the  ills  we  fear  overtake  us  all  the  faster  for  our  alarm.  Israel  did  not  do  wron*^  in 
fearing  the  Auakim,  but  only  in  letting  their  fear  exceed  its  proper  hmits,  and  fill 
their  souls  to  the  exclusion  of  all  faith  in  God  and  hope  of  His  help.  Do  not  need- 
lessly blame  yourself  for  the  agitation  and  apprehension  produced  by  the  possibihties 
of  the  future,  only  limit  these  things  by  faith  and  prayer  and  watchfulness,  so  that, 
thus  kept  in  its  place,  your  fear  may  serve  you  weU.     Thirdly  observe 

III.  Israel  has  not  to  fight  thb  giants  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
CONQUEB  THEM.  Somehow— we  hardly  know  how— the  fight  with  the  Analdm 
comes  last.  Perhaps  because  tlicy  occupied  the  fortresses  formed  by  Nature— the 
mountain  fastnesses;  and  naturally  the  first  attention  was  given  to  the  more 
regular  and  more  numerous  combatants  inhabiting  the  cities.  Whatever  the  reason, 
they  were  five  years  in  the  land  before  Caleb  led  the  first  attack  on  them  (see  ch! 
xiv.  10).  And  only  when  they  were  flushed  with  victory,  every  man  a  conqueror— 
when  the  prestige  of  their  miraculous  forces  conquered  men's  hearts  before  a  sword 
was  drawn— only  then  are  they  exposed  to  the  strain  of  what  seemed  such  an 
unequal  conflict.  And  meeting  them  when  they  were  thus  grown  in  courage  and 
prowess,  their  defeat  requires  no  more  effort  than  many  of  the  lesser  struggles  which 
taxed  their  less  developed  powers.  There  seems  something  here  characteristic  of  a 
universal  experience.  God's  Israel  are  never  unequal  for  a  conflict,  when  the  time 
has  come  for  it.  There  is  always  such  growth  of  force,  or  such  heavenly  aid,  that 
when  the  fight  comes  it  is  found  that  fitness  for  it  has  come  before  it.  You  perhaps 
look  forward  with  extreme  solicitude  to  the  giants  that  will  dispute  your  passa^^e. 
Eemember,  there  is  some  distance  between  you  and  them,  and  much  may  happ'en 
before  you  reach  them.  You  are  gathering  strength  every  step  you  take  on  the 
right  road.  And  every  lesser  victory  is  giving  you  force  and  nerve  to  win  a  greater 
one.  And  should  the  giants  not  die  before  you  get  to  them,  you  will  find  that,  like 
Israel,  you  have  grown  fit  to  fight  them  before  you  are  called  to  fight  them.  You 
will  be  strong  enough  for  victory  over  them  before  you  are  required  to  enter  into 
conflict  with  them.     Lastly  observe — 

IV.  They  found  out  that  the  worst  part  op  the  giants  was  the  terror 
THEY  COULD  INSPIRE.  The  great  power  of  the  giants  was  over  the  imaginations  of 
their  foes.  And  they  had  no  real  force  at  all  equal  to  the  terror  they  excited. 
Israel  saw  in  imagination  the  size  of  the  men,  heard  with  alarm  of  the  length  of 
their  spears  and  the  weight  of  their  armour.  They  did  not  remember  that  in  any 
match  between  a  great  soul  and  a  big  body,  the  big  body  has  but  little  chance. 
And  so  they  were  overpowered  by  the  mere  imagination  of  their  enemy's  force. 
But  when  they  actually  face  them,  they  find  that  valour  avails  more  than  muscle, 
energy  than  height,  faith  than  armour,  soul  than  body.  By  beating  them  they 
found  that  the  chief  power  of  the  giant  was  his  power  of  affecting  the  imagination 
of  his  opponent.  So  is.  it  still.  ♦♦  The  worst  ills  are  those  that  never  happen,"  as 
the  French  proverb  says.  They  threaten  us,  alarm  ns,  agitate  us,  and  after  all 
turn  off  in  some  other  direction,  and  do  not  come  to  us.  And  so  is  it  with  our 
giants.  Their  worst  part  is  something  which  exists  only  in  our  imagination.  They 
kill  us  by  frightening  us,  and  they  frighten  us  by  the  powers  they  borrow  from  our 
imagination.  Let  us  be  of  good  courage  and  not  afraid.  And  if  giants  many  and 
strong  threaten  us  let  us  keep  fear  in  the  bounds  of  faith,  let  us  remember  on 
wjij  fare  is  ordained  for  us  excjpt  where  victory  is  possible,  and  let  us  put  a  check 
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on  the  too  easily  affected  imagination  wLich  needlessly  dreads  a  foe,  whose  outward 
bignfefis  is  no  accurate  measure  of  the  dimensions  of  his  real  force. — G. 

Ver.  23.  -Rest  from  wa/r.  These  words  bring  us  a  grateful  sense  of  rehef.  We 
are  weary  of  reading  the  long  catalogue  of  bloody  victories — how  of  one  city  after 
another  it  is  said,  "  They  smote  all  the  souls  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  utterly  destroying  them ;  there  was  not  anything  left  to  breathe."  We  are 
ready  to  say  with  thd  Prophet,  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  thou  be  quiet?"  (Jer.  xlvii.  6).  If  it  were  not  for  our  conviction  that 
an  all-wise  and  righteous  Divine  purpose  determined  all  this  (Carlyle's  distinction 
between  the  "  surgery"  of  God's  judgments  and  "atrocious  murder"),  we  should 
turn  with  loathing  from  the  aickening  tale  of  slaughter.  Certain  thoughts  about 
war  are  suggested. 

I.  The  causes  of  war.  The  baser  passions  of  human  nature  are  the  sources 
from  which  it  always  more  or  less  directly  springs.  These  are  the  root  of  all  its 
practical  wickednesses.  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  "  (James  iv.  1).  Vain 
ambition,  the  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  the  thirst  for  power,  jealousy, 
revenge,  &c. — these  are  the  demons  that  kindle  its  destructive  fires.  Other  and 
more  plausible  motives  are  but  the  false  veil  that  hides  their  hatefulness.  There  is 
no  real  exception.  Self-defence  is  no  doubt  an  imperious  instinct  of  nature,  and 
there  are  interests  (hberties,  sanctities  of  social  life,  principles  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness) which  it  may  often  be  a  noble  thing  for  a  nation,  even  by  utmost  force  of  arms 
to  guard.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  defend  if  there  were  no  lawless  lust  or 
cruel  wrong  to  endanger  them.  These  "  wars  of  the  Lord  "  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  They  were  waged  by  the  Divine  command,  but  their  cause  lay  in  the  moral 
evil  that  cursed  the  land— those  foul  iniquities  which,  to  the  view  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
could  be  wiped  out  only  by  such  a  baptism  of  blood. 

II.  The  miseries  of  war.  It  is  the  very  symbol  of  almost  all  the  woes  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  and  that  can  darken  with  their  shadow  the  field  of 
human  life.  (1)  The  frenzy  of  malignant  passions,  (2)  physical  suffering,  (3)  the 
cruel  rending  of  natural  ties,  (4)  the  arrest  of  beneficent  industries,  (6)  the  im- 
position of  oppressive  burdens,  (6)  the  increase  of  the  means  and  instruments  of 
tyranny.  These  are  some  of  the  calamities  that  foUow  in  the  track  of  war.  Their 
sadness  and  bitterness  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

III.  The  possible  benedictions  of  war.  It  is  a  marvellous  proof  of  the 
Divine  beneficence  that  reigns  supreme  over  all  human  affairs  that  even  this  deadly 
evil  has  something  like  a  fair  side  to  it,  and  is  not  unmixed  with  good.  (1)  It 
developes  certain  noble  quahties  of  character — self-reliance,  self-control,  resolution, 
fortitude,  mastery  of  adverse  circumstances,  &c. ;  so  much  so  that  men  have  been 
led  to  look  upon  the  experience  of  great  wars  as  essential  to  the  vigorous  Hfe  of  a 
nation,  necessary  to  save  it  from  the  lethargy  of  moral  indifference  and  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  self-indulgence.  We  may  give  due  weight  to  those  heroic 
qualities  that  war  calls  forth,  and  yet  feel  that  they  in  no  way  counterbalance  the 
crimes  and  horrors  that  attend  it.  (2)  It  prepares  the  way  for  new  and  better 
conditions.  As  storms  clear  the  air,  as  a  great  conflagration  m  the  city  destroys  its 
dens  of  shameful  vice  and  loathsome  disease,  so  wars  which  dislocate  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  and  let  loose  lawless  passions,  and  inflict  imspeakable  miseries,  do, 
nevertheless,  often  bring  about  healthier  conditions  of  national  life,  and  clear  the 
ground  for  the  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness.  God  *•  makes  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,**  though  in  itself  it  **  worketh  not  his  righteousness."  And  when 
the  land  rests  from  war  there  often  arises  a  benign  power  of  restoration  that  soon 
changes  the  face  of  things — 

••  Boftening  and  concealing, 
And  busy  with  its  hand  in  healing/' 

the  rents  and  ravages  the  sweep  of  the  destroyer  may  have  mafle. 
lY.  Thb  curb  for  war.    There  is  no  cure  bat  that  Krhich  is  »\i{yp}ied  hy  \ttki 
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redeeming  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  (1)  It  will  uproot  and  destroy  tnose 
hidden  evils  in  the  heart  of  man  from  which  all  war  arises,  substituting  for  them  that 
*'  love  which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  (2)  It  will  turn  those  energies  of 
our  nature  to  which  war  gives  a  false  and  fatal  impetus  into  worthier  directions, 
enhsting  them  in  a  purely  moral  conflict  with  the  aboundmg  evils  of  the  world 
(2  Cor.  X.  4,  6 ;  Eph.  vi.  12— 18).— W. 

Ver.  23. — Victory  and  rest,  I.  Thk  tbub  Christian  warparb  is  destined  to 
BND  IN  VICTORY.  (1)  Victory  is  promised  in  Ood'a  Word,  From  the  first  promise 
that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  "  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
to  the  latest  assurance  of  a  *'  crown  of  life  "  to  those  who  are  "  faithful  unto 
death  "  (Rev.  ii.  10),  success  is  assured  to  the  faithful  soldier  of  God.  So  the  land 
was  taken  "  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses."  (2)  Victory  is 
secured  by  God's  help.  In  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  fall  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  and  the  success  of  the  battle-field,  it  is  everywhere  indicated  that  God  was 
aiding  His  people.  In  our  spiritual  warfare  we  are  victorious  because  God  is  fighting 
for  us  (Psa.  cxviii.  6),  and  gives  us  strength  to  fight  (Psa.  cxviii.  14),  and  because 
Christ  has  first  conquered  our  enemies  (John  xvL  83 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  57).  (8)  Victoiy 
is  attcUned  through  oar  fighting.  "  Joshua  took  the  land  "  after  hard  fighting. 
The  Christian  must  fight  to  win  (Eph,  vi  10,  11 ;  1  John  v.  4). 

II.  When  victory  is  attained  it  will  be  an  ample  compensation  for  thb 
HABDSHiPs  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WARFARE.  (1)  The  foct  of  victory  Will  in  itself  be  ft 
great  reward.  To  have  conquered  sin  and  mastered  self  and  to  be  independent  of 
the  world  will  be  attainments  full  of  blessing.  (2)  Victory  will  introduce  us  to  a 
great  inheritance.  We  have  our  Canaan  to  possess  after  the  battle  of  life  is  over. 
Heaven  will  be  a  great  inheritance  tons,  as  {a)  the  home  of  our  souls  and  the  abode 
of  our  Father,  (6)  the  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  wherein  our  souls  will 
receive  all  needful  nourishment  and  inspiration ;  (c)  the  place  for  peaceful,  honour- 
able service.  After  fighting  the  IsraeUtes  had  leisure  to  till  the  soil  and  tend  their 
flocks ;  after  our  fighting  will  come  the  happy  service  of  heaven.  (8)  Victory  will 
secure  to  us  rest  from  further  warfare.  "  The  land  rested  from  war."  War  is 
always  an  evil,  though  sometimes  a  necessary  eviL  Happy  the  land  that  has  "rest 
firom  war  "  I  The  Christian  is  not  to  hve  for  ever  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  spiritual 
warfare.  In  heaven  he  will  be  free  from  the  assaults  of  eviL  Note  ;  True  rest  is 
not  rest  firom  service— idleness,  but  rest  from  war — peace. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  23. — The  promise  fulfilled.  It  is  well  to  note  the  absolute  fulfilment  of 
God's  promises.  That  which  He  has  done  for  others  He  will  do  for  us,  if  we  trust 
Him.  All  who  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  and  the  guidance  of  their  life  to 
Hinri  have  a  promised  land — the  enjoyment  of  which  seems  often  so  distant  as  to 
move  them  to  despair.  Here  we  see  a  great  promise  grandly  redeemed.  God 
promised  safe  dehverance  from  Egypt,  safe  conduct  to  the  promised  land,  and  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Canaan.  And  now  we  find  Joshua  took  (ver.  18)  "  all 
that  land,  the  hills  and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the 
valley,  and  the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the  same,  even 
from  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  by  Seir,  down  to  Baal  Gad  in  the  valley  of 
Lebanon  xmder  Mount  Hermon."  It  took  him  several  years — seven  at  least — to 
make  the  conquest.  Even  when  made,  and  the  enemies  subdued,  they  were  still 
in  various  localities  in  sufficient  force  to  dispute  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
certain  points  of  the  country.  But  the  land  of  Canaan  had  become  the  possession 
of  Israel,  and  was  to  continue  to  be  tiieirs  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to 
come.  It  is  a  bright  and  conspicuous  instance  of  God't  fiEiithfulness.  Consider  this 
fulfilment  of  promise.     Observe — 

L  It  did  NOT  COMB  AS  THB  TOUNo  MAN  HOPED.  When  Joshua  first  came  from 
Egypt  he  had  doubtless  his  roseate  dreams.  To  him  the  projected  conquest  would 
seem  the  easiest  of  all  things.  A  journey  of  a  few  weeks,  a  bold  entrance,  ft 
vigorous  blow,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  united  nation,  helped  by  the  enthusiasm  oi 
grace  ftnd  the  assistance  of  Providence — such  would  seem  to  him  all  that  waa 
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requisite  for  complete  and  grand  success.  Even  when  he  had  traversed  the  land  he 
Btill  believed  in  the  perfect  possibility  of  its  conquest,  and  had  all  a  hero's  difficulty 
in  believing  in  anything  tending  to  prevent  it.  But  God's  promise  came,  not  as  the 
young  man  hoped  or  expected.  Youth  sails  too  fast,  underrates  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  does  not  realise  its  own  weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  coadjutors, 
BO  that  five-and-forty  years  elapse  before  tlie  promise  receives  its  ripe  fulfilment, 
God's  promises  to  us  will  all  find  realisation,  but  not  quite  so  swiftly,  perhaps, 
as  in  our  youth  we  dream.  Perfect  victory  over  sin  within  ourselves  wiU  not 
be  achieved  in  one  conflict,  and  abuses  will  not  be  destroyed  by  one  assault 
The  might  of  God's  help  is  greater  than  ever  we  deem  it,  but  our  own  weakness 
and  faultiness  are  inadequately  known.  Our  scheme  of  philanthropy  vvill  meet  a 
stouter  opposition  and  a  feebler  backing  than  we  anticipate.  Be  not  discouraged, 
God's  promises  will  all  be  fulfilled,  though  not  so  fast  as  the  young  expect  them. 
Observe  secondly — 

II;  God's  promise  was  fulfilled  earlieb  than  the  middle-aged  man  oared 
TO  HOPE  FOR.  I  expect  Joshua  felt  the  years  of  pilgrimage  longer  than  any  one  else 
felt  them.  **  When  would  the  nation  be  fit  to  strike  for  its  earthly  home?  "  Some 
centuries  of  bondage  had  been  required  to  give  them  unity ;  would  a  similar  stretch 
of  wandering  be  required  to  produce  com*age  and  faith  ?  To  his  eye,  doubtless, 
virtues  grew  far  too  slowly.  And  when  he  witnessed  their^  murmurings,  their 
readiness  to  decline  to  lower  paths  and  viler  practices,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  rise 
within  him  the  feeling  that  the  conquest  of  the  land  was  daily  becoming  a  more 
distant  thing.  And  when  he  saw  three  of  the  hardiest  tribes  settle  on  tne  east  of 
Jordan,  and  saw  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  rest  to  cross  that  river, 
doubtless  he  began  to  thiuk  the  promise  of  God  tarried,  and  to  wonder  whether  he 
would  ever  see  his  people  settled.  But  faith  sufficient  to  cross  the  Jordan  and 
courage  sufficient  to  take  the  land  did  not  require  centuries  to  grow.  God's  purposes 
ripened  faster  than  the  faith  of  even  His  most  believing  servants,  and  accordingly, 
in  all  probability,  long  before  Caleb  and  Joshua  would  have  dreamed  the  people 
ready  for  the  task,  Canaan  is  won.  God  sees  more  than  we  see.  He  hastes  not, 
but  He  tarries  not.  Our  despairing  thoughts  are  not  our  wise  ones.  More  forces 
are  working  on  our  side  than  we  imagine.  God  sleeps  not.  The  desire  of  your 
heart  will  come  sooner  than,  in  your  despondency,  you  deem  either  likely  or 
possible.  And  when,  perhaps,  hope  deferred  has  made  the  heart  sick,  then,  like  a 
morning  without  clouds,  it  comes  in  all  its  fulness.    Lastly  observe — 

III.  When  God  fulfils  His  promises.  He  does  so  grandly.  It  is  not  half-done, 
or  three-quarters.  All  the  land  is  given  them.  Nay,  good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  shaken  together  and  running  over.  On  the  south  their  territory  extends  to 
Seir ;  on  the  east  it  passes  over  Jordan  and  embraces  almost  aU  within  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  It  is  given  easily.  They  have  war,  but  no  defeat ;  difficulties,  but  none 
insuperable ;  much  left  to  be  done  (as  in  a  new  house  there  always  is),  but  still 
the  conquest  is  complete.  Won  far  more  easily  than  any  could  have^  imagined, 
the  land  is  theirs.  So  in  God's  own  time — i.e.,  the  really  fittest  time—every 
promise  will  be  fulfilled.  The  promise  of  answers  to  our  prayers,  of  the  heart's 
desu-e,  of  a  blessing  on  our  work,  of  growth  in  grace,  of  the  abundant  entrance 
into  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light — all  will  be  given  to  us  at  last,  mor« 
richly,  more  fully,  more  easily  than  we  have  ever  dared  to  hope. — G. 


EXPOSITION. 
CHAPTER  xn.  1—24. 


Thb  extent  of  Joshua's  conquests. 
Ver.  1. — Now  these  are  the  kings.  The 
historian  now  enters  upon  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  whole  territory  which  had, 
up   to  this   date,  fallen  into  thp  bands  of 


the  Israelites.  First  he  traces  out  the 
border  of  the  trans-Jordanic  possessions  of 
Israel,  which  he  describes  as  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Arnon,  on  the  west  of 
course  by  the  Jordan,  and  as  extending  from 
Hermon,  past  the  Sea  of  Chinneroth.  to  tht 
borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  eastern  bar- 
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der  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  the  boundary 
extended  far  further  eastward  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south,  since  the  territory  of  Og 
was  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Sihon. 
On  the  west  of  Jordan  the  territory  is 
described  as  extending  "  from  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  (i.e.,  Baalbeo  or 
Caeearea  Philippi ;  see  note  on  eh.  xi.  17) 
unto  the  Mount  Halak  which  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  southward  from  near 
the  south  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
border  of  the  Israelitish  possessions  is  more 
accurately  defined  in  the  succeeding  chapters, 
but  it  was,  after  all,  a  slip  of  territory  not 
more  than  180  miles  in  length  by  about 
100  in  breadth.  Its  infiuenoe  upon  the 
history  of  the  world,  Uke  that  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  must  not  be  measured  by 
its  size,  but  by  its  moral  energy.  As 
the  former  city  has  attained  undying  fame 
by  its  intellectual  power,  the  second  by  its 
mihtary  capacity,  so  Palestine  has  derived 
her  title  to  fame  from  her  indestructible 
national  life  —  indestructible  because  built 
alone,  of  all  the  religious  systems  of  the 
ancient  world,  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  unity  and  Fatherhood  of  God ;  indestruc- 
tible, moreover,  because  it  came  by  revelation 
from  God.  There  is  no  greater  argument  for 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law  than 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  national  life  like 
that  of  the  Jews,  subsisting  for  nearly 
two  thousand  yeais  after  their  expulsion 
from  their  land.  From  the  river  Amon 
(see  Num.  xxi.  24).  The  word  Amon  sig- 
nifies the  swift  stream  (see  Gesenius, 
*Thesatir.*  s.v.).  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Arabs,  El-Mujeb.  Seetzen  represents  the 
region  round  its  mouth  to  be  naturally 
most  fertile,  but  as  abandoned  now  to  a  few 
wild  plants.  Unto  Mount  Hermon.  Now 
Jehel-es-Sheihh,  We  have  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion  of  the  scenery  of  Hermon  in  Psa.  zlii., 
with  the  noise  of  its  foaming  torrents,  the 
•*  deep  calling  unto  deep  "  from  the  recesses 
of  its  dark  ravines,  where  the  infant  Jordan 
rushed  along  its  rooky  bed.  The  Psalmist 
pictures  to  himself  his  troubles  as  over- 
whelming him  like  the  billows  of  the 
numerous  streams  that  streaked  the  moon- 
tain  sides.  And  yet  again  Hermon  is  intro- 
duced as  the  image  of  peace  and  plenty  and 
brotherly  love.  The  refreshing  dews  which 
distilled  from  the  side  of  the  giant  moun- 
tain were  the  source  of  blessing  to  those  who 
dwelt  afar  off,  and  even  the  dry  and  parched 
sides  of  Mount  Zion  were  cooled  by  their 
dehcious  influence.  In  Psa.  xlii.  6  the 
Psalmist  Bpeaks  of  Hermon  in  the  plnral. 
Some  have  regarded  this  {e.g.^  Bitter)  aa 
referring  to  the  double  peak  of  the  monn- 
The   pbraae   most  probably  refen 


to  the  region,  though  Hermon  has  really 
three  peaks  (see  note  on  ch.  xi.  3).  And 
aU  the  plain  on  the  east.  The  Arabah 
(see  ch.  iii.  16).  The  depression  of  the 
Jordan,  which  lay  eastward,  of  course,  of 
Palestine.  This  is  much  insisted  on  in 
the  following  verses. 

Ver.  2. — ^The  river  Jabbok.  Literally,  the 
pouring  or  emptying  stream.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  whUe  the  LXX.  renders  here  by 
XeifiappoQf  a  winter  torrent,  it  steadily 
renders  the  same  Hebrew  word,  when  re- 
ferring to  Amon,  by  ^aoayl.  This  latter 
word  indicates  the  rocKy  cleft  through 
which  the  water  flows ;  the  former,  the  fact 
that,  though  rapid  and  impetuous  in  winter, 
it  was  usually  dried  up  in  summer.  Gf .  the 
term  xeinappoQ,  applied  to  the  Kedron  by 
St.  John  (ch.  xviii.  1) ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  accuracy,  by  the  way,  if,  as  we  are  con- 
fidently told,  the  author  of  that  Gospel  was 
an  Ephesine  Gentile  who  had  never  seen 
Jerusalem  and  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Jewish  localities  and  customs.  The 
Jabbok  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady 
Zerka,  or  hhu  stream. 

Ver.  3.— And  ftom  the  plain.  There  is 
no  "from"  in  the  original,  which  here 
ceases  to  desoribe  the  territories  of  Sihon, 
but  continues  the  account  of  the  Israelite 
dominions,  which  included  the  Arabah  (not 
the  plain  as  in  our  version)  up  to  the  sea  of 
Chinneroth.  On  the  east;  i.e.,  the  east  of 
Jordan.  So  also  below.  The  way  to  Beth- 
Jeshimoth  (see  Num.  xxxiii.  48, 49).  There 
was  a  desert  tract  near  the  Dead  Sea  called 
Jeshimon,  or  the  waste  district.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  most  arid  portion 
of  the  whole  land.  In  this,  Beth-jeshimoth 
(the  house  of  desolations)  was  situated.  It 
was  south  of  the  acacia  meadowtj  (sec  note  on 
ch.  ii.  1),  and  it  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  Eeuben  (oh.  xiii.  20).  As  it  lay  upon 
Jordan,  it  must  have  been  near  the  extreme 
northernmost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
are  to  understand,  not  that  Sihon's  territory 
extended  to  Beth-jeshimoth,  but  in  that 
direction.  Possibly  some  of  the  western 
Canaanitish  tribes  here  extended  their  ter- 
ritories across  the  Jordan.  And  £rom  the 
south.  The  word  here  is  not  Negeb,  but 
Teman,  t.e.,  the  literal  south,  which  lay  on 
the  right  (j^p^)  to  one  looking  eastward. 
Ashdoth-pisgali.  For  Ashdoth  see  oh.  x. 
40.  Pisgah  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  Abarim  range,  of  which  the  well-known 
Nebo  was  the  chief  peak.  Thither  Moses 
went  np  to  view  the  land  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter.  There  Balaam  bmlt 
his  seven  altars  and  essayed  in  vain  to 
curse  the  children  of  Israel.  There  were 
the  watchmen  (Zophim)  stationed  to  proteol 
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the  land,  in  the  da}  b  before  the  Israelitish 
inyasion,  from  the  incursions  of  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  14). 
The  position  of  Pisgah  has  not  been  precisely 
identified,  bat  the  range  extended  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  Jericho.     See  Deut.  xxxiv.  1. 

Ver.  4. — ^The  giants.  Hebrew,  Rephaim 
(cf.  Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  xv.  20 ;  also  Josh.  xvii.  15). 
The  word,  according  to  Ewald,  is  equivalent 
to  "  stretched  out."  It  was  also  appUedto 
the  dead.  The  Eephaim  were  one  of  the 
various  tribes  of  giants,  like  the  Anakims, 
Zuzims,  andEmims,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  They  occupied  the  land  of 
Bashan  and  "half  Gilead" — that  is,  its 
northern  portion  (see  Deut.  iii.  13).  The 
term  '*  remnant  **  would  imply  that  they 
had  suffered  some  reverses  at  the  hands  of 
the  other  tribes,  though  they  still  remained 
in  possession  of  their  populous  territory  in 
the  north.  This  view  is  conj&rmed  by  Gen. 
xiv.  5.  Ashtaroth  (see  note  on  oh.  ix.  10). 
EdreL  Or  "the  strong  city,"  "the  city  of 
the  arm,'*  according  to  Gesen., « Thes.,*  b.v. 
This  name,  together  with  the  immense 
number  of  ruined  cities  which  have  been 
found  of  late  years  in  a  marvellous  state  of 
preservation  in  this  region,  shows  that  Og 
was  a  powerful  monarch.  The  ease  with 
which  he  was  overcome  bears  witness  to  the 
enervating  effects  of  luxury  and  Ucentious- 
ness  upon  a  people  of  strong  physique,  vast 
numbers,  and  high  civilisation. 

Ver.  6.— The  Geshurites.  See  ch.  xiii.  2, 
11,  13  ;  and  Deut.  iii.  14 ;  also  2  Sam.  xiii. 
87,  where  we  find  the  principality  of  Geshur 
still  in  possession  of  its  independence.  It 
was  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bashan, 
abutting  upon  Syria,  and  is  called  "  Geshur 
in  Syria  "  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  It  is  perhaps  an 
instance  of  undesigned  coincidence  that 
Maachah,  the  mother  of  Absalom  and  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur,  was  so 
named,  since  she  probably  derived  her  name 
from  the  adjoiniug  territory  of  Maachah 
(see  note  on  ch.  xiii.  2). 

Ver.  6. — Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
gave.  Theodoret  makes  the  tribes  which 
received  their  inheritance  through  Moses 
the  types  of  the  beUeving  Jews,  and  those 
who  received  it  through  Jesus  (Joshua)  the 
types  of  the  beUeving  Gentiles.  Eeuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh  were  the  first-bom  of 
their  reRpeotive  mothers,  and  were  thus 
types  of  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  first- 
bom.  As  they  passed  over  armed  before 
their  brethren,  so  we  received  the  good 
tidings  of  salvation  from  the  lips  of  Jews. 
This  is  a  characteriBtic  specimen  of  the  al- 
legorical interpretation  of  the  early  fathers. 
But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  children  of 
BflUi,  who  might  haT*  been  ieleoted  more 


naturally  than  those  of  Zilpah,  are  entirely 
omitted. 

Ver.  7. — And  these  are  the  kings  of  the 
country.  We  now  proceed  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  kings  whom  Joshua  had  over- 
come on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  And 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  their  im- 
mense number,  as  compared  to  the  two 
potentates  who  alone  occupied  the  large 
tract  of  country  subdued  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  Such  a  divided  territory  could 
hardly  have  maintained  itself  in  the  face  of 
the  pow^erful  monarchs  Sihon  and  Og  to  the 
eastward  of  Jordan.  We  are  thus  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  smaller  kings  must 
have  been  tributarj-  to  some  more  powerful 
monarch  who  was  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. Such  Bretwaldas,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  our  own  history,  the  kings 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hazor  appear  to  have 
been,  the  one  the  head  of  the  northern,  the 
other  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Palestine, 
while  possibly  the  five  Philistine  cities  may 
have  constituted  another  league,  as  they 
appear  to  have  successfully  defied  the 
power  of  the  Israelites  from  the  first.  That 
such  confederacies  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
time,  we  find  from  Gen.  xiv.  1 — 5,  where  the 
king  of  Elam,  or  Persia,  appears  as  the 
head  of  such  an  one,  though  of  a  more 
extensive  character.  The  resistance  to  his 
power  organised  by  the  kings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea  is  another  case 
in  point.  Possibly  in  later  times  Persia 
and  Babylon  found  their  hands  full  in  their 
conflict  with  one  another,  and  with  Egypt 
under  Thothmes  III.,  as  afterwards  under 
the  all  -  conquering  Eameses  H.,  better 
known  as  Sesostris,  and  they  had  to  leave 
the  tribes  of  Palestine  awhile  to  themselves. 
Or  the  rulers  of  the  central  power  at 
Carchemish  (see  Introduction)  may  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over  all. 
The  next  point  to  be  observed  is  that,  in  the 
list  of  kings  that  follows,  a  good  many  are 
mentioned  beside  those  enumerated  in 
ch.  X.  No  doubt,  as  in  the  earlier  history 
of  this  island,  there  were  not  only  heads  of 
leagues,  and  their  tributary  monarchs,  but 
under-kings  also,  who  were  actually  subject 
to  the  reigning  monarchs,  and  involved  in 
their  fall.  Compare  the  other  cities  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Gibeon,  ch.  ix.  17. 
Baal-Gad,  In  the  valley  of  Lebanon.  See 
for  this  whole  passage  note  on  ch.  xi.  16,  17. 

Ver.  8. — The  mountains.  "  Which,  as  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (oh.  xv.  48),  Epliraim 
(ch.  xvi.  1),  and  Naphtali  ^ch.  xix.  32),  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land  "  (Knobel). 
See  ch.  xi.  16,  21,  and  note. 

Ver.  9. — The  list  of  the  cities  subdued. 
The  king  of  Jericho,  one.  Here  follows  « 
lilt  of  tiif  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanitei, 
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the  remainder  being  daughter,  or  depen- 
dent cities,  or  else,  perhaps,  like  Gibeon, 
cities  whose  government  was  not  regal. 
See  ch.  ix.  3,  and  Introduction. 

Ver.  13.  —  Tlie  king  of  Geder.  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Gederah  in  ch.  xv.  36.  If  so, 
it  is  the  Gedor  of  the  Onomasticon,  ten 
miles  from  Beit-Jibrin,  or  Eleutheropolis, 
now  Jedireh.  Conder,  however,  with  whom 
Vandevelde  seems  to  agree,  places  Geder 
in  the  mountain  region,  and  identifies  it 
with  Gedor  (ch.  xv.  68)  and  the  modem 
Jedtir,  in  the  Hebron  mountain.  So  Keil 
and  Delitzsch,  Eobinson,  and  others.  The 
Gedor  in  1  Chron.  iv.  39  may  be  the  same 
place.  It  is  described  as  on  the  east  side 
of  the  *•  gai,"  or  ravine,  but  no  clearer  in* 
dication  of  the  place  is  given.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unlikely  that  the  Simeonites  would 
have  found  the  children  of  Ham  ondis* 
turbed  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (see  vers.  40,  41).  The 
LXX.  reads  Gerar,  and  this  is  very  probably 
the  true  reading.  There  was  a  "  Nahal,"  or 
winter  torrent,  there  (Gen.  xxvi.  17, 19),  and 
therefore  possibly  a  "  gai."  The  whole 
passage  in  1  Chron.  should  be  consulted. 

Ver.  14. — Hormah,  Arad.  Cities  in  the 
Negeb,  near  the  border  of  Edom  (see 
Num.  xiv.  45 ;  xxi.  1,  3 ;  xxxiii.  40).  Hor- 
mah was  originally  known  as  Zephath 
(see  Judg.  i.  16,  17,  where  the  fullest  de- 
scription of  the  locality  is  given).  It  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  in  the  arid  country 
(Negeb)  of  Arad.  Mr.  Palmer  identifies  it 
with  Sebaita,  in  the  centre  of  the  Negeb,  in 
the  Magrah-el-Esbaita,  a  mountain  valley 
sloping  down  into  the  Wady-el-Abyadh. 
Other  explorers  prefer  Sulifat,  and  Row- 
lands and  G.  Williams,  Sepata. 

Ver.  15. — Adullam.  In  the  Shephelah 
{valley  in  our  version.  See  ch.  xv.  33-35). 
Canon  Tristram  in  his  •  Bible  Lands,*  as 
well  as  Conder  in  his  ♦  Handbook,'  iden- 
tify this  with  Aid-el-Ma,  or  Mieh.  In  the 
Quarterly  Paper  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fimd  for  July,  1875  (see  also  Jan., 
1874),  Lieut.  Conder  details  a  visit  to  this 
place,  previously  identified  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau.  These  explorers  reject  the  idea 
approved  by  Vandevelde  and  others,  that 
this  Deir  Dubban  is  the  ancient  Adullam. 
The  place  he  prefers  fulfils  all  requirements. 
It  is  in  the  Shephelah.  It  is  near  Jarmuth 
and  Socoh.  It  is  an  ancient  site  with  ••  rock- 
cut  tombs,  good  water  supply,  and  main 
road,  and  communications  from  different 
sides,  and  it  is  moreover  a  strong  military 
position.  It  contains  no  remarkable  cave, 
but  a  number  of  small  ones,  now  used  as 
habitations  by  the  peasantry."  Keilah,  which 
David  saved  from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
zxiii.  1 — 5),  wai  within  a  reasonable  distance. 


The  present  name,  Aid-el-Ma  or  Mieh,  th« 
feast  of  the  hundred,  may  be  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  word  Adullam  similar  to  that 
which  converts  the  Welsh  "yr  eifel,"  in 
Carnarvonshire,  into  the  English  "the 
rivals,"  or  which  identifies  in  many  Eng- 
lish names  the  English  bum  (brook)  with 
the  French  borne  (boundary).  Doe  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  theory  is  that  the 
Hebrew  so  frequently  speaks  of  the  place 
as  Cave-Adullam  (Ma'arah-Adullam),  aa 
though  some  special  cave  existed  there. 
Adullam  plays  a  somewhat  important  part 
in  Scripture  history.  We  hear  of  it  as  early 
as  Gen.  xxxviii,  where  Hirah  the  Adul- 
lamite  is  spoken  of  as  a  friend  of  the 
patriarch  Judah.  It  is  well  known  as  the 
refuge  of  David  and  his  mighty  men  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18—17).  It  was  the 
place  where  David  composed  two  of  his 
psalms,  the  57th  and  the  142nd.  Behoboam 
fortified  it  (2  Chron.  xi.  7j.  It  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  refuge  in  Micah  i.  15.  And  it 
is  mentioned  among  the  cities  re-occupied 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  in  Neh. 
zi.  30. 

Ver.  16. — ^BetheL  This  city  is  here  men- 
tioned as  smitten  by  Joshua.  See  notes  on 
the  capture  of  Ai,  and  Judg.  i.  22 — 25. 

Ver.  17.  —  Tappuah.  Literally  "apple 
city."  It  is  difiicult  say  whether  this  was 
Tappuah  in  Judah  (ch.  xv.  34;  c/.  ver.  53), 
or  in  Manasseh  (ch,  xvi.  8 ;  xvii.  7, 8).  The 
mention  of  Aphekah  in  ch.  xv.  63,  and  of 
Aphek  here,  would  suggest  the  former,  or  the 
mention  of  Socoh  in  ch.  xv.  34  (see  below 
on  Hepher).  But  the  mention  of  Lasharon, 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  other 
Aphek,  that  Tappuah  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  seems  to  have  been 
an  important  city,  and  that  the  cities  of  the 
south  are  mentioned  first,  those  of  the  north 
afterwards,  and  that  Tappuah  seems  to  lie 
about  midway,  suggest  the  more  northern 
city.  This  is  Enobel's  opinion.  Geseniua 
inclines  to  the  southern  Tappuah.  Conder 
identifies  it  with  Yassuf,  at  the  head  of  the 
Wady  Eanah,  south-east  of  Shechem.  Van- 
develde with  'Atiif,  four  hours  north-east  by 
east  from  Shechem.  Keil  prefers  the  former 
site.  Hepher.  This  appears,  from  1  Kings 
iv.  10,  to  have  been  near  to  Socoh,  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  Aphek.  Liter- 
ally, fortress,  though  some  think  it  comes 
from  a  Syriao  root  kindred  to  the  Hebrew, 
Bignifyi]]g  to  holdfast,  to  embrace,  and  that 
it  has  reference  to  the  sensufil  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Thammuz.  There  were 
several  towns  of  this  name  (see  notes  on 
xiii  4;  XV.  53;  xix.  30).  Lasharon  is 
probably  the  same  as  Sharon,  or  Hasharon 
(Isa.  xxxiii  9).  This  is  the  plain  between 
Joppa  and  Carmel    (Vandevelde).   Condef 
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and  Knobel  identify  vnth.  Sarona,  or 
Saroneh,  a  place  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
See,  however,  Acts  viii.  32 — 38.  Madon  is 
mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  1,  and  has  been  con- 
jecturally  identified  with  Madin,  near  the 
sea  of  Gahlee.  Shimron-meron  is  also 
mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  1.  It  appears  among 
the  cities  assigned  to  Zebulun  in  ch.  xix. 
16.  Ewald  ('  Hist.  Israel,'  ii.  2  c.)  remarks 
on  [the  antiquity  of  this  list,  referring  as 
it  does  to  cities  which  are  never  heard  of 
again.  Achshaph  lay  within  the  borders  of 
Asher  (ch.  xix.  25).  It  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  Yaslf,  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  (see  note  on  ch.  xi.  1). 
Taanach  and  Meglddo  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  (see  ch.  xvii.  11  ; 
Judg.  i.  27;  v.  19).  The  former  became  a 
Levitical  city.  The  latter,  being  in  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel,  or  Esdraelon,  lay  in  the 
way  of  most  Eastern  conquerors.  Hence  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Karnak  inscription 
by  the  name  of  Magedi  in  the  victorious 
expedition  of  Thothmes  III.,  in  which 
"the  whole  of  the  Syrian,  Palestinian,  and 
Arabian  nations  were  overcome  and  forced 
to  pay  tribute."  (Cooper,  'Egyptian  Obe- 
lisks,' p.  33 ;  Bee  also  'Eecords  of  the  Past,' 
i.  30).  The  great  battle  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Tabor  was  carried  on  as  far  as  Me- 
glddo (Judg.  T.  19).  Not  far  from  this  were 
the  Midianites  pitched,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  valour  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.).  Another 
and  a  disastrous  battle  of  Megiddo,  against 
the  king  of  Egypt,  weakened  Judaea,  and 
caused  it  to  fall  an  easy  victory  to  the 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24.  The  valley 
of  Megiddo,  or  Megiddon,  is  mentioned  in 
Zach.  xii.  11.  Solomon  fortified  Megiddo 
(1  Kings  ix.  15),  assigned  it  to  Baana,  the 
son  of  Ahilud,  with  Taanach,  as  one  of  the 
cities  required  to  provide  food  for  the 
royal  household  (1  Kings  iv.  12.)  And 
the  Jewish  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  makes 
this  great  battle  -  field  of  his  race  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  the 
Almighty  (Kev.  xvi.  14,  16).  For  Arma- 
geddon is  Har  Mageddon,  the  mountain  of 
Mageddon,  or  Megiddo.  Megiddo  and  Taa- 
nach are  also  found  in  later  periods  of  Egyp- 
tian history.  The  Mohar  mentioned  above 
(ch.  L  4)  notices  the  former  among  the 
places  he  visited  ('Eecords  of  the  Past,' 
vol,  ii.),  while  the  latter  is  among  the 
places  captured  by  Shishak,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion testifies.  The  latest  explorers  reject 
the  identification  with  Legio,  or  Lejjun,  and 
suggest  Mejedda,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa,  near 
Beth  -  shean.  Bee  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  Quarterly  Paper,  January,  1877. 

Ver.  22. — Eedesh,   i.e.,  Kedesh-Naphtali 
(see  ch.  xix.  7).     Jokneam  of  Carmel    This 


city  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  pur- 
veyance to  Solomon's  court  (1  Kings  iv.  12), 
with  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
It  has  been  identified  by  explorers,  from 
Bobinson  downwards,  with  Tell-el-Kaimon, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel. 
It  is  the  Cammona,  or  Cimana,  of  the  Ono- 
masticon,  the  "  Cyamon  over  against  Esdra- 
elon "  of  Judith  vii.  3.  It  was  a  Levitical 
city  (ch.  xxi.  34),  but  in  the  list  in  Chron. 
vi.  we  miss  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  find 
it  taking  the  place  of  ELibzaim  in  Ephraim. 
But,  as  the  margin  of  our  version  remarks  in 
the  latter  chapter  (ver.  68),  the  names  of  the 
cities  in  the  two  lists  very  frequently  do 
not  correspond. 

Ver.  23.— The  nations  of  GUgal  Or 
t?ie  nations  that  belong  to  Oilgal,  This  is 
identified  by  Vandevelde  and  Gonder  with 
JUjulieh  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  north  of 
Antipatris,  and  is  therefore,  if  this  identifi- 
cation be  correct,  a  third  GUgal.  The  word 
•'  nations"  most  probably  signifies  a  diversity 
of  tribes  of  various  races  gathered  together 
under  the  headship  of  the  king  of  Gilgal, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia  arose  in  England  from  a  confused 
mass  of  various  tribes,  gathered  together  on 
the  marches,  or  military  frontiers,  between 
Britons,  Saxons  and  English,  or  in  tha  same 
way  that  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires 
have  been  formed  out  of  a  congeries  of  va- 
rious nationalities.  So  we  read  of  *'  Tidal 
king  of  nations"  in  Gen.  xiv.  1.  But  others 
regard  the  "  nations "  (Goim)  mentioned 
there  as  equivalent  to  the  Gutium  of  the 
Babylonian  tablets — i.e.,  Semitic  tribes  im- 
perfectly organised,  then  dwelling  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  prefer  the  LXX.  reading,  OapydX, 
in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
considers  equivalent  to  the  Accadian  Tur 
Gal,  or  "  great  chief."  So  Sayce,  •  Babl.  Lit.,' 
p.  23 ;  Tomkins,  •  Studies  on  the  Time  of 
Abraham.'     See  Introduction  IH. 

Ver.  24. — Tirzah  meets  us  as  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  for  a  time  in  the  narra- 
tive in  1  Kings.  Jeroboam's  wife  went  thither 
after  her  interview  with  Ahijah  (ch.  xiv.  17). 
Baasha  dwelt  there  (ch.  xv.  21,  33 ;  xvi.  6), 
Elah  was  slain  there  by  Zimri  (ch.  xvi.  9, 10), 
and  it  remained  the  capital  until  Omri  built 
Samaria  (ch.  xvi.  23,  24).  Thenceforward 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  Me- 
nahem  (2  Kings  xv.  14,  16),  when  it  dis- 
appears from  history.  It  has  been  variously 
identified — by  Bobinson  and  Vandevelde 
(whom  Knobel  follows)  with  Talluza,  two 
hours' journey  north  of  Sheohem ;  by  Conder 
with  Teiasft,  where  there  are  numerous  rook 
sepulchres.  It  was  a  place  of  great  beauty, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Cant.  vi.  4,  **  Thon 
art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as  Tirsah,  comely 
as  Jerusalem." 
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Vers.  1 — 24. — Ths  extent  of  tJie  ronquett,  A  few  detached  conBiderations  occur 
to  us  here. 

I.  God  will  not  be  worse  than  His  word.  The  reduction  of  tbe  whole  land 
had  not  yet  been  effected,  but  it  liad  been  rendered  possible  if  Israel  were  disjiosed 
to  follow  up  his  advantage.  The  list  of  cities  captured  covers  nearly  the  wliole 
extent  of  Palestine,  and  Canaan  had  been  deprived  of  all  capacity  of  resistance 
So  it  is  with  the  Christian  who  has  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  The  mastery 
over  sin  has  been  placed  iu  his  power.  "Sin  shall  have  no  more  dominiDu  over 
bim,"  unless  he  pleases.  Every  part  of  his  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  Jesus. 
S.ttan  and  his  angels  can  but  cower  and  submit,  unless  the  Christian  prefer  ac- 
commodation to  warfare,  and  allow  himseh"  to  be  led  into  alliance  or  fellowship 
with  evil.  It  is  the  making  marriages  with  Canaan,  entering  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  the  enemies  he  has  subdued,  that  betrays  Israel  to  his  ruin.  God  has 
placed  everything  in  his  power.  If  he  will  not  destroy  his  enemies  when  he  can,  he 
has  but  himself  to  blame. 

II.  Isr.\el's  possession  is  a  VARioi/S  ONE.  The  land  of  Israel  had  various 
characteristics.  Mountains  and  fertile  plains,  strange  deep  depressions,  dechvities, 
desert,  dry  arid  ground,  all  formed  part  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  So 
in  the  Christian  life  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  The  heights  of 
rank  and  intellect,  the  fertile  soil  of  uselulness  and  energy,  the  depths  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  absence  of  mental  power,  the  various  inequalities  of  fortune,  the 
trials  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  the  dryness  of  soul  in  prayer,  the  privation  of 
sympathy  and  consolation — all  these  are  various  elements  of  the  spiritual  life,  regions 
on  the  map  of  the  spiritual  Canaan  ;  but  all  are  subject  to  tlie  power  of  Jesus,  and 
may,  if  we  will,  be  made  useful  in  His  cause.  As  the  most  arid  or  the  most  rocky 
soil  in  Palestine  became,  by  man's  industry,  highly  productive,  so  the  oil,  olive,  and 
honey,  the  figs,  and  pomegranates,  and  vines  of  our  spiritual  Israel,  may  be  raised, 
if  we  will  but  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  natmal 
disposition. 

III.  Joshua's  victories  were  carefully  kept  in  remembrance.  So  may  the 
Christian,  at  the  end  of  a  long  career  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  look  back 
to  the  former  triumphs  he  has  achieved  by  His  aid,  provided  he  does  so  in  no  spirit 
of  Pharisaical  boasting,  but  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  "  has  done  so  great  things  for 
him."  Many  a  victory  over  enemies  vsdthout  and  within,  many  a  recollection  of  a 
hard-fought  field,  will  occur  to  the  veteran  in  Christ's  army  when,  in  the  evening 
of  life,  he  turns  his  thoughts  backward  to  review  the  past.  And  so  will  the  student 
of  history  as  he  reflects  on  the  manifold  difficulties  encountered  by  God's  Church, 
and  the  number  and  power  of  the  confederacies  arrayed  against  her,  enumerate 
with  loving  pride  the  cities  she  has  destroyed,  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
her  final  triumph. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  7 — 24. — 7'he  catalogue  of  the  vanquished.  A  melancholy  document, 
meaning  little  more  to  us  than  a  column  in  a  directory,  but  meaning  much  to 
multitudes.  Many  of  these  kings  would  be  lamented  in  elegies  as  sweet  aF 
David's  song  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Some,  doubtless,  were  noble,  perhaps  somo 
devout,  but  impUcated  in  a  national  fate  to  the  deserving  of  which  they  had  not 
contributed.    Linger  over  these  a  httle  and  observe — 

I.  All  armies  will  find  their  place  in  one  op  two  catalogues — that  of 
VICTORS,  OR  that  OP  VANQUISHED.  We  lament  that  to  place  Israel  God  must  dis- 
place others.  That  heroism  conquering  a  home  assumes  also  heroism  fighting  in  vain 
to  keep  one.  Life  in  its  deepest  action  must  always  be  a  struggle,  ending  in  victory 
or  defeat.    Every  foolish  life  ends  in  failure,  and  in  a  consciousness  like  that  of  a 
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beaten  j^eneral,  of  plans  nnwisely  formed  and  forces  nnhappily  employed.  Those 
who  follow  God's  guidance  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  are  fighters  in  a  combat  in  which 
their  sncceas  confers  blessings  on  themselves  and  on  society  at  large.  All  who 
refuse  God's  guidance  in  their  general  affairs  are  fighters  in  a  combat  in  which  their 
success,  if  achieved,  would  damage  others  still  more  than  their  failure  would  hurt 
themselves.  Those  who  choose  wrongly  thus  find  life  a  losing  game,  a  disastrous 
battle.  It  would  be  well  if  all  realised  that  not  to  win  a  victory  tvith  life  is  t9 
suffer  a  terrible  defeat,  is  to  be  left  with  loss  of  power,  and  with  infinite  damage. 
In  one  or  other  hst  we  all  shall  be.  Crowned  as  victors,  humihated  and  discredited 
as  failures. 

II.  Most  of  those  in  that  list  never  expected  to  be  in  it.  Why  should 
they  ?  They  had  theories  like  ours  to-day  of  the  superiority  of  training  in  arms,  of 
fortifications,  of  what  they  called  their  civilisation,  to  any  rude  force  which  nomadio 
hordes  could  bring.  But  they  are  beaten.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction.  Many 
reUant  in  their  strength  of  purpose  are  destroyed  by  temptations  they  despised. 
Youth  dreams  of  only  bright  and  golden  issues  to  its  life.  Too  often  the  only  issues 
are  deplorable.  Do  not  assume  your  life  is  going  to  be  a  grand  success.  Victory 
is  desert — not  drift,  achievement — not  ncoi  lout.  Even  to  retain  requires  energy^ 
These  men  could  not  transmit  to  others  yrhal  had  been  transmitted  to  them. 

III.  They  were  not  saved  by  pbofloSION  of  sanctity.  Some  of  the  cities  here 
had  already  had  a  long  reputation  for  sanctity.  **  Jerusalem  "  had  been  Melchizedek's 
seat;  "Bethel,"  the  old  name  of  the  locality  (though  the  city  was  Luz),  means  "the 
house  of  God."  "  Kedesh  "  means  "  a  holy  place."  These  all  seem  to  have  been 
spots  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God.  Consecrated  peoples  have  God's 
protection  ;  consecrated  places  go  without.  '*  Judgment"  does  not  spare,  it  "begins 
with  the  house  of  God."  Later  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  may  say,  "  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these."  But  the  sanctity  of  the  site 
increases,  it  does  not  avert  the  punishment  of  those  profaning  it.  There  is  some- 
thing very  solemn  in  this  removal  of  the  candlesticks  which  had  served  the  Pre- 
Abrahamio  Church.  England  is  to-day  a  great  Bethel,  a  sublime  Kedesh.  May  we 
have  grace  to  act  worthily  of,  and  so  retain,  our  eminence. 

IV.  The  individual  shares  the  fate  of  the  community.  Some  of  these 
kings  and  their  people,  doubtless,  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  But  impUcated 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  general  community,  leaguing  with  it  for  its  defence,  they 
come  in  for  its  fate.  It  is  strange  how  the  individual  has  to  share  the  lot  of  the 
eonmiunity.  The  accident  of  our  birth  may  determine  our  calling,  our  fortune, 
even  our  creed,  and  our  character.  Advantages  for  which  others  have  wrought, 
disabiUties  which  others  have  transmitted,  are  inherited  by  us.  "Other  men  have 
laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours."  Sometimes  other  men  have 
sinned,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  penalty.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inner  realm 
whose  fortunes  depend  only  on  ourselves.  But  we  are  members  one  of  another, 
and  must  participate  the  general  fortune.  We  should  therefore  cherish  more 
patriotism^  more  religious  interest  in  our  country^s  politics  and  action.  The 
welfare  of  those  yet  unborn  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  the  generation  to-day  existent. 
Let  us  not  leave  to  our  successors  a  "  heritage  of  woe,"  such  as  was  left  to  these 
kings  of  Canaan.  Look  on  them  with  pity,  with  modest  humility,  asking  of  your 
soul,  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?  "  It  may  be  some  Canaanitish  bard  lamented 
the  dead  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  as  the  Scottish  bard  did  those  who  fell  at 
Flodden,  and  sang  tenderly  of  "  the  flowers  of  the  forest  being  a'  wede  away."  Let 
UH  be  thankful  that  in  the  past  we  have  been  spared  such  a  doom,  and  oareful  in 
the  future  to  avoid  it. — Qt 

Vers.  7,  6.— Diversity  of  lott.  The  diversity  of  situation  and  character  in  the 
several  lots  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  illustrative  of  the  similar  diversity  which  is 
seen  in  all  human  experience. 

I.  Diversity  of  lots  is  ▲  nboessity.  If  we  could  attain  uniformity  we  oould 
not  retain  it  (1)  Diversity  necessarily  results  from  the  inevitable  differences  in 
the  arrangement  <^  the  physiccU  world  and  the  course  of  external  events.    Thit 
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world  is  not  large  enougli  for  all  men  to  live  on  the  most  fertile  soil  and  in  the  most 
genial  climate.  (2)  Diversity  is  also  necessitated  by  the  difference  in  human 
capacities.  Since  these  sources  of  diversity  are  found  in  nature,  they  must  be 
Banctioned  by  God.     Therefore  to  complain  of  them  is  (a)  futile,  (6)  distmatful. 

II.  Diversity  of  lots  is  less  severe  than  it  appears  to  be.  (1)  There  is 
much  compensation  for  inequaUty.  We  are  incUned  to  notice  only  the  hardbliips 
of  our  own  lot  and  the  favourable  circumstances  of  our  neighbour's.  There  iiie 
cares  peculiar  to  riches  and  blessings  peculiar  to  poverty.  (2)  Custom  accommo- 
dates us  to  our  lot.  It  softens  the  hardest  lot  and  robs  the  pleasantest  of  its 
interest.  The  back  becomes  fitted  to  the  daily  burden.  The  daily  luxury  becomes 
insipid.  (3)  Happiness  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  inner  life  than  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  external  lot.  A  peaceful  mind  is  better  than  all  riches.  The 
cheerful  poor  man  is  more  favoured  by  Providence  than  the  melancholy  rich  man 
(Prov.  XV.  17). 

III.  Diversity  of  lots  is  beneficial  to  us  individually.  Justice  is  not 
equality,  but  fitness.  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  all  receive  equal  lots.  For  some 
the  highlands  are  most  fit,  for  some  the  plains,  for  some  the  valleys.  (1)  Fitness 
depends  on  our  capacity.  One  can  serve  best  in  one  lot,  and  another  with  different 
faculties  in  a  totally  different  lot.  The  talents  are  given  '•  to  every  man  according 
to  his  several  ability  "  (Matt.  xxv.  15).  (2)  It  depends  on  our  disposition.  We 
are  not  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  others.  If  we 
chose  for  ourselves  we  could  not  tell  what  would  be  most  agreeable  to  us  until  we 
had  experienced  all  kinds  of  lots.  We  often  think  we  should  enjoy  things  for 
which  we  have  no  capacity,  as  weak  and  timid  people,  delighting  in  stories  of 
adventure,  imagine  they  should  like  to  be  the  heroes  of  them.  (3)  It  depends  on 
our  need.  Our  lots  are  apportioned  to  us  for  probation,  discipline,  and  education. 
The  lot  which  is  most  attractive  may  not  be  most  beneficial.  Various  methods  of 
training  are  needed  according  to  our  various  characters.  Some  plants  flourish 
best  in  the  sunshine,  others  in  the  shade.  Some  souls  are  healthiest  in  prosperity, 
others  in  adversity. 

IV.  Diversity  op  lots  is  useful  fob  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 
Dull  uniformity  would  leave  human  life  at  a  low  level.  Civilisation  must  become 
complex  as  it  advances.  Diversity  of  lots  is  necessary  for  division  of  labour. 
**  The  whole  family"  is  most  prosperous  when  the  several  members  quietly  accept 
their  various  lots.  The  mountain  lot  serves  for  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
the  valley  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  common  life  of  the  whole  nation  is 
advanced.  They  who  suffer  moat  often  have  a  special  part  to  serve  in  the  ministry 
of  life  for  the  good  of  their  brethren.  — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  12,  13. — The  partition  of  the  land  of  Cam.aan,  **  Now  therefore  divide 
this  land  for  an  inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes  "  (ver.  7).  In  the  partition  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  there  was  nothing  arbitrary.  God  Himself  directed  it,  and 
assigned  to  each  tribe  its  lot,  save  only  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  to  occupy 
an  exceptional  position.  There  was  a  very  special  reason  why  the  inheritance  of 
the  various  tribes  should  be  marked  out  by  God  Himself,  since  Israel  was  His 
chosen  people,  destined  to  give  to  the  world  its  Messiah  and  Saviour,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  indifferent  in  its  history.  Every  tribe  was  to  feel  that  in  tilliiig 
the  soil  allotted  to  it,  it  was  accomplishing  the  task  which  God  had  given.  Every 
tribe  knew  that  it  held  its  possessions  directly  from  God,  and  that  it  was  in  His 
name  its  appointed  work  was  to  be  done.  Thus  everything  even  in  the  outward 
life  of  Israel  was  elevated,  ennobled,  and  consecrated.  Let  us  apply  these  same 
principles,  first  to  God's  greater  people — mankind— and  then  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  family.  (1)  St.  Paul  in  his  sermon  at  Athens  said  that  "  God  had  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  had  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  might  seek 
the  Lord  "  (Acts  xvii.  26).  Thus  the  natural  fatherland  has  been  determined  foi 
every  nation  by  God  Himself.  This  is  the  heritage  He  has  assigned  to  each,  to  be 
received  in  humble  recognition  of  His  fatherly  will,  and  with  the  grateful  aoknow< 
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led^miont  of  all  the  capswsities  for  its  development.  But  if  God  has  thus  given  man 
an  itiheritance  in  this  great  world,  He  has  done  so  not  only  in  order  that  man  may 
snp}»ly  himself  with  food  and  with  aU  that  is  essential  to  his  bodily  well-being ;  it 
is  not  even  tliat  he  may  avail  himself  of  all  the  appliances  of  a  brilliant  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  that  he  may  ful^  here  upon  earth  his  higher  destiny ;  that  He  may 
seek  God  and  serve  Him.  Every  nationahty  has  its  mission  in  this  great  work ; 
it  has  its  special  gifts  to  employ  for  the  common  cause.  Each  one  is  to  rehearse 
ill  its  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  to  glorify  Him  as  it  has 
opportunity.  (2)  Every  family  is  in  like  manner  boimd  to  recognise  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  its  earthly  lot.  Whether  it  be  straitened  by  poverty,  or  abounding 
in  wealth,  it  is  equally  bound  to  serve  God  in  the  station  wherein  He  has  placed 
it.  All  outward  prosperity  is  to  be  received  and  held  as  a  trust  from  Him.  It  is 
no  more  ours  of  right  than  the  land  of  Canaan  belonged  to  the  Israehtea.  **  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  we  are  His  stewards.  It  is  for 
Him  we  are  bound  to  use  it ;  and  to  use  it  for  Him  is  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  our 
fellows,  since  He  reckons  any  love  and  service  done  to  them  as  to  Himself.  Nor 
is  it  only  for  our  material  possessions,  but  for  our  whole  position  and  attitude 
among  our  fellow-men,  that  we  are  responsible  to  God.  "Whether  masters  or  servants, 
princes  or  peasants,  our  lot  has  been  assigned  us  by  God  for  one  sole  end,  namely 
His  service.  Thus  before  Him,  and  in  view  of  this  Divine  purpose,  there  is  no 
distinction  of  rank.  All  that  is  done  for  Hira  acquires  dignity  from  that  fact.  The 
one  essential  is  that  in  our  earthly  life,  whether  high  or  low,  we  do  His  work.  The 
poor  are  often  richest  towards  God,  like  that  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  though  it 
possessed  not  a  foot  of  land,  was  a^i  we  shall  see,  the  great  spiritual  aristocracy  of 
Israel — E.  de  P. 
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Thi  division  of  thk  territokt. — Ver.  1. 
— Now  Josliua  was  old.  This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  ;  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  while  the 
second  is  eugjiged  with  the  history  of  its 
division  among  the  conquerors.  Dean 
Btauley,  in  his  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  as 
well  as  in  liia  •  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  Church,*  describes  this  por- 
tion of  tlio  Book  of  Judges  as  the  •Domes- 
day Book  '  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
remark  has  been  constantly  repeated.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tvveen  the  great  survey  of  the  Conqueror  and 
tliis  one.  The  former  was  an  accurate  ac- 
count, for  purposes  of  taxation,  national 
defence,  and  pubHc  order,  of  the  exact  extent 
of  soil  owned  by  each  landowner,  and  it 
went  so  far  as  to  enumerate  the  cattle  on  his 
estate,  to  the  great  di-gust  of  the  Saxon 
chronicler,  who  had  an  1*2 ngliali man's  dislike 
of  iu(iui8itorial  procecdijigs.  There  is  no 
truce  eillier  of  such  coruj)leteno8S,  or  of 
iuch  an  iinjuisitoiial  diaracter  in  this  sur- 
rey, nuitlier  has  it  (juite  tlie  same  object.  It 
assigns  to  each  tribe  the  limits  of  its  future 
possessions,  and  enuuierales  the  cities  con- 
tained in  each  portion  of  territory.  But  it 
makes  scarcely  any  effort  to  describe  the  pus- 


sessions  of  particular  families,  BtUl  less  of 
individual  landowners.  Joshua  and  Caleb 
are  the  only  exceptions.  Enobel  observes 
that  the  most  powerful  tribes  were  first 
settled  in  their  territory — those,  namely,  of 
Judah  and  Joseph.  He  remarks  that  tlie 
author  must  have  had  written  sources  for  his 
information,  for  no  single  Israelite  could 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  here  given.  And  stricken  In  years. 
Bather,  advanced  in  age.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  idea  of  some  commentators  that 
the  Jews,  at  the  time  this  book  was  written, 
made  any  formal  distinction  in  these  words 
between  different  stages  of  old  age.  The 
Hebrew  language  rejoiced  in  repetition,  and 
this  common  phrase  is  only  a  means  of 
adding  emphasis  to  the  statement  already 
made.  And  there  remalneth  yet  very  much 
land  to  be  possessed.  The  Hebrew  I't^D  is 
stronger  than  our  version.  Perhaps  the  best 
equivalent  in  modern  English  is,  *•  And  the 
amount  of  land  that  remainethforus  to  occupy 
is  very  great  indeed."  We  may  observe  here 
that,  as  with  the  literal  so  with  the  spiritual 
Israel,  whether  the  antitype  be  the  Christian 
Church  or  the  human  heart,  the  work  of 
subduing  God's  enemies  is  gradual.  One 
successful  engagement  does  not  conclude  the 
war.  The  enemy  renews  his  assaults,  and 
when  force  fails  he  tries  fraud ;  when  direct 
temptations  are  of  uo  avail  he  resorts  to 
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enticements.  The  only  safegnard  in  th« 
war  is  strength,  alertness,  courage,  patience. 
The  faint-hearted  and  unwatchful  ahke  fail 
in  the  contest,  which  can  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully only  by  him  who  has  learned  to 
keep  guard  over  himself,  and  to  direct  his 
ways  by  the  counsels  of  God. 

Ver.  2. — This  la  the  land  which  yet  re- 
malneth.  The  powerful  league  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  well  as  the  tribes  near  them, 
remained  unsubdued.  In  the  north,  like- 
wise, the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  and  the 
territory  of  Ccele,  Syria,  which  lay  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  was  as  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Rabbis  Kimchi 
and  Solomon  Jarchi  translate  by  "borders." 
Masius  suggests  the  French  marque  (which 
was  the  old  German  mark),  and  the  modem 
German  grenze.  All  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines.  Literally,  aU  the  circles  (Geli- 
loth)  of  the  Philistines.  The  expression  is 
found  in  several  places  in  this  book  (sea 
ch.  xviii.  17 ;  xxii.  10,  11).  We  may  com- 
pare the  expression  the  circles  of  Swabia, 
Franconia,  &c,,  in  the  history  of  Germany. 
The  expression  here  may  have  more  affinity 
with  what  is  known  as  the  "  mark  system  " 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Germany,  and  refer 
to  the  patch  of  cultivated  ground  which 
extended  for  some  distance  round  each  city. 
But  this  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact 
that  one  circle  only  retained  its  name  (ch. 
XX.  7  ;  xxi.  32),  and  is  still  known  as  Galilee 
(see  notes  on  these  passages).  Galilee  was 
too  large  a  district  to  have  been  originally  a 
clearing  round  a  town.  Geshur  (see  note  on 
ch.  xii.  5).  Ewald  (see also  Hitzig,'  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel,'  p.  20)  conjectures  that 
these  Gesliurites  were  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  (see  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and 
were  the  same  as  the  Avites  or  Awites.  See 
next  verse,  where  the  Awites  are  distin- 
guished from  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name 
Talmai,  the  name  of  one  of  the  *•  eons  of 
Anak  "  (ch.  xv.  14),  comes  in  again  as  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3 ; 
xiii.  37).  It  occurs,  however,  aa  a  Hebrew 
name  in  Bartholomew,  or  Bar-Tolmai,  t.«., 
the  son  of  Talmai,  or  Tolmai,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  Ewald  supposes  that  these 
aborigines  were  dispossessed  by  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes,  and  that  the  old  name  of  Geshur 
was  still  applied  to  those  regions  on  which 
this  primitive  race  had  retained  its  hold. 

Ver.  3. — From  Sihor.  This  word,  which  has 
the  article  in  Hebrew,  is  literally  the  black 
river.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  the  Nile, 
known  to  both  Greeks  and  Latins  by  that  title. 
The  Greeks  called  it  /itXag.  So  Virgil  says 
of  it,  "^gyptum  nigra fcecundat  arena."  The 
Vulgate  has  "  a  fluvio  turbido  qui  irrigat 
£gyptuo."  The  LXX.  translates  by  doiicn- 
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Egypt  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  Nile, 
since  the  Nile  flowed  throngh  the  centre  oi 
Egypt,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  i^'?^ 
equivalent  to  3i^i'^3.  AsDrusius  remarks, 
moreover,  the  Nile  is  always  called  either 
I'KJ  or  "  the  river  of  Egypt."  The  interpre- 
tation which  has  found  most  favour  of  late, 
therefore,  refers  this  expression  to  a  small 
river  that  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  extrenie 
southern  border  of  Palestine.  This  river 
was  known  as  the  ••  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen. 
XV.  18),  and  is  now  called  the  Wady-el-Arisch 
(of.  also  ch.  XV.  4,  47,  as  well  as  Num.  xxxiv. 
6;  1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  12,  where  the 
word  is  nahaly  or  winter  torrent^  a  word 
inapplicable  to  the  Nile).  For  Sihor,  or 
Shichor,  see  Isa.  xxiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  and 
especially  1  Chron.  xiii.  6,  which  seems 
decisive  against  the  Nile.  Which  le  counted 
to  the  Canaanlte.  These  words  are  con- 
nected by  the  Masorites  with  what  foUows : 
The  Jive  lords  of  the  Philistines  are  reckoned 
to  the  Canaanlte.  The  five  lords  of  the 
Phlllstlnefl.  The  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23.  Cf. 
Gen.  X.  14,  and  1  Chron.  i.  12)  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  Ewald  (also 
Hitzig,  •  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,'  p.  20) 
beUeves  Caphtor  to  be  Crete,  and  supposes 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  who  formed 
David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xv.  18)  to  be 
Cretans  and  PhiUstines  (see  Ezek.  xxv.  16). 
But  this  opinion  is  disputed  by  many 
commentators  of  note,  and  is  far  from 
probable  in  itself.  They  were  David's  most 
trusted  and  faithful  troops,  and  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  so  truly  national  a 
monarch  would  have  assigned  the  post  of 
honour  around  his  person  to  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  race.  Hitter,  however,  be- 
lieves the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  to  be 
Philistines,  and  appeals  to  1  Sam.  xxx.  14, 
and  still  more  forcibly  to  Zeph.  ii.  4,  6.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Ittai  was  a 
Gittite,  or  native  of  Gath  (see  2  Sam.  xv.  21 ). 
The  term  here  used,  translated  lords  {scitiap.-<, 
LXX.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Philistines.  It  is 
to  be  found  also  in  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  v.  8, 
&o.  In  1  Kings  vii.  30  the  word  means  an 
axle,  or  perhaps  the  outside  plating  of  the 
wheel,  and  in  the  kindred  languages  it  si;.;- 
nifies  a  wheel.  The  expression  is  remark- 
able in  connection  with  the  phrase  '•  circles 
of  the  Philistines."  The  Eshkalonltes.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ashkelon,  as  the  Gittites  are 
of  Gath.  Also  the  Avites.  Literally,  "  and 
the  Avites.**  There  is  no  *'  also  "  in  the 
original,  though  the  Avites  or  Avim  are  sup- 
posed (see  Deut.  ii  23,  and  note  on  Geshuii 
in  the  last  verse)  to  have  been  aborigines 
preceding  the  Canaanitea,  and  disposaeased 
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by  the  Philistines.  Keil,  however,  dis- 
putes this  view,  and  holds  that  we  have 
no  evidence  that  any  but  a  Canaanitish 
people  dwelt  in  south-western  Palestine. 
This  Canaanitish  tribe,  he  thinks,  was 
driven  out  by  the  Philistines.  Some  few  of 
the  Avites,  or  rather  Awites,  continued  to 
dwell  among  their  conquerors.  But  the 
coincidence  between  Deut.  ii.  22,  23,  and 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  makes  strongly  for  Ewald's 
view  above.  And  KeQ  and  Dehtzsch,  in 
their  later  joint  work,  incline  to  it.  See 
Introduction  III.  The  word  Awim,  like 
Havoth,  or  Hawoth  (see  ver.  30),  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  villages,  or  inhabited  en- 
closures. 

Ver.  4.— From  the  south.  The  LXX.  and 
the  best  modern  commentators  connect  these 
words  with  what  precedes.  This  gives  a 
better  sense  than  joining  it  to  what  follows. 
For  the  south  was  not  "  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,"  but  a  large  part  of  it  belonged, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  to  a  tribe  not  of 
Canaanitish  origin,  while  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  10)  extended 
far  to  the  northward.  Therefore  we  must 
understand  the  words  "  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  "  to  begin  a  fresh  section,  and 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  territory  extending 
from  Philistia  northward  towards  Sidon. 
So  the  Chaldee,  Syriao,  and  Arabic.  Mearah. 
The  margin  has  "  the  cave."  But  there  is 
no  article  in  the  original.  The  LXX.  reads 
ciTrd  VdHiriQ  for  Mearah,  having  clearly,  as 
Masius  observes,  substituted  Zain  for  Resh. 
But  this  mistaken  reading  compels  a  mis- 
translation of  the  passage.  Vandevelde 
supposes  it  to  be  a  remarkable  cave  still 
existing  near  Sidon,  which  is  mentioned  by 
William  of  Tyre  as  having  been  fortified  by 
the  Crusaders.  He  speaks  of  it  as  muni- 
cipium  quoddam,  and  states  that  it  was 
commonly  known  as  the  "cave  of  Tyre." 
"  spelunca  inexpugnabihs."  It  was  after- 
wards "  the  last  reiroat  of  the  Emir  Fakkr- 
ed-Din"  (Vandevelde,  s.v.  Mearah).  There 
is  a  village  now,  north  of  Sidon,  called  Mog- 
heiriyeh,  or  the  village  of  the  cave.  So  also 
Enobel.  Beside  the  Sidonians.  Bather, 
near,  or  in  the  direction  of,  or  which  6e- 
fon^sfo,  the  Sidonians.  Aphek.  Or  Aphekah. 
This  (Knobel)  was  the  northern  Aphek  (ch. 
lix.  30  ;  Judg.  i.  31),  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
known  later  as  Aphaca,  and  now  as  Afka. 
Not  the  Aphekah  of  ch.  xv.  53,  probably  the 
Aphek  of  1  Sam.  iv.  1.  It  is  the  same 
Aphek  which  in  later  times  was  captured  by 
Ihe  Syrians,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
decisive  victories  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xx.  26, 
30  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  17).  It  is  doubtful  which 
Aphek  is  meant  in  ch.  xii.  18,  though  it  is 
probably  the  southern  Aphek.  The  situa- 
tion iw  detoribed  as  one  of  "  rare  beauty  " 


(Delitzsch),  *'on  the  north-west  slopes  of 
Lebanon,'  amid  exquisite  groves  (Conderi. 
Here  the  Syrian  Astarte  was  worshipped, 
and  the  ruins  of  her  temple,  dedicated  to 
her  as  mourning  for  Tammuz,  or  Adonia, 
may  still  be  seen.  See  Kenrick, '  Phoenicia,' 
310, 311,  and  Mover's  *  Die  Phonizier,'  i.  192. 
Perhaps  it  was  never  actually  occupied  by 
the  Asherites,  but  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Syria,  and  as  a  place  of  great  resort 
was  the  natural  point  to  which  the  attacks 
of  Israel  would  be  directed.  Vandevelde, 
however,  believes  in  four  and  Conder  in 
feven  cities  of  this  name,  and  they  suppose 
the  Aphek  which  was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
with  the  Syrians  to  have  been  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
"  Mishor "  in  the  narrative  in  1  Kings  ix. 
The  term  "  Mishor  "  is,  however,  applied  to 
other  places  beside  the  territory  east  ot 
Jordan  (see  Gesenius,  s.v.  Mishor).  The 
Aphek  in  1  Sam.  xxix.  1  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  that  have  been  named.  To  the 
borders  of  the  Amorites.  This  can  hardly 
be  anything  but  the  northern  border  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Hermon. 

Ver.  6. — ^The  GibUtes.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gebal,  called  Jebail  {i.e.,  hill-city,  from 
Jebel)  by  the  Arabs,  and  Byblus  by  the 
Greeks.  This  is  Masius's  idea,  and  other 
commentators  have  accepted  it  (see  1  Kings 
V.  32 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii.  7 ;  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  9, 
where  the  LXX.  translates  by  Byblus).  In 
the  first-named  passage  the  word  is  trans- 
lated "  stone  squarercs,"  in  our  version 
(where  it  is  the  18th  and  not  the  32nd 
verse).  All  the  other  versions  render 
"  Giblites  "  as  here,  and  no  doubt  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Phoenician  city  of  Jebail  are 
meant,  since  in  the  ruins  of  Jebail  the  same 
kind  of  masonry  is  found  as  is  seen  in 
Solomon's  temple.  Byblus  (Kenrick, '  Phoe- 
nicia,' I.e.  Movers,  I.e.  Lenomiant,  '  Manual 
of  the  History  of  the  East,'  ii.  223)  was  the 
great  seat  of  the  worship  of  Tammuz,  or 
Adonis.  Here  his  father  Cinyras  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  king,  and  the  licentious 
worship,  with  its  corrupting  influences,  was 
spread  over  the  whole  region  of  Lebanon 
and  even  Damascus.  This  territory  was 
never  actually  occupied  by  the  Israelites  (see 
for  this  passage  abo  ch.  xi.  8, 17  ;  and  xii.  7). 
Hamath.  The  spies  penetrated  nearly  as 
far  as  this  (Num.  xiii.  21),  and  David 
reduced  the  land  into  subjection  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  this  territory.  But  the 
Israelites  never  subdued  it.  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath,  was  an  ally,  not  a  tributary  of 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  9).  The  border  of 
Israel  is  always  described  as  extending  "  to 
the  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  (1  Kings  viii. 
65  ;  2  Kings  xiy.  25),  though  Jeroboam  IL 
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is  said  to  have  "  recovered  "  (v.  28)  Hamath 
itself.  This  "  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  the  region  called  Coele 
Syria,  according  to  Bobinson,  *  Later  Biblical 
Researches,'  sec.  12,  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  Lebanon  range.  So  Vandevelde  and 
Porter.  Vandevelde  remarks  that  the  ex- 
pression refers  to  an  •'  entrance  formed  by 
Natmre  herself,"  namely,  the  termination 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges. 
The  city  of  Hamath,  which  gave  its  name  to 
tlie  territory,  is  situated  on  the  Orontes, 
and  was  known  later  as  Epiphaneia,  no 
doubt  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
S}Tia. 

Ver.  6.— All  tne  Sidonlana.  Tke  word  7b 
here,  as  elsewhere,  must  be  taken  in  a 
restricted  sense.  A  largG  portion  of  the 
Sidonian  territory  was  taken,  but  Sidon 
retained  its  independence  (see  Judg.  i.  31, 
32).  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  promise  was 
conditional.  Had  not  the  Asherites  been 
willing  to  tolerate*  the  existence  of  the 
Ganaanites  in  their  midst,  they  need  not 
have  done  so  (see  Judg.  i.  28). 

Ver.  8. — With  whom.  Literally,  with 
him.  The  construction  is  defective,  but 
the  meaning  is  cleai*  enough.  To  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  words  "  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh,"  the  historian  writes  l^y  mean- 
ing thereby  the  other  half  of  the  tribe. 

Ver.  9. — Aroer.  Three,  or  even  four, 
cities  of  this  name  were  known,  And  havd 
been  identified  by  modem  travellers  under 
names  somewhat  similar.  1.  Aroer  upon 
Arnon,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  at 
the  extreme  south  of  the  territory  of  Keu- 
ben  (see  Deut.  ii.  36 ;  iii.  12 ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh, 
xii.  2 ;  xiii.  9,  16 ;  and  probably  Jer.  xlviii. 
19).  2.  Aroer  in  Gad  (ch.  xiii.  25),  described 
there  as  "before,"  ».«.,  on  the  way  to 
"Kabbah."  It  was  no  doubt  some  short 
distance  to  the  westward  of  this  chief  city 
of  the  Ammonites  (see  also  Num.  xxxii.  34, 
where  the  Gadites  are  said  to  have  biiilt  it). 
These  two  are  probably  the  "  cities  of  Aroer" 
referred  to  in  Isa.  xvii.  2  (but  see  next  note 
but  one,  wliere  also  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  will  be 
discussed).  3.  A  city  in  Judah  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28).  To  one  of  these  cities  probably 
belonged  Sbammah  or  Shammoth,  the 
Ilararite  or  Harorite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ; 
he  is  called  Harodite  in  ver.  25,  and  1 
Chron.  xi.  27).  The  river  Arnon  (see  note 
on  ch.  xii.  2).  The  city  that  Is  In  the  midst 
of  the  river.  This  city  (or  perhaps  cities) 
has  received  but  Uttle  attention  from  com- 
mentators, probably  by  reason  of  its  bearing 
no  name.  Those  who  have  tried  to  identify 
it  have  failed  In  Deut.  ii.  36,  in  this 
passage,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Aroer.     In  ch. 


xii.  3,  instead  of  "  the  city  tbat  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river/'  we  find  simply 
•♦  the  middle  (7] in)  of  the  river."  But  as  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  6  stands  in  our  version,  the  city 
referred  to  stood  in  the  middle  of  th(!  river 
of  Gad.  This  would  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  old  derivation  of  Aroer  by  Wells  mid 
others  from  the  word  "V])  (city)  doubled, 
with  the  signification  of  the  double  city, 
is  nearer  the  mark  than  that  of  waste- 
ness,  or  desolateness^  or  nakedness,  as  of  a 
region  bare  of  trees,  which  has  found  favour 
of  late,  and  it  is  not  without  support  in 
Hebrew  forms.  A  city,  moreover,  in  the 
imidst  of  or  '♦  on  the  brink  of  "  %  winter 
torreut  would  be  less  hkely  to  be  waste  or 
desolate  than  in  other  situations.  But  wo 
are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties. 
The  word  Nahal,  which  comes  before  Gad 
in  the  passage  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, has  the  article.  Thus  the  translation, 
"river  of  Gad''  cannot  be  maintained. 
And  besddes,  the  enumeration  of  the  people 
must  have  begun  at  the  Arnon,  or  southern 
border  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  text  may  be  corrupt  here, 
as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  2  Samuel,  and 
possibly  the  meaning  may  be  that  the 
officers  pitched  in  Ajroer,  passed  through 
Reuben,  and  having  come  within  the  con- 
fines of  Gad  arrived  at  Jazer.  This  again 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  close  connection 
of  Aroer  and  Jazer  in  ch.  xiii.  25.  It  is 
of  course,  therefore,  possible  that  the  re- 
ference in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  is  to  the  Jabbok, 
not  the  Arnon  ravine.  A  question  of  such 
intricacy  can  only  be  settled,  if  settled 
at  all,  by  an  investigation  on,  the  spot. 
The  plain.    The  word  here  is  "lltJ^^D.    Tnis, 

derived  from  the  root")^^  signifies  level 
groimd,  and  is  applied  to  the  region  north 
of  Moab,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
belonged  to  Eeuben.  Flat,  and  almost  un- 
broken, even  by  trees,  it  was  particularly 
adapted  for  grazing  land  (see  also  note 
above,  and  on  ver.  4).  Medeba.  This  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  together  with 
Dibon,  as  here  in  Num.  xxi.  30  ;  Isa.  xv. 
2.  It  was  on  the  level  ground  before 
mentioned  (pee  Gesenius,  s.v.  "llt^^D).  Dibon 
(see  Jer.  xlviii,  18,  22,  called  Dimon  in  Isa. 
XV.  9  ;  but  Dibon  in  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  see  also 
Nam.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  buUt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  34).  It  is  now  called  Dhib&n,  and  is 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  Arnon.  The 
Moabite  stone,  found  at  Dibon  in  1868, 
mentions  the  occupation  of  Medeba  by 
Omri,  and  implies  that  Dibon,  the  principal 
eit^  in  those  parts,  was  also  subject  to  him, 
but  recovered  finally  by  Mesha. 
Yer.  11. — Geshurites  and  Bfaachathltea. 
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See  note  on  ohap.  xii.  6,  of  which  this  pas- 
Bage  is  little  else  but  a  repetition. 

Ver.  12. — Giants.     See  note  on  ch.  xii.  4. 

Ter.  14 — Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi 
See  Num.  xviii.  20 — 24,  where  the  original 
command  is  recorded.  Like  the  clergy 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  was 
seen  that  they  could  not  at  once  perform 
the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  act  as 
instructors  of  the  people,  if  they  were  bur- 
dened, like  the  rest,  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing on  war.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  the 
division  of  the  tril^  of  Joseph  into  two,  so 
that  the  inheritance  of  Israel  was  still  di- 
vided among  twelve  tribes.  Bahr,  in  his 
•  Symbolik  des  Alten  Testaments,'  ii.  48, 49, 
gives  other  reasons  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
Levites  throughout  the  land.  If  the  Levites 
were  to  keep  the  Law  and  Word  of  God,  to 
take  measures  for  its  being  properly  kept  by 
the  nation  in  general,  to  spread  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  to  stir  up  the  tribes  tcr  a  devout 
and  religious  life,  it  was  not  merely  desir- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  scattered  among  the  tribes.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  secure  a  proper  esprit  de 
corps,  a  mutual  sustaining  influence,  and  a 
common  action,  too  complete  a  dispersion 
would  have  been  a  mistake.  Hence  their 
collection  into  the  Levitical  cities,  which, 
however  (see  note  on  ch.  xxi.  11),  were  not 
given  ap  wholly  to  them.  The  Divine 
wisdom  which  dictated  the  provisions  of 
the  Mosaic  law  is  clearly  visible  here.  The 
instinct  of  the  Christian  Church  in  early 
times  devised  a  similar  provision  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  people  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  ancient  and  medisBval  cathe- 
drals. As  he  said  unto  them.  This 
quotation  of  Num.  xviii.  20,  24  by  a  later 
writer  would,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  Book 
of  Joshua  was  quoting  one  of  the  books  of 
Moses.  But  the  "  Elohistio  "  and  "  Jeho- 
vistio"  theory  escapes  this  conclusion  in  the 
cumbrous  fashion  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made.  Origen  regards  this  pas- 
Bage  as  symbohcal  of  the  more  spiritually 
earnest  among  the  laity,  who  "  bo  excel  others 
in  virtue  of  mind  and  grace  of  merits,  as  that 
tlie  Lord  should  be  called  their  inheritance.** 
*'  How  very  rare,"  he  Rays,  •'  are  those  who 
(!evote  themselves  to  wisdom  and  knowledge 
and  preserve  their  mind  clear  and  pure,  and 
exercise  their  minds  in  aU  excellent  virtues, 
who  illuminate  the  way  wherein  they  walk 
for  simpler  souls  by  the  grace  of  learning, 
and  thus  attain  to  salvation.  They  are  the 
true  priests  and  Levites,  whose  inheritance 
is  the  Lord,  who  is  wisdom'*  (Hom.  17 
on  Joshua).  The  Sacrifices.  The  word  Li 
derived  from  V^  jire.    It  does  not  itself,  as 


Keil  asserts,  signify /r«  in  any  place  in  Holy 
Writ,  but  it  is  used  of  the  shewbread  in 
Levit.  xxiv.  7,9.  It  thus  came  to  mean  any 
sacrifice,  whether  offered  by  fire  or  not.  And 
thus  the  tenth  which  (Num.  xviii  21,  23, 
24)  was  given  to  the  Levites,  as  being 
offered  for  God's  service,  might  be  reckoned 
as  in  some  sense  a  sacrifice.  With  this 
passage  we  may  compare  various  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  the  Christian  ministry  stands 
on  the  same  footing  (1  Cor.  ix.  11,  13; 
Gal.  vi.  6,  7).  Thus  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  a  kind  of  sacrifice — as 
we  find  such  deeds  called,  in  fact,  in  Heb. 
xiii.  16.  And  an  order  of  men  who  are  set 
apart  to  the  ministry  of  souls  has  a  right  to 
claim  a  sufficient  maintenance  at  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  they  minister — a  point  which 
in  these  days  of  affluence  and  clerical  desti- 
tution combined  ought  to  be  more  largely 
recognised  than  it  is  (see  Num.  xviii. 
20—24).  "  For  the  law  is  entrusted  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  they  devote  their 
Energies  to  this  alone,  and  without  any 
anxiety  are  able  to  give  their  time  to  the 
Word  of  God.  But  that  they  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  they  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  laity.  For  if  the  laity  do  not 
allow  the  priests  and  Levites  all  the  neces- 
saries t)f  Ufe,  they  would  be  obUged  to  engage 
themselves  in  temporal  occupations,  and 
would  thus  have  less  time  for  the  law  of 
God.  And  when  they  had  no  time  to  spare 
for  the  study  of  God's  law,  it  is  thou  who 
wouldst  be  in  danger.  For  the  hght  of 
knowledge  that  is  in  them  would  grow  dim, 
because  thou  hast  given  no  oil  for  the  lamp, 
and  through  thy  fault  it  would  come  to 
pass,  what  the  Lord  said,  •  If  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the 
ditch  ? ' "  (Grig.,  Hom.  17  on  Joshua).  These 
words  are  well  worthy  of  attention  now, 
when  a  multiplicity  of  worldly  business  and 
a  weight  of  worldly  cares  are  devolved  upon 
God's  ministers  by  a  laity  which  has  to 
too  great  an  extent  washed  its  hands  of  all 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  God's  Church. 

Ver.  15. — Reuben.  This  passage  is  an 
expansion  of  Num.  xxxii.  33—42.  We  learn 
from  it  that  the  Israelites  actually  took 
possession  of  this  land.  But  in  the  reigns  of 
the  wicked  kings  Omri  and  Ahab  the  power 
of  Israel  declined,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bamoth-Gilead,  and  thti  defeat  and  death  of 
Ahab,  the  Moabites  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  IsraeUtish  yoke,  and  in  wresting  from 
Israel  moreover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Sihon.  In  the  next  reign 
an  attempt  was  made  to  regain  possession 
of  the  lost  territory.  We  learn  from  the 
Moabite  stone  that  the  important  towns 
here    mentioned,    Medeba,    Dibon,    Baal- 
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meon,  Kirinthaim  (or  Eirjathaim,  as  it  is 
here  called],  Afcaroth,  Nebo,  Aroer,  had 
fallen  into  toe  hands  of  Mesba  at  the  re- 
bellion, and  that  he  had  erected  a  citadel  at 
Dibon,  which  had  become  his  capital. 
Hence  the  endeavour  to  invade  Moab  from 
the  south,  recorded  in  1  Kings  ill.,  which, 
however,  though  successful  as  a  military 
promenade,  was  attended  with  no  per- 
manent results.  For  Isaiah  (ch.  xv.)  and 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlviii.)  mention  most  of  these 
places,  as  well  as  Elealeh  and  Heshbon,  the 
former  capital  of  Sihon,  as  being  strong- 
holds of  the  Moabite  power.  Jahaz,  too, 
the  place  where  Sihon  gave  battle  of  the 
Israelites,  is  numbered  by  Mesha,  as  well  as 
at  a  later  date  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
among  the  possessions  of  Moab ;  while  Horo- 
naim,  mentioned  among  the  Moabite  cities 
by  the  two  prophets,  is  incidentally  noticed 
by  Mesha  as  having  been  captured  from  the 
Edomites.  In  this  early  extinction  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  we  may  see  the  fulfilment 
of  Jacob's  prophecy  (Gen.  zlix.).  The  plain 
by  Medeha.  See  ver.  10 ;  so  again  in  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  17. — Bamoth  BaaL  The  high  places 
or  altart  of  Baal.  The  frequent  mention 
of  Baal  in  this  passage  shows  how  common 
the  worship  of  Baal  was  in  Palestine.  The 
Moabites  worshipped  him  under  the  name  of 
Chemosh,  to  whom  Mesha,  on  the  Moabite 
itone,  attributes  all  his  victories  (of.  Num. 
zxi.  29 ;  Judg.  zi.  24 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7,  33. 
Bo  Beth-Peor  below  (cf.  Num.  xxv.  3). 

Ver.  19. — Sihmah  (see  Num.  xxxii.  38). 
The  vine  of  Sibmah  forms  a  feature  in  the 
lament  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  8)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii.  32)  over  Moab.  It  was  close  by 
Heshbon,  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
(cf.  ver.  17  with  ch.  xxi  39).  Zareth-shahar, 
or  the  splendour  of  the  dawn,  now  Zarar^ 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Canon 
Tristram,  in  his  '  Land  of  Moab,'  mentions 
the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  landscape 
here,  more  beautiful  and  varied,  no  doubt, 
at  dawi  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day. 

Ver.  21.— Cities  of  the  plain.  "  Mishor  " 
once  more.  See  above,  ver.  9,  not  as  in 
Gen.  xix.,  where  the  word  is  Ciccar.  These, 
therefore,  were  not  Sodom  and  its  neigh- 
bours, but  cities  of  the  Amorites.  Such 
touches  as  this,  which  display  the  minute 
acquaintance  of  our  author  with  his  subject, 
are  almost  of  a  necessity  lost  in  a  translation. 
But  where  our  version  has  "plain,"  the 
original  has  Mishor  when  the  uplands  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  are  meant,  Arabah  when 
ttie  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Wadys  in  the 
Deighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Shephelah 
when  he  refers  to  the  lowlands  of  Western 
riikrtinn,  bordering  on  the  liediterraneaa. 


Bik'ah  when  he  speaks  of  the  great  valley 
of  Coele  Syria,  Ciccar  when  he  speaks  of 
the  territory  d»e  north  of  Jordan.    With  the 
princes  of  Midian.    The  word  here  used, 
K^t^3   signifies  exalted  persons,  persons  of 
rank,  as  we  should  say.     It  would  seem  to 
imply  rather  civil  functions  than  the  more 
absolute  authority  which  the  word  "1^'  also 
rendered  *♦  prince"  in  Hebrew,  carries  with  it. 
With  this  passage  compare  Num.  xxxi.  8. 
The  Hebrew  has  no  "with,"  so  that  the 
difficulty  some  have  found  in  the  passage 
need  not  have  arisen.    It  is  nowhere  said 
that  Moses  smote  the  "  princes  of  Midian  '* 
together  with  Sihon.     All  that  is  stated  is 
that  they,  as  well  as  Sihon,  were  smitten, 
as  the  history  in  Numbers  tells  us  they  were. 
Dukes  of  Sihon.     According  to  Gesenins, 
Rosenmiiller,   and  others,   the  word  here 
translated  *♦  dukes"  is   derived  from  ijP^ 
to  pour  out,  means  *•  anointed.**    See  Psa. 
ii.  6,  where  it  is  translated  **set.**    But 
Eeil  rejects   this  interpretation,  and  says 
that  the  word  never  signifies  to  anoint. 
It  is    always    used,  he    says,  of  foreign 
princes.      But   he   has  overlooked  Micah 
v.  4.  (Heb.).    See  Knobel,  who  explains  it  of 
drink  offerings,  and  regards  these  *'  dukes  ** 
as  men  pledged  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  be 
Sihon's  allies,  though  not  vassals.    Kimchi 
thinks  that  Sihon,  before  his  reverses  at  the 
hand  of  Israel,  had  held  some  authority  ir 
Midian,   and   these  were   his  prefects,  of 
nnder-kings.    The  term  is  apphed  to  ZebaU 
and  Zalmunna  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii.  12  (in  thu 
Hebrew). 

Ver.  22. — ^The  sootbsayer.    Or  divinet, 
one  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events 
Balaam,  it  would  seem,  insteaa  of  returning 
to  hifi  own  land,  went  to  visit  the  Midianites 
whose  elders  had  joined  in  the  invitation 
given  by  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  7),  and  pei 
suaded  them  to  entice  the  Israelites  into 
idolatry  and  licentiousness  (see  Num.  xxv.) 
For  this  crime  he  met  with  the  punishment 
he  had  deserved,  and  was  involved  in  the 
destruction  which  fell  on  the  Midianites  by 
God's  express  command,  in  consequence  of 
their  treachery   (Num.  xxv.  16 — 18.     Oee 
Blunt,  '  Undesigned  Coincidences,'  Part  L 
24). 

Ver.  23. — And  the  border  thereot  These 
words  have  been  omitted  in  the  Vulgate, 
which  does  not  understand  them.  The 
LXX.  translates,  "And  the  borders  of  Reu- 
ben were  the  Jordan-border."  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The 
phrase  often  occurs,  as  in  ch.  xv.  12  and  Num. 
xxxiv.  6.  Knobel's  explanation  is  probably 
tfee  correct  one,  that  the  phrase  means  to 
refer  to  the  natural  boundary  marked  out 
by  the  liTer  or  sea  and  its  banks.     *'  The 
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boundary  of  the  children  of  Beuben  was 
Jordan  and  the  natural  boundary  thus 
formed."  As  Dean  Stanley  reminds  us  in 
Ids  '  Lectures  on  the  Jewidi  Church,'  Reu- 
ben, as  predicted  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  4), 
Bank  at  once  into  insignificance.  No  ruler, 
no  judge  arose  from  this  tribe  and  its  terri- 
tory. Villa<ge&  Hebrew  ''J'^H,  LXX.  iTvav- 
\uQ,  Vulgate  viculi.  The  original  meaning 
is  a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  hedge  or 
wall.  Here  it  would  mean,either  with  Geseuius 
and  Keil,  farm  hamlets,  or  perhaps  clearings 
of  cultivated  ground,  which  in  Palestine 
would  naturally  be  enclosed  in  some  way, 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts.  In 
the  primitive  villages  of  Servia,  where  wild 
beasts  are  not  entirely  extirpated,  not  only 
are  all  the  homesteads  enclosed,  but  a  fence 
is  placed  across  the  road,  and  removed  when 
a  vehicle  has  to  pass  through.  Or  perhaps 
the  primitive  Jewish  community  was  similar 
to  the  primitive  Teutonic  community  as  de- 
scribed by  Marshall  in  his  •  Elementary  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  Landed  Property,' 
published  in  1804,  who  described  the  early 
distribution  of  land  in  this  country  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Eound  the  village  lay  a  few  small 
enclosures  for  rearing  young  stock.  Further 
afield  the  best  land  for  arable  purposes 
was  chosen,  and  divided  into  three  parts, 
for  the  necessary  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat 
or  rye,  and  spring  crops.  The  meadows 
near  the  water-courses  were  set  aside  for  the 
growth  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  or  for  pas- 
turage for  milch  cows,  &c.  The  irreclaim- 
able lands  were  left  for  what  we  now  call 
*  common  *  uses — for  fuel,  and  the  inferior 
pasturage."  These  arrangements  are  found 
to  exist  in  India  fsee  Sir  H.  Maine,  '  Vil- 
lage Communities,  sec.  iv.).  But  there,  as 
in  Palestine,  the  necessity  for  water  was  the 
cause  of  important  modifications.  Since 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  court  (1)  of  a 
prison,  Jer.  xxxii.  2 ;  (2)  of  a  palace^  1 
Kings  vii.  8 ;  (3)  of  a  private  house,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  18;  (4)  of  the  temple  in  numberless 
places,  and  as  it  is  used  of  the  enclosure  of 
a  nomadic  camp  (Gen.  xxv.  16,  where  our 
version  has  towns  ;  perhaps  Deut.  ii.  23, 
where  our  version  has  Hazerim,  following 
the  LXX. — which,  however,  alters  the  word 
to  the  more  usual  Hazeroth — and  the  Vul- 
gate ;  Isa.  xlii.  11,  with  which  compare  the 
expression  tents  of  Eedar,  Psa.  cxx.  6),  the 
translation  villages  can  hardly  be  the  cor- 
rect one  here  or  elsewhere  (see  also  ver.  28). 
Ver.  24.— Unto  the  tribe  of  Gad.  The 
border  of  Gad  extended  further  eastward 
than  that  of  Reuben.  Westward,  of  course, 
its  border  was  the  Jordjm.  Its  northern 
border  was  nearly  coincident  with  that  of 
the  land  of  Gilead,  and  passed  by  Maha- 
*%aim  and  Jabeah  Gilead,  unto  the  extreme 


southernmost  point  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Many  of  these  places  also  are  mentioned  in 
Isa.  XV.  and  Jer.  xlviii.  (see  note  above, 
ver.  16). 

Ver.  25. — Aroer  that  is  before  Kabbah. 
A  different  Aroer  to  that  mentioned  in  ver. 
9.  This  was  near  (Hebrew,  opposite  to,  the 
expression  being  equivalent  to  the  French 
en  face)  Rabbah,  or  the  great  city  of  the 
children  of  Amnion.  Keil  supposes  that 
this  territory  had  been  taken  from  the  Am- 
monites by  Sihon,  since  the  Israelites  were 
not  permitted  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
land  of  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii.  19).  For 
Rabbah,  see  2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  xii.  26.  It  is 
called  Rabbath  in  Deut.  iii.  11. 

Ver.  26. — Ramath-Mizpeh.  This  is  iden- 
tified with  Ramoth-Gilead  by  Vandevelde, 
and  must  have  been  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  29.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Mizpah, 
Galeed,  and  Jegar-sahadutha  by  Jacob  and 
Laban  respectively  (Gen.  xxxi.  47 — 49).  K 
it  be  the  same  as  Ramoth-Gilead,  it  is  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  against  the 
Syrians,  in  which  Ahab  lost  his  hfe  (1 
^ngs  xxii.),  and  where  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  of  Omii  was  brought  about  by  the 
revolt  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.).  Conder,  how- 
ever, thinks  the  two  are  distinct  places, 
and  fixes  Ramoth-Mizpeh  on  the  north 
border  of  Gad,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Bozrah. 

Ver.  26.— Mahaaaixn.  The  dual  of  nOHl? 
two  hosts  or  camps.  It  received  its  name 
from  Jacob,  who  with  his  own  company 
met  the  angels  of  God,  and  who  com- 
memorated the  meeting  by  this  name  (see 
Gen.  xxxii.  2).  Here  Ishbosheth  was 
crowned  (2  Sam.  ii.  8).  Here  David  took 
refuge  when  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24).  Debir.  Not  the  Debir  men- 
tioned in  ch.  X.,  but  another  Debir  in  the 
land  of  Gilead,  whose  site  is  unknown. 

Ver.  27.— The  valley.  The  Em^k  (see 
ch.  viii.  13).  Beth-Nimrah  (see  Num.  xxxii. 
36).  Afterwards  Nimrim  (Isa.  xv.  6 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  Now  Nimrin.  Succoth.  I.e., 
booths.  Here  Jacob  rested  after  his  meet- 
ing with  Esau  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  Here 
Gideon  •*  taught  the  men  of  Succoth,"  who 
had  declined  to  provide  food  for  his  army 
(Judg.  viii.  5,  7,  16).  It  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Zarthan,  or  Zaretan  (cf. 
ch.  iii.  16)  as  being  in  the  tract  or  "135 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  metal-work  of  the 
temple  was  ca>^t  (1  Kings  vii.  46;  2  Chron 
iv.  17).  Zaphon.  Perhaps,  and  the  North; 
what  remained  of  the  kiiujdom  of  Sihon, 
i.e.,  as  is  implied  above,  ihc  part  which  was 
not  assigned  lo  Reuben.    Jordan  and  kJi 
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border.  Literally,  Jordan  and  a  border 
(see  note  on  Ter.  23) .  The  edge.  Bather, 
the  end  (fiee  note  on  ver.  24). 

Ver.  28.— Tills  is  the  Inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad.  The  cause  of  the  dif- 
fercnce  between  the  Reubenites  and  the 
Gadites  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained. 
While  both  inhabited  a  similar  tract  of 
country,  a  country  from  its  open  and 
pastoral  character  iDcely  to  develop  a  hardy 
and  healthy  race  of  men,  the  Beubenites 
were  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  the 
Moabitish  worship  of  Ohemosh,  which, 
when  combined  with  an  ancestral  tempera- 
ment by  no  means  prone  to  resist  such 
influences  (see  Gen.  xlix.  4),  soon  proved 
fatal  to  a  tribe,  itself  not  numerous  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  6),  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side  but 
the  north  by  the  unbelievers.  The  tem- 
perament inherited  by  the  Gadites  added  to 
their  more  favourable  situation  and  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  developed  a  hardy 
and  warlike  race  ready  to  do  battle,  and 
fearless  of  their  foes  (1  Ghron.  v.  18).  Of 
this  tribe  came  the  valiant  Jephthah,  and 
of  it  also  came  the  brave  soldiers  of  David, 
whose  qualifications  stir  to  poetry  the  sober 
chronicler  of  Jndah  (1  Chron.  xii.  8).  We 
may  see  here  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances on  the  character  of  a  people. 
Originally  (1  Chron.  v.  18)  the  Beubenites 
and  the  Gadites  were  alike.  But  the  Beuben- 
ites, as  we  have  seen,  from  unfavourable  sur- 
roundings, lost  the  character  which  the 
Gadites,  more  favourably  situated,  were 
enabled  to  preserve.  And  the  distinctions 
of  tribes,  producing  as  they  did  a  separate 
esprit  de  corps  in  each  tribe,  will  serve  to 
explain  why  one  tribe  did  not  immediately 
succumb  to  influences  which  proved  fatal  to 
another.  In  the  end,  as  we  know,  all  the 
people  of  Gad  fell  victims  to  the  temptations 
which  surrounded  them,  and,  save  in  the 
case  of  Levi,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  and  the 
few  faithful  Israelites  who  went  over  to 
them,  irrevocably.  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  nations 
generally.  As  long  as  their  manners  were 
simple  and  their  morals  pure,  they  have 
preserved  their  liberty,  and  in  mauy  cases 
have  acquired  empire.  As  soon  as  their 
bodies  were  enervated  by  luxury,  and  their 
minds  corrupted  by  vice,  they  fell  a  prey  to 
foes  whom  formerly  they  would  have  de- 
spised. Thus  fell  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics,  thus  the  Britons  became  au  easy 
proy  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons  to  the 
Panes.  In  every  instance  the  history  of 
a  tiibe  and  of  a  nation  serves  to  ilhi strata 
the  maxim  that  "righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  bat  sin  is  a  rei^reach  to  any 
people." 

Ver.  29.— The  half-tribe  of   Manasseh. 


The  word  used  for  "  tribe  "  in  the  first  and 
second  half  of  this  verse  is  not  the  same. 
Some  German  critics  have  derived  an  argn- 
ment  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  historical 
and  geographicaJ  portions  of  the  book  are 
not  by  the  same  hand,  from  the  supposed 
fact  that  the  former  of  these  words  is  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  first,  or  histori- 
cal portion,  and  the  latter  in  the  second,  or 
geographical  portion,  of  the  book.  The 
word  "  almost  *'  would  be  almost  sufficient 
to  overthrow  the  theory,  but  this  verse  is 
an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  Is  it  seriously 
contended  that  one  half  of  this  verse  is  taken 
from  one  author,  and  the  other  from  an- 
other ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the  writer  of 
the  book  may  actually  have  understood  the 
language  he  was  using,  and  meant  to  use 
the  two  words  in  somewhat  different  senses? 
Gesenius,  it  is  true,  would  explain  the  words 
as  being  precisely  synonymous.  But  his  own 
etymological  remarks  are  fatal  to  his  theory. 
HDD  the  latter  of  the  two  words,  is  a  bought 
or  shoot  (derived  from  a  word  signifying  to 
grov>\  capable  of  throwing  out  blossoms 
(Ezek.  vii.  10).  It  refers,  therefore,  to  the 
natural  descent  of  the  tribe  from  Manasseh 

their  father.  But  t33K>  is  aUied  to  DSK^  to 
judge,  and  the  Greek  gkjjtttpov,  and  perhaps 
the  English  shaft,  and  signifies  a  rod  as  the 
emblem  of  authority.  Thus  it  is  used  ki 
Gen .  xlix.  10,  of  a  royal  sceptre.  So  Psa.  ii. 
9,  an  iron  sceptre,  Psa.  xlv.  6.  Thus  the 
latter  word  has  reference  to  the  tribe  as  an 
organised  community^  the  former  to  it  in 
reference  to  its  ancestral  derivation.  This 
view  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  ver.  24, 
where  the  HtDD  of  Gad  is  further  explained 
to  mean  his  sotis  and  their  families,  as  weU 
as  by  this  verse,  where  the  \^2^  is  used 
absolutely,  the  HDD  in  connection  with  the 
family 

Ver.  30. — The  towns  of  Jalr.  Literally, 
Havoth-JaiVf  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut. 
iii.  14.  The  word  n-in  is  derived  from 
nin  to  live,  and  the  word  is  compared 
by  Gesenius  to  the  names  Eisleben  and 
the  Uke  in  Germany.  So  we  use  the  phrase 
*♦  live,"  as  synonymous  with  '  *  dwell."  Why 
the  term  is  confined  to  these  particular 
cities  is  not  known.  Gesenius  regards  it  as 
equivalent  to  *'  nomadic  encampment."  But 
the  ruins  of  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan, 
recently  re-discovered  in  our  own  time  (by 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  in  1857),  and  displaying 
all  the  signs  of  high  civilisation,  dispose  of 
this  idea.  These  cities  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
iii.  4  as  *♦  threescore  cities,  all  the  region  of 
Argob,"  and  again  in  ver.  13,  "all  the  region 
of  Argob  with  all  Bashan,  which  is  called 
the  land  of  giants."  •'  To  the  east  he  (Abra- 
ham) would  leave  the  barren  and  craggj 
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fatnesses  of  the  formidable  Argob,  still  {i.e., 
is  Abraham'i]  time,  not  Joshua's)  the 
asylum  of  the  fiercest  outlaws ;  and  would 
jealously  avoid  the  heathen  hannts  in  groves 
and  on  high  places  where  smoke  arose  to 
the  foul  image,  and  the  frantic  dance  swept 
round."  (Tomkins,  '  Studies  on  the  Time  of 
Abraham,*  p.  69.  See  also  note  on  '  Judah 
npon  Jordan/  oh.  xiz.  34).  Threescore 
cities  (of.  oh.  xvii  1).  It  was  the  martial 
cnaraoter,  as  well  as  the  half  -  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  that  qualified  him  to  receive  and 
subdne  this  important  territory  with  its  wide 
extent  and  teeming  population.  In  the 
article  on  Manasseh  in  Smith's  •  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,'  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 


Eastern  Manasseh  sent  the  immense  nnm- 
ber  of  120,000,  and  this  while  Abner,  the 
supporter  of  Ishbosheth,  had  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Mahanaim.  But  the  numbers  are 
suspicious,  especially  when  Judah,  always  a 
powerful  tribe,  comes  below  the  insignificant 
tribe  of  Simeon  in  number.  And  a  compari- 
son of  2  Sam.  v.  1  with  1  Chron.  xii.  22, 
23,  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  corona- 
tion of  David  after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth 
is  the  event  referred  to  (see  also  1  Chron. 
xii.  38—40). 

Yer.  31. — The  one  half  of  the  children  of 
Machlr.  See  this  question  fully  discussed 
in  note  on  ch.  xvii.  5,  6. 

Ver.  32. — Moses  (see  Num.  xxii.  1;  xxxiv. 


that,  while  Ephraim  only  sent  20,800,  and      15).    Plains.  Hebrew,  Arahoth  (see  ch.  iii. 
Western  Manasseh  18,000,  Eeuben,  Gad, and  |  16). 


HOMILETICa 

Chap.  XIIT. — ^XIV.  Ver.  5. — The  allotment  ofiJie  inherita/nce.  I.  There  gomes  a 
TIME  WHEN  WE  MUST  GIVE  PLACE  TO  OTHERS.  Joshua  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  most  likely,  since  we  are  not  told  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  his 
natural  force  was  abated.  So  with  ourselves.  We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  end  of  our 
work.  We  must  do  what  God  has  set  before  us,  and  leave  results  to  Him.  Yet  we, 
unlike  Joshua,  need  not  fear  the  failure  of  our  efforts.  The  law  could  not  make  its 
votaries  perfect ;  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did.  In  this  later  dispensation 
no  work  shall  altogether  fail  of  its  effect  if  done  to  God. 

II.  We   MUST    "  SET    OUR   HOUSE    IN    ORDER  "   BEFORE    WE    GO    HENCE.      ThoUgh 

Joshua  had  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  task  to  others,  he  did  not  fail  to  put  it  in 
train.  So  we,  when  we  have  begun  a  good  work,  are  iDound  to  make  proper  and 
reasonable  provision  for  its  being  carried  on  when  God  warns  us  that  our  time  draws 
nigh.  We  are  not  to  expect  God  to  work  miracles  where  our  own  reason  would 
suffice.  We  must  leave  the  result  to  God,  but  not  until  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  procure  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  We  must  leave  proper  directions 
behind  us  to  indicate  what  our  wishes  are,  and  a  proper  organisation,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  carry  out  our  purposes.  We  find  nothing  left  to  God  in  the  Bible  but 
what  is  plainly  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

III.  God  assigns  to  each  man  his  portion.  In  parcelling  out  the  land  of 
Israel,  Joshua  is  a  type  of  Christ,  "  dividing  to  each  man  severally  as  He  will." 
The  various  powers  and  faculties  we  have,  bodily,  mental,  spiritual,  are  given  us  by 
God.  Each  one  has  his  own  proper  share,  according  to  the  work  God  requires  of 
him.  There  must  be  no  murmuring  or  disputing.  The  foot  must  not  ask  why  he 
is  not  the  hand,  nor  the  hand  why  he  is  not  the  head.  Each  has  his  own  proper 
portion  of  the  good  gifts  of  God,  and  according  as  he  has  so  will  it  be  required  of 
them.  All  murmurings  were  hushed  in  Israel  because  Joshua  committed  the 
disposal  of  the  inheritance  to  the  Lord.  We  are  equally  bound  to  refrain  firom 
discontent  because  it  is  clear  that  God  has  portioned  out  the  gifts  of  the  spiritual 
IsraeL  One  man  has  wealth,  another  strength,  another  intellect,  another  imagina- 
tion, another  wisdom,  another  energy,  another  power  over  others,  or  these  various 
gifts  are  apportioned  in  various  degrees  for  God's  own  purposes.  Let  none  think  of 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  award. 

IV.  God's  ministers  are  to  be  dependent  upon  their  flocks  for  support. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  the  double  honour  (no 
doubt  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  we  use  the  word  "  honorarium  ")  to  be  given  to  the 
elders  who  rule  well.  In  consequence  of  their  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  they 
were  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  their  own  maintenance,  that  they  might  hk 
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able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  flock.  Not  necessarily  that  each 
miuister  should  be  maintained  by  his  own  flock,  for  he  might  be  thereby  deterred 
Iiom  speaking  faithfully  to  them  in  the  name  of  Christ.'  We  do  not  fiud  that  each 
Individual  priest  and  Levite  was  maintained  by  some  special  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
But  they  who  ministered  in  holy  things  lived  of  the  sacrifice  nevertheless.  The 
oflferings  made  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  formed  a  general  fund  out  of  which  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  maintained,  as  its  members  went  up  by  rotation  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office.  And  beside  this,  a  proper  niunber  of  cities  was  provided 
them,  with  a  share,  most  probably  (see  note  on  ch.  ixi.  12),  in  the  privileges  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  land  belonged.  This  ample  provision  for 
the  ministers  under  the  old  law  is  in  striking  contrast,  save  in  some  special 
instances,  to  the 'provision  made  by  Christians  for  tlieir  ministers  now.  A  due 
maintenance  for  their  clergy  was  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
religious  system.  According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
and  always  acted  upon,  save  in  some  special  instances,  it  was  an  equally  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  Church. 

V.  God  is  the  portion  of  His  ministers.  A  great  comfort  for  those  who  are 
in  straitened  circumstances,  as  many  are.  They  may  remember  the  words,  "  I  have 
been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  their  bread."  If  they  abstain  from  murmuring,  rigidly  adapt  their  expen- 
diture to  their  means,  careless  of  appearances,  careful  only  to  do  right,  they  will 
find  their  reward  in  God's  love  and  favour.  He  will  be  in  truth  their  portion. 
Having  food  and  raiment,  they  will  be  therewith  content,  for  they  will  have  abun- 
dance of  spiritual  blessings,  the  reward  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  respect 
of  all  right-thinking  men.  Nor  is  the  promise  confined  only  to  those  who  lack  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  but  it  is  given  to  those  who,  by  God's  disposition  possessing 
them,  know  how  to  use  them.  All  God's  ministers  who  love  and  serve  Him  shall 
have  Him  ns  their  portion,  and  they  will  treasure  this  above  all  earthly  goods. 
"  They  that  fear  Him  lack  nothing."  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  their  life,  and 
theu'  portion  for  ever. 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUB  AUTHOES. 

Ver.  1. — Life  ending  a/nd  the  work  not  done.  The  rest  of  the  land  from  war, 
then  (ch.  xii.  !i3),  was  not  that  of  final  and  completed  victory.  It  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary tiiici'.  Tlic  wliole  land  was  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  Israel,  but  enough  of 
it  was  subdued  to  prove  God's  absolute  sovereignty  over  it.  And  now  rest  is  needful 
to  review  the  field  and  secure  the  ends  that  have  been  so  far  gained.  Joshua  is  too 
old  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  strife,  but  there  is  a  work  that  he  can  do,  and  which 
must  be  done,  before  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers — the  division  of  the  land  which 
in  the  Divine  purpose,  if  not  as  an  accomphshed  fact,  is  already  Israel's  inheritance. 
Note  here — 

I.  The  honoured  ending  of  a  life  of  noble  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God.  There  is  no  Divine  approval  of  Joshua's  fidehty  actually  expressed  here,  but 
the  spirit  of  it  seems  plainly  to  breathe  through  these  words.  It  is  as  if  God  said 
to  him,  "Thou  art  old  ;  thy  work  of  life  is  done — done  faithfully  and  well — now 
rest ;  review  thy  path  of  service ;  gather  up  the  fruits  of  it ;  set  thy  last  seal  to  the 
truth  of  My  word  of  promise,  and  enter  into  thy  reward."  Old  age  has  great  dignity 
and  beauty  in  it  when  it  crowns  a  hfe  of  earnest  practical  godhness.  "  The  hoary 
head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  &c."  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  Like  the  rich  glow  of  autumn  when 
the  fields  have  yielded  their  precious  store  to  the  hand  of  the  reaper,  and  the  song 
of  harvest-home  is  sung ;  like  the  golden  sunset  closing  a  day  of  mingled  brightness 
and  gloom,  giving  assurance  of  a  glorious  rising  in  the  world  beyond ;  such  is  the 
halo  that  burrounds  the  head  of  one  of  God's  veterans.  Tliink  of  the  moral  gran- 
deiu:  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  position  when,  in  view  of  his  past  Hfe- work,  and  in 
prospect  of  its  eternal  issues,  he  could  say,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  tlie 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.    I  have  ifought  a  good  fight,"  &&  (2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8). 
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Such  honour,  in  their  measure,  have  all  those  who  eonseorate  their  days  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

II.  The  failure  of  the  longest  and  the  noblest  life  gompletelt  to 
FULFIL  ITS  OWN  HIGH  AIMS.  *'  There  yet  remaineth  very  much  land  to  b« 
possessed."  This  is  not  said  in  reproach  of  Joshua.  He  had  accomplished  the 
work  to  which  God  had  called  him.  But  it  reminds  us  that,  however  rich  a  human 
life  may  be  in  the  fruits  of  practical  devotion,  it  is  after  aU  but  a  contribution 
towfirds  the  full  working  out  of  the  Divine  purpose — small,  feeble,  fragmentary 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  gi'andeur  of  God's  providentijil  plan.  Great  as  may 
be  the  victories  it  has  achieved,  it  leaves  "  much  land  yet  to  be  possessed."  More- 
over,  the  noblest  spirit  fails  to  reach  its  own  ideal,  the  most  fruitful  life  fails  to 
reahse  its  own  asphations.  Human  life  at  the  best  is  but  a  tale  half  told,  a  song 
that  dies  away  into  silence  when  only  a  few  timid  notes  have  sounded.  It  is  but  a 
beginning,  in  which  the  foundation  is  laid  of  works  that  it  is  left  to  other  hands  to 
furnish,  and  purposes  are  bom  that  find  elsewhere  their  actual  unfolding.  How 
many  a  man  m  dying  has  had  a  painful  sense  of  having  fallen  far  short,  not  only 
of  the  diviner  possibilities  of  his  hfe,  but  even  of  the  reahsation  of  the  hopes  tliat 
inspired  him  in  his  earher  years.   There  is  always  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  autumn 

gleam. 

**  The  clouds  that  gather  roiind  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ;  ** 

because  they  remind  us  of  the  brevity  of  our  life-day,  and  reflect  the  ▼anishing 
glory  of  so  many  of  its  fairest  dreams.  Full  as  it  may  have  been  of  hi^^li 
endeavour  and  grand  achievement,  how  much  remains  undone !  "  There 
remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed."  This  is  capable  of  many  apphca- 
tions.  (1)  As  regards  science.  Marvellous  as  its  progress  has  been,  how  many 
undiscovered  secrets  has  Nature  still  locked  up  in  her  bosom  I  (2)  As  regards  the 
practical  uses  of  life.  God  has  made  man  •'  to  have  dommion  over  the  works 
of  His  hands ; "  but  what  vast  resources  of  the  material  world  still  remain  un- 
utilised in  His  service  I  (3)  As  regards  personal  spiritual  development.  The  best 
of  us  fall  sadly  short  of  the  Scripture  standard  of  character.  When  good  men  die, 
how  far  off  still  appears  to  them  the  goal  of  Divine  perfection — like  the  horizon 
that  seems  to  recede  and  widen  and  become  more  unapproachably  glorious  as  we 
reach  forth  towards  it.  (4)  As  regards  the  progress  and  consummation  of  the 
kingdotn  of  Ood  among  men.  Its  triumphs  thus  far  have  been  very  wonderful, 
but  how  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  I  How  far  as  yet  are  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  from  having  become  "  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ"!  How 
email  the  circle  of  light  as  compared  with  the  vast  outlying  realms  of  darkness  I 
com  [)aratively  few  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  Christ,  knowing  anything  of 
the  living  power  of  it,  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  being  still  heathen. 

III.  The  steadfastness  of  the  Divine  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  decay,  one  after 
another,  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  Much  land  remains  to  be 
possessed,  and  it  shall  be  possessed  though  Joshua  pass  away  from  the  scene  of 
conflict.  •'  Them  will  I  drive  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  6).  God 
raises  up  men  to  take  their  particular  part  in  His  great  work,  some  more  prominent, 
some  less,  but  He  is  independent  alike  of  all.  The  fall  of  His  heroes  on  the  field 
of  battle  in  no  way  checks  the  onward  march  of  the  great  unseen  Captain  of  tlie 
host  to  final  victory.  All  true  leaders  in  the  holy  war  point  us,  ahke  in  their  hfe 
and  in  their  death,  to  Hira  whose  presence  is  never  withdrawn,  whose  years  fail 
not,  whose  eye  never  becomes  dim,  whose  force  is  never  abated.  In  following 
their  faith,  and  considering  how  their  "conversation"  ended,  let  us  not  forget 
that  *'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever "  (Heb.  xiii. 
7.  8).-W. 

Ver.  1. — Old  age.  The  most  active  servant  of  God  may  be  overtaken  by  old  age 
before  he  has  completed  what  he  believes  to  be  the  task  of  his  life.  This  fiict 
suggests  various  reflections. 
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I.  The  greatness  of  duty  and  the  limits  of  timb  together  urge  upon  us 
THE  NEED  FOR  DILIGENT  SERVICE.  (1)  We  must  Dot  postpone  the  oommencemeiit 
of  work.  Joshua  began  to  sei-ve  God  m  his  youth ;  yet  his  work  was  not  finished 
in  his  old  age.  (2)  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  any  amount  of  work  done. 
Joshua  had  accompHshed  great  things,  but  much  remained  undone.  (3)  We  must 
not  be  willing  to  work  at  intervals  or  with  wastefulness  of  time.  The  work  of  hfe 
is  too  great  for  the  longest,  most  earnest  hfe.  Time  is  short ;  the  day  of  work  will 
Boon  pass.     "  Work  while  it  is  day  "  (John  ix.  4). 

II.  In  God's  sight  that  life  is  finished  which  has  accomplished  all 
WITHIN  its  power.  Life  is  long  enough  for  all  that  God  requires  of  us.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  all  we  wish,  all  we  set  before  ourselves,  all  that  appears  to  be 
needed,  all  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to  do.  But  God  apportions  our  duty  according 
to  our  opportunities.  Therefore  in  His  eyes  the  broken,  unfinished  life  is  really 
finished  if  all  is  done  for  which  opportunities  have  been  given. 

III.  God  judges  us  by  faithfulness,  not  by  success.  It  is  not  they  who 
effect  much,  but  they  who  serve  truly,  whom  God  accepts.  We  cannot  command 
success.  The  finishing  of  our  work  is  not  in  our  handa  We  can  be  faithful 
(Luke  xvi.  10). 

IV.  The  unfinished  earthly  life  ts  A  prophecy  of  a  future  life.  Our 
aspirations  exceed  our  capacities.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  desire  the  unattainable ; 
but  we  are  conscious  of  duties  which  reach  beyond  present  opportunities,  and  of 
possibiHties  within  us  which  the  limits  of  life  prevent  us  firom  developing.  If  God 
is  too  wise  to  waste  His  gifts  and  too  good  to  deceive  His  children,  we  may  take 
the  broken  life,  and  still  more  the  incomplete  life  even  of  old  age,  as  mute 
prophecies  of  a  larger  life  beyond. 

V.  In  the  future  life  there  will  be  ho  old  aob.  The  pain  of  declining 
powers,  of  insufficient  time,  and  of  all  other  limits  of  earthly  life  will  be  gone. 
Eternity  will  give  leisure  for  all  service.  The  eternal  life  will  not  grow  old,  but 
fluui'ish  in  perpetual  youth. 

VI.  It  is  a  "providential  blessing  that  great  men  should  not  be  able 
TO  finish  the  work  they  set  before  themselves.  It  is  well  that  they  should 
leave  work  for  smaller  men.  The  necessity  thus  created  becomes  a  stimulus  to 
others.    When  one  falls,  another  is  raised  to  continue  his  work  (John  iv.  37,  38). 

VII.  No    MAN   fulfils    EVEN    SO    MUCH   OP  LIFE'S   WORK    AS    COMES    WITHIN    HIS 

POWERS.  At  best  we  are  unprofitable  servants ;  but  we  are  all  also  negligent  and 
slothful.  We  have  left  undone  many  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  None 
of  us  can  say  with  Christ,  *'  It  is  finished."  Therefore  we  should  review  our  lives 
with  hmnility,  contrition,  and  repentance,  seeking  forgiveness  for  the  failings  of  the 
past  and  more  grace  for  the  duties  of  the  future. 

VIII.  Christ's  work  alone  is  the  ground  op  acgeptancb  by  God.  Our  work 
is  unfinished.  It  is  faulty  for  the  negligence  it  proves.  It  can  earn  us  nothing 
on  its  own  merits.  Christ's  work  is  finished.  On  this  our  faith  can  rest.  Then 
we  may  offer  our  own  imperfect  work  to  God  through  Christ,  and  He  will  trans- 
form it  for  us  by  lifting  it  into  the  hght  of  His  merits,  till  it  wiU  be  worthy  as  dust 
shines  like  gold  when  the  sunbeam  passes  through  it. — ^W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  2,  7. — The  land  allotted,  though  not  yet  secured,  **  There  remaineth  yet 
very  much  land  to  be  possessed.**  *•  Now  therefore  divide  this  land  for  an  inherit- 
ance " — form  a  somewhat  strange  pair  of  precepts.  It  seems  as  if  Joshua  was 
dividing  what  he  had  not  got ;  and  as  if  Israel  were  casting  lots  rather  for  perils 
than  property.  It  is  not  quite  so  extreme  as  this.  The  point  in  the  conquest  was 
reached  when  nowhere  was  there  a  resistance  needing  a  nation  in  arms  to  quell  it. 
The  several  tribes  were  each  strong  enough  to  make  good  the  conquest  of  their 
several  heritages.  The  work  of  the  nation  as  a  nation  was  over.  The  work  of  each 
tribe  had  now  to  begin.  Still  there  is  some  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Divine  method  in 
giving  us  something  that  still  needs  conquering ;  enriching  us  with  something  for 
which  some  fighting  still  requires  to  be  done.     Look  at  it. 

L  God's  qifts  abjc  generally  half-holdino  and  half-hopk.    All  He  imparta 
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has  this  double  character— it  is  always  at  once  a  possession  and  a  responsibility 
His  gifts  resemble,  say,  a  colonial  estate  needing  to  be  cleared;  a  good  house  hall 
built  —  leqniiing  to  be  finished  before  it  can  be  used ;   a  mine  requiring  to  be 
wrought.    They  are  always  of  vast  value  to  those  who  will  develop  their  value ; 
but  of  little  to  the  indolent  or  timorous.     For  the  same  gift,  accordingly,  some  will 
be  devoutly  thankful,  some  thankless.     Hebron,  given  to  Caleb  on  condition  oi 
cloaring  out  the  Anakim,  seems  a  fee  simple,  unencumbered,  and  he  rejoices  at  his 
fortune.   **  The  wood  "  still  harbouring  the  enemy  seems  to  Ephraim  for  a  while  at 
least  a  doubtful  possession.     Some— the  heroic — rejoiced  with  abounding  gratitude 
over  God's  gifts ;  some — the  indolent — deemed  them  so  hopelessly  encumbered  as 
to  be  valueless.     So  that  His  gifts  were  great  to  the  great-hearted,  and  little  to  the 
mean-spirited.    God's  gifts  are  ever  of  ihis  kind.    He  gives  daily  bread,  but  only 
through  the  toil  that  wins  it;  saving  grace,  but  only  on  condition  of  repentance 
and  obedience  which  will  use  it.    He  gives  not  bags  of  either  earthly  or  heavenly 
gold,  but  chances,  opportunities^  potentialities,    *'  A  little  strength  and  an  open 
door  "  gives  the  power  of  making  our  own  blessed  destinies,  is  God's  usual  gift  to 
all  as  well  as  the  Church  at  Philadelphia.    His  grace  is  power  to  win  character ;  not 
a  certain  pulp  which,  without  effect,  shapes  itself  into  goodness ;  nay,  it  is  some- 
thing which  we  cannot  keep  except  on  the  condition  of  getting  more  of  it.    The 
land  divided  is,  in  great  part,  a  land  yet  to  be  possessed.    Observe  secondly — 

II.  God's  method  is  that  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy.  His  gifts  would  not  be 
blessings  if  action  were  needless  for  their  improvement  and  enjoyment.  That 
would  then  be  stagnation  of  our  powers  with  consequent  enfeeblement.  But  the 
gift  of  that  which  requires  enterprise  and  action,  developes  all  qualities  of  strength, 
vigour,  courage,  self-denial,  self-respect.  Those  who  have  no  part  in  winning  what 
they  get  generally  lack  power  to  keep  it.  Each  tribe  held  with  a  stronger  hand 
what  it  conquered  for  itself.  The  sense  of  possession  was  more  secure,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  more  perfect.  If  God  were  to  give  dignities  instead  of  duties,  enjoyments 
without  responsibiUties  attached  to  them,  how  dull  and  earthly  would  His  very 
gifts  make  us.  In  His  mercy  He  gives  us  "  high  callings,"  "  new  commandments," 
•'  fights  of  faith  to  fight,"  and  so  developes  all  manliness  and  godliness.  Do  not 
murmur  that  your  bit  of  the  land  of  promise  can  only  be  got,  secured,  and  enjoy  xl 
by  fighting ;  it  is  the  mercy  of  God  that  so  orders  it. 

III.  In  counting  our  wealth  we  should  always  include  the  land  not  ye 
POSSESSED.  God's  Israel  are  always  in  this  position.  They  have  a  httle  secure  and 
a  grip  of  a  great  deal  that  needs  still  to  be  secured,  but  easily  may  be.  "  The  good 
I  have  not  tasted  yet "  was  rightly  included  in  her  list  of  mercies  by  one  of  the 
Bweet  singers  of  our  own  day.  With  others  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  "  may  be  worth 
**  two  in  the  bush  ; "  with  us,  the  '*  two  in  the  bush  " — being  attainable — are  to  be 
discounted  as  of  far  greater  worth.  Caleb  was  thankful  for  the  hill  of  Hebron, 
while  yet  the  Anakim  disputed  its  possession  with  him.  Your  land  to  be  possessed 
is  yours  by  title,  by  promise,  by  the  power  given  you  to  win  it.  Be  thankful  for  it 
and  take  it.  In  your  gratitude  remember  the  victories  you  have  Btill  to  win ; 
attainments  which  you  yet  will  make ;  all  the  answers  to  your  prayers  that  are  on 
their  way  to  you ;  the  heavenly  Canaan  you  yet  will  gain.  For,  though  not  yet 
"possessed,"  these  are  all  yours  by  God's  deed  of  gift,  and  we  act  wisely  and 
devoutly  only  when  we  discount  God's  promises  as  being  absolutely  true  and  certain 
to  be  redeemed. — G. 

Vers.  14,  33. — The  inheritance  of  Levi.  I.  The  tribe  of  Levi  received  no 
iNHEiiiTANCE  OF  LAND.  (1)  They  who  dcvote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  must 
be  prepared  to  make  ea/rthly  sacrifices.  We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  If 
our  service  of  God  costs  nothing  it  is  worth  nothing  (Luke  xiv.  33).  Therefore 
count  the  cost  (Luke  xiv.  28).  (2)  Earthly  possessions  distract  our  attention  firom 
heavenly  service.  Therefore  it  is  hard  for  the  rich  to  entfr  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Luke  xviii.  24).  (3)  It  is  right  that  they  who  have  the  care  of  souls  should 
be  freed  from  the  care  of  ea/rthly  business. 

II.    The  tribe  of  Levi  had  its  temporal  wants  adequately  provided   fob 
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fspe  verse  14).  (1)  They  who  serve  at  the  altar  have  a  right  to  live  hy  the  altar 
(1  Cor.  ix.  7).  Tliis  is  (a-)  just  (1  Cor.  ix.  11),  (6)  necessary  for  unhindered  service, 
and  (c)  not  injurious  to  true  devotion  so  long  as  tlie  servant  of  God  does  not  degrade 
his  vocation  into  a  trade  by  working  for  money  instead  of  receiving  money  tluit  he 
may  have  means  for  work.  (2)  In  contributing  to  the  support  of  God's  servants  we 
are  offering  sacrifices  to  God.  The  sacrifices  were  the  priests'  and  Levites' portion 
(Deut.  xviii.  1).  We  cannot  benefit  God  by  our  gifts,  but  we  can  give  to  God 
through  His  servants  (Matt.  xxv.  40).  It  is  our  duty  to  provide  in  temporal  things 
for  those  who  minister  to  us  in  spiritual  things.  He  who  starves  the  ministers  of 
Christ  is  as  guilty  as  if  he  starved  their  Master  (Matt.  xxv.  45). 

III.  The  tkibe  of  Levi  found  its  true  inheritance  in  God.  The  sacrificial 
gifts  of  the  people  were  not  its  chief  inheritance,  but  only  the  small  necessary 
earthly  portion  of  what  it  was  to  receive.  Its  true  heritage  was  spiritual.  (1)  The 
Christian  minister  should  not  regard  the  earthly  returns  which  he  receives  for  his 
service  as  his  main  reward.  To  do  so  is  to  commit  the  sin  of  simony.  His  real 
reward  is  spiritual.  (2)  He  who  makes  any  sacrifice  for  God  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated in  Divine  riches  (Mark  x.  29,  30).  (3)  It  is  better  to  have  God  for  our 
portion  than  any  earthly  inheritance  (Psa.  Ixxiii  26).  To  have  God  for  an  hiherit- 
ance  is  (a)  to  enjoy  communion  with  Him;  (6)  to  be  protected  by  Ilim;  (c)  to 
hve  for  His  service.  This  is  the  best  inheritance,  because  (a)  it  is  satisfying  to  the 
soul,  while  the  earthly  inheritance  is  full  of  dissatisfaction,  and  can  never  supply 
our  greatest  wants ;  (6)  it  is  eternal ;  and  (c)  it  is  pure  and  lofty. 

Note :  In  the  Cln-istiau  Church,  though  there  is  diversity  of  orders  (Eom.  xii. 
6 — 8)  there  is  no  distinction  of  caste.  All  Christians  are  called  to  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice (Heb.  xiii.  10),  all  are  to  serve  as  priests  of  the  temple  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  all 
should  find  their  true  inheritance  itv  God  (1  Pet.  i.  4). — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  22.— The  fate  of  Balaam.    I.  When  spiritual  gifts  abe  used  for  un- 

SPIRITUAL  PURPOSES  THEY  LOSE  THEIR  SPIRITUAL  VALUE.  In  the  Book  of  Numbers 
Balaam  appears  as  a  prophet  inspired  by  God.  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  he  is  only 
named  as  a  common  soothsayer.  All  spiritual  gifts,  of  insight,  of  power,  of  sym- 
pathy, are  worthy  only  so  long  as  they  are  well  used.  As  they  become  degraded 
by  evil  uses  they  lose  their  Divine  character  and  become  mere  talents  of  cleverness 
and  ability. 

II.  The  abuse  op  spiritual  gifts  for  personal  gain  is  a  sin  which  cannot 
GO  unpunished.  Balaam  had  sold  his  prophetic  powers  for  money,  consenting  to 
use  them  on  the  side  of  evil  and  falsehood.  Now  his  sin  has  found  him  out.  He 
who  receives  great  gifts  incurs  great  responsibility.  No  spiritual  power  is  bestowed 
for  merely  selfish  uses.  The  greater  the  talents  we  abuse,  the  greater  will  be  the 
judgment  we  shall  invoke. 

III.  The  possession  of  spiritual  gifts  is  no  ground  for  the  assurance  of 
personal  salvation.  Balaam  had  great  gifts,  yet  he  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
heathen.  Our  privileges  are  no  proof  of  a  Divine  favour  which  will  overlook  our 
sins.  Salvation  comes  not  fi:om  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  from  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  least  gifted  has  as  good  ground  for  salvation  as  the  most  highly  en- 
dowed. Pulpit  power,  the  *'  gift  of  prayer,"  theological  insight,  and  rehgious  sus- 
ceptibihties  may  all  be  found  in  a  Christless  life,  and  if  so  they  will  be  of  no  avail 
as  grounds  of  merit  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

IV.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  only  increases  the  guilt  of  those  who 
WILL  NOT  FOLLOW  IT.  Balaam  knew  the  true  God  and  the  way  of  right.  But  not 
hving  according  to  his  knowledge,  his  guUt  was  aggravated,  and  his  doom  certain. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  know  Christian  truth  unless  we  obey  it  (J as.  i.  22 — 24). 
The  faith  in  Christ  which  secures  to  us  salvation  is  not  the  bare  inteUoctual  behef 
in  the  doctrines  of  redemption  ( Jas.  ii.  19),  but  submissive  trust  and  loyal  obedience 
to  Christ  as  both  Lord  and  Saviour  (Mark  ii.  14). — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  22. — God  is  patient  in  the  exercise  of  His  justice  as  well  as  in  His  compa»- 
■ions,  for  He  is  the  Lord,  with  whom  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day."    Ha 
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knows  that  His  tlireatenings,  lOce  His  promises,  cannot  fail.  Of  this  w©  have  a 
striking  proof,  both  in  the  punishment  which  came  upon  Balaam,  during  the  war 
for  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  blessing  of  Caleb. 

I.  For  many  years  Balaam  had  been  untrue  to  his  own  conscience,  in  going  back 
to  the  idolatries  of  Canaan,  after  having  been  made  for  one  day  the  organ  of 
the  most  glorious  oracles  of  the  true  God.  He  is  thus  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  baser  passions  of  the  heart,  if  not  subdued,  will  always  quench  the  clearest 
light  of  the  intellect.  Balaam  chose  wittingly  the  evil  part.  He  plunged  again 
into  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  heathen.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  who  judge  only  by  the  appearance,  that  he  had  made  the  right  choice.  Was 
it  not  better  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  enjoy  the  riches  heaped 
upon  him  by  Balak,  than  to  join  the  Israelites  in  their  dreary  desert  pilgrimage, 
beneath  a  blazing  sky,  and  over  the  burning  sand  ?  Had  not  Balaam  acted  wisely  ? 
Unquestionably  he  had  if  the  rule  of  true  philosophy  be,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  God  does  not  reign  in  righteousness  for  ever 
and  ever.  But  when  the  old  soothsaj^er  feU  beneath  the  sword  of  those  Israelites 
whose  warfare  he  had  not  been  willing  to  share,  he  understood  too  late  that  it  was 
these  despised  people  who  had  alone  been  wise,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  hght  he 
had  received,  he  had  lived  and  acted  like  a  fool.  How  many  are  there  now  living 
who  recognise  with  their  minds  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  but  who  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  their  sinful  indulgences,  until  there  rises  upon  them  the  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord.  Happy  those  for  whom  this  day  of  awakening  comes  before  death,  so  that 
they  do  not  go  down  to  the  grave  with  their  hearts  made  gross  by  merely  material 
prosperity,  only  to  be  aroused  by  the  stroke  of  Divine  retribution.  Let  us  remember 
the  punishment  of  Balaam,  which  came  surely,  though  it  seemed  to  tarry,  when 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  seems  to  us  a  stumbling-block. 

II.  The  promises  of  God's  love  are  not  less  faithful  and  sure  than  His  threaten- 
ings,  though  they  also  may  seem  slow  of  fulfilment.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  Caleb,  who  courageously  served  his  people  through  a  long  lifetime,  bringing 
back  a  good  report  of  the  land  garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  which  Moses  sent  him  to 
explore.  "  Therefore  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying,  Surely  the  land  whereon 
thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance  and  thy  children's  for  ever,  because 
thou  hast  wholly  followed  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (ver.  9).  This  promise  was  not  for- 
gotten. Caleb  received,  as  an  inheritance,  that  hill  of  Hebron  which  was  assured 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  God  whom  he  served.  Thus  the  promises  of  God  are 
yea  and  amen. — E.  db  P. 

Ver.  22. —  Balaam.  A  study  of  pathetic  interest ;  one  of  the  great  "  might-have- 
beens  "  of  the  world.  One  capable  of  winning  an  immortal  fame,  but  actually  find  i  i  ig 
only  an  immortal  infamy.  The  Judas  of  the  Old  Testament :  one  travelling  on 
the  right  road  tiU  within  sight  of  heaven,  and  then  turning  aside  to  perdition. 
Consider — 

I.  The  greatness  of  the  man.  Evidently  his  position  is  one  of  great  dignity 
and  influence.  He  has  raised  himself  to  priest-kingship  among  the  Midianitish 
tribes.  He  is  considered  to  have  such  power  in  divination  and  forecast  that  he 
is  brought  all  the  way  from  a  city  in  Mesopotamia  to  the  borders  of  Canaan  to 
*'  curse  Israel."  This  reputation  would  lead  you  to  expect  to  find  him  at  least  a 
man  possessed  of  great  spiritual  insight;  able  at  least  to  guess  well  concerning  all 
moral  probabiUties.  He  has,  moreover,  reached  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  ;  has  not 
become  entangled  by  any  service  of  the  lower  deities  whose  degrading  worship  was 
80  prevalent ;  showing  t!  at  he  was  a  spiritually  minded  man,  who  had  gone  on  and 
on  following  the  light  which  reached  him,  until  that  light  exceeded  that  of 
any  one  else  anjong  his  people.  His  divination  is  no  black  art — carried  on  by 
appeals  to  demons — but  by  pm-e  saciifices  offered  to  the  supreme  God.  He  had 
evidently  been  accustomed  to  utter  exactly  what  God  imparted.  Pleasant  or 
painful,  what  God  sent  him  he  said.  And  his  honesty  and  courage  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  actual  declarations  concerning  Israel  When  we  have  put  together 
these  qnahtitts :  spirituality  sufficient  to  discover  and  serve  the  true  God ;  great 
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strength  of  integrity ;  the  keen  perception  which  can  discern  the  essential 
differences  and  destinies  of  things  ;  the  fear  of  God  to  which  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  always  revealed  " — you  get  a  character  of  the  first  quaUty,  one  that  has  in  it  the 
making  of  a  Moses  or  an  Abraham,  one  who  could  and  should  have  been  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  If  only  he  had  reached  the  fnll  develop- 
ment of  his  spiritual  powers,  Midian  might  have  been  another  Israel,  for  genera- 
tions a  source  of  highest  good.  Doubtless  till  middle  life  this  course  of  higli 
righteousness,  consecration  to  and  communion  with  God  had  gone  on.  But 
beginning  well  and  running  well,  he  falls  at  last  into  ignominy  and  shame.    Mark — 

II.  The  process  of  his  fall.  It  must  not  be  dated  strictly  from  the  temptation 
before  which  he  fell.  There  is  always,  or  almost  always,  some  declension  before  a 
falL  No  one  falls  into  crime  by  one  stumble.  Can  we  trace  the  process  ?  Tlie 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  his  power  of  going  straight  to  the  mark,  sums  up  in 
one  word :  He  loved  the  wages  of  iniquity  ;  not  iniquity,  but  what  iniquity  could 
give  him.  First  the  selling  of  his  spiritual  power  was  a  declension.  To  seek 
God's  Hght  in  order  to  get  man's  money  was  an  activity  damaging  to  his  con- 
science. Whether  it  be  the  sale  of  masses,  absolutions,  indulgences,  or  oracles, 
the  vitiation  is  in  each  case  the  same.  A  seemingly  slender  line  divides  Samuel's 
acceptance  of  an  honorarium  from  Balaam's  eager  desire  for  it  But  seeming  alike, 
they  essentially  differ.  In  Balaam's  case  the  greed  got  headway,  and  instead  of  the 
prophet's  simple  acceptance  of  gifts  as  a  means  of  living,  there  was  a  valuing  of  all 
his  spiritual  powers  and  privileges  only  for  their  market  value.  [It  is  an  awful 
thing  when  a  Christian  minister  values  his  creed  and  his  experience  only  as  a 
means  of  making  money.]  Then  hankering  after  money,  he  soon  loses  the  fine 
edge  of  honour.  When  once  God  refused  to  give  him  leave  to  go  with  tlie 
messengers  of  Balak,  there  should  have  been  no  re-opening  of  the  question.  But 
BO  anxious  is  he  for  the  "rewards  of  divination,"  that  on  their  second  embassy  he 
goes  to  God  for  a  second  time,  for  the  chance  of  finding  Him  permit  what  He  had 
already  refused.  Dechning  to  accept  a  reluctant  service^  God  at  once  permits  and 
punishes  a  less  honourable  course.  Again  and  again  he  tries  to  get  permission  to 
curse  Israel,  just  in  order  to  get  gold.  That  desire  to  get  a  different  hght  from 
what  God  has  given  him  is  degrading  and  demorahsing.  Each  dishononrable  and 
dishonouring  attempt  to  get  God's  anathemas  to  hurl  against  a  righteous  nation 
fails  to  hurt  Israel,  but  terribly  damages  himself;  until,  hunting  after  some  means 
of  possessing  himself  of  Balak's  gold,  in  the  pursuit  he  falls  down,  and  down  in 
degradation  until,  God  refusing  to  inspire  him  with  evU,  his  heart  is  ready  to 
welcome  and  utter  an  inspiration  from  below.  And  his  character  is  so  disintogi-ated 
in  this  hankering  after  money,  that  at  last  he  gives  the  most  diabolical  advice 
that  man  could  give ;  viz.,  that  instead  of  fighting  Israel,  they  should  endeavom-  to 
corrupt  them  (Num.  xxxi.  16).  The  licentious  feasts,  the  heathen  orgies  are  of 
his  counselling,  and  but  for  Phinehas  might  have  been  as  disastrous  to  Israel  as  their 
intent  was  diabolical.  What  a  fall,  from  the  level  of  highest  character,  inlluence, 
and  opportunity,  down  to  the  level  of  a  Satanic  crime.  The  love  of  money  is  daily 
making  wrecks  equally  disastrous  and  irreparable.     Beware  of  it. 

III.  Lastly  observe  the  retribution.  Likely  enough  he  got  his  reward,  and 
was  for  a  moment  as  pleased  as  Achan.  But  had  he  satisfaction  in  it  ?  (1)  Israel, 
in  whose  future  well-being  he  recognised  the  source  of  the  world's  best  help,  is 
crippled,  degraded,  weakened  through  his  advice,  and  that  would  pain  him.  (2) 
Midian  is  all  but  completely  annihilated.  All  the  males  and  most  of  the  women 
are  slain  (Num.  xxxi.).  (3)  Balaam  himself  has  but  a  short-lived  enjoyment  of 
his  wealth,  for  he  also  is  slain  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  (4)  The  loss  of  life  probably 
pained  less  than  the  everlasting  infamy  that  made  what  hitherto  had  been  an 
honoured  name  a  proverb  for  the  vilest  form  of  treacherous  wickedness.  These 
penalties  are  obvious.  In  the  world  of  spirits  there  must  liave  been  others  more 
serious  stiU.  May  we  fear  dishonourable  gold,  as  that  which  makes  the  heaviest 
of  aU  millstones  to  drown  men  in  perdition  I — G. 

V«.  tl. — The  border  keep,     "  Machir  was  a  *  man  of  war/  therefore  he  had 
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Gilead  and  Basban."  These  cities  include  the  group  which  form  such  a  striking 
Btronghold  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land  beyond  Jordan.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his 
*  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan/  has  described  the  surprising  strength  of  the  architecture 
of  these  cities — the  failure  of  even  three  thousand  years  of  change  and  wear  to 
render  the  houses  unfit  for  habitation ;  and  has  also  described  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  the  district  of  Argob,  rendering  it  a  natural  fortress  of  the  most  formidable 
kind.  Here,  by  special  adaptation  of  place  with  people,  this  district  is  assigned  to 
the  family  of  Macliir.  It  was  wisely  so  assigned,  for  through  all  the  succeeding 
generations  the  keeping  of  the  frontier  in  this  direction  was  well  done.  We  may 
gather  one  or  two  hints  not  altogether  valueless  from  this  assignment.     Observe — 

I.  Machir  has  for  his  lot  that  which  by  his  courage  he  had  conquered. 
From  Num.  xxxii.  89  we  learn  that,  gigantic  as  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,  strong  as  was  its  cities,  impregnable  as  its  natural  fortress  seemed,  the 
children  of  Macliir  "  took  it,"  and  dispossessed  the  Amorite  that  was  in  it.  Now  they 
enjoy  that  which  their  unusual  valour  won.  Like  Caleb,  whose  daring  made  him 
ask  Hebron,  even  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  chose  a  difficult 
spot,  and  conquering,  inherited  it.  More  than  any  other  they  had  a  right  to  this, 
for  their  courage  had  conquered  it.  Your  best  inheritance  will  always  he  some 
Oilead  that  you  conquer  for  yourself.  The  truth  you  discover  for  yourself  will  do 
you  most  good.  The  experience  you  develop  for  yourself  will  be  your  best  guide. 
Even  the  money  you  make  for  yourself  will  be  that  which  you  at  once  employ  and 
enjoy  the  best.  Conquer  what  you  want  to  have.  By  courage,  diligence,  enduring 
hardness,  achieve  what  you  would  Hke  to  keep. 

II.  "A  MAN  OP  war"   is  the   RIGHT   MAN    FOR   FRONTIER  DUTY.      The  JaCObs  in 

the  middle ;  the  Esaus  are  better  on  the  borders  of  the  land.  The  bravest  should  be 
those  nearest  the  foe.  They  who  keep  the  gates  of  a  kingdom  should  be  those  to 
whom  conflict  has  no  terrors.  Theologians  that  keep  the  frontiers  of  truth  should 
be  brave.  Timid  Christians  that  think  aU  the  world  is  going  to  turn  catholic  or 
infidel  are  not  men  for  warfare  on  the  border.     Against  assaults  there  should  be 

E laced  those  who  have  been  through  all  the  fights  of  faith  and  unbehef  in  their  own 
earts,  and  who  can  bring  a  strenuous,  cheerful  energy  to  the  task  of  fighting  for  the 
truth.  Those  strong  enough  to  expect  a  perpetual  victory  of  truth  are  those  alone 
fit  to  deal  with  the  assaults  of  error.  Ministers  of  religion,  keeping  the  frontier 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  should  be  in  a  good  sense  men  of  war ;  on  their 
guard  against  encroachment  of  worldliness;  strong  er-ough  to  brave  opposition  and 
to  be  above  the  seductions  of  the  flattery  which  a  compromising  spirit  may  win 
from  the  world ;  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  intrusions  of  the  secular  spirit  in  all 
its  forms  of  caste -feehng,  of  cold-heartedness,  of  indifference  to  the  perishing  ; 
Btrong  enough  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  secure  by  extending 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  On  all  frontiers  there  is  need  of  vigour.  Wherever  the 
enemy  is  near,  set  what  is  bravest  and  stoutest  in  you  to  watch.  The  pugnacious 
element  in  our  nature  is  very  valuable — if  it  operates  in  Gilead.  There  is  deficiency 
of  it  too  often  ;  and  too  often  where  it  is,  it  is  Justin  some  position  where  it  quarrels 
with  its  friends  instead  of  with  the  temptations  and  the  wrongs  and  the 
difficulties  which  are  its  proper  foes.  For  frontier- work  of  all  kinds,  courage  is  the 
prime  qualification.     Lastly — 

III.  There  is  no  citadel  like  a  fortress  won  from  the  enemy.  What  he  won 
was  his  reward,  but  it  was  something  more.  It  was  the  best  stronghold  he  could 
have  against  the  enemy.  The  conquered  fortress  makes  the  best  defence.  The  vigour 
enough  to  win  it  grows  stronger  and  becomes  the  power  to  keep  it.  A  victory  is 
always  a  point  of  strength  and  a  stronghold  conquered,  a  vantage-ground  against 
the  foe.  The  Church  differs  from  all  other  communities  in  this,  that  she  is  never 
weaker  by  extension ;  each  new  conquest  gives  her  a  better  frontier ;  every  Gilead 
subdued  becomes  a  new  line  of  defence,  making  her  more  impregnable  against 
aitaok.  By  God's  blessing,  conquer  a  robeUious  heart  and  subdue  it  to  Him,  and 
it  becomes  a  fortified  post  from  which  you  can  assail  or  defend  more  powerfully 
than  before.  Graces  that  are  pasily  pained  are  easily  lost.  But  tliose  that  are 
won  with  arduous  difficulty  are  invariably  much  more  securely  held.    None  keep 
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truth  like  those  who  have  fongbt  hard  to  get  it.  None  are  more  generous  than 
those  who  have  fought  hard  with  selfish  tendencies  within  them.  None  keep 
elevation  of  thought  and  feeling  more  persistently  than  those  who  have  reached 
it  by  crucifying  the  flesh.  A  conquered  temptation  is  a  gran  J  fortress  in  wliich 
you  are  stronger  to  resist  seduction  tban  ever  before.  A  gvief  conquered  by  laith 
becomes  a  quiet  resting-place,  and  one  secure  against  all  assaults  of  despair.  Keep 
nialdng  daily  some  conquest,  and  so  you  will  perfectly  secure  all  that  you  have 
won. — G* 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  1—16. 


Ver.  1.  —  Tribes.  The  word  here  for 
**  tribes,"  in  connection  with  the  word 
"  fathers,"  is  the  one  which  implies  ge- 
nealogical descent  (see  note  on  cb.  xiii. 
29).  Eleazar  tlie  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  tribes.  A  picture  of 
national  unity;  the  head  of  the  Church, 
representing  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
community ;  the  head  of  the  State,  repre- 
senting its  civil  aspect ;  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  to  signify  the  general  assent  of  the 
body  poUtic.  A  work  so  begun  was  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  carried  out.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  distribution  of  the  land, 
recognised  as  carried  out  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  displayed  no  partiality,  and 
excited  no  jealousies. 

Ver.  2. — By  lot  was  their  Inheritance. 
The  commentators,  following  the  Eabbis, 
have  amused  themselves  by  speculations  how 
the  lot  was  taken.  The  question  is  of  no  great 
practical  importance;  but  no  doubt  the 
contrivance  was  a  very  primitive  one,  as 

the  word  7y[i  a  small  pebble,  used  here, 
teems  to  imply.  What  is  of  more  import- 
ance is  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
territory  was  the  result  of  no  one's  caprice, 
or  ambition,  or  intrigue.  The  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  God,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Israehtish  hosts  and  the  high  priest  pre- 
sided over  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  common 
belief  among  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  that  the  use  of  the  lot  was  ^S:-  refer 
the  matter  to  a  Divine  decision.  So  we  read 
in  the  Proverbs,  •  *  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord"  (Prov.  xvi.  33;  cf.  xviii.  18).  It  is 
a  strong  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  nar- 
rative that  we  read  of  no  conflicts  between 
the  various  tribes  respecting  the  division  of 
territory.  Jealousies  sprung  up  between  the 
tribes,  as  the  narratives  in  Judg.  viii.,  ix., 
xu. ;  2  Sam.  xix.  43,  are  sufficient  to  show. 
But  in  no  one  case  was  there  any  complaint 
of  unfairness,  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
territorial  arrangement  made  at  the  time  of 
the  original  settlement  in  Palestine.     There 


can  be  little  doubt  that  Keil  is  right  in  sup- 
posing this  original  division  to  have  been  in 
outline  merely.  It  is  obvious  from  the  on- 
ward course  of  the  narrative  (especially  ch. 
xviii.)  that  no  very  minute  accuracy  in  detail 
could  possibly  have  been  arrived  at.  The 
country  was  roughly  mapped  out  at  first, 
and  the  complete  adjustment  of  boundaries 
was  a  matter  which  would  naturally  be  put 
off  untU  the  land  were  actually  in  possession. 

Ver.  4.— For  the  children  of  Joseph  were 
two  tribes  (see  Gen.  xlviii.  5) :  therefore  they 
gave.  There  is  no  "  therefore  "  In  the 
original.  The  passage  is  a  simple  repetition 
of  what  we  find  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  33,  and  ia 
added  here  to  explain  how  the  twelve  tribes 
who  actually  divided  the  land  were  com- 
posed. Suburbs.  Eather,  "  pasture  lands ; " 
literally,  places  where  the  cattle  were  driven 
out  to  pasture  (cf.  Num.  xxxv.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  2,  where  the  Hebrew  is  "cities  of 
driving  out ").  We  may  illustrate  this 
phrase  by  the  similar  arrangements  made 
by  the  Germanic  tribes  in  early  times. 
*♦  The  clearing,"  says  Professor  Stubbs,  in 
his  *  Constitutional  History  of  England,'  p. 
49,  *•  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  border  of  wood 
or  waste.  ...  In  the  centre  of  the  clear- 
ing the  village  is  placed.  .  .  .  The  fully 
qualified  freeman  has  a  share  in  the  land 
of  the  community.  He  has  a  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  woods,  the  pastures,  the 
meadow  and  the  arable  land  of  the  mark. 
.  ,  .  The  use  of  the  meadow  land  is  defi- 
nitely apportioned.  .  .  .  When  the  grass 
begins  to  grow  the  cattle  are  driven  out, 
and  the  meadow  is  fenced  round  and 
divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as  there 
are  mark-families  in  the  village.  For  the 
arable  land  similar  measures  are  taken, 
although  the  task  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plex" (see  note  on  ch.  xiii.  23).  Some 
similar  arrangement  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  primitive  Jewish  settlement  of  Pales- 
tine. For  the  rude  huts  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  we  must  substitute  the  more  civilised 
*•  cities,  walled  up  to  heaven,"  of  the  Phoe- 
nician races ;  for  the  scanty  supply  of  gram 
and  pasture,  provided  by  a  northern  chmate, 
we  must  substitute  the  rich  plenty  of  a  land 
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•'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  with 
all  the  produce  of  a  southern  sky.  The 
area  of  laud  assigned  to  each  of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  was  definitely  marked  out  (see 
Kum.  XXXV.  4,  5),  aud  subdivided,  as  the 
hints  in  the  narrative  seem  to  imply  that 
tU  the  land  was,  into  as  many  sections  as 
there  were  **  mark-families  "  —  that  is, 
families  of  freemen  exclusive  of  the  servile 
classes  in  the  town. 

Ver.  6.— In  Gilgal  (see  ch.  ix.  6).  Caleb 
the  con  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite.  Or, 
descendant  of  Kenaz,  as  was  his  kinsman 
Otliniel.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  ii,  Caleb  and 
Kenaz  were  family  names,  for  the  Caleb 
or  Calubi  (1  CLron.  ii.  9)  the  son  of  Hezron 
il  Chron.  ii.  18),  the  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur 
(1  Chron.  ii.  50),  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh  (1  Chron.  iv.  15),  could  not  have 
been  the  same  persons.  And  Caleb  was  a 
Kenezite,  or  descendant  of  Kenaz  ;  he  had  a 
grandson,  apparently,  of  that  name  (so  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate,  1  Chron.  iv.  15), 
and  a  brother,  according  to  the  most  prob- 
able rendering  of  the  Hebrew  of  both  ch.  xv. 
17  and  Judg.  i.  9.  See  also  1  Chron.  iv.  13. 
For  Caleb  was  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  not 
of  Kenaz.  Hitzig,  'Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,'  i.  105,  thinks  that  Caleb  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Kenaz  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11 ;  or,  see  15.  Some  think  he  was 
a  Kenizzite  (see  Gen.  xv.  19).  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his  article  in  Smith's 
•Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  thinks  that  the 
yiew  that  he  was  not  of  Jewish  origin  agrees 
best  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  re- 
moves many  difficulties  regarding  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  the 
Exodus.  It  certainly  serves  to  explain  why 
the  tribe  of  Judah  came  with  Caleb,  when 
he  preferred  his  request,  and  the  statement 
in  ch.  XV.  13,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
Caleb  was  not  one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  by 
birth,  but  one  of  the  "mixed  multitude" 
tljat  went  up  with  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii. 
o8),  and  acquired  afterwards  by  circumcision 
the  rights  of  Israehfces.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  au  illustration  of  the  truth  declared  in 
Rom.  ii.  28,  29  ;  iv.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  7.  By  his 
faitiifiilne.ss  to  God  he  had  well  earned  the 
reward  which  he  now  sought.  Concerning 
me  and  thee.  And  yet  Knobel  asserts  that, 
according  to  vers.  8  and  12,  Joshua  was  not 
one  of  the  spies  1  He  accordingly  sees  the 
hand  of  the  "  Jeh ovist  "  here.  So  accurate 
IS  tiie  criticism  which  pretends  to  be  able  to 
diKiuL(!gr,ito  tlic  narratives  in  the  Hebrew 
Sciipture.s,  and  to  assign  each  part  to  its 
■cparate  author  (see  Num.  xiv.  24).  As 
well  might  we  conclude  that  this  verso 
in  Num.  xiv.  is  by  a  different  hand  to  vers. 
80  and  38  in  th«  samu  chapter,  in  spite  of 


the  obvious  coherence  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. 

Ver.  7.— Forty  years  old.  The  Hebrew 
expression  is  "the  son  of  forty  years." 
Compare  the  expressions  "son  of  man," 
"  sons  of  Belial,"  "  son  of  the  perverse  re- 
bellious woman."  As  it  was  In  my  heartL 
Literally,  according  as  with  my  heart,  i.e., 
in  agreement  with  what  I  saw  and  felt.  The 
LXX.  reads  "according  to  his  mind,"  i.e., 
that  of  Moses.  Houbigant  and  Le  Clerc 
approve  of  this  reading,  but  it  seems  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  Caleb. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  accommodate  his 
report  to  the  wishes  of  any  man,  but  gave 
what  he  himself  believed  to  be  a  true  and 
faithful  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  (see  Num.  xiii.  30;  xiv.  7 — 9;  Deut. 
i.  36). 

Ver.  8. — ^But  I  wholly  followed.  Literally, 
*'/  fulfilled  after.''  That  is  to  say,  he 
rendered  a  full  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Most  High.    So  also  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  9. — And  Moses  sware  on  that  day 
(cf.  Num.  xiv.  21—24;  Deut.  i.  35,  36). 
Keil  raises  the  difficulty  that  in  the  above 
passage  not  Moses,  but  God  is  said  to  have 
sworn,  and  that  no  special  inheritance  is 
promised  to  Caleb,  but  only  that  he  shall 
enter  the  promised  land.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact,  as  a  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Deut.  i.  36  will  show.  That  either 
passage  gives  the  ipsissinia  verba  of  Moses  is 
unlikely.  The  main  sense  of  the  promise 
is  given  in  each.  And  there  is  no  im- 
propriety in  speaking  of  the  proclamation 
by  Moses  of  God's  decree  as  an  oath  pro- 
nounced by  Moses  himself. 

Ver.  10. — Forty  and  five  years.  This 
marks  the  date  of  the  present  conversation 
as  occurring  seven  years  after  the  invasion. 
Caleb  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  went 
to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  thirty- 
eight  years  the  Israelites  wandered  in  the 
wilderness.  And  Caleb  was  now  eighty-five 
years  old.  This  remark  has  been  made  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Theodoret.  Doubt- 
less the  apportionment  of  the  laud,  and  its 
occupation  by  the  Israelites,  was  a  long  and 
tedious  business  (see  also  ch.  xiiL  1).  Even 
since.     Literally,  from  the  time  when. 

Ver.  11. — As  yet  am  I  as  strong  this  day. 
A  vigorous  and  respected  old  ago  is  or- 
dinarily, by  Nature's  own  law,  the  decreed 
reward  for  a  virtuous  youth  and  a  temperate 
manhood.  Caleb's  devotion  to  God's  service 
had  preserved  him  from  the  sins  as  well  as 
from  the  faithlessness  and  murmuring  of 
the  Israelites.  And  thus,  with  a  body  not 
enfeebled  by  indulgence,  he  presents  himself 
before  Joshua  with  undiminished  strength, 
at  a  time  when  most  men  are  sinking  nndei 
the  weight  of  their  infirmities,  and  is  ready 
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still   for  battle  with  the  most  formidable 
foes. 

Ver.   12. — This  mountain.      The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron  is  described  by  Bartlett 
'  Egypt  to  Palestine,'  p.  401,  as  "a  region 
of  hills  and  valleys."    In  one  of  the  hollows 
in  this   "hill  country  of  Judrea"  Hebron 
still   nestles,  but  at  a  height    which    (see 
Stanley,  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.   102)  is 
••only    400   feet    lower    than    Helvellyn," 
the    highest    point  but   one    in  England. 
The  Dean  remarks  on  the  fact  that  Pales- 
tine was  a  mountainous  country,  and  that 
therefore    in    its    history  we   may  expect 
the  characteristics  of  a  mountain  people. 
Whereof  the  Lord  spake  In  that  day.   There 
must  therefore  have  been  a  promise  made 
to  Caleb,  regarding  which  the  Pentateuch, 
having  to  deal  with  m  >  tters  of  more  general 
interest,  is  silent,  tlmt  he  should  lead  the 
forlorn  hope,  as  it  \Nere,  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  that  the  task  of  subduing  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  in  Palestine  should  be  assigned   to 
him.     That  the  original    inhabitants    re- 
occupied  the  districts  round  Hebron,  while 
the  IsraeUtes  were  otherwise  engaged,   we 
have  already  seen  (see  note  on  ch.  xi.  21). 
The  final  work  was  to  be  carried  out  by 
Caleb.  Houbigant,  it  is  true,  thinks  that 
here  the  same  incident  is  referred  to  as  in 
eh.  xi.   21,  22,  and  that  Joshua  is  there 
credited  with  what  was  done  by  Caleb  at  his 
command.  But  we  read  that  that  expedition 
followed  close  upon  the  battle  of  Merom, 
whereas  seven  years  elapsed  before  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Anakim  by  Caleb.    It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  has  access  to  sources  of 
information  beside  the  Pentateuch.     This, 
though  not  sufficient  to  disprove,  does  at 
least  seem  inconsistent  with  the  •'  Elohist  " 
and  ♦•  Jehovist  "  theory.    For  thou  heardest 
In  that  day.    The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  avoid 
the  difficulty  here  by  referring  these  words 
to  what  goes  before — i.e.,  the  promise  made 
to  Caleb.    In  that  case  we  must  render  the 
second    *p  "for,"   instead   of  '•that,"    or 
*•  how.**    Joshua  can  hardly  have  heard  for 
the  first  time  that  the  Anakim    were  in 
Hebron   if,   as  Num.   xiii.   22  appears  to 
assert,  he,  in  common  with  the  other  spies, 
had  visited  the  place.     But  it  is  possible, 
though  the  narrative  as  it  stands  seems  to 


suggest  that  they  went  together,  that  th« 
spies  went  different  ways,  either  separately 
or  in  pairs,  and  that  Caleb  visited  Hebron, 
and  that  Joshua  heard  the  account  of  it 
for  the  first  time  from  Caleb's  lips,  as  they 
brought  their  report  to  Moses,  and  that 
Caleb  then  asked  and  received  the  grant  of 
Hebron.  We  may  observe  the  minute  agree- 
ment here  in  matters  of  detail  between  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
Pentateuch  states  that  the  spies  visited 
Hebron.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  without 
mentioning  this,  makes  Caleb  appeal  to 
Joshua  as  a  witness  that  a  promise  had  been 
made  to  him,  long  before  the  entrance  of 
Israel  into  the  promised  land,  that  this  par- 
ticular place  should  be  allotted  to  him. 
The  description  of  Hebron  also  in  Num. 
xiii.  agrees  in  every  respect  with  what  is 
stated  here.  Fenced.  Literally,  inaccessible^ 
as  surrounded  by  walls.  If  so  be.  Bather, 
perhaps. 

Ver.  14. — He  wholly  followed  (see  above, 
ver.  8). 

Ver.  15. — And  the  name  of  Hebron  before 
was  Kirjath-arba.  Hengstenberg,  according 
to  Keil,  has  conclusively  shown  that  Hebron 
was  the  original  name  of  the  city.  At  the 
time  of  Joshua's  invasion,  however,  it  was 
known  as  Kirjath  (or  •'  the  city  of ")  Arba, 
from  a  giant  named  Arba  who  had  con- 
quered the  city.  Hebron  is  known  as 
Kirjath-arba  in  Gen  xxiii.  2,  but  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Moses  seems  to 
bear  out  Hengstenberg's  theory.  The  Kabbia 
translated  "the  city  of  four,"  and  assert 
that  the  four  patriarchs,  Adam,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  there.  The 
word  translated  ••  man "  here  is  Adam, 
The  Vulgate  follows  this  tradition,  trans- 
lating •'Adam  maximus  ibi  inter  Enacim 
situs  est."  And  our  own  Wiclif  literally 
translates  the  Vulgate  *•  Adam  moost  greet 
there  in  the  loond  of  Enachym  was  set.'* 
Kosenmiiller  renders  the  words  translated 
•'  a  great  man "  by  ••  the  greatest  man.'* 
And  certainly  the  words  have  the  article; 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  super- 
lative is  expressed  in  Hebrew.  It  also  adds 
to  the  force  of  Caleb's  request.  He  de?:ired 
the  most  important  city  of  a  warlike  race. 
And  the  land  had  rest  ft-om  war  (see 
ch.  xi.  23). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  6 — 16.  —  Caleb's  faithfulness  a/nd  its  reward*  The  history  of  Caleb 
Beems  to  have  a  special  fascination  for  the  sacred  historian.  We  read  of  him  here, 
and  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  Judg.  i.  Whether  this  were  due  to  his  bravery, 
hiA  siueerlty,  hiti  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  or  (see  note  on  ver.  6)  his  foreign  extraotion« 
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coupled  witli  his  zeal  for  his  adopted  country  and  tribe,  or  from  the  combination  of 
all  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide.  Sufficient  to  remark  (1)  that  he  was  beloved 
by  the  people ;  and  (2)  that  he  was  a  favourite  character  in  the  inspired  Jewish 
history. 

I.  The  BEAVi;  man  wins  respect.  This  is  sure  to  be  the  case  in  the  long  run. 
He  may  be  accused  of  rashness,  want  of  judgment,  intemperance  of  language  or  of 
pm-pose ;  but  in  the  end  he  secures  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  all.  The 
lesson  is  especially  needed  in  the  present  age.  One  of  its  most  marked  charac- 
teristics is  moral  cowardice  (as  even  John  Stuart  Mill  has  remarked).  Men  are 
incapable,  for  the  most  part,  of  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  the  set  in  which  they 
live.  PoUticians  vote  with  their  party  for  measures  of  which  they  disapprove. 
People  in  society  dare  not  raise  their  voices  against  what  passes  current  in  their 
own  coterie  ;  they  yield  to  practices,  admit  persons  to  their  intimacy  of  which  and 
whom,  in  their  own  better  judgment,  they  disapprove.  They  dare  not  brave  the 
unfavourable  verdict  of  their  acquaintance.  Yet  if  they  did  they  would  lose 
nothing  by  it.  Even  the  careless  and  thoughtless  respect  fearlessness,  and  dehght 
to  honour  the  man  who  dares  to  say  what  he  thinks.  They  may  condemn  at  first, 
but  in  the  end  they  come  round  to  a  sounder  judgment.  History  continually 
repeats  itself.  The  history  of  Caleb  is  the  history  of  every  man  who  is  honest  in 
Betting  himself  above  the  prevaiUng  opinions  of  the  day.  His  report  was  unpopular 
at  first.  The  people  sympathised  with  the  cowardly  ten.  But  events  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  his  view,  and  he  became  a  popular  hero.  His  tribe  came 
with  him  to  support  his  request,  and  if  he  were  not  of  Israelite  origin  this  incident 
makes  the  moral  still  more  clear. 

II.  We  should  always  speak  the  truth.  Caleb  brought  word  according  to 
what  his  heart  told  him.  He  sought  neither  to  say  what  Moses  would  wish,  nor 
what  would  be  palatable  to  the  people.  What  he  thought,  that  he  said.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  results  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God.  Caleb  "  wholly  followed  "  Him, 
and  thus  he  had  that  sincerity  and  integrity  which  is  the  result  of  single-minded- 
ness.  AU  Christians,  and  especially  God's  ministers,  should  learn  to  shun  the  fear 
or  favour  of  man,  but  everywhere  and  always  to  **  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God."  As  we  have  seen,  we  do  not  thereby  lose  the  favour  w©  have  not  sought. 
Because  we  have  not  asked  for  it  (1  Kings  iii.  11),  we  have  it.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  taken  into  consitleration.  Those  who  "  wholly  follow  the  Lord  their  God  "  will 
be  men  who  never  fail  to  speak  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  regenerate  heart. 

III.  The  RiGHiEous  shall  not  fail  of  his  reward.  Moses  had  sworn  to 
Caleb  that  he  should  have  the  land  for  his  inheritance  of  which  he  had  brought  so 
true  a  report  (no  doubt,  see  notes,  the  spies  went  diverse  ways).  And  now,  after 
years  of  hardship  and  toil,  he  gained  it.  So  has  Christ  promised  a  reward  to  them 
w^ho  seek  Him.  Tliey  must  join  their  brethren  in  the  toil;  they  must  ever  be 
foremost  in  the  conflict,  and  they  may  be  sure  that  their  Joshua  wiU  give  them 
an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  mount  of  God. 

IV.  The  reward  that  the  righteous  seeks.  Observe  that  Caleb  does  not 
seek  a  rich  nor  easy  inheritance,  but  one  full  of  danger.  The  Anakim,  defeated 
over  and  over  again,  still  lurked  in  the  inaccessible  recesses  of  the  hill  country,  and 
their  giant  strength,  protected  as  it  was  by  the  fortifications  of  these  mountain 
fastnesses,  made  it  a  task  of  the  utmost  danger  to  dislodge  them.  This  task  the 
gallant  old  warrior  asks  for  himself.  ''  Let  me,"  he  says,  *'  inherit  the  stronghold 
of  the  Anakim.  Let  me  have  the  city  of  their  chief"  (see  notes).  Such  a  man  waa 
St.  Paul.  His  reward  was  the  having  preached  the  gospel  without  charge  (1  Cor, 
ix.  18).  He  desires  no  other.  And  so  the  true  Christian,  he  who  "  whoUy  follows" 
Christ,  will  desire  as  his  reward  the  privilege  only  of  being  allowed  to  do  and  dare 
all  for  Him. 

V.  There  is  a  reward  for  the  godly  in  this  world.  Even  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe  have  provided  a  reward  for  virtue.  A  temperate  life  secures  a  hearty  old 
ago.  The  spectacle  of  Caleb,  as  ready  for  war  at  eighty-five  as  he  had  been  forty- 
five  years  i>reviou8ly,  may  be  a  rare  one  now  with  our  luxurious  habits.  But  the 
principle  holds  good  that  men  who  live  hard,  work  hard,  and  abstain  from  aU  ovAT- 
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indnlgencG  in  their  appetites,  will  as  a  role  preserve  their  physical  vigour  to  an 
advanced  age.  Tliis  is  a  gospel  which  may  not  be  very  palatable  to  the  sons  of 
luxury,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Common  sense  and  Cluistianity  are  ever  really 
allied,  however  much  a  narrow  view  of  the  former  may  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
latter.  Luxury,  sloth,  excessive  indulgence  even  in  permitted  pleasures,  are  fatal 
to  the  body  as  to  the  souL  Even  the  weakly  may  retain  their  energies  to  old  age 
by  care  and  self-restraint.  The  strongest  man  will  sink  into  an  early  grave  who 
deems  such  things  unnecessary.  So  true  is  it  that  "  Godhness  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is  "  as  well  as  of  "  that  which  is  to  come  "  (1  Tun.  iv.  8).       ^ 

VI.  The  true  secret  of  success.  Caleb  (see  ch.  xv.  14—17)  did  not  fail  in  his 
dangerous  undertaking.  But  it  was  because  he  said,  "  if  the  Lord  be  with  me."  So  is 
it  always  in  our  undertaldngs.  He  that  is  sure  he  shall  resist  temptation,  because 
he  is  confident  in  himself,  will  find  his  confidence  fail  him  in  the  day  of  trial.  He 
who  trusts  in  the  Lord  only,  will  emerge  a  conqueror  from  the  struggle.  In  all 
things  our  support  and  trust  must  be  in  Him.  If  we  purpose  a  thing  in  our  hearts 
it  must  be  **  if  the  Lord  will "  (James  iv.  18—15).  If  we  have  done  anything  by 
His  help  we  must  say,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  praise  " 
(Psa.  cxv.  1).  Had  Caleb  rehed  upon  his  unabated  strength,  or  on  his  undaunted 
corn-age,  he  would  have  fared  as  Israel  before  Ai.  But  since  he  relied  on  the  Lord 
his  God,  the  three  sons  of  Anak  could  not  stand  before  him ;  the  stronghold  of  Debir 
must  needs  open  its  gates  to  his  daughter's  suitor. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—5. — The  allotment  of  the  tribes.  This  record  of  the  division  of  the  land 
among  the  tribes  is  suggestive  of  principles  that  are  capable  of  a  wider  and  more 
general  application,  and  also  of  one  that  is  narrower  and  more  individual.    Note — 

I.  The  Divine  Providence  that  determines  the  sphere  and  surroundings 
OP  ALL  HUMAN  LIFE.  This  is  indicated  in  the  division  being  made  by  lot.  "What- 
ever the  form  of  the  lot  may  have  been,  its  meaning  was  that  the  destination  of 
each  particular  tribe  should  not  be  a  matter  of  human  judgment  or  caprice,  but 
should  be  left  with  God.  It  was  no  mere  reference  of  the  issue  to  blind  chance. 
The  faith  of  the  age  was  too  simple  and  real  for  that.  Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
too  deep  a  sense  of  the  presence  and  guidance  of  the  Hving  God.  We  pass  from  this 
mere  tribal  allocation  to  think  how  the  same  law  holds  good  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  St.  Paul  showed  his  freedom  of  spirit  from  the  limitations  of  Jewish 
prejudice  when  he  declared  to  the  Athenians  how  God,  having  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  "  determined  for  them  the  times 
before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation"  (Acts  xvii.  26).  Christianity 
reveals  a  God  who  is  the  Father  of  aU  mankind,  and  not  of  one  particular  people. 
The  true  patriotism  is  that  which  acknowleges  God's  interest;  alike  in  all  the 
nations,  and  teaches  us  to  cherish  and  use  the  gifts  He  has  conferred  specially  on 
our  own  country  for  the  common  good.  Again  :  the  Providence  that  determines 
the  lot  of  the  nations  has  the  same  control  over  the  individual  human  life.  Every 
man's  position  in  the  world  is  in  some  sense  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  piurpose.  It 
may  seem  to  be  the  result  merely  of  the  fortuitous  commingling  of  circumstance,  or 
the  capricious  drift  of  man's  own  choice.  But  we  do  well  to  see  through  all  out- 
ward appearances  the  sovereign  hand  that  guides  the  course  of  circumstances  and 
determines  the  issue.  It  is  God,  after  all,  who  chooses  our  inheritance  for  us. 
"  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord  " 
(Prov.  xvi.  33).  The  recognition  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  is  over  us  haa 
many  beneficial  moral  effects.  (1)  It  gives  the  sanctity  of  a  higher  meaning  to  life, 
(2)  provokes  to  thankfulness,  (3)  rebukes  discontent  and  distrust,  (4j  lestraina 
inordinate  ambition,  (5)  teaches  that  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  on 
which  the  order  and  well-being  of  society  depend. 

II.  The  human  agency  by  which  the  purpose  of  Drtne  Providence  is 
FULFILLED.     The  land  is  divided  according  to  the  will  of  God.  but  the  people  most 
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go  in  and  possess  it  for  themselves.  God  will  drive  ont  the  Canaanites  that  are  still 
there,  not  without  them,  but  '''■from  before  them  "  (oh.  xiii.  6).  The  decision  of  the 
lot  seems  to  have  had  reference  only  to  the  general  local  situation  of  the  tribes ;  the 
actual  extent  of  the  territory  in  each  case  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  discretion 
of  Jitshua  and  the  leaders.  There  was  no  caprice  in  this  Divine  decision.  Nothing 
God  does  is  arbitrary  or  reasonless.  It  was,  no  doubt,  determined  according  to  the 
pecuhar  cliaracteristics  of  each  particular  tribe,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  its  geogra- 
phical conditions  should  be  best  fitted  to  develop  its  latent  powers.  Important 
practical  lessons  are  suggested.  (1)  However  devoutly  we  may  recognise  the  Divine 
Providence  that  is  over  us,  we  have  to  determine  for  ourselves  the  path  of  duty. 
(2)  The  circumstances  of  life  place  possibiHties  of  good  within  our  reach,  which  it 
remains  for  oiurselves  to  actualise.  (3)  Every  man's  life  in  this  world  supplies  the 
needful  conditions  of  moral  education,  if  he  have  but  wisdom  to  disoeru  and  skill  to 
improve  them. 

III.  The  separateness  of  those  who  are  specially  devoted  to  spiritual 
WORK  IN  THE  WORLD.  Tliis  is  indicated  by  the  pecuhar  position  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
To  them  was  given  no  inheritance,  "  save  cities  to  dwell  in  with  their  subiu'bs.* 
**  The  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  God  made  by  fire  "  (as  also  tithes  and  first-fruits) 
"  were  their  inheritance  "  (ch,  xiii.  14).  *♦  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  Himself  was  the 
lot  of  their  inheritance"  (ch.  xiii.  33;  Num.  xviii.  20 — 24).  Their  position  thus 
bore  witness  to  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  nation  as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  unto  the 
Lord  (Exod.  xix.  6).  They  were  the  representatives  of  its  faith  and  the  ministers 
of  its  worbhip.  And  their  representative  character  was  made  the  more  effective  by 
the  fact  of  their  cities  being  scattered  throughout  the  tribes  (ch.  xxi.).  This  principle 
of  separateness  is  illustrated — (1)  In  the  various  provisions  by  which  the  sanctity  of 
the  priesthood  was  maintained  under  the  economy  of  the  law.  (2)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment institution  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  should  be  set  apart — not,  indeed, 
as  a  hierarchy  to  whom  mystic  powers  belong,  but  as  the  ministers  of  spiritual  in- 
struction and  edification  to  tlie  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13;  1  Cor.  ix. 
13,  14).  (3)  In  the  Apostohc  teaching  as  to  the  unworldliness  of  spirit  and  life 
that  becomes  the  followers  of  Christ  (Phil.  iii.  20 ;  CoL  iii.  1,  2,  3 ;  Heb.  i.  34 ; 
1  Peter  ii.  9).— W. 

Ver.  2. — Inheritance  by  lot.  "While  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  chose  their  own 
inheritance,  the  nine-and-a-half  tribes  submitted  to  the  distribution  by  lot,  and  thus 
sigiiitied  their  desire  to  have  their  possession  chosen  for  them  by  God.  Submission 
to  the  lot  was  a  sign  of  good  qualities  which  we  may  well  imitate,  although  altered 
circumstances  and  fuller  light  make  it  our  duty  to  show  tbein  in  other  ways. 

I.  Belief  in  Providence.  The  Jew  believed  that  God  superintended  the  lot 
(Prov.  xvi.  33).  If  there  be  Providence  there  can  be  no  chance.  The  word 
*'  chance  "  describes  the  appearance  of  events  to  us:  it  is  indicative  of  our  ignorance. 
A  perfect  providential  care  will  guide  the  smallest  events  (Matt.  x.  29). 

II.  Submission  to  the  will  of  God.  These  tribes  resigned  the  choice  of  their 
possession  to  God,  and  were  willing  to  take  whatever  He  assigned  them.  We  are 
not  free  to  take  our  destinies  into  our  own  hands.  We  are  God's  servants,  God's 
children.  Dutiful  obedience  implies  submission  to  God's  will  in  the  shaping  of  our 
lives  (1  Sam.  iii.  18). 

III.  Trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The  submission  was  fearless 
and  trustful.  We  often  shrink  from  God's  will  even  while  we  bow  to  it.  We 
submit  sadly  as  to  some  painful  necessity.  We  should  say,  •'  Thy  wiU  be  done," 
not  with  dread  and  sorrow,  but  with  confidence  and  hope ;  making  the  utterance 
not  merely  a  reluctant  concession,  but  an  earnest  prayer,  because  God's  will  is  best 
for  U8.  It  is  best  that  He  should  *'  choose  our  inheritance  for  us,"  because  (1)  He 
knows  all  the  character  of  the  inheritance — we  only  its  superficial  aspects.  (2)  He 
knows  future  events — we  only  present  appearances.  (3)  He  knows  our  true  needs 
— we  our  foolish  desires.  (4)  He  knows  our  best  life's  mission — we  our  selfish  aima. 
Lot  suffered  by  choosing  his  own  inheritence  (1  Gen.  xiii.  11). 

IV.  Fai&ness  and    oKNKiiomTY    m    business    aekangememxs.     Those    wIm 
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submitted  to  the  lot  did  not  choose  the  best  for  themselves.  They  allowed  » 
divisiou  which  was  fair  for  all  In  business  we  are  too  selfish  and  grasping.  The 
principle  of  competition  should  yield  to  the  principle  of  co-operation.  It  is  wicked 
lor  the  able  ami  clever  to  grow  rich  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
iucapucity  of  those  with  whom  they  transact  business  (Phil.  ii.  4).  In  tlie  end  the 
individual  gains  by  the  exercise  of  such  generosity  and  fairness  as  promotes  the 
welluie  of  the  whole  community.  *'  We  are  members  one  of  another."  If  one 
8utfer  all  suffer  (1  Cor.  xii.  26).  This  is  not  only  Christian  morality,  it  is  the 
highest  truth  of  political  economy.  Before  concluding  we  must  look  at  a  question 
su;;gested  by  this  subject,  viz.,  Are  we  right  and  wise  in  resorting  to  the  lot  in  the 
I  in  sunt  day  ?  We  have  no  Divine  authority  for  the  present  use  of  it.  We  have 
otlier  moans  of  learning  God's  will.  We  live  under  a  dispensation  of  fuller  light. 
l)irision  by  lot  con'esponds  to  rule  by  law — it  is  authoritative,  requiring  blind 
obedience.  Christianity  opens  our  eyes  to  principles  of  conduct  and  to  principles  of 
Trovidence.  If  God  now  guides  us  in  other  ways,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
He  will  so  direct  the  lot  as  to  signify  His  will  thereby.  To  resort  to  this  is  to  fall 
buck  on  lower  means  of  guidance.  It  often  implies  both  indolence  and  superstition. 
-W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  6 — 15,— Caleb.  L  The  charactee  of  Caleb.  (1)  Independence.  He 
and  Joshua  had  stood  alone  in  the  almost  univereal  panic.  It  is  difficult  to  discern 
the  rig) it  and  be  faithful  to  it  when  all  around  us  go  wrong.  The  sanction  of  the 
multitude  is  no  justification  for  an  evil  course.  Truth  and  right  are  often  witli  the 
minority  (Matt.  vii.  13,  14).  (2)  Truth.  Caleb  says,  *'  I  brought  him  word  again 
as  it  was  in  mine  heart."  We  are  tempted  to  hide  our  convictions  when  they  are 
unpopular.  The  true  man  speaks  what  is  in  "  his  heart,"  not  the  mere  echo  of  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  (Acts  iv.  19,  20).  (3)  Courage.  Caleb  had  advocated  the 
course  which  seemed  to  be  most  dangerous.  He  is  now  willing  to  receive  for 
inheritance  a  possession  from  which  he  will  have  to  expel  the  Anakims  (ver.  12). 
Courage  is  a  form  of  unselfishness  and  a  fruit  of  devotion  to  duty.  (4)  Unselfishness. 
Though  Caleb  had  shared  with  Joshua  the  honour  of  being  faithful  and  brave  in 
the  day  of  general  failure,  he  has  lived  quietly  ever  since,  seeking  no  peculiar 
honour,  and  now  the  brave  old  man  asks  for  inheritance  a  mountain  region  infested 
with  hordes  of  the  fiercest  Canaanites,  and  offers  to  conquer  it  for  himself.  Like 
Lot,  we  commonly  choose  the  pleasant  places,  and  are  greedy  of  much  reward  for 
little  service.  Caleb  thinks  himself  no  martyr.  It  is  happy  to  have  the  humility 
and  unselfishness  which  not  only  ask  for  little  but  are  satisfied  with  little.  (6) 
Whole-hearted  devotion  to  God  (ver.  8).  This  is  the  secret  of  Caleb's  character. 
Devotion  to  God  makes  us  independent  of  men,  true  in  the  light  of  His  searching 
eye,  brave  with  trust  in  His  help,  and  unselfish  in  obedience  to  His  wiU.  Half- 
hearted devotion  fails  of  this.  We  must  serve  God  wholly  if  we  would  grow  strong 
and  true  and  brave. 

II.  The  reward  of  Caleb.  (1)  Long  life.  He  and  Joshua  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  Jews  who  escaped  from  Egypt.  The  cowards  perish.  The  brave 
are  spared.  For  us  the  corresponding  blessing  is  not  long  earthly  hfe  but  eteruHl 
Kpuitual  life.  (2)  Continued  strength  and  opportunity  for  service.  His  strength 
remains  (ver.  11).  His  inheritance  makes  new  claims  on  his  courage  and  ener^^y 
(ver.  12).  The  lot  of  greatest  comfort  is  not  the  lot  of  highest  honour.  The  best 
reward  is  renewed  ability  to  serve  (Matt.  xxv.  23).  (3)  A  possession^  the  advantages 
of  which  he  had  long  since  discerned.  Caleb  and  Joshua  had  stood  alone  in 
opposing  the  unbehef  of  the  people  in  prospect  of  the  promised  land.  Now  their 
position  is  justified.  The  reward  of  soHtary  defenders  of  the  truth  will  come  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  it.  Those  who  now  best  appreciate  the  heavenly  inheritance 
will  enjoy  it  best  hereafter.  (4)  Rest.  The  land  had  rest,  and  Caleb  must  hav« 
shared  the  rest.  The  rest  of  heaven  wiQ  be  sweetest  to  those  who  have  toiled  and 
borne  most  on  earth. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver  8.  -"  /  wholly  followed  the  Lord  my  Ood,**    I.  True  eeliqion  is  based  oh 
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PERSONAL  RELATIONS  WITH  GoD.  Caleb  Escribes  his  courage  and  fidelity  to  liia 
connection  with  God,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  "my  God."  (1)  Religion  la 
individual.  We  must  pass  from  *'  our  "  God  to  "  my"  God.  Each  soul  is  called 
to  as  private  communion  with  God  as  if  there  were  no  other  souls  in  existence. 
(2)  Religion  establishes  close  relations  with  God.  In  His  personal  deahngs  with 
the  soul  God  comes  near  to  it,  so  that  He  appropriates  the  soul  and  the  soul  laya 
claim  to  possessing  God. 

II.  Right  personal  relations  with  God  will  be  shown  by  our  following 
Him.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  believe,  worship,  manifest  affection.  We  must 
show  our  devotion  by  a  consistent  course  of  life.  (1)  This  is  to  seek  to  be  near  to 
God,  love  and  duty  drawing  us  Godward.  (2)  It  is  to  obcij  His  commands,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  His  wilL  (3)  It  is  to  emulate  His  exam^jle — trying  to  do  as  He 
does  (Matt.  v.  48).     Christianity  consists  in  following  Christ  (Mark  i.  17,  18). 

III.  We  only  follow  God  aright  when  we  follow  Him  wholly.  We  can- 
not serve  God  and  mammon.  We  must  choose  whom  we  will  serve.  Half-hearted 
service  is  no  true  service.  Following  God  wholly  implies  (1)  riot  desisting  from 
service  on  account  of  loss  or  trouble  incurred ;  (2)  taking  no  account  of  the  opinion 
and  conduct  of  other  men  when  these  would  deflect  us  from  fidehty  to  God ;  (3) 
serving  God  in  all  the  rehitions  of  life,  business,  social,  domestic,  and  private. 

IV.  Undivided  devotion  to  God  is  necessary  for  success  in  His  work. 
We  see  how  thoroughness  and  singleness  of  aim  are  essential  to  success  in  secular 
pursuits — in  business,  science,  art,  literature.  They  are  not  less  essential  in  spmtual 
things.  Much  of  our  work  fails  for  lack  of  thoroughness.  Hesitating  belief,  divided 
aims,  mingled  motives,  often  render  religious  efforts  weak  and  futile.  We  need  to 
be  more  perfectly  devoted,  giving  ourselves  wholly  to  God's  service  (1  Tim.  iv.  16). 

-W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  6 — 14. — Oaleh  and  his  inheritcmce,  Caleb  is  one  of  those  Scripture  cha- 
racters in  whom  we  feel  a  personal  interest  not  measured  by  the  amount  of  historical 
information  given  us  respecting  him.  Scanty  as  the  materials  are,  they  present  us 
with  a  moral  portrait  very  real  and  hfe-hke  and  full  of  dignity.  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  greatly  to  his  honour.  The  more  so  if,  as  some  say,  he  was  of  Idumaean 
rather  than  Israehtish  origin,  adopted  rather  than  born  into  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
The  courage  and  fidelity  he  displayed  when,  as  ~o  of  the  spies,  he  dared,  with 
Joshua,  to  counsel  the  craven-hearted  people  to  3  in  and  possess  the  land  (Num. 
xiii.  30  ;  liv.  6, 10  ;  Deut.  i.  36),  are  illustrated  again  now  that  almost  another  half- 
century  has  passed.  The  old  man  has  still  the  same  spirit  in  him.  While  some  of 
the  tribes  are  so  slow  to  move  that  Joshua  has  occasion  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
lethargy  (ch.  xviii.  3),  he  is  eager  to  secure  at  once  his  promised  inheritance,  defying 
in  the  strength  of  God  the  formidable  sons  of  Anak.  In  several  hghts  Caleb  appears 
before  us  here  as  a  worthy  example.     We  see  in  him — 

I.  An  honest  spirit,  forming  a  truk  estimate  of  its  own  virtues  and 
capacities.  He  recounts  with  honourable  pride  the  doings  and  distinctions  of  the 
past — how  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  own  convictions  in  his  report  of  the  land,  not 
following  the  evil  example  of  the  other  spies,  or  fearing  the  anger  of  the  people ; 
how  Moses  had  honoured  him,  and  the  vigour  of  which  he  was  conscious  even  "this 
day  "  was  his  Divine  reward.  There  is  no  vain  boasting  here.  His  grateful  recog- 
nition of  God  disproves  that.  It  is  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  an  honest  mind. 
The  true  heart  is  conscious  of  its  own  integrity  and  need  never  shrink  from  avowing 
it.  It  is  well  that  experience  of  the  happy  effects  of  fidehty  to  the  path  of  duty 
should  be  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of  others.  There  are  times  when  we 
may  properly  **  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are."  This  may  be  done 
in  the  spirit  of  profoundest  lowliness  and  self- distrust.  Self- depreciation  is  often 
but  a  mock-humihty.  We  honour  ourselves  and  God  when  we  duly  estimate  the 
worth  of  the  moral  qualities  with  which  He  has  endowed  us  and  the  moral  victories 
He  has  enabled  us  to  win.  Let  no  man  "  think  more  highly  of  himself  tlian  he 
ought  to  think,"  but  at  least  let  him  "think  soberly,  according  as  God  has  dealt  to 
him  the  measure  of  faith  "  (Bom.  xii.  3).     Recogaise  the  Divme  origin  of  every 
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virtue  you  possess,  and  it  will  never  make  you  vain ;  be  true  to  yourself  and  to  yotu 
noblest  impulses,  and  you  find  in  yourself  an  unfailing  source  of  sntisfaction  and 
rejoicing  (Prov.  xiv.  14 ;  Gal.  vi.  3,  4). 

II.  A   BRAVE   SPIRIT  GATHERING  FROM   THE  MEMORY   OF  THE    PAST   AN  INCENTIVE  TO 

NEW  ENDEAVOUR.  There  was  a  moral  unity  in  Caleb's  life.  He  had  obeyed  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  discharged  manfully  the  sacred  responsibility  that  was 
imposed  on  him  forty-five  years  ago,  and  now  he  feels  the  recollection  to  be  stimu- 
lating and  strengthening  to  him.  He  has  been  lost  to  us  through  all  the  interme- 
diate time,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  his  Ufe  in  the  desert,  as  a  leader  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Judali,  had  sustained  the  reputation  of  early  days.  And  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  his  old  age  is  but  the  result  of  habitual  fidelity  to  the  caU  of  duty  and  of 
God.    Such  is  the  moral  continuity  of  our  life.    So  true  is  it  that— 

•*  Our  deeds' still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.** 

Every  victory  of  onr  better  nature  over  the  power  of  meaner  motives  lays  the 
foundnlion  for  further  and  completer  victories.  Even  the  memory  of  it  becomes  an 
inspirulion  and  a  strength  to  us.  The  fruit  of  it  is  seen  after  many  days.  Accustom 
yourself  to  do  the  right  and  to  "  follow  wholly  "  the  path  the  Lord  your  God  marks 
out,  and  there  shall  be  stored  up  within  you  a  fund  of  strength  that  will  enable  you 
to  look  calmly  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties — to  storm  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Anakims  and  "drive  them  out." 

III.  A  DEVOUT  SPIRIT  LEANING  ON  GOD  FOR  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  HiS  OWN  PRO- 
MISE. We  gather  from  ver.  9  that  God  had  given  Caleb  a  distinct  promise  of  the 
possession  of  that  mountain  in  addition  to  the  general  promise  recorded  in  Num. 
xiv.  24.  To  the  apprehension  of  faith  every  Divine  word  is  a  living  seed  that  must 
one  day  bring  forth  the  fruition  of  its  own  fulfilment,  and  the  mercies  of  the  past 
are  pledges  of  future  help  and  benediction. — W. 

Ver.  8. — Fersonal  influence.  Assuredly  no  Israelite  could  look  without  emotion 
upon  the  face  and  form  of  Caleb,  the  utterer  of  the  words  of  the  text.  His  very 
existence  was  a  memorial  of  a  memorable  day.  And  when  he  arose  and  stood 
before  Joshua,  and  the  two  engaged  in  the  conversation  recorded  in  this  chapter, 
wlio  could  note  them  without  recollecting  that  out  of  the  laymen  of  Israel  they  were 
the  only  survivors  of  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged?  Like  venerable 
towers  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  building  which  is  attached  to  them  but 
plainly  bears  the  marks  of  more  recent  construction,  these  two  men  stood  an  age 
above  their  surroundings,  but  with  strength  as  unyielding  as  that  of  their  latest 
compeers.  Time  and  sickness  had  levelled  their  contemporaries  with  the  dust, 
but  they  remained  "  with  eye  undimmed  and  natural  force  unabated."  God  had 
kept  His  threat  and  promise.  Caleb's  utterance  may  suggest  some  useful  reflec- 
tions. 

I.  The  FACILITY  WITH  WHICH  MEN  ARE  DETERRED  FROM  NOBLE  ENTERPRISES. 

What  a  lamentable  incident  was  that  to  which  these  words  refer  :  "  My  brethren 
that  were  with  me  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt."  Kecall  the  story  of  the 
twelve  men  and  their  reconnoitring  expedition.  They  searched  the  south  of 
Palestine,  and  admired  the  fruit  which  grew  there  in  such  abundance ;  but  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  fenced  cities  and  the  giants  who 
inhabited  them.  And  so  when  they  returned  to  their  bretliren  they  gave  such  a 
discouraging  account  that  the  people  cried,  "  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt  I" 
Caleb  tried  to  still  their  mumuring,  but  in  vain.  The  cowardly  spirit  prevailed. 
Apparently  fear  is  more  easily  engendered  than  hope.  It  is  easier  to  depress  than 
to  cheer.  How  many  religious  undertakings  have  failed  through  the  excessive 
eaution  of  even  good  men  ?  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  account  which  Moses 
gives  in  Deut.  i.  21  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Kadesh  he  exhorted  them  to  **  go  up  and  possess  the  land :  fear  not."  Well  would 
it  have  been  if  they  had  acted  on  the  bold  counsel  of  their  leader.    But  they  came 
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near  and  suggested  what  seemed  an  exceedingly  wise  plan — to  send  men  first  to 
Bpy  out  the  land — and  dire  was  the  ultimate  effect  I  We  do  not  inculcate  rashness  ; 
we  only  say  that  courage  is  sometimes  better  than  caution,  and  quick  action  than 
Blow  resolves.  We  need  a  holy  enthusiasm  that  will  minimise  dangers  and  make 
us  "  strong  in  faith." 

II.  The  danger  of  exerting  an  evil  influence.  Great  responsibility  rested 
on  the  naen  who  were  the  means  of  damping  the  ardour  of  their  countrymen. 
Whilst  they  themselves  died  of  the  plague,  the  rest  of  the  people  were  condemned 
to  forty  years'  weary  traversing  of  the  desert.  So  fierce  was  the  wrath  of  God  at 
the  unbelief  of  the  Israelites.  Tliis  gift  of  influence  God  has  bestowed  on  every 
person.  We  all  wield  this  power  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  may  repel  or 
attract,  and  in  either  case  we  are  helping  to  mould  the  opinions  and  form  the  prac- 
tices of  our  neighbours.  We  dkect  their  aspirations  and  colour  the  spectacles 
through  which  they  look  at  men  and  things.    Is  our  life-report  for  good  or  for  evil  ? 

III,  The  security  against  wielding  and  yielding  to  an  evil  influence. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Caleb  did  not  seek  to  persuade  his  fellows  to  renounce  the 
idea  of  invading  the  Holy  Land,  and  also  did  not  allow  himself  so  to  be  persuaded 
by  them.  He  gives  us  in  the  text  the  reason  which  swayed  him  and  the  power 
which  sustained  him  in  opposition  to  the  fears  of  the  other  Israelites :  "  I  wholly 
foUowed  the  Lord  my  God.'*  There  might  be  times  in  whicli  the  mind  would  be 
left  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper  coui-se  to  pursue,  in  which  the  chief  difficulty 
would  be  in  ascertaining  the  will  of  Heaven.  But  on  this  occasion  there  seemed 
to  Caleb  but  one  thing  to  be  done.  Precepts  and  promises  clearly  showed  that  it 
was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Israelites  to  march  to  the  possession  of  their 
inheritance.  The  path  wP<^  plainly  marked ;  to  hesitate  was  to  turn  aside  from 
following  the  Lord.  Unswerving  obedience  to  God's  declared  will  is  the  grand 
security  against  ill-conduct.  All  that  we  read  of  Caleb  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strong  determination.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  his  might.  There  ia 
a  deal  of  meaning  in  that  word  "  wholly."  A  man  whose  face  is  partly  to  God  and 
partly  to  the  world  may  have  his  attention  distracted,  but  he  who  maintains  an 
attitude  that  has  respect  to  God  only  will  remain  uninfluenced  by  either  the  hopes 
and  fears  or  the  blandishments  and  threats  of  men.  Urge  the  necessity  and  help- 
fulness  of  taking  a  decided  step,  of  becoming  openly  connected  with  God's  people^ 
of  avowing  an  attachment  to  Christ.  Some  may  raise  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
imitating  Caleb's  whole-heartedness.  This  man  was  gifted  with  force  of  character. 
Now  an  objector  may  say,  "  I  by  nature  am  weak,  irresolute,  easily  moved.  Why 
am  I  blamed  if  I  do  not  manifest  that  firmness  which  others  display  ?  "  This 
inquiry  runs  into  a  fundamental  problem — the  reason  of  the  election  of  men  to 
different  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  ability,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
accountabihty  resulting  therefrom.  We  cannot  well  separate  the  direct  gifts  of 
God  from  the  acliievements  of  the  individual.  We  are  bound  to  honour  men  even 
for  what  they  owe  entirely  to  God,  since  the  honour  reaches  higher  than  men  and 
is  laid  as  an  offering  before  the  Throne.  But  what  we  must  remember  is  that  we 
are  capable  of  acquiring  qualifications  which  we  previously  lacked,  and  we  may  to 
a  wonderful  degree  strengthen  and  improve  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
endowed. — A. 

Ver.  12. — The  AnaTcims.  I.  We  have  "  Anakims  "  in  our  inheritance. 
Some  of  the  highest  blessings  are  fenced  about  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  1.  No 
earthly  inheritance  is  without  its  peculiar  disadv^autages.  Some  of  the  "  Anakims  " 
which  resist  us  in  our  efforts  to  fulfil  our  mission  are  (a),  the  evil  in  our  own  heart, 
e.g.^  indolence,  fear,  earthliness;  (/;)  the  temptations  of  the  world,  arising  from  bad 
examples,  customs,  distracting  pleasures  ;  (c)  direct  hindrance  in  persecution  and 
opposition  growing  out  of  the  world's  ignorance,  prejudice,  envy,  &c.  2.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  best  for  us,  as  it  was  for  Caleb,  to  have  such  an  inheritance.  Difficulties 
(a)  try  our  faith  and  courage ;  (6)  give  scope  for  energy  and  devotion ;  (c)  make  the 
tiltimate  peace  the  more  blessed.  8.  Apply  these  truths  {a)  to  private  life ;  (h)  to 
Choroh  work  and  the  difiGloultieb  in  evangelising  the  world ;  (c)  to  public  iuteresta, 
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and  the  hinclrances  to  the  work  of  high-principlecl  etatesmen  and  phflanthropistfl 
which  stay  the  progress  of  liberty,  civilisation,  and  national  prosperity. 

II.  We  have  means  for  overcoming  the  '*  Anakims."  1.  God  with  ut.  This 
fact  is  Caleb's  ground  of  confidence.  God  does  not  only  approve  of  the  right;  He 
aids  it.  He  does  not  merely  send  assistance  for  the  battle  of  life  ;  He  is  present  as 
the  light  to  guide  and  the  power  to  strengthen.  Caleb  had  faith  in  the  real  and 
active  presence  of  God.  2.  Brave  effort.  Caleb  says,  *'I  shall  be  able  to  drive 
them  out."  He  names  God's  help  first  as  indispensable ;  but  he  does  not  stay  with 
this.  God's  gi*ace  is  no  excuse  for  man's  indolence.  God  fights  for  ns  by  fighting 
in  us.  Ours  is  the  effort,  while  His  is  the  strength.  True  faith  in  God  will  not 
paralyse  our  energies,  but  inspire  them  ;  because  it  will  show  us  (a)  that,  while  the 
victory  will  not  be  given  unless  we  fight,  when  we  fight  in  the  strength  of  God 
omnipotence  is  on  our  side ;  (b)  and  that  God  then  assures  us  of  victory,  and  that  as 
He  is  faithful  we  may  be  confident  of  it.  Caleb  is  confident  that  with  God's  help 
he  will  drive  out  the  Anakims,  because  this  is  **  as  the  Lord  said."— W.  F.  A, 

Ver.  12. — Calebs  inheritance.  But  little  comparatively  is  said  in  the  sacred 
writings  concerning  Caleb.  What  is  recorded  is  decidedly  in  his  favour.  He 
stands  before  us  as  a  model  of  unbending  integrity.  Selected  from  among  the 
princes  of  Judah  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  he 
remained  stedfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  will  of  God.  Neither  the  remembrance 
of  the  giant  sons  of  Anak  and  their  fortified  towns,  nor  the  passionate  wailings  of 
his  brethren,  could  make  Caleb  falter  and  falsify  the  report  he  had  to  give,  and  the 
recommendation  he  desired  to  make.  For  this  he  received  the  praise  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  promise  that,  not  only  should  he  be  preserved  to  enter  the  land  of  Palestine, 
but  also  that  the  very  part  of  the  country  concerning  which  some  had  given  an 
unfavom'able  report  should  be  allotted  to  him  as  his  portion.  Forty-five  years  had 
passed.  The  wilderness  was  full  of  graves.  Joshua  had  succeeded  Moses  as  leader 
of  the  Israelites ;  had  overthrown  in  pitched  battles  the  chief  nations  of  Canaan ;  it 
was  time  to  distribute  to  the  tribes  their  inheritance.  The  partition  was  made  in 
the  first  instance  by  lot.  Then  the  arrangements  for  families  were  made  by  com- 
missioners, and,  as  one  of  these,  Caleb  might  have  seized  the  city  he  desired.  But, 
avoiding  all  suspicion  of  unfairness,  he  came  with  the  children  of  Judah  publicly  to 
offer  his  petition.    The  text  presents  us  therefore  with — 

I.  A  REQUEST  FOR  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  A  PROMISE.  **  Give  me  this  mountain 
whereof  the  Lord  spake  in  that  day."  As  God's  representative  Joshua  is  desired 
to  see  that  the  ancient  oath  is  not  made  void.  The  declaration  of  God  would  not 
remain  without  effect,  yet  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished, 
viz.,  by  the  petition  of  the  man  to  whom  the  declaration  was  gi-anted.  Caleb  set  a 
high  value  on  the  promise  of  Ood,  Lightly  would  he  have  treated  it  had  he 
allowed  it  to  rest  uncherished  in  his  thoughts.  God  loves  to  see  His  people 
appreciate  what  He  has  offered  to  bestow.  He  has  given  '*  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,"  and  yet  "  will  be  inquired  of"  to  do  it  for  them.  Our  duty  is 
clear.  To  lay  hold  of  the  announcements  of  His  Word  and  ground  on  them  our 
requests.  Surely  the  reason  why  multitudes  never  pray  is  that  they  think  httle  of 
the  blessings  promised  to  those  that  ask.  We  need  quickened  memories.  Are  the 
Scriptures  to  be  empty  volumes  or  fall  of  life  and  power  ?  The  Bible  may  be 
our  charter ;  the  will  of  our  Father  bequeathing  rich  portions  in  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come ;  our  catalogue  of  precious  furniture  that  may  be  had  to  adorn  the 
household  of  saints.  How  many  things  we  have  never  asked  for  or  claimed  as  our 
ownl  Graces  to  beautify,  gifts  to  enrich  for  evermore.  **  AU  Scripture  is  given 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
Mam>  is  expected  to  do  his  part  even  in  the  obtaining  of  a  privilege.  Some  think, 
"  If  we  are  to  be  saved  we  shall  be."  Caleb  might  have  thought  similarly,  and 
neglected  to  make  his  request,  and  gone  without  his  portion.  God  requires  men  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers,  to  examine  the  evidences  of  religion,  to  repent  and 
believe  in  Christ — ^yes,  to  ask  fdr  the  adoption  thai  ahall  make  them  members  g| 
Hiflfomily. 
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II.  A  REWARD   SOUGHT    LITTLE   TO  BE   DESIRED   IN  THE   EYES  OP  SOME.        TTeViron 

was  a  large  city,  a  royal  city,  but  the  Burrounding  hills  were  the  fastnesses  oi 
giants,  who  must  be  attacked  and  driven  away.  Before  the  owner  could  settle 
down  on  the  estate  he  must  dislodge  the  former  proprietors.  No  easy  conquest 
was  to  be  anticipated,  yet  the  courageous  soldier  said,  *'  Give  me  tliis  mountain. 
Others  may  choose  quiet  resting-places,  let  me  go  to  the  high  places  of  the  field." 
Is  there  not  here  a/n  example  worthy  of  imitation  f  Who  will  be  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Christian  army  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  Sin  and  Satan?  An 
infusion  of  Caleb*8  spirit  would  do  much  to  reconcile  ua  to  what  we  mourn  over 
aa  the  hardships  of  owr  lot.  We  should  take  a  different  view  and  regard  them  aa 
our  reward,  increasing  the  honour  put  upon  us  by  God.  One  man  has  to  struggle 
in  business  against  fearful  odds,  another  is  plagued  by  a  wretched  temper,  a  third 
is  sorely  tempted  to  murmur  under  a  heavy  bereavement.  God  intends  these 
various  trials  as  discipline  and  as  honours.  The  troubles  are  the  Anakim,  who 
must  be  cheerfully,  bravely  encountered.  How  deep-felt  will  be  the  joy  of  triumph  1 
No  soldier  ought  to  lament  when  placed  by  God  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
When  Jesus  drew  near  His  hour  of  suffering  He  exclaimed,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of 
man  glorified."  Caleb  beUeved  that  special  power  had  been  given  for  special  worJc, 
He  appealed  to  facts  as  indicative  of  Jehovah's  intention  respecting  him.  Not  for 
indolence  had  he  been  "  kept  ahve  these  forty  and  five  years,''  and  his  strength 
preserved,  his  strength  "  for  war  both  to  go  out  and  to  come  in  "  (vers.  10,  11). 
This  principle  admits  of  wide  application.  The  gifts  of  God  are  various.  To  one 
is  gianted  money,  that  institutions  may  be  supported  and  enterprises  commenced. 
To  another  the  power  of  speech,  that  he  may  "  speak  to  the  people  all  the  words  of 
this  life."  To  another  a  persuasive  manner,  a  winning  smile,  the  grace  of  hos- 
pitahty.  These  are  so  many  talents  of  which  the  Master  will  exact  an  account. 
Nor  will  the  question  turn  BO  much  on  actual  accomplishment  as  on  the  ratio 
of  abilities  to  results. 

III.  An    ACKNOWLEDGMENT     OF     DEPENDENCE     UPON    THE    HELP    OF    GOD.      His 

speech  would  sound  like  the  utterance  of  self-confidence  and  presumption  did  there 
not  run  through  it  a  tone  of  devout  thanksgiving,  which  removes  the  charge  of 
boastfolness  and  reveals  the  source  of  his  assurance.  The  Lord  had  kept  him 
alive,  and  if  the  Lord  were  with  him  he  would  soon  drive  out  the  giants  from  their 
strongholds.  When  David  essayed  to  fight  the  Philistine  he  reasoned  from  past 
experience.  •*  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  .  .  .  bear,  will  deliver  me  from  .  .  . 
Phihstine.**  The  same  succour  is  assured  to  all  Christian  warriors.  We  want  thia 
mingled  dependence  am,d  confidence.  **  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  " 
The  commission,  **  Go  therefore,  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,"  was  preceded 
by  the  announcement,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Can 
we  complain  of  tribulation  and  distress?  "Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors;"  they  do  but  heighten  the  victory  we  gain,  "  through  Him  that 
loved  us." — ^A. 

Ver.  18. — A  true  mem.     Consider  Caleb— the  companion  of  Joshua  in  early 

enterprise,  constant  faithfulness.  Divine  reward.  From  the  epithet  Kenazite,  con- 
stantly appUed  to  him;  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ** dukes  of  Edom"  bears  the 
name  Kenaz  ;  and  the  expression,  "  Unto  Caleb  he  gave  a  part  among  tlie  children 
of  Judah  "  (ch.  xv.  13),  which  suggests  that  though  settled  amongst  them  he  was 
not  really  of  them,  many  have,  with  considerable  probability,  concluded  that 
Caleb  was  a  proselyte.  One  of  those  who,  hke  Heber  the  Kenite,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Israel — perhaps  a  Midianitish  youth  who  attached  himself  to  Moses — and  by 
force  of  faith,  energy,  and  wisdom  commended  himself  for  any  service  of  special 
difficulty.  Whatever  his  origin,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  prominent  men  chosen 
to  survey  the  land  and  report  on  the  best  method  of  invasion.  The  result  of  that 
expedition  was,  unfortunately,  a  unanimous  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  land, 
but  an  ail-but  unanimous  testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  taking  it.  Ten  out  of  twelve 
declared  its  conquest  impossible.  Two  only — Caleb  and  Joshua — assorted  its  prac- 
tioabihty.     They  were  too  brave  and  too  believing  to  yield  to  despaur.     They 
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reckoned  on  more  than  natnral  probabilities,  arguing,  "  The  Lord  is  with  us ;  and 
their  defence  is  departed  from  them."  But  overborne  by  the  numbers  of  those  on 
the  other  side,  and  by  the  unbehef  of  the  crowd,  they  can  only  grieve  over  what 
they  cannot  avert.  And  Israel  turns  back  to  the  wilderness — where  the  carcases 
of  all  the  grown  men  except  these  two  fall  before  they  next  approach  to  Canaan, 
Now  he  re-appears  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  by  Moses  to  him.  This  district  of  Hebron  was  consecrated  by  early 
recollections  of  Abraham.  The  Amorites,  though  driven  out  from  the  city  tempo- 
rarily, are  still  in  possession  of  the  mountains  about  Hebron.  Full  of  the  old 
heroic  fire,  Caleb  asks  for  a  land  still  in  the  hands  of  enemies.  Joshua  grants  it, 
and  the  Lord  gives  it  him.  And  the  land  which  saw  his  courage  became  his  inherit- 
ance for  generations.  Let  us  consider  a  few  features  of  this  story  in  Numben 
xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  Joshua  xiv.  and  xv. 

I.  First  observe— There  i3  need  fob  good  men  in  subordinate  as  well  as 
IN  exalted  station.  Caleb  is  not  over  all  Israel,  not  even  prince  of  Judah.  Only 
a  spy — he  is  a  man  of  eminence,  but  not  of  the  highest.  He  fills  a  humbler  place 
which  some  would  have  thought  not  worth  wliile  adorning.  But,  in  addition  to 
integrity  and  service  in  those  at  the  head  of  the  State,  you  want  righteousness  and 
courage  throughout  all  classes  of  it.  Had  they  had  twelve  Calebs  for  spies  the  land 
would  have  been  theirs  forty  years  before  it  was.  As  it  was,  the  heroism  of  Caieb 
and  Joshua  was  not  wasted.  Their  testimony  remained,  inspiring  wanderings  ; 
round  it  the  purpose  of  the  nation  crystallised.  Their  testimony  of  the  possibihty, 
of  conquering  Canaan,  helped  to  create  the  possibility.  Their  faith  was  a  leaven  that 
took  forty  years  to  do  it,  but  ultimately  leavened  the  whole  lump.  In  whatever 
station  we  be,  remember,  there  is  need  for  faith,  energy,  and  service,  and  there  is 
reward  for  the  exercise  of  these  in  the  lowly  as  well  as  in  the  lofty  sphere. 

II.  Secondly  observe  —  Godliness  begets  manliness  of  the  noblest  kind. 
"What  a  charm  there  is  in  manliness^  in  its  vigour,  its  honesty,  in  its  fortitude  and 
daring.  What  worth  is  in  the  manliness  that  dares  to  di£Fer  from  friends,  as  well 
as  to  defy  foes.  The  happy  union  of  strength  and  spirit,  which  knows  not  fear  nor 
halting.  Besides  the  charm  and  worth,  there  is  great  joy  in  it  as  well.  It  feels  no 
dread  or  dismay.  It  enjoys  the  leisure  of  the  lofty  nature,  and  its  quickening  self- 
respect.  "Add  to  your  faith  manlineaSy*'  says  Peter.  Courage  to  avow  and  to 
obey  your  faith.  Most  failures  in  conduct  are  preceded  by  failures  in  courage.  To 
face  duty  as  well  as  danger  requires  hardihood  of  spirit.  Now  observe  the  magni- 
ficent manliness  of  Caleb.  It  gleams  through  his  report  as  a  spy.  It  is  apparent 
in  this  choice  of  the  as  yet  unconquered  territory.  It  comes  out  in  the  energy  of  his 
old  age.  And  this  simple  quahty  in  one  man  was  of  incalculable  service  to  IsraeL 
"We  all  need  this  quahty,  men  and  women. 

**  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

More  manliness  would  mean  less  falsehood,  less  failure,  less  wretchedness  of  appre- 
hension, more  enterprise  and  grand  success.  And  godliness  begets  it.  For  godli- 
ness gives  larger  thought,  greater  dignity,  scope  for  grand  purposes,  consciousness 
of  help  laid  up  in  all  providential  law  and  processes.  By  communion  with  God  man 
attains  calmness,  wisdom,  strength,  and  help.  Neither  David  nor  Elijah  was  less 
manly,  but  more  so,  for  being  devout.  If  you  would  form  a  hst  of  the  kinghest  men  you 
will  be  surprised  how  many  of  the  godliest  are  in  it.  John  Knox  and  Luther  amon^^st 
teachers,  Cromwell  and  William  the  Silent  among  statesmen,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Henry  Havelock  among  soldiers.  We  are  short  of  manliness  because  short  of 
godUness.  If  religion  ever  enervates  a  man,  or  withers  him,  it  is  a  superstitious 
and  not  the  genuine  thing.  Nelson  said  his  Methodists  were  his  best  sailors.  Let 
the  young  note  this.  Godhness  does  not  enfeeble,  it  enlarges  every  essential  element 
of  manhood. 

III.  Thirdly  observe— The  great  rewards  of  consecration.  That  manliness  wag 
its  own  magnificent  reward,  as  it  produced  an  expansion  of  nature,  which  would  b« 
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immortal.  Bnt  tliore  were  besides,  special  rewards,  {a)  Accurate  light.  Good  judg- 
ment grew  from  it.  Knowledge  of  the  possible,  a  grand  seii-ineasuremeut,  in  which 
no  vanity  exaggerated  nor  dismay  diminished  powers  marked  him.  "  A  good  nnder- 
Btanding  have  all  they  that  love  Thy  law."  Walk  with  God  and  the  light  in  which 
you  walk  will  illnrnine  common  as  well  as  sacred  things.  (6)  Providential  mercies 
attend  him.  With  Joshua,  he  is  only  man  who  has  length  of  days  sufficiently 
given  him  to  lead  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.     Natural  influences  of  devotion  tend  to 

tuescrve  hfe,  and  they  were  in  his  case  intensified  by  special  providence.  It  may 
>e  said  with  all  reverence  and  truth  devotion  saves  numberless  Hves  by  preserving 
men  fi-om  worry,  folly,  brooding,  and  needless  quarrelling.  God  never  fails  to 
<<ei  Ilis  seal  on  goodness.  '*  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty."  (c)  Justice 
is  done  him  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellows.  When  he  protested  against  the  evil 
report  of  the  other  spies  the  people  "  sought  to  stone  him  with  stones."  But  now 
all  the  princes  of  Judah  are  proud  to  come  with  him  to  support  his  prayer !  He  has 
the  opportunity  of  justifying  himself  and  his  report,  and  he  doesit  grandly,    {d)  The 

PLACE  WHERE  HIS  FAITH  TRIUMPHED •  OVER  FEAR  BECOMES  THE  PLACE  OF  HIS  IN- 
HERITANCE. He  believed  Hebron  could  be  won.  He  has  liberty  to  win  it  and 
permission  to  keep  it  for  himself  when  it  is  won.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  siu^ey 
that  district  especially,  and  although  three  tribes  of  giants  were  there,  yet  he  was  fear- 
less. That  fastness  against  which  his  valour  would  have  led  his  brethren  becomes  his 
own  possession.  Not  only  his  in  title  and  grant,  but  his  in  possession.  Is  there 
not  something  typical  here  ?  AU  things  that  threaten  and  oppose  become  service- 
able when  we  face  them  bravely.  That  which  threatens  to  destroy  becomes  a 
quiet  resting-place  and  peaceable  habitation.  The  enemies  become  the  servants, 
the  hindrances  the  helps,  terrors  change  to  fountains  of  refreshment.  Let  us  be 
braver,  refusing  to  despair,  and  refusing  to  shrink  from  diificulty.  The  same 
Saviour  rules  now  as  then,  calls  us  to  noble,  and  therefore  difficult,  duties.  There 
are  lots  of  children  of  Anak  still ;  fear  them,  and  you  doom  yourself  to  wilderness 
wanderings  and  a  dishonourable  grave.  Meet  them,  and  you  conquer  them  easily. 
Shame  and  reproach  for  Christ  are  children  of  Anak ;  the  ff  ar  of  falling  is  another  ; 
a  corrupting  taste  and  an  indolent  inclination  is  another.  Christ  lias  grand 
rewards  and  blessed  helps  for  such  as  face  these.  As  to  Caleb,  so  always,  Ho  gives 
ultimate  inheritance  and  present  rewards.  Let  us  not  miss  these,  but  seek  to  secure 
them  with  all  our  heart. — G. 

Ver.  15. — "And  the  land  had  rest  from  war."  Best  from  wa/r»  I.  Rest  from 
WAR  IS  ONE  OF  THi:  GREATEST  EARTHLY  BLi.ssiNGS.  Eveu  if  War  be  a  uccessity  it 
is  a  fearfnl  necessity.  Rarely  arc  the  advantages  of  a  successful  war  equal  to  the 
cost  of  it.  Rest  from  war  affords  occasion  (1)  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  unbroken  social  and  domestic  life ;  (2)  for  the  practice  of 
peaceful  works— the  cultivation  of  science,  art,  and  literature  ;  (3)  for  progress  in 
political  institutions  and  the  development  of  civilisation;  (4)  for  the  extension  of 
benevolent  efiorts  and  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  Therefore  peace 
should  be  sought  for  in  prayer  and  enjoyed  with  gratitude. 

II.  DniVKHSAL     rest     from     WAR    WILL    BE    ONE   OF    THE    CHIEF    FRUITS    OF    THE 

TRfUMPH  OF  THK  GOSPEL.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Messianic  age  is 
prophetically  described  as  an  age  of  peace  (Isa.  xi.  6 — 9  ;  Luke  ii.  14).  We  must 
look  to  Christianity  for  the  means  of  abohshing  war,  because  tl'is  only  can  conquer 
(1)  the  injustice,  (2)  the  ambition,  and  (3)  the  unruly  passions  which  are  the  causes 
of  most  wars.  War  can  only  cease  when  right  and  justice  are  respected  by  nations 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind  is  universally  recognised.  These  are  moral 
conditions.  Education,  trade  conventions,  political  schemes  will  not  produce  them. 
They  are  the  highest  fruits  of  Christian  principle. 

III.  Spiritual  rest  from  inward  warfare  is  secured  to  the  CnnsTiAN  bt 
Christ.  (\)  The  Christian  must  first  fight  against  indweUing  sin,  temptation,  the 
evil  of  tne  world  (1  T\m.  vi.  12).  Earth"  is  our  battle-field  ;  heaven  our  Canaan  of 
rest.  (2)  The  Christian  will  be  aidnd  by  Christ  fighting  for  him  and  in  him,  Jesus 
hi  the  New  Testament  Joshua.     He  has  conquered  the  great  enemy.     He  is  the 
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■onrce  of  Hk  people*s  Rtrerpfth  for  that  inward  battle  which  all  nrnst  fight.     (3)  B^ 
tlie  grace  of  Christ  the  Clinstian  will  ultimately  enjoy  **  rest  from  war."     This  u 

Eromise  (a)  for  tbo  imliviilunl  Christian  in  heaven  (Heb.  iv.  9),  (b)  for  the  whole 
uraan  family  at  the  time  of  the  complete  triumph  of  Christ  (Isa.  ii.  4). — W.  F.  A. 

Vet.  1. — Peasant  proprietorship.  The  land  of  Canaan  is  divided  not  amongst 
noMlity  aucl  geuUy,  but  amongst  the  people.  Each  family  has  its  httle  farm — 
piohiLul}'  avciiiying  about  ten  acres.  Divided  equally  amongst  the  people,  the 
Mosaic  law  expressly  forbade  its  alienation  in  perpetuity  from  any  family.  The 
jui.i  t  e  year  was  ordained  in  order  that  twice  in  a  century  any  too  great  inequalities 
of  cojjJiLion  which  had  crept  in  might  be  redressed;  that  every  family  which, 
through  misfortune  or  even  fault,  had  fallen  out  of  property,  might  regain  their  land, 
and  with  it  the  means  of  maintenance  for  their  families.  In  that  jubilee  year  his 
freedom  reverted  to  the  slave,  and  his  family  heritage  to  him  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty.  There  was  no  injustice,  for  the  value  of  the  land  was  assessed  in  the  case 
of  every  sale  as  that  of  a  leasehold  having  so  many  years  to  run.  Every  U^  and 
every  religious  charge  upon  the  land  similarly  varied,  according  as  the  jubilee  year 
was  near  or  distant.  None  hurt  by  this  system ;  numerous  and  incalculable  advan- 
tages arose  from  it.  It  prevented  the  rise  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  with  the  inevitable 
degradation  of  the  poor.  It  put  Israel  in  the  best  of  all  conditions  for  developing 
Belf-rfppect  in  the  individual.  Its  equaUty  was  a  school  for  liberty.  It  averted 
many  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  poverty.  It  diffused  a  homely  comfort  through- 
out all  the  land.  It  made  the  well-being  of  the  State  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
every  citizen,  giving  each  able-bodied  man  a  "  stake  in  the  country."  It  made 
Israel  a  model  commonwealth,  where  the  land  was  the  home  of  all,  and  all  classes 
without  envy  and  without  arrogance  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  God  in  fairly  even  distribu- 
tion.    Observe — 

I.  The  grounds  of  such  a  plan  op  distribution.  The  first  "  idea  **  lying  at 
the  root  of  this  distribution  of  land  is,  that  land  is,  unlike  all  other  property, 
not  proper  to  he  the  possession  in  perpetuity  of  any  holder.  The  land  is  like  the 
air  of  heaven,  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  like  the  fisheries  of  the  sea,  meant  to 
be  a  common  blessing  for  all,  rather  than  the  private  good  of  any.  Its  productive- 
ness is  due  to  Nature's  chemistry  as  much  as  to  man's  art.  What  man  has  no  part 
in  producing,  he  has  no  title  to  possess,  and  therefore  no  man  can  legitimately 
possess  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  of  that  Divine  part  of  the  earth's  fniit- 
fulness.  Accordingly,  the  theory  of  Moses  is,  that  God  is  the  great  and  only 
landlord  ;  none  having  more  than  life  interests  in  the  land.  Every  fifty  years  it  all 
was  to  fall  into  His  hands  again.  Under  God  the  land  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
the  jubilee  year  permitted  it  to  be  so  divided  that  aU  the  families  of  the  nation 
would  enjoy  it  with  a  rough  equality.  A  second  idea  lying  at  the  base  of  this  legis- 
lation was,  that  great  wealth  and  great  poverty  were  both  of  them  great  evils,  to  be 
prevented  at  any  cost.  The  evils  of  poverty  are  obvious.  InsutBcient  food, 
physical  dep^eneracy,  the  development  of  a  servile  and  dependent  spirit ;  or  of  a 
reckless,  turbulent  spirit,  that  in  its  haste  to  relieve  its  hunger  is  apt  to  overthrow 
the  State.  Strife  of  classes  inevitably  springs  from  it.  There  is  a  poverty  the  result 
of  indolence,  which  the  law  wisely  would  not  attempt  to  prevent;  and  one  the 
result  of  accidents,  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  so  provide  against.  But 
every  State  should  direct  its  first  and  moat  patient  attention  to  poverty  produced  by 
law ;  for  that  is  generally  the  worst  kind  of  ail,  as  well  as  being  a  very  general  kind. 
And  wealth  corrupts  equally  with  poverty.  Wealth  is  full  of  fears,  and  fear 
begets  tyranny  and  injustice.  Too  much  is  good  for  no  one.  The  body  is  weakened 
by  being  pampered,  the  mind  by  want  of  constant  occupation,  the  character  by  the 
Boftuebri  that  comes  fi*om  the  absence  of  struggle  with  difliculties.  Ignorance  of 
many  of  the  ills  of  life  begets  hard-heartedness,  and  destroys  the  finer  sympathies. 
Tlie  presence  of  gi-eat  wealth  and  great  poverty,  side  by  side,  intensifies  the  mis- 
chiefs of  each,  and  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  any  community  has  to 
«ontend  with.  The  law  of  Moses,  and  the  carrying  out  of  it  by  Joshua,  wan  thus 
directed  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  two  great  evils  of  modem  ciTilisation — 
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exoessiTG  -wealth  and  excessive  poverty.  A  third  idea,  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
this  legislation,  was  that  the  equaHty  of  the  citizens  is  the  condition  most  favourable 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  All  exaggerated  differences  of  condition  tend  to 
divide  and  alienate  classes,  depriving  the  land  in  some  degree  of  co-operation  in 
enterprise,  in  defence  of  liberties,  in  practice  of  rehgion.  Joshua  aimed  not  at  a 
stagnant  communism,  which  would  rob  life  of  its  energy,  but  yet  of  a  brotherly 
state  in  which  all  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  comfort,  and  none  an  unfair  cliance 
of  inordinate  wealth.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country  the  land  legisla- 
tion of  Moses  is  especially  worthy  of  our  study.  We  differ  from  Israel  in  one 
important  condition — England  finds  the  chief  part  of  her  national  wealth,  not  in 
agriculture,  but  in  manufactures  and  in  commerce.  This  fact  has  made  land  laws, 
Buch  as  every  other  civilised  nation  has  abohshed,  tolerable  here.  But  even  for 
England,  and  still  more  for  Ireland,  which  is  an  agricultural  land,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  needless  loss  and  harm  and  waste  which  they  produce  Bhould.  ter- 
minate.   In  these  circumstances  mark — 

II.  Some  suggestions  for  land  legislation  at  home  contained  in  the 
LAWS  OF  Canaan.  1.  These  present  us  with  the  ideal  at  which  to  aim  ;  viz.,  to  get 
the  land  into  as  many  hands  as  possible.  2.  Such  an  ideal  should,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  be  pursued  only  in .  a  righteous  and  peaceful  way.  In  a  land  of 
such  wealth  and  resource  as  ours  any  other  method  would  be  as  foolish  as  wicked. 
8.  Every  facility  that  the  law  can  give  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  lands  ought  to 
be  given.  Entail  ought  to  be  forbidden  at  once,  as  unjust  to  the  younger  children 
of  a  family,  and  injurious  to  the  State.  Settlements  destroying  the  right  of  sale 
should  be  prohibited.  These  two  alterations  would  at  once  bring  much  land  into  the 
market.  4.  A  law  for  division  of  property  among  his  children  on  the  death  of  the 
holder  would  in  two  or  three  generations  effect  a  marvellous  revolution  in  the  present 
most  deplorable  distribution  of  land,  and  would  work  the  same  blessings  here  as  such 
a  law  has  wrought  in  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  &c.  Instead  of  2,000  persons 
(2,148  exactly)  holding  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
desirable  2,000,000  of  persons  should  share  it.  If  by  facilities  for  sale,  the  abolition 
of  feudal  laws  tending  to  accumulate  property  in  few  hands  which  survive  nowhere 
but  here,  the  land  could  be  by  justice  and  peace  brought  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  people,  the  gain  to  the  nation  would  be  incalculable.  An  enormous  increase 
in  productiveness  would,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
at  once  accrue.  This  would  be  the  least  of  the  benefits.  There  would  be  less 
poverty,  more  self-respect,  more  energy,  more  patriotism,  more  union  amongst  our 
people ;  perhaps,  with  the  extinction  of  so  much  injustice,  more  religion  too.  And 
we  should  find  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  that  modern  civilisation  is  never  so  wise 
as  when  it  sits  at  the  feet  of  ancient  inspiration.  Moses  and  Joshua  are  the 
grandest  of  all  pohtical  economists. — G. 

Ver.  6 — end. — Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  Few  characters  finer  than  that  oi 
Caleb.  If  Moses  was  pattern  of  faithful  leader,  Caleb  was  of  faithful  follower. 
There  are  some  things  which  suggest  he  was  not  an  Israelite  by  birth.  Kenaz  the 
name  of  his  father  or  brother,  is  an  Edomite  name,  and  the  expression  in  ch.  xiv. 
14,  "  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  .  .  .  because  that  he  wholly  foUowod 
the  God  of  Israel;"  and  that  of  ch.  xv.  13,  **  Unto  Caleb  he  gave  a  part  among  the 
children  of  Judah,"  are  expressions  which  suggest  that  he  was  associated  with  that 
tribe  rather  than  sprung  from  it.  Wliether  or  not  he  was  an  Israelite  in  flesh,  he  was 
earnestly  so  in  faith.  If  not  by  birth  an  Israelite,  he  is  an  instance  of  the  converting 
power  of  truth,  and  of  the  way  in  wliich  identity  of  heart  and  aim  supersedes  all 
diversity  of  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  spies.  Had  there  been  other  ten 
Uke  him,  the  invasion  of  Canaan  would  have  begun  and  finished  forty  years  earlier. 
There  was  no  delusion  in  his  mind ;  he  saw  all  his  colleague  saw — the  stature  of 
the  men,  the  walls  of  the  cities,  the  difficulty  and  all  but  impossibility  of  the  con- 
quest. But  he  saw  what  only  Joshua  saw  besides  him — the  presence  and  the 
power  of  God.  And  seeing  that,  he  believed  in  the  possibihty  of  what  seemed  10 
others  impossible.    Consider  some  elements  of  instruction  her«. 
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I.  Good  men  ark  needed  for  second  places  as  well  as  first.  "We  cannot 
all  be  statesmen,  rulers,  missionaries.  There  are  many  more  liimable  positions  than 
exalted  ones.  Twelve  spyships  for  one  lordship.  Good  men  are  needed  for  all 
stations.  Men  who  fear  to  do  wrong,  who  fear  to  grieve  God,  and  who  have  no 
other  fear.  Complain  not  of  an  obscure  lot,  of  a  slight  opening  for  your  powers; 
but  do  the  duties  of  the  lot,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  openings  you  have,  and  all  will 
be  well. 

II.  Second,  observe  the  perseverance  of  saints.  He  believed  in  his  prime, 
he  believes  in  his  old  age.  Eeady  to  follow  God's  leading  then,  ready  now.  **  As 
my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength  now  for  war,  both  to  go  out  and  to 
come  in."  There  is,  of  course,  a  miraculous  element  in  this  persistence  of  physical 
strength  and  mental  vigour  at  such  an  age.  But  it  is  only  a  miraculous  extension 
of  what  is  a  blessed  fact  of  daily  experience.  It  is  strange  the  vis  inertice  of  souls. 
Forty  years  ago  some  were  faithless,  and  are  so  now ;  others  believing,  they  are  so 
now.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  unjust  to  be  unjust  still,  and  for  the  righteous 
to  be  righteous  stilL  Motion  or  rest  alike  tend  to  be  eternal.  Eise  up  and  follow 
Christ,  and  you  tend  to  follow  Him  on  through  countless  ages.  Forsake  Him,  and 
you  tend  to  go  on  forsaking  Him.  This  persistence  of  habit  is  nature  ;  but  the 
persistence  of  better  habit  is  partly  grace  as  well.  God  keeps  the  feet  from  falling, 
daily  charms  the  spirit 'afresh,  while  each  step  of  progress  in  a  good  path  reveals 
new  reasons  for  choosing  and  pursuing  it.  Do  not  despair.  Of  Christ's  flock  none 
is  lost.  *'  They  go  from  strength  to  strength  ;  every  one  of  them  appeareth  before 
God  in  Zion."  We  may  not,  Uke  Joshua,  see  eighty-five,  and  long  before  the  Ufe 
ends  our  powers  may  wither ;  but  grace  will  not  wither. 

III.  Observe  the  usefulness  of  such  a  life  of  progress.  Eighty-five  years 
of  steady  well-doing  I  of  right  aiming  and  right  action  1  of  the  boldness  of  faith. 
Joshua  and  He  were  left  aHve,  as  a  sort  of  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  Israel, 
and  they  did  it.  One  steady,  progressive  life  of  goodness — the  same  to-day  as 
yesterday — how  invaluable  in  a  village,  in  a  church,  in  any  community.  If  you 
would  be  useful,  keep  on,  Eemember  Abraham  Lincoln's  policy  for  the  conquest  of 
the  secession — it  was  to  "keep  pegging  away.''  Seeming  hopeless,  it  was  crowned 
with  success. 

IV.  Lastly,  observe,  Caleb's  faith  has  a  grand  reward.  A  manifold  reward. 
1.  In  the  contagiousness  with  which  it  spread.  It  infects  his  own  family  (see  ch. 
XV.  17).  It  infects,  as  we  have  seen,  many  besides.  2.  His  faith  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  its  wisdom.  That  city,  which  was  impregnable,  he  took ;  and 
these  Anakim,  who  seemed  terrific,  he  mastered.  Some  men,  some  things,  some 
forces  may  be  stifled  for  want  of  opportunity.  But  God  will  always  see  that  there 
is  a  candlestick  for  the  light.  An  *'  open  door"  for  the  "  httle  strength  "  which  can 
enter  it.  8.  His  faith  gets  an  earthly  inheritance  of  a  noble  kind.  Hebron  is  his 
family's  for  an  everlasting  possession.  The  shortest  road  to  getting  anything  it 
deserving  it.  While  the  clever,  the  tricky,  the  greedy,  the  saving  see  only  what 
they  aspire  to  '*  afar  off,"  the  deserving  go  straight  on  and  reach  it.  His  pi^perty 
we  can  trace  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  down  to  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  14).  It  is  not  sufficiently  observed  how  essential  to  goodness  the  courage  of 
tiaith  really  is.    Let  Caleb's  example  commend  it  to  us. — G. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XV.  1—63. 


The  lot  of  Judah.  Ver.  1. — The  lot  of 
the  tribe  of  tlie  children  of  Judah.  The  first 
twelve  verses  of  this  chapter  define  the 
boundaries  of  Judah.  With  it  compare 
Num.  xxxiv.  3 — 5,  wliich  gives  the  southern 
border  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  corre- 
vponding    closely    with     thie    account     of 


the  southern  border  of  Jndah.  The  word 
tribe  here  is,  as  might  be  exj)ected  from 
the  context  niDD  aud  not  D3K'.  Even  to 
the  border  of  Edom.  The  literal  trans- 
lation, which  makes  the  passage  clearer,  is, 
"  the  border  of  Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
towards  the  dry  region  (HSJ,?)  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  (h«  iouth  "' (j{p^(l).      The 
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latter   of    these  words,  derived  from    pO* 

•'  right  hand."  beiug  the  position  of  the  south 
when  reganlc^d  fiom  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  looking  eastward,  denotes  the  south- 
ward direction  (see  above,  ch.  xii,  2).  The 
former  word  has  reference  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  its  heat  and 
dryness.  The  LXX.  does  not  attempt  to 
translate  the  former  word  and  has  evidently 
tJ'li>'p  for  n'^i^K),  The  wilderness  of  Zin. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  (Exodus  xvi.  1 ;  cf.  Num.  xxxiv, 
11,  36).  This  wilderness  was  on  the 
border  of  Edom  (Num.  xx.  i. ;  xxvii.  14). 
Thence  the  border  of  Judah  (which  here 
includes  the  small  portion  afterwards 
allotted  to  Simeon)  extended  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  south  (see  ch.  jux.  1,  9).  A 
wall  of  mountains  extends  south-westward 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  formed  the  natural  boundary  of 
Judaea. 

Ver.  2. — The  shore  of  the  salt  sea.  Liter- 
ally, the  extremity,  i.e.,  the  south  extremity. 
From  the  bay.  Literally,  tongue  (so  margin). 
The  LXX.  translates  by  Xo^ia,  ridge.  The 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  sea  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  by  a  peninsula  near  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir  of  Moab.  It  is  called  the  Lisan. 
Whoever  was  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  these  details  prove  bim  to  have  had 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  geography 
of  Palestine.  He  was  no  priestly  inventor 
of  fables  attached  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Canon  Tristram  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  his  '  Land  of  Israel,' 
ch.  XV.  The  ridge  of  Jebel  Usdum — one 
large  mass  of  rock  salt — on  the  west  of  this 
"tongue"  of  water,  the  salt  marsh  of  the 
Sebkha  on  the  south-west,  with  its  treeless 
waste — "not  a  plant  or  a  leaf  could  be 
seen  save  just  under  the  hills  " — and  its 
mirage  like  that  of  Sahara,  the  barren  out- 
line of  the  Lisan  itself,  to  the  eastward 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  feet,  and  the  fertile  oasis  of  the 
Ghor-es-Safieh  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  give  an  miique  character  to 
this  remarkable  region. 

Ver.  3.  And  it  went  out  to  the  south  side 
to  Maaleh-acrabbim..  Or,  perhaps,  and  it 
went  to  the  aouthward  of  Maaleh-acrabbim, 
translated  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  "  the  ascent  of 
Acrabbim."  The  literal  meaning  of  Maaleh- 
acrabbim  is  Scorpion  Rise  (see  Judg.  i.  36). 
Keil  thinks  that  it  was  a  pass  in  the  Mount 
Halak,  or  the  Smooth  Mountain,  mentioned 
in  ch.  xi.  17,  xii.  7.  "  De  Saulcy  suggests 
the  Wady  Zouara,  and  testifies  to  the 
•corpions  found  under  every  pebble"  (Stan- 
ley, ♦  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  113).  And 
Ainsworth,  •  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,'  ii.  354, 
■ayB  that  some  spots  are  almost  uninhabit- 


able in  consequence.  Knobel  supposes  it  to 
be  the  pass  es-Sufah  on  the  road  between 
Petra  and  Hebron.  But  the  border  of  Judah 
seems  to  have  gone  in  a  south-westerly 
direction.  To  Zin.  Rather,  in  the  direction 
of  Zin.  On  the  south  side  unto  Kadesh- 
bamea.  Or,  as  above,  southward  of  Kadesh- 
barnea.  The  exact  position  of  Kadesh- 
Barnea  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  was 
between  the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  that 
of  Paran  (Num.  xiii.  26 ;  xx.  1).  Dean 
Stanley  identifies  it  with  Petra,  which  was 
about  30  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  close  to  Mount  Hor.  A  more  recent 
traveller  (see  Bartlett,  *  Egypt  and  Palestine,* 
pp.  366 — 376)  identifies  it  with  Ain  Gadis, 
about  60  miles  to  the  westward  of  Petra, 
and  he  claims  Winer,  Kurz,  Kalisch,  and 
Knobel  as  supporters  of  his  view.  The 
latter  founds  his  view  on  the  discovery  of 
Ain  Gadis  by  Rowlands,  and  supports  it  by 
the  authority  of  Ritter.  Ritter,  however,  as 
his  translator  informs  us,  embodied  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Rowlands' 
while  his  work  was  preparing  for  the  press, 
and  did  not  give  the  matter  that  full  con- 
sideration which  he  was  accustomed  to  do. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  (see  ver.  1) 
Ain  Gadis  can  hardly  be  described  as  on  "  the 
border  of  Edom."  The  general  view  is  that 
it  lay  somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Hezroii 
and  to  the  north-west  of  Petra,  at  the  foot 
of  the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judaaa.  Here  the 
spies  brought  their  report  to  Moses  (ch.  xiv. 
6,  7  ;  Num.  xiii.  26).  Here  Miriam  was 
buried,  and  where  Moses  incurred  the  wrath 
of  God  from  his  mode  of  working  the 
miracle  which  suppHed  the  Israelites  with 
water  (Num,  xx.).  It  was  "  a  city  in  the 
uttermost  border  "  of  Edom  (Num.  xx.  16), 
and  it  was  some  distance  from  Mount  Hor, 
for  we  find  it  described  as  a  journey  (Num. 
XX.  22) ;  and  by  passing  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Israehtes  '•  compassed  the  land 
of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi.  4),  a  fact  which  seems 
to  prove  that  Petra  and  Kadesh-bamea 
were  not  the  same  place.  Kadesh  is  supposed 
by  M.  Chabas  to  be  the  "  Qotlesh  of  the 
country  of  the  Amaor,"  or  Amorites,  in  the 
monuments  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  U.  It  is 
depicted  as  "  on  a  hillside  with  a  stream  on 
one  side,"  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
Qodesh  of  the  Kheta  or  Hittites,  which  is 
in  a  fiat  country  beside  a  lake  (Tomkins, 
'Studies  of  the  Time  of  Abraham,'  p.  84). 
Fetched  a  compass  to  Karkaa.  Rather, 
was  deflected  in  the  direction  of  Karkaa, 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  places  here  men- 
tioned. Cf.  Num.  xxxiv,  4,  where  Karkaa 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  deflection  in  tlM 
neighbourhood  of  Asmon  is. 
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Ver.  4.— The  river  of  Eg3rpt  (see  above,  oh. 
xiii.  3).  "  Westward,  as  far  as  Efrypt,  there 
is  a  sandy,  salt,  barren,  imfniitful,  and  un- 
inhabitable waste  "  (Knobel).  The  land,  he 
adds,  is  better  near  Ga/a,  but  near  the  sea 
it  is  still  i)ure  waste.  Aad  the  goings  out  of 
that  coast  were  at  the  sea.  The  word  coast, 
derived  tJuoiisb  the  French  from  the  Latin 
costa^  signifies,  like  it,  a  side.  It  is  now 
used  only  of  the  border  formed  by  the  sea, 
but  at  an  earlier  period  it  had  a  wider 
signification.  The  Hebrew  word  is  transla- 
ted  "  border"  in  ver.  1.  The  meaning  is  that 
the  boundaiy  line  of  Judah  ran  as  far  as 
the  sea.  This  shall  he  your  south  coast. 
Or,  this  shall  be  to  you  the  southern  bound- 
ary. The  historian  here  quotes  the  direc- 
tions given  to  Moses  in  Num.  xxxiv.,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  pointing  out  that 
the  south  border  of  the  children  of  Israel 
coincided  with  tliat  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Ver.  6. — To  the  end  of  Jordan.  The  spot 
where  it  emptied  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  bay  of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost  part  of 
Jordan.  As  in  ver.  3,  the  word  here  trans- 
lated bay  is  tongue  in  the  original.  What 
is  meant  is  that  the  northern  boundary 
started  from  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
entered  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ver.  6. — Beth-hogla  (see  ch.  xviii.  19). 
It  is  still  known  as  Ain  Hadjln  or  Hajla, 
where,  says  Keil,  a  beautiful  spring  of  fresh 
and  clear  water  is  to  be  found.  The  place 
lies  about  two  miles  from  Jordan.  Beth- 
hogla  means  "the  house  of  the  partridge." 
•*  Leaving  the  probable  site  of  the  ancient 
Gilgal  and  advancing  southward  along  the 
pilgrims'  route  to  the  Jordan,  an  hour  and 
ft  quarter  brings  ns  to  the  spring  Ain 
Hajla,  in  a  small  and  well-watered  grove  " 
(Bitter).  He  adds,  "  Kobinsoo  and  Wilson 
both  recognised  in  the  name  Hajla  the 
ancient  Canaanitish  city  Beth-hogla. "  Beth- 
arabah.  Or  "the  house  of  the  Arabah  "  or 
desert.  Its  site  is  not  known  (see  ver.  61 
and  ch.  xviii.  18,  22).  The  Beth-arabah  in 
ver.  61,  however,  must  have  been  another 
place,  since  it  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judaea,  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben.  All  we 
know  of  this  stone  is  that  it  was  westward 
of  Beth-arabah.  The  boundary  of  Benjamin 
in  ch.  xviii.  is  mentioned  in  precisely  reverse 
order,  and  since  here  the  stone  was  on  the 
ascent  from  Beth-araba,  and  there  (ver.  17) 
it  is  described  as  on  the  descent  from 
GeUloth,  it  must  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  declivity.  Of  Bohan  nothing  further  is 
known.  We  must  understand  here,  as  in 
many  other  places  of  Scripture,  descendant 
by  "»on  "  (cf.  ch.  vii.  24). 

Ver.  7. — Toward  Debir.  Not  the  Debu: 
of  ch.  X.  Th«  valley  of  Achor  (see  ch.  viii.  26). 


This  is  now  the  Wady  Kelt.  Gilgal.  Keil 
says  that  this  is  not  the  (iilgal  whc-vc  th« 
IsraeUtes  first  encamped.  It  is  called 
Geliloth,  or  *'  circles, "in  ch.  xviii.  17,  where 
the  same  place  is  obviously  meant  as  here. 
The  question  is  one  of  some  diiiiculty.  If 
it  be  not  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  ch.  iv.  19, 
which  is  described  as  being  eastward  of 
Jericho,  still  less  can  it  be  Jiljihah  (see 
note  on  ch.  ix.  6)  which  was  near  Bethel, 
and  therefore  on  the  northei-n  border  of 
Benjamin.  In  that  case  the  only  supposition 
that  will  meet  the  facts  in  this  case  is  that 
Gilgal,  which  signifies  a  wheel  or  circle, 
was  the  common  name  given  to  all  the 
Israehtish  encampments.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Gilgal  of 
ch.  iv.  19  is  meant.  This  is  Ewald'sview  in 
his  '  History  of  Israel,'  ii.  245.  Adummim,  or 
"the  red  (places),"  has  been  identified  with 
Maledomim,  i.e.  Maaleh  Adummim,  or  Talat 
el  Dumm  (Conder),  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho.  Jerome  explains  it  as 
"  ascensus  ruforum  sen  rubentium  propter 
sangninem  qui  illic  crebro  a  latronibus  fun- 
ditur."  Every  one  will  at  once  call  to  mind 
the  narrative  in  St.  Luke  x. ,  which  has  no 
doubt  suggested  this  explanation.  But  at  one 
particular  point  in  the  route  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho  a  "  large  mass  of  piuplish  rock  " 
is  found  (Stanley,  •  Sinai  and  Palestine,' 
p.  424,  note).  It  was  called  "  terra  ruffa," 
•'  the  red  earth,"  from  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  and  recent  travellers  state  that  it  is 
called  the  "red  field"  still,  from  this  cause. 
Conder  tells  us  the  name  is  derived  from 
"  the  brick-red  marks  here  found  amid  a 
district  of  red  chalk  (see  also  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake  in  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Quart.  Paper, 
April,  1874).  So  Knobel  speaks,  on  the 
authority  of  numberless  travellers  of  *'  der 
rothen  Farbe  des  dortigen  gesteins."  And 
the  Quarterly  Paper  jifst  quoted  mentions 
the  "  bright  limestone  and  marl."  Which  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  Nahal, 
or  summer  torrent,  in  the  original ;  *'  the 
Wady  Kelt,  south  of  Kiha  '*  (Knobel).  The 
waters  of  En-shemesh,  or  the  fountain  of 
the  sun,  supposed  to  be  Ain  Hand,  or 
the  "  Apostles'  well,"  near  Bethany.  There 
is  an  Arak  (cave)  esh  Shems,  about  two  miles 
off.  All  these  places  have  been  identified 
on  or  near  the  pilgrims'  route  to  the  Jordan. 
Enrogel  (see  ch.  xviii.  17).  It  was  close  by 
Jerusalem,  and  was  where  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  lingered  to  gain  tidings  for  David, 
and  where  Adonijah  repaired  to  hold  the 
great  feast  when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  kingdom.  ♦'  Now  Ain  Um  ed  Deraj  in 
the  Kedron  Valley  "  (Conder).  Vandevelde 
supposes  it  to  be  Bir  Evub,  Joab's  well,  at 
the  point  where  the  Kedron  Valley  meett 
the  Gai  Hinnom.    This  seems  most  pro^ 
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ftble.  Tlie  valley  of  the  son  of  Hlnnom.  The 
word  here  for  valley  {"•J)  signifies  properly 
a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  through  which  no 
water  flows.  The  valley  of  Hinnom  has 
been  generally  taken  to  be  the  deep  valley 
running  from  west  to  east,  and  lying  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  described  by 
Tobler  as  forked  at  its  north-western  end, 
bending  to  the  southward  about  its  middle, 
and  joining  the  valley  of  Jehosbapbat  at 
its  eastern  extremity.  In  the  Quarterly 
Paper  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
f>  'T  October,  1878,  however,  it  is  contended 
t  lat  the  now  partially  filled  up  Tyropoeon 
Valley,  running  through  the  city,  is  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  demonstrated  reminds  the 
reader  somewhat  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  Euclids 
method  be  exactly  applicable  to  a  point  of 
tlii'^  kind.  The  arguments  used  are  not 
wit'hout  force,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  valley  of  Eephaim 
(see  next  note  but  one),  which,  we  learn 
from  the  sacred  historian,  was  so  placed 
that  its  extremity  coincided  with  the 
mountain  which  closed  the  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom at  its  western  side.  If  the  Tyropoeon 
Valley  answers  to  this  description,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  the  true  valley  of  Hinnom, 
but  not  otherwise.  Mr.  Birch  incorrectly 
cites  Gesenius  in  favour  of  his  theory; 
and  the  most  recent  disc-iveries  appear 
to  have  thrown  discredit  upon  it.  The 
most  weighty  argument  in  favour  of  bis 
theory  is  that  a  comparison  of  Josh.  xv. 
63  with  Judg.  i.  3—8,  leads  to  the  suppo- 
eition  tliat  Jerusalem  was  partly  in  Ben- 
jamin and  partly  in  JuJali  (see,  however. 
Neb.  xi.  30).  This  valley,  called  some- 
times Tophet,  and  sometimes,  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew,  Gehenna,  whatever  its 
situation  may  have -been,  is  conspicuous  in 
the  after  history  of  Israel.  This  deep  and 
retired  spot  was  the  seat  of  all  the  worst 
abomin.itions  of  the  idol-worship  to  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  adilicted.  BLere 
Solomon  reared  high  places  for  Moloch 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  Here  children  .were  sacri- 
ficed at  the  hideous  rites  of  that  demon- 
god  (2  Kings  xvi.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3 ; 
Jer.  vii.  31,32;  xix.  2,  4).  It  was  defiled 
by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10, 13, 14),  and  was 
looked  upon  in  later  times  as  an  abomina- 
tion (see  Jer.  xix.  13).  There  the  carcases 
oi  animals  were  cast  to  be  burned,  and 
hence  it  is  used  by  oiur  Lord  (Matt.  v.  22) 
8S  the  typo  of  the  utmost  wrath  of  God. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  there  is 
^o  fiUusion  to  Tophet  and  its  fiery  sacrifices 
in  Isa.  XXX.  33,  in  spite  of  the  dillerent 
lorm  of  Iho  word,  to  which  some  scholars, 
«.tf.,  Q«sema8,  assign  an  Aryan  rather  than 


a  Semitic  origin,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  LXX.  suspects  no  such  allusion 
there.  St.  James  alone,  beside  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels,  mentions  it  (ch.  iii.  6),  ^^  set  on 
fireoi  hell,"  or  Gehenna. 

Ver.  8. — The  south  side  of  the  Jebusite. 
Literally,  the  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  from 
(or  on)  the  south  (see  1  Kings  vi.  8 ;  vii.  39, 
margin).  Thus  Jerusalem  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  border,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.     The 
same  Is  Jerusalem.    Formerly  called  Jebus, 
from  the  Jebusites  who  dwelt  there  (Judg. 
xix.    11;  1  Chron.  xi.  4).     The  city  lay 
on    the     borders    of    Judah     and    Ben- 
jamin (see  note  on  ch.  x.  1).     The  valley 
of    the   giants.      Hebrew,    Eephaim    (see 
ch.   xii.  4).      The   word    here    translated 
valley  is  p*p^.  In  the  former  part  it  is  ''J 
(see  note  on  last  verse).    The  word  here 
used  signifies  originally  depth,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  wide  valleys  embosomed   among 
lofty  hills.     Such  were  the  valley  of  Elah 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19) ;  the  King's  Dale  (Gen. 
xiv.  17  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.    18) ;  the  valley  of 
Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  8),  of  Jezreel  (Judg,  vi. 
33).     "  The  word   Emek  shows  that  this 
was  neither  a  winter  torrent  nor  a  narrow, 
dry  ravine,  and  it  is  best  identified  with 
its    traditional    site,    the    shallow    basin 
west  of  the  watershed  south  of  Jerusalem, 
now  called  el  Bukei'a"  (Conder).    We  read 
of  tbis  valley  in  2  Samuel  v.  18,  22.    From 
these  passages  wo  may  gather  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  above  expressed,  that  the 
valley  here  meant  is  an  open  valley,  since 
only  in  such  a  valley  could  the  Philistine 
army    take   up  a  position.      It  gradually 
narrows  towards  the  south-west.     On  the 
south  it  extends  as  far  as  Bethlehem.     The 
range  of  mountains  which  he  to  the  west  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain  or  valley  of  Eephaim. 
Ver.    9. — Was    drawn.      Or,    extended. 
The  fountain  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah.    If 
these  be  identified  with  En  Etam,  as  is  done 
by  the  Rabbis  (whom  Conder  follows),  and 
if  we  suppose  it  to  have  supplied  Jerusalem 
with  water  by  the  aqueduct  which  ran  from 
a  point  south-west  of  Betlehem  to  Jerusalem, 
we  must  place  it  south  of  Bethlehem,  and 
imagine  that  the  border  ran  directly  south 
here.     Far  more  probable  is  the  notion  of 
Vaudevelde,  which  places  it  north-west  of 
Jerusalem,  at  Ain  Lifta.     Condor's  view  is 
dominated  by  the  situation  he  has  assigned 
to  Kirjath-jcarim  (see  note  on  ch.  ix.   17). 
If  the  view  there  given  in  these  notes  is 
sound,  the  border  now  ran    in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  Jerusalem  to  within 
five  miles  of  Gibeon  (see  also  note  on  oh. 
xviii.  14).     Klrjath-jearim.     See  ch.  ix.  17. 
To    thtt    authorities    mentioned    there    in 
favour  of   Eoriet  al  Enab   w«   mi^   iMld 
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Knobel,  Eitter,  and  Tristram,  in  his  last 
book,  *  Bible  Lands.'  The  view  taken  above 
corresponds  to  the  minuteness  of  detail  with 
which  the  boimdary  is  given.  To  place 
Nephtoah  sonth  of  Bethlehem  and  Kirjath- 
jearim  at  'Anna  would  make  the  boundary 
far  less  distinct. 

Ver.  10. — Compassed.  Or,  deflected  (see 
ver.  4).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
view  taken  above.  The  border  line  which 
ha  I  run  north-west  from  Jerusalem  now 
bent  backwards  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  followed  the  ridge  towards  Chesa- 
lou  (see  note  on  Ghesalon).  Mount  Seir. 
Not  the  dwelling-place  of  Esau,  afterwards 
the  country  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxjdi.  3  ; 
xxxvi.  8),  but  a  range  running  south-west- 
ward from  Kirjath-jearim,  part  of  which  is 
still  known  as  Sairah,  or  Saris.  ♦♦  auf  wel- 
chem  SarU  und  Mihsir  liegen"  (Knobel). 
Since  Kirjath-jearim  means  the  "  city  of  the 
forests,"  and  Seir  means  "hairy,"  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  name  was  given  to  the 
ridge  on  account  of  its  wooded  character. 
This  also  is  implied  by  *•  Mount  Jearim." 
The  Bide  of  Mount  Jearim.  Literally,  the 
shoulder  (see  above,  ver.  8).  Which  Is 
Ghesalon.  This  is  identified  with  Kesla,  a 
point  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  stretching 
south-west  from  Kirjath-jearim.  The  fact 
that  the  border  passed  northward  of  Ghesa- 
lon is  a  confirmation  of  the  view  taken 
above.  We  learn  from  ch.  xix.  41  (cf.  ver. 
83  of  this  chapter),  that  the  border  passed 
by  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  Shephelah, 
through  a  neighbouihood  described  in 
Conder's  Handbock  as  **an  open  com 
country."  Beth-sheniesh.  The  "  house  of 
the  sun,"  identified  with  the  modem  Ain 
(or  fountain  of)  Shems.  It  is  called  Ir- 
shemesh  in  ch.  xix.  41.  It  was  close  to  the 
border  of  the  Philistines,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
The  propinquity  to  the  Philistines  appears 
to  have  affected  the  principles  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  conduct  contrasts  most 
unfavourably  with  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kirjath-jearim.  This  was  the  more  dis- 
graceful, in  that  Beth-shemesh  (ch.  xxi.  16) 
was  a  priestly  city,  and  being  inhabited  by 
those  whose  "  lips  should  keep  knowledge," 
might  have  been  expected  to  set  a  better 
example.  It  was  required  to  furnish 
Solomon's  household  with  provisions  (1 
Kings  iv.  9),  it  witnessed  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  11 — 13; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  21)  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phihstines  at 
the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Jewish  power 
under  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18).  The 
name,  like  Baal-Gad  and  Ashtaroth-Ear- 
naim,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  pointing  to  the 
•haraoter  ot  Uu  earlj  Phmaician  worship. 


Tlmnah.  Sometimes  called  Timnath  i» 
Scripture  (see  Judg.  xiv.  1 — 6),  and  Tim- 
natha  in  oh.  xix.  43. 

Ver.  11. — Ekron.  This  important  Philis. 
tine  city  (see  ch.  xiii.  3)  lay  close  to  the 
northern  border  of  Judah.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  tribe  of  Judah  never 
succeeded  in  permanently  occupying  this 
territory,  which  only  fell  under  their  yoke 
during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
The  cities  of  the  Philistines  were,  it  is  true, 
most  of  them  captured  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  we 
soon  find  the  Philistines  once  more  in 
possession  of  them  (see  1  Sam.  v.  8 — 10). 
Northward.  The  border  turned  sharply 
northward  until  past  Ekron,  when  it  once 
more  turned  westward  until  it  reached  the 
sea. 

Ver.  12. — ^And  the  coast  thereol  See 
ch.  xiii.  23. 

Ver.  13. — And  unto  Caleb.  This  passage, 
at  least  from  ver.  15,  is  found  with  the 
slightest  possible  variation  in  Judg.  i.  It 
has  been  argued  from  the  variations  that 
the  one  passage  was  not  copied  from  the 
other,  but  that  both  were  derived  from  a 
common  document.  No  such  conclusion, 
however,  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  text. 
For  first,  the  present  narrative  deals  exclu- 
sively with  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
Caleb.  That  in  Judges,  down  to  ver.  12, 
deals  more  generally  with  the  subject,  includ- 
ing the  exploits  of  Caleb,  under  the  general 
history  of  the  progress  of  Judah.  But  from 
the  time  that  the  history  becomes  that  of 
Caleb  in  particular,  the  agreement  between 
the  two  narratives  is  verbal,  including  the 
very  unusual  word  nj^,  with  one  or 
two  most  insignificant  exceptions.    Thus 

we  have  v  H^l^  for  *»?  npn,  we  have  pv3 

for  r\r?3,  and  we  have  -IDJ^P  interpolated  in 
Judg.  i.  13,  and  Othuiel  (or  Kenaz)  is 
spoken  of  as  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb. 
But  unless  we  hold  that  it  was  a  secred 
duty  of  the  writer  in  Judges  to  reprcduce 
every  single  word  of  the  narrative  in  Joshua, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  that  can  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  writer  in  Judges 
was  not  copying  the  earlier  narrative.  The 
variations  are  such  as  would  naturally 
happen  where  a  writer  was  transferring  a 
narrative  to  his  pages  with  a  desire  to  give 
the  exact  sense  of  the  original  without  tying 
himself  to  overy  particular  word.  Since 
the  use  of  inverted  commas  has  been  intro- 
duced we  can  find  multitudes  of  instances 
where  a  writer,  when  professing  to  quote  an- 
other accurately,  has  introduced  far  more 
variations  into  his  quotation  than  are  to 
be  found  here,  where  the  writer,  though 
quoting  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  quoting  it 
correctly,  does  not  say  (hat  h«>  \f*  doing  8o 
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N<>  «no  ilonbts  that  Jt^remiah  in  ch.  xlviii. 
is  .|H"ting  Isa.  xv.,  although  the  passages 
are  uuL  verbally  coincident.  We  may  safely 
regard  this  quotation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
in  Hint  of  Judges,  as  under  all  ordinary 
laws  of  criticism  an  evidence  that  the  former 
book  was  in  existence  when  the  latter  was 
wiitten,  just  as  the  quotations  of  Deuter- 
onomy in  Joshua  may  naturally  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
was  in  existence  when  that  of  Joshua 
was  composed.  The  son  of  Jephunneh. 
(see  ch.  xiv.  6).  A  part.  Literally,  a  lot. 
Among.  Rather,  in  the  midst  of.  Our  ver- 
sion is  obscure  here.  Arba  the  father 
of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron,  (see  ch.  xiv. 
6 15).  Keil  thinks  that  he  was  the  tribe- 
father,  or  chief  (sheikh,  as  the  Arabs  would 
call  him),  of  the  children  of  Anak. 

Yer.  14.— The  three  sons  of  Anak.  This 
also  must  not  be  pressed  literally.  Possibly 
tbese  men  were  three  chiefs  of  the  Anakim. 
The  children  of  Anak.  ^yy'!  descendants, 
thus  supporting  the  view  taken  in  the  last 
note  (see  for  the  word  Gen.  xiv.  14;  xvii. 
12,  where  it  is  used  of  a  slave  born  in  the 
house). 

Ver.  16.— Klrjath-seplier  (see  note  on  ch. 
X.  38). 

Ver.  16.— And  Caleb  said  (cf.  1  Sam.  rvii. 
25 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  6). 

Ver.  17.— The  brother  of  Caleb.  The 
Hebrew  does  not  inform  us  whether  Othniel 
or  Kenaz  were  Caleb's  brother.  But  the 
fact  (see  note  on  ch.  xiv.  6)  that  Caleb  was 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  leads  to  the  idea  that 
the  latter  is  meant.  Othniel  was  a  valiant 
and  capable  commander,  as  we  learn  from 
Judg.  iii.  9. 

Ver.  18. — As  she  came  to  him.  Whether 
the  bridal  procession  of  the  later  Jews  were 
already  in  existence  or  not,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show.  A  field.  The  narrative 
in  Judges  has  "  the  field,"  meaning  the 
particular  field  mentioned  in  the  passage. 
Lighted  off.  Or,  sank  down;  spoken  of 
gradual  motion,  as  of  the  nail  which,  when 
smitten  by  Jael  into  Sisera's  temples,  went 
down  into  the  ground.  So  Knobel.  Our 
translation  renders  it  "  fastened  "  there, 
which  is  hardly  the  meaning.  This  word 
has  been  a  difficulty  to  translators.  The 
LXX.  renders  Ifiorjaev  U  toT)  ovovy  and  the 
Vulgate  still  more  strangely,  "  Suspiravit, 
ut  sedebat  in  asino."  The  LXX.  seems  to 
have  read  pVH  for  H^'H.  The  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  render  as  our  version.  What 
wouldest  thou  7  Or,  what  is  the  matter  t 
Literally,  What  to  thee  f  Achsah's  conduct 
surprised  Caleb.  It  was  probably  accom- 
panied by  an  imploring  gesture,  and  oo- 
enrred  before  she  had  reached  the  house  of 


Othniel,  who  no  doubt  had  come  to  meet 
her;  or  possibly,  according  to  the  later 
Oriental  custom,  had  escorted  her  the  whole 
way.  A  blessing  (see  2  Kin^s  v.  15 ;  also 
Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27).  The  use 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  '  *  gift "  comes 
from  the  fact  that  to  ^ /ess  is  to  bestow  bene- 
fits upon  the  person  blessed  (see  Deut.  xxviii. 
1—6,  11,  12). 

Ver.  19.  —  A  southland.  Hebrew,  the 
southland.  The  word  Negeb  signifies  dry 
(see  note  on  Negeb,  ch.  x.  40).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  became  the  word  for 
south,  because  the  south  of  Palestine  was 
an  arid  tract.  Therefore  Achsah  must  be 
understood  as  saying,  '*  Thou  hast  given 
me  a  dry  country,  give  me  also  a  reser- 
voir of  water."  The  Vulgate  translates 
Negeb  twice  over,"  australem  et  arentem" 
(arentem  only  Judg.  i.  15).  The  LXX. 
translates  both  Negeb  and  Gulloth  as  proper 
names.  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Judges 
Negeb  is  translated  "south,"  and  Gulloth 

appears  as  Xi'rpwffiv,  as  if  from  TrPi  to  re- 
move. Nothing  can  more  clearly  show 
that  the  LXX.  translation  is  the  work  of 

different  hands.  Springs  of  water.  Trpi 
akin  to  our  well  and  the  German  quelle,  and 

derived  from  P?3  to  roll,  from  the  circular 
motion  observable  in  springs,  as  also  from 
the  rolling  of  waves.  The  Chaldee  renders 
the  house  of  irrigation  {^1P^  ri"'!).  Knobel 
translates  reservoirs.  The  upper  springs 
and  the  lower  springs  (see  note  on  Debir, 
ch.  X.  38). 

Ver.  20. — This  is  the  inheritance.  The 
territory  of  Judah  is  divided  into  four  pails, 
in  the  summary  which  follows:  the  "  south," 
the  "valley,"  the  "mountains,"  and  the 
"  wilderness."  Tribe.  Here  Ht^D  (see  note 
ch.  xiii.  29). 

Ver.  21. — Coast.  Rather,  border  {eee  note 
ver.  4).  Southward.  The  term  here  used 
(see  above,  ver.  19)  for  "  south  "  is  the  one 
which  has  the  signification  of  dryness.  It 
is,  however,  occasionally  used  in  a  less 
strict  sense,  as  in  ch.  xix.  24.  Though  the 
south  country  was  in  the  main  an  arid  region, 
yet  its  intersecticHi  by  numerous  wadys, 
with  their  attendant  streams,  provided  fer- 
tile spots  at  intervals,  where  the  traveller 
might  rest,  cattle  might  be  watered,  and 
com  and  other  produce  raised.  The  only 
places  of  any  importance  in  Scripture 
history  mentioned  here  are  Beersheba  (see 
Gen.  xxi.  31),  and  Hormah  (sec  Num.  xiv.  46 ; 
xxi.  3  ;  and  cf.  ch.  xii.  14  ;  xix.  4 ;  and  Judg. 
i.  17).  This  last  passage  explains  why  the 
city  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Simeon 
as  well  as  Judah,  and  is  another  instance  ol 
the  remarkable    accuracy  of   ovr   aathoCi 
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Ziklag  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
it  was  given  to  him  by  Aohish,  king  of  Gath, 
in  whose  possession  it  therefore  was  at  that 
time.  It  was  burnt  by  the  roving  bands  of 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1). 

Ver.  22. — Their  villages  (see  note  oh.  xiii. 
88). 

Ver.  22. — ^Kinali.  Knobel  suggests  that 
this  was  the  city  of  the  Kenites,  a  suppo- 
sition which  derives  some  support  from 
Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam.  xv.  6. 

Ver.  24, — Telem.  This  is  identifiea  by 
Knobel  with  the  Telaim  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  4.  Couder,  in  his  '  Handbook,' 
supports  this  view,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  place. 

Ver.  29. — lim.  The  Alexandrian  version 
of  LXX.  has  'Aveii.1  here.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  city  was  named  after  the  Avim  (see  note 
on  oh.  xiii.  4).  If  we  take  the  reading  in  the 
text  we  must  interpret  by  ruins  (see  note  on 
Ai,  ch.  vii.  2). 

Ver.  32. — Aln,  Rimmon  (see  ch.  xix.  7; 
1  Cijron.  iv.  32  ;  Neh.  xi.  29).  More  likely 
the  name  of  one  place  Ain-Pdinmon,  the 
founfaln  of  the  god  liimmon.  For  Eimmon 
see  2  Kings  v.  18.  The  word  signifying 
eye,  or  fountain,  is  written  indifferently 
Ain  or  En  in  our  version  (see  En-shemesh 
»nd  En-rogel  in  this  chapter).  Eimmon 
JM  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  10  as  "  south 
of  Jerusalem."  Now  Umm  er-Rumamin 
(Conder). 

Ver.  32.  Twenty-nine.  There  is  another 
of  the  very  common  errors  of  numbers  here. 
The  actual  number  is  tbiity-six.  The  error 
16  as  old  as  the  LXX.  version. 

Ver.  33.  The  valley,  n^??:^^  (see  nol« 
CD  ch.  ix.  1;  X.  40).  This  was  the  fertile 
part  of  Judah,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  rich 
plain  which  has  been  described  as  extending 
northward  as  fair  as  Carmel.  It  was  *'  re- 
nowned for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers'* 
(Delitzsch).  With  the  exception  of  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  border  towns  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (ch.  xix.  41 ;  Judg.  xiii.  25),  famous  in 
the  history  of  Samson  (see  Judg.  xiii. — xvi.), 
and  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xi.  10;  Neh.  xi. 
29,  the  cities  remarkable  in  history  have 
been  noticed  already.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  cities  of  the  Philiptines  were 
included  in  this  list.  But  the  Philistines, 
save  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, retained  their  independence,  and  in 
earlier  and  later  times  alike  even  encroached 
upon  tlie  Jewish  territory  (see  1  Sam.  xiii. 
6  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18 ;  and  note  on  ver.  11). 

Ver.  44. — Mareshah.  One  of  Rehoboam's 
fortified  cities  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  Here  Asa 
met  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  or  Cushite,  and 
overthrew  him   (2    Chron.   xir.   9).     Here 


lived  the  prophet  who  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jehoshaphat's  navy  (2  Chron.  xx.  37. 
See  also  Micah  i.  15).  Now  Marash,  close 
to  Beit-Jibrin  or  Eleutheropohs  (Tristram, 
Conder).  If  it  be  the  same  as  Moresheth- 
Gath  in  Micah  i.  14,  this  adds  additional 
probability  to  the  identification  of  Gath 
with  Beit-Jibrin  (see  note  on  ch.  xiii.  3). 

Ver.  45. — Ekron,  with  her  towns  and  her 
vUlages.  Literally,  her  daughters  and  her 
farm-hamlets  (see  note  on  ch.  xiii.  28).  These 
cities  of  the  Philistines  had,  like  Gibeon, 
daughter-cities  dependent  on  them,  and 
must  therefore  have  been,  like  Gibeon, 
"  great  cities  as  the  royal  cities  "  (ch.  x.  2). 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  come  under 
regal  government  till  later  times  (cf.  1  Sam. 
V.  8,  11,  with  1  Sam.  xxvii  2).  "  Around  it 
(Gezer)  and  along  the  sides  were  distributed 
a  series  of  small  isolated  centres  of  agglome- 
ration. .  .  .  This  disposition  to  scatter  itself, 
of  which  Gezer  surely  does  not  offer  us  the 
only  specimen,  explains  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  BiblicMl  phrase,  *  the  city  and  her 
daughters'"  (Pal.  Expl.  Fund,  Quart.  Paper, 
Jan.,  1874).  This  explanation,  however,  is 
doubtful  (see  ch.  ix.  17).  According  to 
Knobel,  this  passage  cannot  have  been 
written  by  the  Elohist,  because  he  confines 
himself  to  the  description  of  the  cities  the 
Israehtes  actually  possessed.  Why  a  later 
writer,  writing  presumably  when  Israel's 
fortunes  were  at  a  lower  ebb,  should  have 
added  a  description  of  the  territory  Israel 
did  not  possess,  he  does  not  explain. 

Ver.  48. — The  mountains.  Compare  the 
expression,  "the  hill  country  of  Judroa  "  (rn 
dpeiiy,  the  same  as  here  in  the  LXX.), 
Luke  i.  65.  It  extends  northwards  from  near 
Debir  to  Jerusalem,  attaining  at  Hebron  a 
height  of  about  2,700  feet.  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country  are  vividly 
described  in  Deut.  viii.  7,  8.  Dean  Stanley 
('  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  p.  100)  descants  on 
the  home-hke  character  of  the  scenery  and 
vegetation  to  an  Englishman,  and  remarks 
on  the  contrast  between  the  life,  activity, 
and  industry  displayed  there,  as  contrasted 
with  the  desolation  of  the  greater  part  of 
Palestine.  A  later  traveller,  who  would  not, 
of  course,  be  so  struck  with  the  resemblance 
to  English  scenery,  speaks  of  the  fertility  of 
the  ground  as  a  matter  of  possibility,  rather 
than  of  fact.  Tlie  rocky  soil,  when  broken 
up  by  the  combined  influences  of  heat, 
rain,  and  frost,  is,  like  the  soil  of  other 
rocky  districts  extremely  susceptible  of 
cultivation  when  1  lid  cut  in  terraces. 
He  remarks  how  tlio  signs  of  ancient 
cultivation  in  this  manner  are  to  be  seen  ou 
all  sides,  and  laments  the  misrule  which 
has  converted  the  "  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  "  into  a  wilderness  (see  Bartlett, 
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•Egypt  and  Palestine,'  ch.  xix.,  and  note 
on  ch.  X.  40).  Tlie  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  Jews,  now  asserting  their  ancient 
greatness  in  statesmanship,  literature,  and 
art  in  erery  country  in  the  civilised  world, 
to  return  to  their  own  land.  Not  till  then, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
XXXV.  be  fulfilled,  and  "  the  desert  rejoice, 
and  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose, 
while  waters  break  out  in  the  wilderness 
and  streams  in  the  desert,  the  parched 
ground  becoming  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
land  springs  of  water." 

Ver.  61. — Glloh.  Perhaps  the  city  of 
Ahithophel. 

Ver.  55. — Maon,  Carmel,  and  Zlph.  These, 
as  Dean  Stanley  reminds  us  ('  Sinai  and 
Palestine,'  p.  101),  still  retain  unaltered 
their  old  names.  •*  That  long  line  of  hills 
was  the  beginning  of  the  *  hill  country  of 
Judsea,'  and  when  we  began  to  ascend  it 
the  first  answer  to  our  inquiries  after  the 
route  told  us  that  it  was  *  Carmel,'  on  which 
Nabal  fed  his  flocks,  and  close  below  its  long 
rar.ges  was  the  hill  and  ruins  of  Ziph," 
close  above  the  hill  of  Maon.  Wilson 
also  ('  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  i.  380)  makes 
the  same  remark.  Maon  is  to  be  remem- 
bered as  David's  hiding  -  place  from  the 
enmity  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24 — 26), 
and  as  the  home  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2). 
Carmel  (not  the  famous  mountain  of  that 
name)  meets  us  again  in  the  history  of  Saul 
and  of  David  (1  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  xxv.  2,  5,  7, 
40).  The  neighbourhood  of  Ziph  was  also 
one  of  David's  hiding-places,  and  is  described 
as  a  "  wilderness  "  in  which  there  was  a 
••  wood  "  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  19 ;  xxvi.  1,  2. 
See  also  the  prologue  to  Psa.  liv.  Another 
Ziph  is  mentioned  in  ver.  24. 

Ver.  60. — Kirjatli  Baal  Before  these 
words  the  LXX.  insert  the  names  of  eleven 
more  cities,  among  which  Tekoah  and 
Bethlehem  are  included.  For  the  former 
see  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6 ;  xx.  20. 
The  prophet  Amos  was  one  of  its  herdsmen 
(Amos  i.  1).  We  learn  from  1  Maccab.  ix.  33, 
&c.,  that  it  was  near  Jordan,  and  had  a 
waste  district  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  been 
identified  with  Teku'a,  two  hours  south  of 
Bethlehem.  Of  Bethlehem  itself,  the  home 
of  Rutli  and  David,  the  birthplace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  But  the 
incidents  related  concerning  Bethlehem  in 
Judg.  xvii,,  xix.  (which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  author  of  the  book  had  special 
information  about  Bethlehem),  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  lead  us  to 
•uppose  that  the  verse  inserted  here  by  the 
LXX.  is  genuine,  iiuM  Bethlehem  was,  in 


early  times,  a  town  of  suflficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  in  a  list  like  this,  and  that  its 
omission  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  due  to  the 
mistake  of  some  transcriber. 

Ver.  61.— The  wilderness.  "ISip-.  This 
was  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah, 
bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  David 
took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (Psa. 
Ixiii.  1),  and  here  St.  John  the  Baptist  pre- 
pared the  way  of  Christ.  It  is  described 
by  Tristram  ('  Land  of  Israel,*  p.  197)  as  "  a 
wilderness,  but  no  desert."  Herbage  is  to 
be  found  there,  but  no  trees,  no  signs  of 
the  cultivation  formerly  bestowed  upon  the 
hill  country  (see  above,  ver.  48).  And  the 
fewness  of  the  cities  in  early  times  is  a  proof 
that  its  character  has  not  been  altered  by 
time.  The  hills,  says  Canon  Tristram,  are 
of  a  "peculiar  desolate  tameness,"  and  are 
intersected  by  the  traces  of  winter  water- 
courses, seaming  the  sides  of  the  monotonous 
round-topped  hills.  Other  writers  describe 
this  country  in  less  favourable  terms,  deny- 
ing it  even  the  scanty  herbage  found  there 
by  Canon  Tristram. 

Ver.  62.— The  city  of  Salt  Probably  neat 
the  valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii.  13  ;  2  Kings 
xiv.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12),  which  must 
have  been  near  the  border  of  Edom,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  note 
on  ch.  iii.  16).  En-gedt  The  "fountain 
of  the  kid."  Here  David  took  refuge  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  This  place,  now  Ain 
Jidy,  is  situated  in  •'  a  plain  or  slope  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent  from  north  to 
south  "  (Tristram,  •  Land  of  Israel,'  p.  281). 
Here  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hazezou 
Tamar,  or  "  the  felling  of  the  palm  trees  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  are  to  be  found,  a  city  perhaps 
'*  the  oldest  in  the  world,"  may  still  be  seen. 
"  The  cluster  of  camphire "  (or  rather  of 
henna,  the  plant  with  which  Oriental  women 
stained  their  nails — Cant.  i.  14)  may  still  be 
found  there,  and  its  perennial  torrent  dashes 
still  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  later  times 
than  those  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Essenes 
planted  their  head-quarters  here. 

Ver.  63. — As  for  the  Jehusites.  This 
passage,  compared  with  Judg.  i.  8,  21,  and 
2  Sam.  v.  6,  implies  that  the  people  of  Judah 
took  and  set  on  fire  the  lower  city,  but  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  stronghold  of  Zion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites  (see  note  on  ch. 
X.  1).  Origen  and  Theodoret  see  in  the 
Jebusites  the  type  of  the  nominal  members 
of  Christ's  Church,  who  are  not  His  disciples 
indeed.  The  former  refers  to  Matt.  xiii.  25. 
Unto  this  day.  A  clear  proof  that  this 
book  was  written  before  David  became  kin|^ 
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HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  1 — 63. — The  inheritance  of  Judah,  This  chapter  does  not  suggest  mnch 
matioi  for  homiletic  treatment.  The  chief  points  to  be  noticeil  are  (1)  the  falfihnent 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Judah  uttered  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 12), 
due  no  doubt  originally  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Judah  for  gentleness  and  justice 
above  all  his  brethreu  except  Joseph  ;  (2)  the  picture  of  filial  and  parental  affection 
in  the  family  of  Caleb,  as  evinced  by  the  manner  in  which  Achsah  made  lier  request, 
and  the  readiness  with  wliich,  being  a  reasonable  one,  it  was  granted ;  (3)  the  valour 
of  Othuiel,  fitting  him  for  his  future  eminence  as  a  deliverer  and  judge  of  Israel; 
and  (4)  the  want  of  faith,  noticed  more  particularly  elsewhere,  which,  while  cities  of 
Buch  importance  as  are  here  enumerated  had  been  given  by  God  into  the  hand  of 
Judah,  this  tribe  did  not  appropriate  to  itself  the  promise,  and  the  Philistine  cities 
became  the  sorest  thorns  in  their  sides  of  all  their  surrounding  enemies.  We  may 
add  (5)  that  Caleb's  behaviour  to  Achsah  supplies  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  text, 
**  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
■hall  your  heavenly  Father  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  "  (Matt.  vii.  11). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  16 — 19. — Fulness  of  blessing.  Achsah  had  something  of  her  father's  spirit 
in  her — ambitious,  vigorous,  resolute,  quick  to  seize  the  present  opportunity. 
Having  so  lately  won  his  own  suit  Caleb  could  scarcely  deny  her  lier's.  Through 
the  simple,  Oriental  form  of  this  narrative  we  see  the  working  of  deep  and  universal 
principles  of  human  life.  Let  us  regard  it  as  suggestive  of  that  restless  craving  of 
our  nature  which  can  find  satisfaction  only  in  the  reahsation  of  the  higher  good. 

I.  Nature's  craving.  Achsah  covets  a  prize  that  is  as  yet  beyond  her  reach. 
**  Give  me  a  blessing.  Thou  hast  given  me  a  south  (dry,  barren)  land ;  give  me 
also  springs  of  water."  How  expressive  is  this  of  that  yearning  of  the  heart  by 
virtue  of  which  it  cannot  rest  content  with  present  possessions,  but  is  ever  reaching 
forth  towards  something  more,  a  richer  inheritance,  a  completer  blcBsing,  the  perfect 
filling  up  of  its  capacity,  the  sense  of  absolute  blessedness.  1.  There  is  an  aypetite 
in  the  soul  of  man  which  is  not  only  insatiable  but  often  becomes  more  intense  the 
more  it  is  fed  with  finite  gratifications.  What  is  the  meaning  of  life's  restless  toil 
and  endeavour,  and  the  perpetual  craving  for  some  new  form  of  excitement  in  the 
giddy  round  and  dance  of  pleasure  ?  It  simply  shows  what  power  there  is  in 
earthly  good  to  awaken  hopes  and  longings  that  it  cannot  gratify,  to  quicken  an 
appetite  that  it  cannot  appease.  It  is  not  enlargement  of  possession,  the  conquering 
of  fair  kingdoms  either  of  knowledge,  or  wealtib,  or  social  distinction,  or  means  of 
enjoyment,  that  can  bring  contentment  to  the  soul.  This  will  only  feed  its  discon- 
tent unless  other  conditions  are  suppUed.  Man  has  that  within  him  which  spurns 
all  his  attempts  to  satisfy  it  thus.  It  is  the  mark  of  his  essential  greatness  that  he 
is  conscious  of  a  hunger  which  no  earth-grown  food  can  satisfy,  a  thirst  which 
earthly  streams  cannot  slake, "  an  aching  void  the  world  can  never  fill."  Study  the 
facts  of  your  own  consciousness.  The  day-dreams  of  your  imagination  and  your 
heart  have  never  been  reahsed.  Many  a  pleasant  prospect  has  proved  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert.  Many  a  fondly-cherished  purpose  has  been  Uko  a  river  that 
loses  itself  in  the  sand.  Many  a  stay  in  which  you  trusted  has  been  but  as  a  reed 
that  breaks  and  wounds  the  hand  that  leans  upon  it.  The  world  has  not  satisfied 
you.  Your  feUow-creatures  have  not  satisfied  you.  You  have  least  of  all  been 
satisfied  from  yourself.  Amid  the  happiest  arrangement  of  circumstances  you  dream 
of  one  that  is  better.  Rich  as  your  earthly  inheritance  maybe,  there  are  timeswhen 
it  Kpems  dry  and  barren  to  you,  and,  like  Achsah,  you  crave  for  something  more, 
(2)  When  this  appetite  lifts  itself  up  consciously  to  the  higher  level,  fixes  itself 
upon  the  spiritual  good,  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  new  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We 
come  here  to  an  altogether  peculiar  and  distinctive  element  of  feeling.  The  mere 
experience  of  the  ungatisfactoriness  of  all  other  kinds  of  good  does  not  of  itself 
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prepare  meTi  to  peek  after  the  joys  of  faith.  God  said  to  His  sense-bonnd  people  in 
the  prophetic  age,  "  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  greatness  of  thy  way,  yet  saidst  thou 
not,  There  is  no  hope"  ^Isa.  Ivii.  10).  Their  vain  carnal  life  disappointed  them, 
but  they  did  not  repent  oi  it  They  were  wearied  in  it,  disgusted  with  it,  and  still 
they  clung  to  it.  They  hoped  on  notwithstanding  the  blighting  and  withering  of 
all  their  hopes.  How  true  to  human  nature  and  human  experience  in  every  age  I 
The  carnal  appetite  will  never  resolve  itself  into  the  spiritual.  They  are  essentially 
different  things,  and  point  to  essentially  different  causes.  The  long  series  of  life's 
disappointments  may  be  gathered  up  at  last  into  one  sad,  deep  sigh  of  conscious 
emptiness  and  weariness — "  All  is  vanity,"  &c.  But  does  it  necessarily  assume  the 
form  and  tone  of  an  upward  yearning  for  "  the  things  that  are  above  "  ?  Nay,  there 
is  no  saving  virtue  in  the  mere  groans  of  a  discontented  heart.  One  dare  not  place 
much  confidence  even  in  deathbed  confessions  of  the  vanity  of  the  world.  The 
attraction  earthwards  may  have  ceased,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  attraction  heaven- 
wards to  take  its  place.  The  Ughts  of  earth  may  be  growing  dim,  but  there  is  no 
soul- captivating  view  of  brightening  Ughts  that  shine  along  the  eternal  shore ; 
natural  desire  fails,  but  there  is  no  longing  for  the  pure  satisfactions  of  a  higher  and 
a  better  sphere.  So  that  it  is  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  spiritual  history  of  a 
man,  happen  when  it  will,  when  he  first  begins  distinctly  to  reach  forth  towards  the 
heavenly  and  Divine.  He  becomes  a  **  new  creature  "  when  there  is  thus  awakened 
within  him  the  aspiration  of  a  pure  and  holy  life  that  he  has  never  known  before. 
The  appetite  of  his  being  has  taken  a  new  direction,  assumed  an  altogether  new 
character.  He  hungers  for  the  "bread  of  life,"  and  thirsts  for  the  "river  of  the 
water  of  life  " — "  hungers  after  righteousness,"  and  "  thirsts  for  the  hving  God." 

II.  Its  true  satisfaction.  Achsah's  request  is  immediately  granted.  She 
receives  from  her  father  a  completed  "  blessing  " — the  richer  land  added  to  the 
poorer  to  supplement  its  deficiency.  1.  Ood  is  ever  ready  to  respond  to  every  pure 
aspiration  of  our  nature.  He  who  '*  opens  His  hand  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing  "  will  never  disregard  the  cry  of  His  supphant  children.  Every 
true  spiritual  desire  of  which  we  are  conscious  contains  in  itself  the  pledge  of  its 
own  fulfilment.  2.  Christ  is  Ood's  answer  to  the  souVs  deepest  craving.  In  Him 
is  the  fulness  of  all  satisfying  good.  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  hfe  "  (John  iv.  14).  In  Him  we  find  the 
rest  of  absolute  contentment.  3.  The  joy  of  the  higher  life  that  Christ  gives 
deepens  and  purifies  every  natural  joy.  As  the  "  upper  springs "  feed  the  '*  nether," 
80  when  He  has  conferred  on  us  the  Diviner  good  we  discern  a  richer  meaning  and 
worth  in  the  inferior  good. 

"  Our  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 
Of  every  precious  thing." 

AU  that  is  naturally  fair  and  pleasant  upon  earth  becomes  invested  with  a  new 
charm,  and  in  that  which  before  seemed  barren  and  profitless  there  are  opened  to  u« 
unexpected  fountains  of  delight. 

"  We  thirst  for  springs  of  heavenly  life, 
And  here  all  day  they  rise." 

w. 

Vera  1-6 — 19. — The  story  of  Achsah.  I.  Love  is  the  strongest  motive  of 
CONDUCT.  As  Otliniel  was  nephew  to  Caleb,  and  therefore  must  have  known 
Aclisah,  it  is  probahio  that  he  accepted  the  challenge  to  seize  Kirjath-sepher  from 
motives  of  real  affection  for  the  daughter  of  Caleb.  God  has  providentially  arranged 
that  human  love  should  serve  as  a  help  for  the  performance  of  difficult  tasks.  Chris- 
tianity appropriates  and  consecrates  the  emotion  of  love  by  dirocting  it  to  Christ. 
Love  is  worthless  when  it  will  not  encounter  danger  and  attempt  hard  tasks.  The 
highest  human  affection  is  shown  not  in  mere  pleasing  emotions,  but  in  sacrifice 
and  toil. 

II.  Husbands  and  wives  should  exercise  mutual  confidence.    Achsah  first 
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consults  her  husband  and  then  proffers  her  request  to  her  father.  Though  husbands 
and  wives  have  separate  spheres  of  duty,  each  should  be  interested  in  that  of  the 
other.  There  should  be  no  secrets  between  them.  They  should  learn  to  act  as  one 
in  important  questions.  True  sympathy  will  be  shown  in  questions  of  conduct  and 
choice,  not  merely  in  circumstances  of  trouble. 

III.  The  desire  of  earthly  conveniences  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  Achsah 
cannot  be  accused  of  covetousness.  Her  request  was  reasonable.  If  we  do  not 
put  earth  in  the  place  of  heaven,  nor  grasp  for  ourselves  what  is  due  to  others,  nor 
forget  duty  and  generosity  in  greed  and  self-seeking,  the  attempt  to  improve  our 
condition  in  the  world  is  natural  and  right. 

IV.  Childuen  should  combine  confidence  with  submission  in  their  conduct 
TO  their  parents.  Achsah  is  an  example  of  this  combination.  She  shows  con- 
fidence in  making  her  request.  She  shows  submission  in  alighting  off  her  ass  and 
asking  the  favour  firom  her  father  as  a  "  blessing."  Eeverence  and  humility  are 
always  becoming,  but  slavish  fear  is  a  proof  either  of  the  tyrannous  character  of  the 
parent,  or  of  the  mean  nature  of  the  child.  Confidence  joined  to  submission  con- 
stitutes the  right  attitude  of  Christians  in  approaching  their  heavenly  Father  (Eom. 
viii.  16). 

V.  No  earthly  blessing  is  PERFECT  IN  ITSELF.  The  Southland  is  of  little  use 
without  the  springs  of  water.  In  every  condition  of  life  we  feel  the  need  of  some- 
thing more  to  give  us  satisfaction.  Wealth  generates  the  hunger  for  greater  wealth. 
As  the  field  is  barren  without  the  waters  of  heaven,  so  any  earthly  inheritance  is 
profitless  to  us  unless  there  are  added  the  showers  of  spiritual  blessings  (1  Tim.  iv. 
8).— W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  63. — Invincible  Jehttsites,  The  failure  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  conquer  the 
Jebusites  is  illustrative  of  the  failures  men  too  commonly  encounter  in  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  aims  of  Hfe. 

I.  No  MAN  PERFECTLY  SUCCEEDS  IN  THE  TASK  OF  HIS  LIFE.  If  a  man  Is  Satisfied 
that  he  has  accompUshed  all  his  aims,  this  is  a  proof  that  those  aims  were  low.  We 
are  bound  to  aim  at  the  highest  though  we  never  reach  it.  The  most  successful 
life  is  still  a  broken  life.  Like  the  rainbow  with  half  the  arch  melted  away,  Hke 
the  waterfall  blown  into  mist  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  like  the  bird's  song  cut 
short  by  the  storm,  life's  work  ends  ragged  and  unfinished.  When  failure  arises 
fi*om  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  we  are  free  from  blame  if  we  have  laboured  our  best 
at  it.  But  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  our  indolence,  cowardice,  and  culpable  weak- 
ness. Only  Christ  has  perfectly  succeeded  (John  xvii.  4).  We  need  a  higher  view 
of  the  requirements  of  duty,  a  deeper  conviction  of  our  own  past  failure,  more  trust 
in  God's  power  to  help  us»  more  consecration  of  soul  and  earnest,  self-sacrificing 
effort. 

IL  No  Christian  while  in  this  world  perfectly  succeeds  in  expelling 
HIS  SINS.  The  Christian  life  is  a  warfare  with  sin.  Though  God  pardons  sin 
immediately  on  our  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  gives  us  grace  with  which 
to  conquer  it.  He  requires  us  to  fight  against  it.  The  war  is  not  decided  by  one 
battle.  It  is  a  Ufe-long  conflict.  He  who  claims  to  have  completely  conquered  is 
deceiving  himself  (1  John  i.  8).  This  is  a  fact,  but  one  to  cause  shame,  for  it  is  not 
a  physical  necessity.  We  ought  to  conquer  aU  sin,  and  in  Christ  we  have  the 
means  for  this  perfect  victory. 

III.  The  CONQUEST  of  the  world  for  Christ  is  slow.  The  Jebusites  were 
not  completely  subdued  till  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7).  Christian  mission 
work  proceeds  slowly.  Strongholds  of  sin,  of  heathenism,  of  unbelief,  of  worldli- 
ness  still  seem  invincible.  (1)  This  fact  should  not  shake  our  faitli  in  the  truth  of 
Christ,  for  it  was  predicted  while  ultimate  triumph  was  promised  (Matt.  xiii.  31, 
32).  (2)  It  should  convince  us  of  our  own  want  of  faithfulness.  Christ  has  en- 
trusted the  extension  of  His  gospel  to  His  Church.  It  is  to  the  shame  of  the  Church 
that  she  is  so  remiss  in  carrying  out  her  great  mission. 

IV.  No   EARTHLY   INHERITANCE     IS  WITHOUT     ITS    DISADVANTAGES.        Canaan    WaS 

not  paradise.    The  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  also  brought  forth  thorns  and 
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briars.  Jerusalem,  the  fatnre  capital  of  the  land,  was  the  last  place  to  b«  eubdued. 
So  we  find  something  amiss  in  the  very  core  of  life.  This  is  owing  (1)  partly  to 
our  failure  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  world,  and  (2)  partly  to  the  fact  that  God 
has  given  us  natures  too  great  for  any  earthly  satisfaction.  Therefore  we  must 
expect  disappointment  here.  The  perfect  inheritance  is  reserved  for  the  next 
world.— W.  F.  A. 

V'er.  63. — Failure.  We  have  here  the  first  hint  of  the  incompleteness  of  Is/ael's 
conquest  of  the  land.  The  effects  of  this  failui-e  fully  to  carry  out  the  Divine  com- 
mand in  the  extermination  of  the  heathen  were  very  manifest  afterwards  in  the 
moral  and  social  life  of  the  people.  *'  Their  whole  subsequent  history,  down  to  the 
captivity,  was  coloured  by  the  wars,  by  the  customs,  by  the  contagion  of  Phoeniciau 
and  Canaanite  rites,  to  which,  for  good  or  evil,  they  were  henceforth  exposed " 
(Stanley).  "  They  could  not  take  Jerusalem."  The  reason  lay  in  themselves. 
The  fault  was  their  own.  They  had  not  enough  faith,  and  of  the  courage  that 
springs  from  faith.  If  they  had  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  their  great  leader  in  them 
they  would  not  thus  have  quailed  before  their  foes,  or  left  the  work  half  finished. 
The  historic  fact  finds  its  analogue  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  men. 

It  suggests — I.  The  feebleness  that  is  the  result  of  faithlessness.  Want 
of  power  is  in  various  ways  coupled  in  Scripture  with  want  of  faith.  There  were 
times  when  Christ  could  not  do  mighty  works  among  the  people  *'  because  of  their 
nnbehef"  (Matt.  xiii.  58;  Mark  vi.  6).  The  disciples  could  not  cure  the  lunatic 
child  "because  of  their  unbeUef"  (Matt.  xvii.  20).  Peter  could  no  longer  walk  on 
the  water  when  he  began  to  doubt  (Matt.  xiv.  31).  As  the  Jews  '*  could  not  enter 
in  "  to  the  land  of  promise  '*  because  of  their  imbehef,"  so  may  we  fail  to  secure  our 
inheritance  in  God's  everlasting  rest  (Heb.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  1 — 14).  These  examples 
suggest  that  faithlessness  is  wealmess,  inasmuch  as  (1)  it  severs  the  soul  from  the 
Divine  fountain  of  strength  ;  (2)  it  obsciures  the  soul's  vision  of  those  spiritual 
reahties  which  are  the  inspiration  of  all  high  and  holy  endeavour ;  (3)  it  robs  the 
soul  of  all  firm  standing  in  the  hope  of  the  eternal  future.  That  must  be  a  source 
of  fatal  weakness  to  a  man  which  thus  disconnects  him  from  the  higher  interests  of 
his  being  and  leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  things  "  seen  and  temporal."  *'  All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  To  him  that  beheveth  not,  nothing,  great  or 
good,  is  possible  in  this  world. 

II.  The  ell  effects  of  such  moral  feebleness.  The  results  of  Israeri 
failure  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  are  typical  of  conditions  only  too  common  in 
the  moral  life  of  men.  The  delay  it  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  State — 
politically,  ecclesiastically ;  the  perpetual  unrest ;  the  national  disgrace  ;  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  national  life  by  the  contagion  of  idolatry  ;  tlie  reproach  cast  on  the 
name  of  Jehovah  among  the  nations— all  these  have  their  resemblance  in  the 
penalties  of  moral  failure. 

1.  Personal  dishonour.  When  a  man  has  not  the  courag  to  face  and  combat 
the  evils  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  or  that  confront  him  in  the  world  without,  he 
generally  falls  into  the  shame  of  some  kind  of  base  compromise.  He  deals  sophis- 
tically  with  his  own  conscience,  suppresses  the  nobler  impulses  of  his  nature,  behes 
the  essential  principles  of  his  rehgious  faith,  disowns  the  bond  of  his  allegiance  to 
Christ.     No  greater  dishonour  possible  to  a  man  than  this. 

2.  Spiritual  degeneracy.  As  an  enfeebled  body  is  liable  to  the  infection  of 
disease,  so  moral  laxity  leaves  men  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  Corrupting  influences 
reachly  take  effect  upon  them.  The  gates  are  open,  the  sentinel  is  asleep,  no  wonder 
the  foe  enters  and  takes  possession  of  the  citadel.  '*  From  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away,"  &c.  (Matt.  xiii.  12). 

3.  /Exaggeration  of  ojjposing  difficulties.  The  sense  of  moral  weakness  ard 
falseness  conjures  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  duty  or  endeavour  that  do  not  really 
exist  High  moral  excellence  seems  impossible  to  him  who  is  content  to  grovtl 
The  faithless  heart  always  •*  sees  a  Hon  in  the  way." 

•*The  wise  and  active  conquer  diflBoulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.    Sloth  and  follj 
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Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  danger, 
And  make  the  impossibilities  they  fear." 

4.  Defective  witness  for  God.  Every  such  case  of  spiritual  failure  is  a  hindrance 
10  me  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  men,  thwarts  so  far  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  hostile  forces  of  the 
world  laugh  at  a  half-hearted  service  of  Christ.  The  strongholds  of  iniquity  can 
never  fall  before  a  church  enfeebled  by  the  spirit  of  unbeliet — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVI.  1—10. 


The  inheritance  op  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
8EH.  Yer.  1.— Fell.   Ijiterallj came forth,i.e.f 
out  of  the  urn.      The  water  of  Jericho. 
"  This  is  the  present  fountain  of  es  Sultan, 
half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Riha,  the  only 
large    fountain   in  the    neighbourhood    of 
Jericho,  whose  waters  spread  over  the  plain 
and  form  a  small  brook"  (or  small  stream, 
according  to  Von  Schubert),  ♦'  wliich  flows  in 
the  rainy  season  through  the   Wady  Kelt 
into    the    Jordan "   (Keii    and    Dehtzsch). 
This  spring,  which  rises  amid  the  nebek 
trees  and  the  wheat  fields,  ♦'  springs  from 
the  earth  at   the  eastern  base  of   a  httle 
knoll ;  the  water  is  sweet,  clear,  and  agree- 
able, neither  cold  nor  warm"  (Ritter).     It 
fl  ows,  he  adds,  into  a  basin  nine  feet  broad, 
in  which  many  fish  may  be  seen  playing. 
This  border  coincides  with   the  northern 
border  of  Benjamin  (see  ch.  xviii.  11 — 20). 
Hitter  mentions  another  spring,  nearer  to 
the   Kuruntul  or  Quarantauia  range,   and 
adds  that,  "under  the  wise  management  of 
an    efficient    govcrnmr^nt,    and    with    the 
security  of  the  district  f;om  the  depreda- 
tions of  predatory  savages,   the   oasis  of 
Jericho  might  unquestionably  resume  the 
pararlisaical  aspect  it  once  bore."    To  tho 
wilderness.    Or,  by  or  along  the  wilderness. 
The  Hebrew  requires  some  preposition  to 
be  supplied.     This  wilderness  is  the  same 
as  that  spoken  of  as  the  wilderness  of  Beth- 
aven  in  ch.  xviii.  12.    Throughout  Mount 
BetheL       The    Vulgate    has,  '*to    Mount 
Bethel."     The  LXX.  renders,    "unto   the 
hill  country  unto  Bethel,"  The  Hebrew  may 
be  rendered,  "  along  the  hill  country  unto 
Bethel"  (see  ch.  xviii.    12).      The  Syriao 
renders,  "  up  to  the  mountain  which  goeth 
unto  Bethel ;  "  but  we  must  understand  this 
of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  then  we  can 
identify  the  border  with  the  double  rocky 
ridge    which     stretches    from    the    Mons 
Quarantauia,    of    which  wo    have  already 
heard  (ch.  ii.),  and  from  the  pool  of  Ain  cs 
Sultan,  just  mentioned,  as  far  as  Bethel. 

Ver.  2.  —  From  Bethel  to  Luz.  Like 
JeruBalem  and  ^ha  Capitolina,  or  old 
and  new  Carthage,  the  new  city  did  not 
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coincide  precisely  in  its  site  with  the  old 
one  (see  ch.  xviii.  13  ;  also  Gen.  xxviii.  19 ; 
XXXV.  6;  Judg.  i.  23).  Bethel  was  prob- 
ably built,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
on  the  spot  near  the  Canaanitish  city  where 
the  wanderer  Jacob  spent  the  night  in 
which  the  famous  vision  appeared  to  him 
(see  Gen.  xxviii.  11).  Knobel,  however, 
renders  hterally,  Bethel- Luzah,  as  though 
the  older  and  later  names  had  been  here  con- 
joined. The  borders  of  ArchL  Rather,  the 
borders  of  the  Archite  (cf.  2  Sam.  xv.  32; 
xvi.  16;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  33).  This  is  the 
only  clue  we  have  to  the  residence  or  tribe 
of  Hushai. 

Ver.  3. — Japhleti  Rather,  the  JapJilrthite ; 
but  it  is  unknown  what  this  fiinnly  was. 
Beth-horon  the  nether  (see  ch.  x.  10).  In 
ver.  5  we  have  Upper  Beth-horon,  but  tLc 
places  were  close  together.  For  Gezer,  sec 
ch.  X.  33. 

Ver.  5. — The  border  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim.  The  Hebrew  word  is  transhited 
indifferently  by  coast  and  border  in  our 
translation.  The  border  of  Joseph  is  very 
slightly  traced  out  by  the  historian.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  this  fact,  when 
we  remember  that  Joseph,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  the  preponderating  tribe  of  Ej  hraiiu, 
together  with  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
constituted  by  far  the  most  important 
portion  of  Jewish  territory.  See,  however, 
Introduction  for  the  bearing  of  this  fact 
on  the  authorship  of  the  book.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  define  the  boundaries  of  tic 
tribes ;  but,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
authority  of  one  so  long  engaged  in  the 
actual  survey  of  the  Holy  Land  as  Mr. 
Conder,  I  feel  unable  to  accept  the  maps 
he  has  given  us  in  his  '  Handbook  *  as  an 
accurate  account  of  them.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  an  eager  attempt  at  the  identi- 
fication of  certain  places  may  lead  astray 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  tlnir 
subject.  But  there  are  certain  plain 
statements  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  whicu 
cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  Thus  the 
extremity  (^"^5>*h)  of  the  border  of  Ephraim 
is  distinctly  stated  in  ver.  8  to  be  the  sea. 
To  translate  "  westward  "  would  »ob  the 
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BxpreBsion  nV?^h  of  all  meaning,  even  if 
riD*  had  not  the  article.  Thus  Dan  can 
only  have  approached  towards  Joppa,  but 
cannot  have  reached  it.  And  it  will  be  ob- 
Ben^ed  in  ch.  xix.  46,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  that  the  outgoings  of  the  Danite  border 
are  not  said  to  have  been  the  sea.  Next,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Ataroth  of  ver.  2 
(not  of  ver.  7)  and  Ataroth  -  addar  are 
either  the  same  place  or  close  together,  and 
that  the  present  verse  gives  a  small  portion 
of  the  south-eastern  boundary  as  far  as 
Beth-horon.  Why  the  boundary  is  not 
traced  out  further  ('•  the  author  only  gives 
the  western  part  of  the  southern  border, 
and  leaves  out  the  eastern,"  Knobel)  we  can- 
not teU,  but  the  natural  translation  of  ver.  6 
is,  ••  and  the  western  border  ran  to  Mich- 
methah  on  the  north  "  (so  Knobel).  There 
was  BO  small  a  portion  of  Ephraim  on  the 
sea  that  the  line  of  the  Wady  Kanah  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  Michmethah, 
near  Shechem,  might  be  called  a  western, 
as  it  certainly  was  a  north-western,  border. 
Then  the  border  deflected  (3pJ)  and  ran  in  a 
south- westerly  direction  to  Jericho.  Manas- 
seh  seems  to  have  been  bounded  by  Asher 
on  the  north  and  Issachar  on  the  east,  from 
the  borders  of  Asher  to  Michmethah,  and 
its  western  boundary  the  sea  from  the  Wady 
Kanah  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dor.  It 
seems  impossible,  with  the  distinct  state- 
ment that  Dor  was  in  Asher  (ch.  xvii.  11) — 
it  could  hardly  have  been  in  Issachar — and 
that  Carmel  was  part  of  its  western  border 
(ch.  xix.  26),  to  thrust  a  wedge  of  Zebulun 
between  Manasseh  and  Asher,  as  Mr.  Gen- 
der has  done.  The  invention  of  an  Asher- 
ham-Michmethah  must  not  be  allowed  to 
set  aside  the  plain  statement  (ch.  xvii.  10) 
that  Manasseh  impinged  (V^ID)  upon  Asher 
in  a  northerly  direction  —  that  is,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  tribe.  Then, 
as  Asher  was  the  northern,  so  it  would 
seem  from  the  passage  just  cited  that 
Issachar  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  that  Issachar  was 
bounded  by  the  Jordan  eastward,  Manasseh 
westward,  and  by  Ephraim  to  the  south- 
west, and  some  distance  further  south  than 
is  usually  supposed.  Yet  ch.  xvii.  11  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  fixing  the  boundary  of 
Issachar  (see  note  on  ch.  xix.  17 — 23).  Its 
northern  border,  comprehending  Jezreel, 
and  bounded  by  Tabor,  was  thrust  in 
between  Zebulun  and  Naphtali.  Tabor 
was  evidently  the  border  of  these  three 
tribes.  It  is  with  much  diffidence  that 
I  venture  to  offer  these  suggestions, 
but  they  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of 
the  plain  statements  of  the  sacred  writer. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  comp»rativo 
imallneafl    of    the    territory    assigned     to 


Joseph  led  to  the  cession  of  some  of  the 
towns  northward  of  the  Wady  Kanah 
by  Manasseh  to  Ephraim,  Manasseh  re- 
ceiving compensation  by  receiving  Beth- 
shean,  Ibleam,  Dor,  Endor,  Taanach,  and 
Megiddo  from  Issachar  and  Asher,  The 
possession  of  Beth-shean  by  Manasseh  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boundary  of 
Manasseh  ran  along  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains bordering  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
until  it  almost  reached  the  Jordan.  Ad- 
ditional reasons  for  entertaining  these 
opinions  will  be  given  in  the  following 
notes.  On  the  east  side  was  Ataroth- 
addar.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  passage  has  been 
omitted  here  by  the  transcriber.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  the  LXX.  shows  no  sign  of  it,  save 
that  some  copies  add  "  and  Gezer."  But 
this  is  probably  added  from  ver.  3,  and  if 
in  no  sense  an  eastern  border. 

Ver.  6. — ^Andthe  border  went  out  towards 
the  sea.  Or,  *'  and  the  western  border."  On 
the  north  side.  Or,  "  northward."  Appa- 
rently a  line  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  which 
(ver.  3)  is  given  as  the  termination  of  the 
southern  boundary  to  Michmethah,  near 
Shechem  (ch.  xvii.  7).  Knobel  thinks  that 
Mi-^hmethah  (the  signification  of  which  is 
pernaps  hiding-place)  was  upon  the  water- 
shed, and  thus  served  as  a  dividing-point. 
Went  about.  Rather,  deflected.  The  border 
ran  m  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Mich- 
methah. It  then  bent  back  and  ran  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Jericho. 

Ver.  7. — Ataroth.  Another  Ataroth,  on 
the  northern  border  of  Ephraim.  The 
name,  which  signifies  crowns,  is  a  common 
one  (see  Num.  xxxii.  3,  34,  35  ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
54).  Came  to  Jericho.  Or  perhaps  skirted 
Jericho.  The  word  used  (see  note  on  ver.  5) 
is  akin  to  the  Latin  pango  and  our  impinge. 

Ver.  8. — The  border  went  out  from  Tap- 
puah  westward.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  border  line 
drawn  from  the  sea  to  Michmethah  above. 
Tappuah  seems  to  have  been  near  Mich- 
methah, and  on  the  border  (ch.  xvii.  8)  of 
Manasseh.  According  to  Knobel,  Tappuah 
signifies  plain,  which  is  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  his  idea  that  Michmethah,  close 
by,  was  the  water-shed.  Tappuah  elsewhere 
signifies  apple.  Unto  the  river  Kanah.  The 
wmter-bound  torrent  Kanah,  so  named 
from  its  reeds  and  canes,  formed  the  border 
between  Epliraim  and  Manasseh.  And  the 
goings  out  (literally,  extremities)  thereof 
were  at  the  sea.  This  is  the  only  pc^ssible 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  in  spite  of 
the  obscurity  caused  by  tlie  same  word  being 
used  for  "  sea  "  and  *'  west." 

Ver.  9.— And  the  separate  oltie*.    JJitt 
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rally,  and  the  eitiei  divided  off.  Tbo  word 
"  were,"  iu  our  version,  is  misplaced.  It 
should  be  read  thus :  "  Aud  there  were 
cities  divided  oU  aud  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  midst  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  sons  of  Manasseh  "  (see  note  on  ver,  5). 
This  fact,  together  with  the  compensation 
given  to  Manasseh,  may  serve  to  explain 
tbs  cohesion  of  the  ten  tribes  in  opposition 
to  Judah.  The  boundaries  of  the  latter 
tiibe  were  more  strictly  defined,  her  attitude 
more  exclusive.  We  may  almost  discern 
this  in  the  prominence  given  to  Judah  in 
the  preso)\t  book.  Ephraim,  already  enraged 
at  the  passing  away  of  the  pre-eminence 
from  itself,  which  had  not  merely  been  pre- 
dicted, but,  as  Judg.  viii.  1 — 3  and  xii.  1 
show,  had  beeu  actually  enjoyed,  was  closely 
allied    to    Manasseh,   and   Manasseh   to 


Issachar  and  Zebulun,  by  the  arrangement 
we  are  considering.  It  would  naturally  be 
able,  by  its  position  and  these  circum- 
stances, to  combine  together  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  against  the  somewhat  overbearing 
attitude  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  2  Sam. 
xix.  43). 

10.  And  they  drave  not  out.  The 
Ephraimites  soon  grew  slack  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  command.  There  is  a 
distinction,  apparently,  between  this  passage 
and  ch.  xv.  63.  There  the  tribe  of  Judah 
was  unable  to  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from 
their  stronghold,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  tribute.  Here  the  Ephraimites  seem 
deliberately  to  have  preferred  the  easier  task 
of  reducing  the  Canaanites  to  tribute  to  the 
sterner  and  more  dif&cult  task  of  destroying 
them  utterJlj« 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 
Ver.   10. — Canaanites  still  in  the  land.      I.  Canaanites  still  in  the  land 

WERE   A   WITNESS  TO  TIIK  FAILURE  OF   THE   JeWS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  GOD's  WILL.      They 

may  liavo  failed  (1)  from  weakness  and  indolence,  (2)  from  mercenary  motives, 
thinkiuf^  to  make  profit  out  of  the  Canaanites  with  their  tribute.  But  these 
Canaanites  were  a  cause  of  future  trouble  and  a  constant  temptation  to  idolatry  and 
immorality.  We  shall  always  buffer  when  we  neglect  God  s  will  for  worldly 
convenience. 

II.  Canaanites  bbmainino  in  the  land  wejie  an  instance  of  the  mixed  con- 
dition OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY.  Wheat  and  tares  gi  ow  together.  The  Church  and  the 
world  are  in  close  contact.  It  is  dangerous  to  associate  with  evil  company  when 
we  can  avoid  it  (Psa.  i.  1).  But  it  is  also  wrong  for  Christians  to  neglect  their  duty 
to  the  world  in  order  to  escape  the  contamination  of  the  world's  wickedness. 

III.  Canaanites  remaining  in  the  land  were  an  example  of  a  common  cause 
OF  national  weakness.  Much  of  the  trouble  of  the  dark  age  of  the  Judges  arose 
from  this  fact.  A  nation  to  be  otrong  must  be  united  as  one  body,  and  it  can  only 
be  so  united  when  there  are  common  sympathies  binding  the  people  together.  The 
government  which  is  effected  through  the  forcible  subjugation  of  unwilling  peoples 
must  always  rest  on  an  unstable  basis,  and  can  never  accomplish  the  highest  good 
uf  the  subject  races.  Therefore  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a  government  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  conquest  of  new,  unwilling  subjects,  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  all 
classes  beneath  it,  and  to  weld  them  together  by  just  equaUty  of  administration,  and 
the  development  of  common  interests.  Where  national  assimilation  is  impossible 
it  is  better  that  a  common  government  should  not  be  attempted. 

IV.  Canaanites  remaining  in  the  land  were  a  type  of  sins  REMAiNiNa  in  the 
heart  of  the  Christian.  (1)  Most  of  the  land  was  conquered.  The  heart  of  the 
Christian  is  conquered  by  Christ.  Christ  sits  enthroned  there.  Sin  is  dispossessed 
of  the  citadel.  (2)  Canaanites  still  lurJced  in  obscure  corners  of  the  land.  Sin  still 
lingers  about  the  life  of  the  Christian.  It  retains  its  old  character  unaltered,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  (Rom.  vii.  23).  (3)  These  Canaanites  were  so  far 
subdued  that  they  served  under  tribute.  The  sin  that  remains  in  the  Cliristiau's 
heart  no  longpr  reigns  there.  It  is  a  defeated  enemy.  It  will  be  ultimately 
extorminatol.  The  temptnf'oi^  to  it  may  be  converted  into  ati  instrument  M 
'^  holettoaw  di^cij^liue.— W.  ii\  A. 
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CHAPTER  XVn.  1—18. 


V«r.  1. — Thera  was  also  a  lot.  Tho  prefer- 
able  trans  hi  Lion  is,  "and   the    lot   for  the 
iiil'i'.  oj   jlanasseh — for  he  was  the  firathorn 
of  Joseph — was  (or  fell)  to  Machir  the  son  of 
Manasseh.    That  is  to  say,  the  proper  pos- 
eession  of  the  tribe  of    Manasseh  fell  to 
Maohir  and  his  descendants  only,  because 
of  their  warlike    spirit,    and  possibly  on 
account  of  their  numbers  also.     They  were 
Bufificient  to  occupy  the  land  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan,  extensive  and  powerful    though  it 
was,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe  had  a  share 
in  the  inheritance  westward  of  Jordan  (see 
also  ch.  xiii.  29 — 31).  For  ha  was  the  first- 
born of  Joseph.    There  haa  been  much  dis- 
cussion why  these  words  were  introduced. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  intended  as  an 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  as  separate  tribes;  or  possibly 
this  is  introduced  to  suggest  the  reason  for 
mentioning  the  tribes  in  this  order  since 
Ephraim  was  not  the    firstborn  (see  Gen. 
xlviii.  5, 14).    The  father  of  Gilead.    There 
■eems  no  reason  to  accept  Keil's   dictum, 
that  because  Gilead  here  has  the  article, 
whereas  in  other  places  where  it  signifies 
Macbir's  son  it  has  not,  the  country  and 
not  the  man  is  meant,  and  "  father  "  must 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to   "lord."      The 
nsage  is  found  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  but 
not  in  Habrew.    The  reason  why  Gilead  as 
the  name  of  the  individual  haa  the  article 
here  is  most  likely  because  he  gave  his 
name  to    the    territory    mentioned  imme- 
diately   afterwards.       Therefore    he    had. 
There  is  no  "  therefore "   in  the   original, 
whore  we  find   "  and  he  had."     We  must 
understand  this  as  spoken  of  the  tribe,  not 
personally  of  Machir,  who  had  been  long 
dead  (see  note  on  ch.  vi.  25). 

Ver.  2. — There  was  also  a  lot.  Or,  and 
(the  Jot)  was  (or  fell).  Abiezer  (see  Judg. 
vi.ll ;  viii.  2).  Gideon,  therefore,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  He  is  called  Jeezer  in 
Nam.  xxvi.  30.  The  male  children.  Rather, 
the  male  descendants.  None  of  the  persons 
hero  mentioned  were  (Num.  xxvi.  30,  31 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  18)  the  sons  of  Manasseh. 

Vcr.  3. — Zalophehad  (see  Num.  xxxvi.). 
The  inheritance  liore  described  as  being 
given  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  was 
so  given  on  condition  of  their  marrying 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  tribe,  a  con- 
dition which  was  fulfilled.  Thus  the  name 
of  Zelophehad,  and  the  portion  of  land  be- 
longing to  him,  was  not  blotted  out  from 
the  memory  of  his  descendants. 

Ver.  4. — And  they  came  near.  In  order 
to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  decree  of 


Moses  just  referred  to,  to  which  they  appeal 
in  support  of  their  claim  (see  also  Num. 
xxvii.  1 — 7). 

Ver.  5. — And  there  fell  ten  portlona 
Literally,  and  the  measured  ^portions  oj 
Manasseh  fell  ten  {in  number).  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
exclusive  of  Hepher,  are  five  in  number. 
These,  with  the  five  portions  allotted  to  the 
family  of  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher, 
made  up  ten. 

Ver.  6. — The  rest  of  Manasseh's  sons. 
Namely,  the  descendants  of  Machir  (see  ver. 
1).  The  ambiguity  is  due  to  the  indefinite 
way  in  which  **son"  is  used  in  Scripture. 
Thus  the  B'ne  Israel,  which  we  translate 
**  children  of  Israel,"  is  literally,  *'  sons  of 
Israel,"  or  Jacob,  So  the  sons  of  Ma- 
nasseh, in  like  manner,  are  Manasseh's  de- 
scendants. 

Ver.  7. — Coast.  Rather,  border,  ASher. 
This  has  besn  supposed  not  to  be  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  for  this  was  on  the  north, 
but  a  city  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  modern  Yasir,  about  five  hours'  distance 
from  Nablous,  or  Neapolis,  on  the  road  to 
Beisan,or  Beth-sbean,  where,says  Delitzsch, 
there  are  "  magnificent  ruins "  now  to  be 
seen.  See,  however,  note  ver.  10.  Mlch- 
methah  (see  ch.  xvi.  6).  This  place  has 
not  been  identified.    All  we  know  is  that 

it  h  opposite  (\JSi"7y)  Shechem.  Some 
have  thought  that  this  is  simply  the  de- 
nominative of  Asher,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  tribe,  and  that  for  •*  Asher  to  Michme- 
thah  "  we  should  read  **  Asher-ham-Mich- 
methah."  But  this  could  hardly  be  the 
Yasir  above,  since  it  is  opposite  Shechem. 
Shechem.  Now  Nablous.  This  place  is  famous 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  We 
first  read  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Sichem,  in 
Gen.  xii.  6.  It  was  the  abode  of  Shechem 
and  Hamor  his  son,  when  Jacob  abode  in 
Canaan  after  his  return  from  Padan-aram. 
It  was  situated  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
and  became  an  important  city  in  the  days 
of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  destroyed 
by  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  45),  but  it  seems  to 
have  recovered.  It  was  thither  that  Reho- 
boam  went  to  be  crowned,  and  there  that 
his  injudicious  answer  alienated  for  ever  the 
ten  tribes  from  his  rule.  Jeroboam  made  it 
his  capital  and  is  said  to  have  **  built "  it 
(1  Kings  xii.  25).  He  afterwards,  however, 
abandoned  it  for  Penuel,  and  Penuel  again 
apparently  for  Tiizah  (1  Kings  xiv.  17),  and 
Tirzah  for  Jezreel,  which  remained  the 
capital  until  Omri  built  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xvi.  24).  It  is  no  doubt  the  Sychar  men- 
tioned in  St.  John  ir.      Movk  iravellen 
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have  admired  the  pictnresqne  gitnation  of 
Sliechcra.  It  has  even  extorted  a  tribute 
from  Dr.  Peterman,  in  his  *  Keisen  im 
Orient,'  a  work  which,  however  full  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  con- 
dition and  customs  of  the  people,  does 
not  abound  m  description  of  scenery.  He 
becomes  almubt,  poetical  as  he  speaks  of  this 
town,  resting  on  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  a 
mountain  fruitful  to  its  summit,  and  having 
opposite  the  bare,  stouyelEbal,  its  outhne 
uurelieved  by  verdure,  the  haunt  of  jackals, 
whose  howls,  like  the  cry  of  wailing  chil- 
dren in  distress,  disturb  the  silence  of  the 
night.  Thomson  ('  Land  and  the  Book,'  p. 
470)  thus  describes  the  scene:  "A  valley 
green  with  grass,  grey  with  olives,  gardens 
sloping  down  on  each  side,  fresh  springs 
rushing  down  in  all  directions  ;  at  the  end  a 
white  town  embosomed  in  all  this  verdure 
lodged  between  the  two  high  mountains 
which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  valley ; 
this  is  the  aspect  of  Nablous,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only 
beautiful,  spot  in  Central  Palestine.  Thirty- 
two  springs  can  be  traced  in  different  parts. 
Here  the  bilbul  delights  to  sit  and  sing,  and 
thousands  of  other  birds  delight  to  swell 
the  chorus." 

Ver.  9.— Southward  of  the  brook.       It 

would  seem  as  if  some  words  had  fallen 
away  here  also.      The  LXX.  adds  Jariel, 

translates  HT't?  (these)  by  terebinth,  and 
omits  the  word  "cities."  The  cities  south- 
ward of* the  brook  belonged  of  course  to 
Fpliraim.  But  what  is  meant  here  is  that 
Ejihraim  had  cities  north  of  the  brook.  That 
the  border  of  Manasseh  lay  to  the  northward 
of  the  brook  is  asserted  twice  over  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  and  the  next  verse. 
These  cities  of  Ephraim  are  among  (lite- 
rally, in  the  viidst  of)  the  cities  of  Manasseh 
(see  ch.  xvi.  9).  If  exact  and  minute 
accuracy  is  found  in  this  record,  how 
is  it  that  accusations  of  inaccuracy  are 
so  readily  made  against  its  author,  when 
his  narrative  is  clearly  very  much  abbre- 
viated, and  where  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
facts  might  possibly  clear  up  what  now 
appears  obscure  ?  Our  present  text  has  not 
the  names  of  these  cities. 

Ver.  10. — And  they  met  together.  Eather, 
they  {i.e.,  the  Manassites)  impinged  (this  is 
the  very  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  -lyjS?^.), 
t.g.,  "  touched  upon."  There  has  been  great 
discussion  concerning  this  passage.  The 
literal  meaning  is  clearly  that  Manasseh 
was  bordered  by  Asher  on  the  north,  and 
Issachar  on  the  east.  The  idea  of  an  Asher- 
hara-Micbmethah  must  be  given  up  if  we 
take  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  Its 
only  juBtihcation  is  the  fact  that  if  Mich- 


methah  b«  ftt  once  the  northern  border  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  is  cut  almost  in  half.  And,  in 
fact,  such  a  supposition  makes  confusion 
worse  coufouuded.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
vers.  7  and  10  Asher-ham-Michmethah  is 
meant ;  that  the  town  Asher  is  mentioned 
in  similar  terms  to  the  tribe  Issachar  in  the 
latter  verse ;  aud  that  in  ver.  11,  without 
a  single  intimation  of  the  change  of  mean- 
ing, the  tribes  Issachar  and  Asher  are  men- 
tioned ?  Again  :  if  Dor — considerably  to  the 
south  of  Mount  Carmel — was  within  the 
territory  of  Asher  (ver.  11),  how  can  we 
possibly,  as  Conder's  '  Handbook '  does, 
place  the  limits  of  Asher  at  Accho,  and 
bring  Zebulun  to  the  sea  (which  it  never 
reaches,  for  "  toward  the  sea,"  in  ch.  xix.  11 
clearly  means  "westward"),  interposing  a 
large  strip  of  territory  between  Manasseh 
and  Asher,  placing  Dor,  in  spite  of  ver.  11, 
far  within  the  limits  of  Manasseh,  and 
giving  this  last  tribe,  or  rather  half- tribe, 
an  extraordinarily  disproportioned  share  of 
the  land  ?  (See  the  complaint  in  ver.  16). 
Zebulun,  too,  was  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Asher  (ch.  xix.  27),  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Shihor  Libnath  (see  ch.  xix.  26) 
is  not  the  Wady  Zerka,  south  of  Dor.  This 
is  the  view  of  Knobel,  a  commentator  by 
no  means  void  of  acuteness.  This  contrac- 
tion of  Manasseh's  territory  explains  why 
cities  had  to  be  given  to  it  out  of  Asher  and 
Issacnar,  as  well  as  the  complaint  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.  Issachar,  too, 
must  have  stretched  considerably  southward. 
But  the  vagueness  of  the  description  of 
Manasseh 's  border,  especially  on  the  north, 
prevents  us  from  assigning  any  limits  to 
Issachar  in  this  direction ;  while  it  is  im- 
possible, with  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Papers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
to  suppose  that  it  extended  from  Jezreel 
and  Shunem  and  Endor  on  the  north  as 
far  as  Jericho  to  the  south. 

Ver.  11. — And  Manasseh  had  In  Issachar 
and  in  Asher  (see  ch.  x\i.  9).  Beth-shean. 
Afterwards  called  Scythopolis,  now  Beisan. 
It  was  a  "  noble  city "  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Many  travellers 
have  remarked  on  its  splendid  situation, 
"  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountains, 
in  the  midst  of  abundant  waters  and  ex- 
uberant fertility  "  (Robinson,  •  Later  Bibl. 
Bes.'  sec.  7).  "  Just  beyond,  and  separated 
by  a  narrow  ridge,  is  another  stream,  also 
perennial,  and  on  the  peninsular  formed  by 
these  two,  with  a  bold,  steep  brow  overlook- 
ing the  Ghor,  stood  the  citadel  of  ancient 
Beth-shean  —a  sort  of  Gibraltar  on  a  small 
scale — of  remarkable  natural  strength,  and 
inaccessible  to  horsemen.  No  woudei  tlial 
it  was  long  ere  Israel  could  wrest  it  froM 
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the  Canaanites.     The  eastern  face  rises  like 
a   steep    cone,  most    mcorrectly  stated  by 
Bobiuson    to   be    *  black,   and    apparently 
volcanic;*    and     by   Porter,    'probably    a 
crater.'      Certainly  there  are  many  blocks 
of  basalt  lying  about,  but  the  hill  is  simply 
a  limestone   bluff."      (Tristram,  'Land   of 
Israel,'  p.  501).     He  goes  on,  "  How  clearly 
the  details  of  the  sad  end  of  Saul  were  re- 
called as  we  stood  on  this  spot  "  (the  sum- 
mit of  the  cone).     "  There  was  the  slope  of 
Gilboa,  on  which  his  army  was  encamped 
before  the  battle.    Bound  that  hill  he  slunk 
by  night,  conscience-stricken,  to  visit   the 
witch  of  Endor.  Hither,  as  being  a  Canaan- 
itish  fortress,  the  Philistines  most  naturally 
brought  the  trophies  of  the  royal  slain,  and 
hung  them  up  just  by  this  wall.    By  the 
Yasir,  and  across  that  plain  below  us,  the 
gallant  men  of   Jabesh-Gilead  hurried  on 
their  long  night's  march   to  stop  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  Israel,  and  to  take  down 
the  bodies  of  their  king  and  his    sons." 
Jabesh-Gilead  was  not  far  off,  and  though 
in  full  view  of  the  mountain,  yet  the  men  of 
Jabesh  could  creep  along  the  Ghor  by  night 
and  climb  the  steep  face  of  the  rock  unsus- 
pected by  the  warriors  above ;    while  the 
roar  of    the  brook  would    drown  all  the 
sounds  they  might    make    (see  Thomson, 
•  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  454).     And  her 
towns.     Literally,  daughters^  Kujfiai  LXX.  ; 
viculi,  Vulgate.     Canon  Tristram  remarks 
how  each  hill  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.is 
crowned  by  a  village,  a  number  of  which 
Btill  cluster,  as  of  old,  round  the  chief  city 
of  the  district.    So  in  Italy  we  may  see  how 
times   of    unsettlement    led    to    a   similar 
policy.      The  fear  of  the  northern  pirates 
led  to  the  planting  the  mediaeval  towns  on 
hills,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
kept  them  there    till  a  comparatively  late 
period.     But  many  of  them  are  deserted  in 
this  more  peaceful  age.  Ibleam.   Only  known 
as  near  the  place  where  Jehu  gave  Ahaziah 
his  death-blow.     It  was  near   Megiddo  (see 
2  Kings  ix.  27).     Dor  (see  above  ch.  xi.  2). 
Keil  thinks  tliat  Dor  and  all  the  cities  after 
it  are  in  the  accusative  to  "  could  not  drive 
out "  in  the  next  verse.     But  it  is  more 
probable   that    Hi^   was    an   anacolouthon. 
Vaudevelde  ('  Travels,'  i.  333)  says  that  he 
did  not  wonder  that  the  faint-hearted  Ma- 
nassites  shrank  from    attacking  Dor  wlicn 
he  saw  its  formidable  position.  Endor.  This, 
the  abode  of  the  famous  witch,  still  bears 
the  old  name.     It  is  four  miles  south  of 
Mount  Tabor,  in  a   country  honeycombed 
with  caves,  and  it  stands  on  the  shoulder 
of  Little  Hermon.     The  word  signifies  the 
"fount     of     Dor,"    or     "the     dwelhng." 
Taanach.     For  this  and   Megiddo   see  ch. 
ai.    21.     Three    countries.    Bather,  three 


hillSf  or  elevated  spots  (Napheth,  see  note, 
ch.  xi.  2).  Gesenius  compares  the  name 
Tremont.  The  reference  is  to  Endor, 
Taanach,  and  Megiddo.  Keil  suggests 
province,  but  he  does  not  explain  how  a 
derivative  of  f\)2  can  have  this  latter  signi- 
fication (cf.  Psa.  xlviii.  3.  Beautiful  for  its 
height  (Pji:)  is  Mount  Zion).  The  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  regard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and 
translate,  "  the  third  part  of  Nopheth.." 
They  are  puzzled  by  the  expression  here,  as 
in  ch.  xi.  2. 

Ver.  12.— Would  dweU.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  translate,  '*  began  to  dwell,"  an  ob- 
vious mistake  here,  though  the  word  some- 
times has  this  signification.  They  willed  to 
dwell  there,  in  spite  of  their  defeats,  and 
their  purpose  was  not  frustrated. 

Ver.   14. — And  the  children  of  Joseph. 
The  attitude    of    the    children  of  Joseph 
throughout  the  history  of  the  twelve  tribes 
is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  hint  given 
here.     They  were  proud  of  their  numerical 
preponderance   over  the  remaining  tribes. 
Thus  they,  and  they  only,  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  Joshua  about  the  inadequacy 
of  the  portion  allotted  to  them.     Such  a 
sensitiveness  was  likely  to  degenerate  into 
insolence  when  the  authority  of  the  great 
leader  was  removed.    And  the  history  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1 — 8)  and  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  6)  shows  that  this  was  actually 
the  case.     Here,  again,  we  have  a  sign  of 
that  deep  under-current  of  consistency  which 
under  Ues  our  history,  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
its   authenticity.    Seeing    I    am    a    great 
people.     The  tribe  of  Joseph,  at  the  census 
described  in  Num.  i.,  outnumbered  every 
tribe  but  that  of  Judah.     At  the  census  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxvi.)  the  tribe 
of  Joseph  outnumbered  them  all,   though 
the  relative  proportions  of  Ephraim   and 
Manaspeh  were  altered,  the  latter  being  now 
considerably  the  larger  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  whole  number  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Israel  underwent  a  slight  diminution  during 
the  passage  through   the  wilderness.     But 
the  demand  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  unbecoming,  since  Joseph 
had   obtained   two   lots    and    two  portions, 
since  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  settled 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.     Hence  no  doubt  the 
covert   sarcasm  of  Joshua's   reply,  for,  as 
Delitzsch  shows,  Judah,  and  even  Dan,  con- 
siderably outnumbered    Ephraim  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh.     Part,  however,  of 
their  complaint  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
idea  that  Joshua,   as  one   of  themselves, 
ought  to  have  taken  more  care  of  the  ia 
terests  of  his  own  tribe.     Joshua,  however, 
as  a  true  servant  of  God  ought  to  be,  was 
above    such    petty   considerations,   though 
many  who  live  under  a  higher  dispensation 
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find  it  impossible  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  8Uoh  bondage.  Forasmucli  as  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto.  Or,  hath 
blessed  me  to  this  extent  (but  see  Exod.  vii. 
16).  There  is  doubtless  here  an  allusion  to 
Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlviii.  20;  xlix.  22 — 
26),  the  fultihneut  of  which  would  naturally 
make  a  deep  impi-ession  on  the  minds  of 
the  children  of  Joseph.  Blessing  was  the 
word  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
dying  patriarch  as  he  gazed  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  his  best-beloved  son.  Here,  again, 
we  have  one  of  those  delicate  touches,  im- 
possible to  a  writer  of  fiction,  which  show 
that  we  have  here  an  authentic  record  of 
facts.  No  doubt  the  consciousness  of  the 
enthusiastic  language  of  Jacob,  reiterated 
npon  an  almost  equally  solemn  occasion  by 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  13-17),  coupled  with 
the  obvious  fulfilment  of  these  predictions, 
led  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  demand  as  a  right 
the  leadership  in  Israel,  and  no  doubt  pre- 
dii^posed  the  other  tribes  to  concede  it.  'J  he 
rivalry  of  Judah,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  which  culminated 
in  the  sovereignty  of  David,  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  breach  which  it  required  the 
utmost  tact  to  heal.  Pity  it  was  that  the 
Kphraimites  and  Manassites  forgot  the  fact 
that  the  blessing  was  conditional,  and 
neglected  to  lay  to  heart  the  terrible  warn- 
ings in  Deut.  xxviii.  But  it  is  too  often  so 
with  men.  They  expect  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  which  predict  their  aggrandise- 
ment, and  too  often  strive  themselves  to 
hasten  the  hand  of  God,  while  the  warnings 
of  God's  Word,  since  they  are  less  pleasant 
to  the  natural  man,  are  permitted  to  pass 
by  unheeded  (see  vers.  12,  13,  which  was 
the  first  step  on  the  downward  road). 

Ver.  15. — If  thou  be  a  great  people.  As 
though  Joshua  would  say,  ' '  You  are  ready 
enough  to  boast,  but  unwilling  to  act.  If 
your  tribe  be  as  large  as  you  say  it  is,  it  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  There  is 
the  vast  forest  of  Central  Palcstinebefore  you. 
Do  not  complain  to  me,  but  go  and  take 
possession  of  it."  Get  thee  iip  into  the  wood 
country.  The  word  "country"  is  not  in 
the  original,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  in 
the  direction  of  the  wood.  Whether  this  be 
the  "  wood  of  Ephraim  "  mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  xviii.  B  has  been  much  disputed. 
For  not  only  D.ivid  is  related  to  have 
crossed  the  Jordan,  but  Absalom  also,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  his  father  (see  2  Sam.  xvii. 
22,  24).  Neither  army  is  mentioned  as 
having  recrossed  the  river;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  more  probable  that  there 
happened  to  be  a  *'  wood  of  Ephraim  *'  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  or  that  Joab 
and  Absalom,  with  their  respective  armies, 
recrossed    Jordan  without    a    word  being 


said  of  the  fact  by  the  historian  ;  the  more 
especially  as  David  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  16 — 17, 
31)  remained  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
while  yet  it  was  pnssible  for  the  Ethiopian 
attendant,  as  well  as  Jonathan,  to  run  to 
him  with  tidings  of  tlie  defeat  and  death  of 
Absalom.  For  the  wood  country  in  this 
neighbourhood  cf.  Psa.  cxxxii.  6.  Ewald 
would  regard  the  language  here  as  figura- 
tive, and  the  wood  as  referring  to  the  power- 
ful Phoenician  tribts  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  regards  this  answer  as  a  sign  of  Joshua's 
"wit."  But  the  inteipvetation  seeniG  ffir- 
fetched  and  improbable.  Cut  down.  Or, 
viake  a  clearing,  just  as  emigrants  do  now 
in  the  primeval  forest.  This  wood,  or  forest, 
has  now  disappeared,  though  sufficient  wood 
still  remains  to  testify  to  the  correctness  ofs 
the  hif^tory.  Perizzites  and  of  the  giants. 
The  Erphaim  (see  notes  on  ch.  iii.  10 ;  xii. 
4).  If  Mount  Sphraim  be  too  narrow  for 
thee.  This  fastness  in  the  heart  of  the 
land,  the  refuge  of  Ehud,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Deborah,  the  early  home  of 
Samuel,  was  well  adapted  to  purposes  of 
secrecy  and  defence,  but  not  so  well  suited 
for  a  place  oi  habitation. 

Ver.  16.— And  the  children  of  Joseph 
said.  This  reply  justifies  Joshua's  sarcasm. 
The  Ephraimites  and  Mann.ssites  blame 
Joshua  when  they  ought  to  be  blaming 
themselves.  They  excuse  themselves  from 
a  task  which  they  are  too  idle  to  execute, 
and  wish  Joshua  to  make  arrangements  for 
them  which  are  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
hill  Is  not  enough  for  ua.  LiteralJy,  the 
hill  is  not  found  for  us — that  is,  is  nut  suf- 
ficient (see  Num.  xi.  22 ;  Zech.  x.  10).  Of 
the  valley  of  JezreeL  Eather,  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel.  The  word  for  valley  in  this  verse 
is  ppj^,  (see  note  on  ch.  viii.  13).  Jezreel  abut- 
ted on  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  name 
which  is  but  a  corruption  of  Jezreel  (see  note 
on  ch.  xix.  18),  where  the  chariots  of  iron 
could  be  used  with  effect,  a  thing  in. possible 
in  the  mountain  districts.  Hence  the  fact 
that  the  hill  country  of  Palestine  was  more 
rapidly  and  peimanently  occupied  than  the 
plains  (see  Ewald,  '  History,'  ii.  2  C,  and 
Bitter's  '  Geography  of  Palestine,'  ii.  328. 
Cf.  Jndg.  i.  19,  and  note  on  ch.  xi.  6).  Here, 
once  more,  we  have  a  proof  that  we  have 
real  history  before  us,  and  not  a  collection 
of  po.tic  mji ths. 

"Ver.  18.  —  But  the  mountain  shall  bt 
thine,  for  it  is  a  wood.  This  passage 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
territory  of  Mount  Ephraim,  but  only  tlie 
portion  habitable  at  present,  that  was  too 
small  for  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  When 
cleared  it  would  afford  thein  more  space. 
But  Joshua  also  recommends  them  to  extend 
their  operations  beyond  it»  i*^rdejs,  as  is  clear 
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from  the  mention  of  the  "plain,"  and  the 
"  chariots  of  iron  "  (see  next  note).  The 
outgoings.  Not  only  the  mountain  itself, 
but  the  country  to  which  the  mountain 
passes  led.  Thou  shalt  drive  out.  Perhaps 
thou  may  est  drive  out — i.e.,  it  is  in  thy 
power.  Though  they  have  iron  chariots, 
and  though  they  be  strong.  "  No  weapon 
can  prosper  "  against  him  who  trusts  in  the 
Lord.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  Joshua,  the  children  of  Joseph  did 

not  drive  the  Canaanites  out,  as  vers.  11 

13  show.  The  only  reason  of  this  was  that 
they  did  not  trust  in  God,  but  preferred  an 
unworthy  compromise  with  neighbours  who, 
however  rich  in  warHke  material,  were  sunk 
in  sensuality  and  sloth.    Keil  would  render 


"  because "  for  »« though,"  and  regard  the 
very  fact  of  the  strength  of  the  Canaanites 
as  the  reason  that  the  sons  of  Joseph  would 
subdue  them.  But  Exod.  xiii.  17  ;  Ps.  xlix. 
17  supply  us  with  other  instances  of  >5 
in  the  sense  of  although,  which  certainly 
is  the  best  sense  here.  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered how  long  it  was  before  the  Saxons 
were  firmly  establislied  in  Britain,  the  Is- 
lamite Arabs  in  Egypt.  Israel  could  look 
for  no  reinforcements  from  kindred  left  be- 
hind. So  much  the  worse  might  afterwards 
be  the  position  of  the  nation,  left  alone 
without  hope  of  kindred  auxiliaries  to  meet 
the  repeated  outbreaks  of  the  half- subdued 
Canaanites  "  (Ewald,  •  Hist.  Israel,'  ii.  2.  c). 
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Ver.  IS.— The  lot  of  Joseph,  I.  No  compromisb  with  sin.  The  Israelites  m 
we  have  seen,  were  promised  the  possession  of  Palestine  on  condition  that  tliey 
Bhould  exterminate  Its  mhabitants.  They  did  not  do  tlii.,  either  (1)  because  they 
weremdisposedto  the  exertion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jebusites  (eh.  xv  63)  or 
iAbf  nT  ^^  ^o^^d /l\e  process  of  exacting  tribute  more  convenient.  No  type 
vnnfh  fwTI  'Ti^^'t^^  Christians  is  niore  precisely  accurate.  Constantl/in 
youth  they  either  (1)  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  root  out  evil  habits, 
but  gire  way  to  them,  because  the  task  is  so  difficult,  or  (2)  indulge  themselves  in 
Bin  because  it  is  so  pleasant.  The  consequences  are  a  disastrous  cLtivity  to  JnfS 
habits  which  las  s  half  a  lifetime  and  leaves  its  mark  upon  the%inner  fo'  hS 
whole  hfe.  Great  and  mighty  deliverers  may  arise  within,  as  they  did  m  Israel. 
L'eSl^diA^S  Instances^of  these  truths 

II.  They  that  touch  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith.  The  command  to 
exterminate  the  Israelites  was  not  an  arbitrary  one.  It  was  g  ven  beca^rof  th^ 
iernble  depravity  of  the  Phcem^cian  people,^and  because  of  ^tCequal^^^^^^^^^ 
attractiveness  of  their  ems.  God  well  knew  (and  the  narrative  in  Num^  S^.  is 
Bufficient  to  prove  it  to  us)  that  the  Israehtes  could  not  resist  the  contamina^rn  ot 
this  evd  mfluence  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  exposed  to  it.  But  they  did  not 
or  would  not,  beheve  this.  And  consequently,  till  the  Babylonish  captivitT,  with  its 
stem  lessons,  taught  them^  better,  they  continued  to  fall  lower  and  lower  into  the 
abominations  of  the  abommable  revolting,  and  unfeehng  worship  of  theiTneigh! 
hours;  nor  was  it  smrpnsing,  when  we  find  that  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
could  not  escape  the  contagion.  We  may  learn  thus  that  neither  inteuTct  n^^ 
tl^  aZrement7nf\^^'  sanctifying  influences  of  a  holy  calling,  will  enable  us  to  r'esist 
T  ?«  .ll?     f  /^  company,  when  we  voluntarily  surrender  ourselves  to  them. 

The  only  safe  way  for  the  Israehtes  to  meet  the  Canaanites  was  in  battle  array, 
with  arms  m  heir  hands.  So  the  Christian's  only  safeguard  against  evil  com^a?; 
IS  never  to  enter  it  save  on  the  path  of  duty,  and  never  to  part  with  his  weapons  of 

bird 'TPro^rrr?).       ^^^'  '  "  ^  ""^^  ^  ^''  ^'*  ^P^^^^  ^  ^^^  ''8^'^^^  ^y 

1  "^-    Wf  MUST  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  THE   OPPORTUNITIES  WE   HAVE.      Ephraim  COm- 

fi  u5w  ri  TTl"'?  u^  ^  ^^>'  ^^'^'^^  ^^  ^"^<^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  woods  and  thus 

fiudmg  room  m  what  had  been  assigned  to  him.  He  is  the  type  of  many  Chris- 
tlans  who  complam  of  the  scantiness  of  their  opportunities,  while  they  are  leaving 
Zleot  thL^i'lV"  "°^™P^«y^^,;    ^.f  -"^  -t  vouchsafe  us  more  opporLmti    IFwf 

?h!nni  i. I.?'  ^'"^^^  !'"•  ^^'  '\"  "^'^  ^'''  ^^«  ^^'•^  ^^^^^  to  thi  man  who  kept 
tne  one  he  h*d  wrapped  m  a  napkin.  ^ 
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IV.  We  must  not  makb  oircumstanoes  a  reason  fob  not  doinq  our  duty. 
The  Epbraimites  wanted  an  increase  of  territory,  no  doubt  at  some  one  else's 
expense,  while  they  did  not  make  the  most  of  their  own.  They  not  only  did  not 
cut  down  the  wood,  but  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  driving  out  the  Canaanites 
that  they  had  chanots  of  iron,  in  spite  of  the  promise  God  had  given  them  that 
these  should  not  be  a  hindrance  to  their  success.  So  men  assign  circumstances 
now  (1)  as  a  reason  why  they  succumb  to  temptation,  (2)  as  a  reason  why  they  do 
not  combat  evil  habits,  (3)  as  a  reason  why  they  leave  work  undone  which  they 
onght  to  have  undertaken  and  carried  ouL  Let  such  remember  Joshua's  words, 
'•  Tiiou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though 
they  be  strong." 

V.  God's  blessings  will  not  be  given  to  those  who  neglect  the  condi- 
tions UNDER  which  THEY  WERE  PROMISED.  Ephraim  had  inherited  blessings,  and 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact.  Yet  he  makes  this  a  reason  why  God  should  prosper 
liim  without  any  effort  on  his  own  part.  So  Christians  very  often  expect  God  to 
work  out  their  salvation  for  them  without  any  labour  or  effort  of  their  own.  They 
permit  evil  tempers  to  take  root  in  their  hearts,  and  to  grow  and  flourish  there. 
They  make  no  effort  to  cast  them  out,  because  "  God  hath  blessed  them  hitherto." 
They  are  called  to  inherit  God's  blessings,  and  so  they  think  they  will  have  them 
without  any  trouble.  They  are  "  called  to  be  saints,"  and  expect  to  be  so  without 
the  self-discipline  saintUness  requires.  God  will  not  fulfil  such  expectations.  He 
has  promised  "  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it,"  but  He  expects  them  to  "work 
out  their  own  salvation  "  with  His  aid.  Those  who  would  appropriate  the  promises 
of  Christianity  without  the  endeavour  necessary  to  give  them  effect,  either  become 
self-deceiving  professors,  who  "have  a  form  of  godliness  but  deny  the  power 
thereof,"  or  if  more  sincere  in  heart  and  less  capable  of  hypocrisy,  fall  back  into  a 
state  of  indifference  because  their  Christian  calling  has  failed  to  realise  all  the  hopes 
that  they  had  formed. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAUIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Vers.  8,  4. — WomwrCa  rights.  I.  Women  have  rights  which  men  commonly 
deny  them.  The  justice  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  just  privileges  accorded  to 
women  in  the  Jewish  state  stand  out  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  almost 
miiversal  injustice  which  marks  the  historic  relations  of  men  with  women.  In 
barbarous  nations  women  are  required  to  do  the  hardest  manual  labour.  In  semi- 
civihsed  nations  they  are  kept  in  ignorance,  idleness,  and  jealous  seclusion.  In 
more  advanced  nations  they  are  hampered  with  needless  social  restrictions  which 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  their  fair  privileges  as  human  beings.  This  injustice 
may  be  traced  to  (1)  the  superior  brute  force  of  men,  (2)  the  natural  retiring  nature 
of  woman,  and  (3)  false  sentiment  which  dishonours  true  modesty.  Chivalrous 
customs  and  domestic  affection  may  soften  the  effects  of  injustice,  but  they  do  not 
remove  the  fact. 

II.  Women  should  be  allowed  to  prove  their  own  rights  and  capacities. 
Hitherto  one  half  of  the  human  race  has  taken  upon  itself  to  settle  the  position  and 
destiny  of  the  other  half.  Women  have  been  treated  as  though  men  knew 
their  rights  and  capacities  better  than  these  were  known  to  themselves.  It 
is  at  least  just  that  women  should  be  allowed  some  hberty  of  choice,  some 
opportunity  for  proving  then'  capacities  to  the  world.  If  they  then  fail  they  take 
a  lower  position  fairly.  But  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  assert  that  they  have  not 
certain  capacities,  while  men  are  jealously  closing  every  channel  through  which 
they  might  prove  the  existence  of  those  capacities  by  putting  them  into  practice. 

III.  Scriptural  principles  require  justice  to  women.  This  is  required  by 
the  law  (Num.  xxvii.  8).  It  is  still  more  fully  required  by  Christianity.  The 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  gospel  are  equally  open  to  men  and  women.  Ths 
elevation  of  women  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  fruits  of  the  gospel  (Matt.  xxvi.  18; 
Luke  x.  88—42  ;  Phil.  iv.  3). 
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IV.  Justice  to  women  does  not  imply  the  equality  of  women  with  men. 
There  must  ever  remain  essential  differences  between  the  careers  of  men  and 
women  in  many  directions,  owing  to  the  essential  differences  of  their  physical  and 
mental  natures.  Justice  does  not  demand  that  all  should  receive  the  same 
privileges,  and  perform  the  same  duties,  but  that  there  should  be  fairness  in  the 
distribution. 

V.  The  exercise  of  rights  by  women  carries  with  it  the  obligation  op 
CORRESPONDING  DUTIES.  Duty  Corresponds  to  right.  The  extension  of  rights 
increases  the  obligation  of  duties.  If  women  obtain  larger  privileges,  injustice  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  undertake  heavier  responsibilities.  Happily  this  was  reaUsed 
in  Scripture  history.  The  women  of  the  Bible  enjoying  greater  advantages  than 
their  neighbours  are  often  distinguished  by  peculiarly  noble  conduct.  Women  are 
conspicuous  for  devotion  and  sacrifice  among  the  early  disciples  of  Christ 
(Luke  viii.  2,  3).  Much  of  the  best  work  of  Christendom  has  been  done  by  good 
women.    There  is  large  work  in  the  Chiu:ch  for  women  now. — W.  i\  A. 

Ver.  6. — Woman^B  rights.    Thib  is  rather  a  remarkable  case.     The  family  of 
Machir,  one  of  the  most  warlike  in  Israel,  had  contributed  more  to  the  conquest  of 
Gilead  than  any  other,  and  there  had  been  accordingly  allotted  to  them  a  large 
share  of  it.      It  so  happened  that  in  one  branch  of  the  family  there  was  not  a 
single  male  among  the  children.     Five  women  alone  represented  a  warlike  sire. 
They  appeal  to  Moses,  with  an  energy  derived  from  their  great  ancestor,  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  their  property  out  of  their  hands.     It  is  apparently  the  last  cause  which 
comes  before  Moses  before  his  death.     The  great  lawgiver  takes  occasion  from  it  to 
make  a  general  l&w  applicable  to  all  such  cases.  If  there  be  a  son  left,  then  the  son  in- 
herits ;  the  daughter  being  supposed  to  find  her  provision  in  that  of  the  husband  she 
marries,  and  to  be  supported  by  her  brother  till  she  does  so.    But  in  the  case  of 
there  being  no  brother,  they  were  to  inherit  their  father's  land,  and  marry  in  their 
own  tribe,  so  that  the  tribe  might  still  retain  its  possessions  intact,  and  all  famiUes 
have  maintenance  for  their  representatives,  even  though  male  issue  should  fail.     It 
falls  to  Joshua  to  apply  the  principles  Moses  laid  down,  and  accordingly  he  gives 
the  five  ladies  "  an  inheritance  amongst  the  sons"  of  Manasseh.     We  do  not  suggest 
that  Moses  legislated  in  the  spirit  of  the  advanced  theorists  on  woman's  rights ;  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for   one  so  wise  to  legislate  some  thousands  of  years 
ahead  of  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind.     But  it  is  worth  noting  how  ready 
Moses  was  to  do  justice  by  the  weaker  sex ;  and  to  pass  a  law,  doubtless  little  to 
the  mind  of  the  rough  men  who  would  look  enviously  on  women  inheriting  con- 
siderable estates.     It  raises  the  question  how  far  Moses  would  have  sanctioned  the 
views  of  those  who  plead  that  men  and  women  should  stand  on  exactly  equal 
platforms  before  the  law.     We  can  only  briefly  suggest  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Every  woman  under  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  more  or  less  sufiiciently  provided  for. 
The  double  portion  of  the  firstborn  was,  by  the  usage  of  the  East,  assigned  him  chiefly 
that  he  might  support  his  widowed  mother  and  unmarried  sisters.     When  marriage 
was  universal,  a  temporary  provision  of  this  kind  was  all  that  was  required.     And 
where  land  was  not  wealth,  but  only  the  material  out  of  which  it  could  be  gathered, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  the  law  dividing  the  land  (after  the  eldest  son's  double  portion) 
equally  among  the  other  sons.     Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sons  were  left, 
then  the  daughters  divided  equally  the    property  between  them,  subject  to   the 
restriction  that  they  should  maiTy  within  their  own  tribe.     We  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  spirit  of  these  laws  would,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  our 
country,  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  equal  distribution  of  property  between  sons 
and  daughters.     The  patriarchal  system  that  gave  the  widow  and  the  unmarried 
dau;,diters  an  estabhshed  home  in  the  old  family  house  which  the  elder  brother 
inherited,  and  made  their  maintenance  a  charge  upon  tJhe  double  birthright,  hai 
passed  away  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  the  case  that  sisters  share  whatever  an  elder  son 
mherits.     Marriage  is  neither  so  early  nor  so  universal  now.     And  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  remunerative  pursuits  open  to  men  in  our  land  there  is  no  longer  any 
special  reason  for  restricting  the  inheritance  of  the  land  to  those  able  personally  to 
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work  npon  it.  Thus  woman  has  less  protection  if  nnprovided  for,  less  certainty  of 
the  resource  of  marriao^e ;  and  man  less  need  for  special  provisions  in  his  favour 
In  these  altered  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  what  Moses  ruled  for  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  he  would  have  expanded  into  a  larger  rule,  and  would 
liave  required  invariably  the  equal  division  of  all  property  amongst  eons  and 
daughters  alike.  If  we  are  right  in  urging  this,  a  few  conclusions  of  practical 
moment  emerge  from  it. 

I.  Parents  who,  in  their  wills,  make  the  shares  of  their  sons  much  larger  than 
those  of  their  daughters,  take  a  course  which  the  spirit  of  Bible  legislation  forbids, 
and  are  guilty  of  grave  injustice. 

II.  The  laws  of  every  country  ought,  with  especial  care,  to  protect  the  property  of 
women,  as  being  the  weaker  parties  in  disputes  and  the  likeliest,  therefore,  to  suffer, 

III.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the  position  of  women  would  be  effected  by 
the  general  adoption  of  such  rules  by  parents  and  by  states.  Probably,  if  women  in 
aU  directions  found  equal  justice  yielded  them  with  men,  the  equaUty  of  legislative 
power  and  influence  which  some  seek  would  be  found  superfluous. — G. 

Vers.  14,  16. — Greed  and  grumbling,  Joseph — i.e..,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
— wants  a  larger  lot.  He  pleads  his  numbers,  as  giving  him  a  right  to  more. 
There  is,  perhaps,  in  his  discontent  a  modicum  of  justice.  They  were  very 
numerous,  and  part  of  the  land  allotted  them  was  that  valley  of  Jezreel,  which, 
though  the  richest  part  of  Palestine,  from  its  being  good  for  cavalry,  had  been 
as  yet  retained  by  the  enemy.  There  was,  however,  more  of  discontent  than 
of  hardship.  One  half  of  Manasseh  had  already  had  a  large  part  of  Gilead 
assigned  them.  The  shares  allotted  to  Ephraim  and  the  other  half  were  ample 
—  in  fact,  probably  double  as  large  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  some 
of  the  adjoining  tribes.  But  Ephraim,  descended  from  Joseph,  the  saviour  of 
Israel,  the  tribe  of  Joshua,  its  great  captain,  wanted  to  take  the  lead  as  the 
governing  tribe.  They  feel,  accordingly,  that  while  their  wants  are  met  their 
dignity  is  not  sufficiently  endowed.  "  They  are  a  great  people,"  therefore 
Joshua  should  have  allowed  them  a  larger  portion.  It  is  not  unusual  for  those 
conscious — legitimately  or  otherwise — of  greatness  to  make  somewhat  loud  com- 
plaints and  large  demands.  But  Joshua — the  embodiment  of  justice — cannot  be 
unfair,  even  when  his  own  tribe  solicit  him.  He  meets  their  claim  in  a  fine  spirit. 
He  admits  their  greatness,  but  argues  otherwise  from  it.  They  are  so  many  ?  Why, 
then,  not  clear  the  mountain  of  its  forests  and  find  thus  an  easy  and  unselfish 
enlargement  ?  It  is  true  the  Canaanites  hold  Jezreel,  and  they  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the  fertile  plain.  But  Joshua  argues  that  that  is  a  reason  for  fighting 
their  enemies  with  courage,  and  not  for  filching  from  their  brethren,  •  with 
meanness.  "  Thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they  be  strong,"  he  says, 
with  a  fine,  genial,  bracing  blending  of  irony  and  encouragement.  We  have  thus 
A  fine  example  of  a  question  with  two  sides  ;  a  necessity  with  two  ways  of  meeting 
it ;  a  fact  with  two  conclusions.  "  I  am  numerous.  There  are  foes  on  my  land," 
Bays  Joseph  ;  '*  therefore  give  me  a  slice  off  what  has  fallen  to  Judah."  "  Thou  art 
numerous,  and  enemies  are  still  on  thy  land,"  says  Joshua ;  "  therefore  clear  the 
mountain  of  its  forests  and  the  plains  of  thine  enemies."  The  example  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  here,  and  the  reply  of  Joshua  to  them,  has  much  in  it  suggestive. 
Observe  first — 

I.  A  LITTLE  HEART  SOMETIMES  SPOILS  GREAT  POWERS.  The  Complaint  from  which 
Ephraim  was  suffering  was  this  :  his  heart  was  too  little  for  his  body  ;  poor  cir- 
culation of  the  vital  elements.  These  tribes  had  plenty  of  power,  plenty  of  stalwart 
men  to  clear  the  waste  or  to  conquer  their  enemies  ;  but  they  had  not  moral  force 
to  match.  They  were  short  of  enterprise,  resource,  courage.  What  they  could 
easily  have  won  by  work  or  war  they  prefer  that  others  should  give  them.  The 
breath  they  should  have  kept  for  conflict  they  waste  in  grumbling.  They  want  to 
be  the  dominating  tribe,  without  paying  the  price  of  lordship  in  daring  and  willing- 
ness to  encounter  difficulty  and  hardship.  There  are  many  Ephraims  in  the  world 
who  bftTe  it  ia  their  power  to  make  for  themselves  any  lot  they  like,  who,  innt— d 
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of  improving,  merely  lament  their  lot.  Many  keep  troubling  friends  to  do  for  them 
what  it  IS  quite  within  their  power  to  do  for  themselves.  Some  are  merely 
indolent— capable  of  work,  but  disinclined  to  do  it.  Some  suffer  from  a  feebleness 
which  exists  only  in  their  imagination,  but  which  prevents  their  working  more  than 
Actual  frailty  would.  Some  are  merely  proud,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to  some- 
thing  more  in  the  world  than  they  have  got.  So  some  grumble  for  want  of  earthly 
comforts  they  are  too  dull  to  get  for  themselves.  So  some  go  about  expecting  to 
get  by  *'  mterest  "  and  "  favour  "  what  they  would  be  wiser  to  seek  by  self-reliance 
and  energy.  So  some  in  the  realm  of  religion  go  to  God  and  complain  they  have  not 
larger  delights  and  richer  usefulness  and  more  power,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
these  things  are  within  their  reach  if  they  would  only  put  forth  the  powers  they 
already  have.  This  is  a  very  general  ailment.  Few  have  the  energy,  the  earnest- 
ness,  the  faith  to  do  with  their  powers  anything  Hke  the  whole  of  what  is  possible 
to  them.  We  are  engines,  built  to  work  up  to  30  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square  inch 
and  we  only  work  up  to  seven  and  a  hahf.  Seek  not  so  much  greater  powers  as  the 
heart  to  use  the  powers  you  have.     Observe  secondly — 

II.  True  kindness  often  declines  to  do  for  men  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves. When  Ephraim  has  the  power  to  win  as  much  land  as  he  needs,  it  is 
better  that  he  be  set  to  win  it  for  himself.  Men  can  rarely  keep  well  any  more 
than  they  can  wm  bravely.  To  give  Ephraim  what  he  wants  would  be  only  to 
increase  his  indolence,  his  arrogance,  and  his  weakness.  To  set  Ephraim  to  get 
what  he  wants  by  his  own  prowess,  increases  his  enterprise,  his  brotherliness  his 
courage,  his  dihgence,  his  self-respect.  We  learn  best  what  we  learn  ourselves 
We  profit  most  by  our  own  experience.  It  is  no  kindness  to  grant  the  requests  of 
mdolence  and  greed.  The  true  kindness  is  Joshua's— to  point  out  how  much  is 
withm  the  reach  of  the  aspiring,  and  set  them  to  conquer  it  for  themselves.  Lastly 
observe —  "^ 

^  III.  Greatness  should  dwell  upon  it8  duties  rather  than  on  its  claims 
•I  am  a  great  people  .  .  .  give  me,"  is  the  tone  which  a  great  multitude,  besides 
iLphraim;  assume.  '*  I  am  a  great  people  .  .  .  therefore  ought  to  work  and  fight,"  is 
the  tone  they  ought  to  use.  True  greatness  speaks  in  the  latter,  bastard  greatness  in 
the  former  tone.  Sometimes  it  is  an  aristocracy  that  declares  itself  to  be  the  most 
important  class  m  a  country,  and  with  something  of  Ephraim's  pitiable  lament 
presents  its  claims  for  more  consideration  and  influence.  Sometimes  a  priestly 
order  will,  on  the  score  of  its  greatness  and  importance,  claim  more  authority  than 
the  people  are  disposed  to  grant  it.  Sometimes  an  ignorant  class,  puffed  up  with 
am  hition,  wUl  desire  more  power  than  it  has  got.  It  is  well  to  remember  greatness  is 
not  given  us  to  constitute  a  claim  on  others'  services,  but  as  a  power  to  serve  them 
and  ourselves  together.  He  is  greatest  who  is  servant  of  all,  and  he  is  chief  who 
ministers  to  all.  If  you  and  Ephraim  are  so  great  and  worthy,  use  your  greatness 
and  power  for  the  good  of  yourselves  and  others,  and  none  will  grudge  you  what  in 
this  way  you  win. — G. 

Vers.  14.— 19.— Self -help,    I.  It  is  foolish  to  complain  of  cub  lot  until  we 

have  made  the  best  use  of  it.  The  Ephraimites  had  not  cleared  their  forest, 
yet  they  complained  of  the  nan-owness  of  their  possession.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  our  advantages  till  we  try  them.  In  murmuring  at  the  privations  of  life 
we  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings.  Hardships  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
airangements  of  Providence  may  often  be  traced  to  our  own  indolence.  The  one 
talent  is  buried  because  it  is  not  five.  We  have  no  excuse  for  complaints  before 
we  have  made  the  full  use  of  what  we  possess.  This  may  be  apphed  to  (1)  abihties, 
(^)  opportunities  of  service,  (3)  means  of  self-improvement,  and  (4)  sources  of 
enjoyment.  ^  ' 

II.  Our  lot  in  life  will  improve  as  it  is  used  well.  Joshua  showed  to 
the  complaining  Ephraimites  that  if  they  cleared  their  forest  and  so  recovered  the 
waste  land,  their  lot  would  thereby  be  doubled.  The  neglected  inheritance  runs  to 
weeds  and  becomes  worthless.  The  cultivated  possession  improves  with  cultivation. 
i^xerciae  strengthens  the  weak.  If  we  make  a  rrood  use  of  what  opportunities  for 
service  we  now  possess,  these  will  develop  new  and  better  opportunities.     If  w« 
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use  well  what  powers  God  has  given  tis,  these  will  grow  more  effective.    The  talent 
that  is  not  neglected  produces  other  talents. 

III.  Great  claims  should  be  sustained  by  great  achievements.  Th» 
Ephraimites  claim  to  be  great,  and  therefore  deserving  of  a  great  inheritance. 
Joshua  rephes,  "  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the  wood  country 
and  cut  down  for  thyself  there,"  &c.  High  rank  should  justify  itself  by  higl 
service,  large  wealth  by  large  beneficence,  titles  of  honour  by  deeds  of  sacrifice. 
Duty  is  proportionate  to  faculty.  The  more  advantages  we  claim  the  more 
obligations  shall  we  contract. 

IV.  The  best  right  to  a  possession  is  to  have  obtained  it  through  the 
EXERTION  OF  OUR  OWN  ENERGIES.  Joshua  blds  the  Ephraimites  increase  their  lot 
by  the  exercise  of  their  valour  in  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  and  of  their 
industry  in  feUing  the  forest.  (1)  It  is  unworthy  to  look  to  personal  favottr  to 
secure  us  a  position  in  the  world  not  earned  by  merit  or  work.  Joshua  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Epliraim,  and  the  Ephraimites  seem  to  have  expected  favours  on 
this  account,  but  in  vain.  (2)  It  is  weak  to  depend  on  the  paternal  interference  of 
the  State  when  our  own  industry  should  obtain  onr  rights.  (3)  It  is  wrong  to  wait 
idly  for  a  providential  interposition  on  our  behalf.  God  will  give  us  our  in- 
heritance, but  we  must  conquer  it  and  cultivate  it  He  helps  us  when  we  do  onr 
best,  but  never  so  as  to  justify  our  indolence. — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — Let  us  make  some  farther  observations  on  the  division  of  the 
land  of  C'inaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.    The  descendants  of  Joseph  receive 
but  a  small  lot.    They  complain  bitterly  of  this,  saying,  "  We  are  a  great  people.** 
Joshua  replies  that,  just  because  they  are  a  great  people,  they  may  be  contented 
with  the  share  assigned  them,  for  they  will  have  tiie  opportunity  of  perpetually 
extending  their  borders.    **  The  mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for  thou  shalt  drive  out 
the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots  and  though  they  be  strong"  (ver.  18). 
In  this  passage  of  their  history  there  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  the  world.    Manasseh  and  Ephraim  have  no  assured  possession.    In 
order  to  retain  what  they  have  and  to  acquire  sufficient  territory,  they  must  be 
ever  fighting.     Ever  fresh  conquests  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  retaining 
that  which  they  already  possess.     If  they  do  not  strengthen  their  position  and 
enlarge  their  borders,  they  will  be  at  once  invaded  by  their  enemies.     Such  is  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  world.     (1)  For  the  Church  too,  conquest  is  the  con- 
dition of  security.    Pressed  on  every  hand  by  a  hostile  world,  it  must  be  ever  in 
an  attitude  of  active  self-defence :  it  must  ever  have  in  its  hand  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.    As  soon  as  it  falls  asleep,  in  a  supposed  peaceful  security,  it  finds  itself 
assailed,  and  the  enemy  is  in  its  midst  before  it  is  aware.    Nothing  is  more  easy, 
nothing  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  this  intrusion  of  the  world  into  the 
Church.    Therefore  the  Church  is  bound  to  be  ever  armed  with  all  the  panoply  of 
God,  and  ready  for  the  fight.     '^We  wrestle  not,"  says  the  apostle,  "against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  "  (Eph.  vi  12). 
This  defensive  warfare  is  also  in  a  manner  aggressive ;  for  every  new  generation 
bom  within  the  outward  precincts  of  the  Church  needs  to  be  won  afi*esh  for  Jesus 
Christ.    No  one  is  born  a  Christian,  though  it  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  born 
in  a  land  of  historic  Christianity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  constantly  to  reconquer 
from  the  world  and  fi*om  the  merely  natural  life,  the  posterity  of  Christians.     In 
this  primary  sense  the  Church  cannot  hold  its  own  without  ever  fresh  conquests. 
(2)  Nor  is  this  enough.     Antichrist,  under  the  form  of  paganism,  or  of  simple 
infideUty,  is  stiU  a  formidable  power  on  every  hand.     He  who  said  to  His  disciples, 
"  Go  and  teach  all  nations,"  opened  before  them  a  limitless  field  of  conquest.    The 
mission  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  Joshua  to 
Epliraim  and  Manasseh :  **  Thou  art  a  great  people  and  hast  great  power ;  get  the* 
up  to  the  wood  country,  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the  giants  " 
(ver.  15).    The  might  which  is  in  the  Church,  though  invisible,  is  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  giants  of  antichrist,  for  it  is  the  Rtrens:th  of  Him  who  said,  **Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  th«  end  of  th«  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). — E«  di  P, 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVin.  1—28. 


The  continued  division  of  thb  land. — 
Ver.  I— Congregation.     The  word  signifies 
a  body  of  persons  gathered  together  at  a 
spot  before  indicated.     The  LXX.  renders 
by  avvnyiorh-     The  idea  is  evidently  that  of 
an  assembly  gathered  together    for    some 
specific  acts  of  worship.  This  passage  teacbes 
the  duty  of  a  national  recognition  of  religion. 
Whatever  evils  there  might  be  in  Israel  at 
tbat  time,  the  absence  of  a  general   and 
formal  acknowledgment  of  God  was  not  one 
of  them.  •  When   that  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  ceased,  the  downfall  of  the 
nation  was  at  hand.     It  was  the  absence  of 
such  acknowledgment  that  was  the  ruin  of 
Israel,   while  the  hypocritical  and  purely 
external  recognition  of  God  by  Judah  was 
equally  offensive  in  God's  sight.    Assembled. 
Literally,  was  summoned;  by  whom,  we  are 
not  told.    But  this  general  gathering  to  set 
np  the  tabernacle  was  at  once  an  act  of  due 
homage  to  Him  by  whose  power  they  had 
done  80  many  great  deeds,  and  also  the 
establishment  of  a  centre  of  national  hfe. 
As  long  as  the  worship  of  God  was  main- 
tained in  its  purity,  the  unity  of    Israel 
would  be  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  twelve- 
fold division  into  tribes,  and  without  the 
need  to  introduce  the  monarchical  power. 
When  fidelity  to   the  outward  symbol  of 
IsraeUtish  unity,  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
relaxed,  then  dissension  and  weakness  crept 
in,  and  Israel  became  a  prey  to  her  enemies. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter meets  us  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.      The  prey  of  various  unconnected 
Teutonic  tribes,   the  island  was  one  vast 
Bcene  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  until  the 
great  Archbishop  Theodore  came  over  and 
founded  a  National   Church.     It  was  this 
religious    unity    and    co-operation    which 
tended  to  harmonise  the  conflicting  forces 
in  the  land  and  steadily  pioneered  the  way 
to  an  union  of  the  rival  tribes  under  one 
head.  Without  attempting  to  say  whose  fault 
it  is  that  this  religious  unity  is  lost,  or  how 
it  may  best  be  re-established,  it  surely  is 
the  duty  of  every  patriot  and  every  Chris- 
tian to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  knowledge,  with  all  the  forces  that  he 
sees  tending  towards  unity,  and  both  pray 
and  labour  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
men  may  once  more  "  with  one  mind  and 
with  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  be  willing 
to  meet  together  '*  with  one  accord  in  one 
place."     Shiloh.     In  Deut.  xii.  T),  11,  14.  we 
And  (>od  prescribing  that  only  m  »  plac« 


chosen  by  Himself  shall  the  public  worship 

of  the  congregation  be  paid  to  Him.  Thither 

were  all  the  males  to  resort  three  limes  a 

year.     It  is  obvious  how  such  a  regulation 

tended  to  keep  ahve  national  feeling  among 

the  Israelites.     The  reason  for  the  choice  of 

Shiloh  (which  was  probably  made  by  Urim 

and  Thummim,  the  case  being  important 

enough  for  such  a  decision)  is  to  be  found  in 

its  central  position,  five  hours  south  of  She- 

chem,  and  eight  hours  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  situation  is  minutely  described  in  Judg. 

xxi.  19.     It  is  difficult  lo  understand  why ; 

since  Shiloh  must  have  been  well-known  to 

all  the  dwellers  in  Israel  at  that  time,  unlesa 

it  was  to  explain  to  those  who  were  not 

acquainted  with  the  localities  in  the  tribe  of 

Benjamin   the  reason  for  the  selection  of 

Shiloh,  namely,  that  it  lay  close  by  the  road 

between  Bethel  and  Shechem  (see,  however, 

note  on  ch.  xxiv.   1).     The  place  has  been 

identified.      It  is  the  modem  Seilun,  but 

only  a  few  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  place 

once  so  famous  in    the   history  of  Israel, 

where  Eli  abode,  where  Samuel  spent  his 

early  years.     Kejected  by  God  Himself,  as 

the  Jewish  Psalmist   relates  with  patriotic 

pride  (Psa.  Jxxviii.  60,  67—69),  it  fell  into 

utter    neglect,  and  even  in    the    days    of 

Jeremiah  it  seems  to  have  become  a  by-word 

(see  Jer.  viL    12,  14 ;  xxvi.  6,  9.     Also  Pal. 

Expl.  Fund,  Quart.  Paper,  Jan.,  1873,  where 

an  account,  with  a  plan,  is  given  of  the 

place  in  its  present  condition.     There  are  a 

few  rock-hewn  tombs  there).     Whether  it 

was  named  Shiloh  on  account  of  the  word 

used  in  Gen.  xhx.  10,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  name  appears  to  signify  rest,  and  was 

an  appropriate  name  to  be  given  to  the 

visible  symbol  of  rest  from  warfare  which 

Joshua  had  obtained  for  Israel  (see  ch.  xi. 

23 ;  xiv.  15  ;  xxi.  44 ;  xxii.  4).     The  difficult 

passage  in  Gen.    xlix.  10  is  not  of  course 

included    in    this    interpretation    of    the 

meaning  of  the  word  Shiloh.    Congregation. 

The  word  here  differs  slightly  from  the  word 

translated  "  congregation  "  in  the  first  part 

of  'the  verse,  but  it  comes  from  the  same 

root.     And  the  land  was  subdued  before 

them.      That  is,    the  land    in  which  the 

tabernacle  was  set  up.      We  know  from  the 

next  verse  that  the  land  as  a  whole  was  not 

subdued. 

Ver.  3. — How  long  are  ye  slack  ?  This 
"  slackness "  (the  translation  is  a  hterai 
one)  in  the  arduous  conflict  against  the 
powers  of  evil  is  not  confined  to  Jews.  The 
exhortation  needs  repeating  to  every  gene- 
ration, and  not  less  to  our  own  than  any 
other,  iino«  the  prevalence  of  aa  extarnftl 
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decency  and  propriety  blinds  onr  eyes  to  the 
iiii]nety  and  evil  wkiob  still  lurks  amid  us 
unsubdued. 

Ver.  4. — Give  out  from  among:  yon.  Calvin 
enlarges  much  upon  the  boldness  of  these 
twenty-one  men  in  venturing  upon  the  task 
of  the  survey,  rightly  supposing  that  the 
ditiitulty  of  the  task  was  enhanced  by  the 
niunber  who  undertook  it  ^see  note  on 
ch.  XIV.  12).  And  here  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
twer.ty-one  commissioners  went  together, 
for  tlie  object  of  their  selection  was  to 
oliviate  complaints  of  a  kind  which,  as  we 
hiive  aheady  seen,  the  Israelites  were  not 
plow  to  make  (see  ch.  xvii.  14 — 18).  But 
tlie  Israelites  had  inspired  quite  suiScient 
awe  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to 
make  such  a  general  survey  by  no  means  a 
dithcult  task.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
commissioners  were  unprovided  with  an 
escort.  Three  men  for  each  tribe.  Literally, 
for  the  tribe.  Tliis  selection,  which  was 
intended  to  secure  an  impartial  description 
of  the  country,  would  render  impossible  all 
future  com]ilaints,  since  the  boundaries 
would  be  settled  according  to  reports  sent  m 
by  the  representatives  of  each  tribe. 

Ver.  6. — Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the 
land  into  seven  parta  Literally,  ye  shall 
write  the  land,  seven  parts.  Similarly  in 
ver.  8.  That  is  to  say,  a  written  report  was 
to  be  brought  up  in  seven  parts,  a  fair 
and  equal  division  of  the  land  having 
previously  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
commissioners.  This  report  having  been 
accepted,  division  was  afterwards  made 
(ver.  10)  by  lot.  Bishop  Horsley  and 
Houbigant  here,  as  elsewhere,  would  re- 
arrange the  chapter,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  accidentally  transposed.  But  there 
seems  no  ground  for  the  supposition.  The 
repetition,  with  its  additional  particulars  at 
each  repetition,  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
author  (see  ch.  ii.  and  notes).  That  I  may 
cast  lots.  Or,  and  I  will  cast  a  lot.  The 
somewhat  unusual  word  m*  to  throw^  is 
used  here.  The  more  usual  word  is  ^»Qn 
caused  to  fall^  though  other  expressions  are 
also  used. 

Ver.  7. — But  the  Levltei  (see  oh.  xiii.  14, 
33).  The  priesthood  of  the  Lord.  An 
equivalent  expression  to  that  in  ch.  xiii. 
Here  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  there, 
more  accurately,  the  sacrifices  which  it  was 
the  privilege  of  that  tribe  to  offer  up,  are 
said^  to  be  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  By  citleB.  It  was  evidently  not  a 
land  survey,  entering  into  such  particulars 
as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  ground,  its 
fitness  for  agriculture,  for  pasture  and  the 
Hke.  The  division  was  made  by  cities. 
Them  oitief  had  been  taken  uid  destroyed 


by  Joshua,  and  now  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Israelites  to  be  guided  by  the  ancient 
political  system  of  the  country,  to  occupy 
those  cities,  and  to  cultivate  the  adjacent 
land,  as  the  Phoenicians  had  done  before 
them.  Thus,  not  so  much  the  area  of  the 
land,  as  the  size  and  importance  of  its 
cities,  was  to  be  the  leading  principle  of  the 
division.  And  not  unwisely.  The  Israelites 
were  about  to  relinquish  their  nomad  life, 
and  if  they  settled  in  Palestine,  how, 
without  walled  cities,  could  they  hold  their 
own  against  the  powerful  nations  round 
about  them?  And  came  again  to  Joshua. 
•'  The  result  of  this  examination,  which  was 
unquestionably  a  more  careful  one  than  that 
made  by  the  si)]es  of  Moses,  was*  that  the 
unsubdued  territory  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  seven  tribes,  while 
that  apportioned  to  Judah  was  seen  to  be 
disproportionately  large.  To  remedy  this 
difficulty  a  place  was  found  for  Benjamin 
between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  the 
portion  of  Simeon  was  taken  out  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Judah,  while  both 
Judah  and  Ephraim  had  to  give  up  some 
cities  to  Dan  "  (Kitter). 

Ver.  8. — Shiloh  (see  note  on  ver.  1  and  ch. 
xxiv.  1).  The  seat  of  the  tabernacle  became, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  head-quarten 
of  the  Israelites. 

Ver.  10. — Cast  lots.  Here,  and  in  ver.  8, 
yet  another  phrase  is  used  to  describe  th« 
casting  of  the  lots. 

Ver.  11. — The  children  of  Benjamin. 
Lying  as  their  inheritance  did  between  that 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  the  chief  places  of 
note  on  their  border  have  been  already 
mentioned  either  in  ch.  xv.  or  in  ch.  xvi. 

Ver.  14. — And  the  border  was  drawn 
thence,  and  compassed  the  border  of  the 
sea.  This  is  a  serious  mistranslation,  arising 
from  the  same  word  being  used  for  sea  and 
west  in  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  has  irpdg  (some 
copies  have  Trapa.)  ddXaoaav.  The  literal 
translation  is,  and  the  border  extended,  and 
dejlected  to  the  western  side.  What  if 
meant  is  that  the  further  portion  of  the 
border  now  described  was  the  western  side 
of  Benjamin.  Southward.  The  western 
border  of  course  ran  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Quarter.  This  is  the  same  word  that 
is  translated  border  above,  in  the  phrase, 
**  border  of  the  sea."  Kirjath-Jearim.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  map  will  see  how  much  more  probable 
the  site  Kuriet  el  Enab  is  here,  than  any 
place  "  four  miles  from  Beth-shemesh,"  as 
suggested  by  Lieut.  Conder.  The  distance 
from  nether  Beth-horon  to  Kuriet  el  Enab 
is  not  great.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
boundary  should  have  run  double  that 
distance  without  any  mention  of  locality. 
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Ver.  17.— Gellloth  (see  ch.  xr.  7). 

Ver.  23. — Avim.  Most  probably  Ai  (see 
note  on  ch.  vii.  2). 

Ver.  24. — Ophrah.  Not  the  Ophrah  of 
Gideon,  who  (Judg.  vi.  11 ;  viii.  2,  32)  was 
a  Manassite.  Gaba.  Some  (as  Kuobel) 
think  this  the  same  as  Gibeah  of  Saul. 
But  see  below,  ver.  28.  Also  Isa.  x.  29. 
Gibeah  and  Gaba,  however,  must  have  been 
near  together,  for  Eamah  is  near  both  of 
them  (see  Ezra  ii.  26). 

Ver.  26. — Ramah.  Now  er-Eam.  This 
would  seem,  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  and  from 
%  comparison  of  Jer.  i.  1  and  xl.  1,  to 
have  been  the  Eamah  of  later  history, 
famous  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i  1,  &c.,  for  Mount  Ephraim  is 
applied  to  territory  jn  Benjamin.  Of.  Judg. 
iv.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  21).  It  was  near 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  18 ;  Isa.  x.  29),  and 
not  far  from  Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  6).  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv.  17,  21). 
Mizpeh.  This  is  the  Mizpeh,  or  Mizpah,  of 
Benjamin,  whither  the  tribes  were  wont  to 
gather  together,  and  where  the  tabernacle 
appears  to  have  been  removed  (see  Judg. 
XI.  1,  3;  xxi.  1 — 8).  If,  as  Lieut.  Conder 
sn  Imposes,  Nob  and  Mizpeh  were  identical, 
ami  were  near  Jerusalem,  this  would 
explain  the  presence  of  the  tribes  within 
the  border  of  Benjamin  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  near  the  border,  and  the  Ben- 
jamites  had  retired  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  This  seems  almost  implied  in 
Judg.  XX.  3.  Similar  gatherings  are  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5 — 7, 11, 
12,  16;  X.  17).  Mizpeh  was  the  seat  of 
Gedaliah's  administration,aud  of  the  tragedy 


of  his  assassination  (2  Eingi  xxr.  23—25 ; 
Jer.  xl.  10—13 ;  xh.). 

Ver.  28. — Gibeath.  Almost  certainly  the 
same  as  '*  Gibeah  of  Saul"  (1  Sam.  xi.  4). 
It  was  Saul's  home  (1  Sam.  x.  26 ;  xiii.  2, 
15,  16).  It  was  near  Saul's  home,  at  the 
time  his  temporary  refuge,  that  the  Philis- 
tines encamped  when  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.) 
made  his  daring  attack  on  them.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  outrage  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  Lieut.  Conder  has  identified  it 
with  Jeba,  not  far  from  Michmash,  situated 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  precipitous 
Wady  Suwaynit.  The  situation  explains  the 
otherwise  unintelligible  narrative  in  1  Sam. 
xiii.,  xiv.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin.  Dean  Stanley  (*  Sinai 
and  Palestine,'  ch.  iv.)  reminds  ns  how  the 
very  names  suggest  the  "  remarkable 
heights  "  which  constitute  the  "  table  land" 
of  which  the  inheritance  of  Benjamin 
consists.  Thus  Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba,  or 
Gaba,  all  signify  hill,  Eamah  signifies 
high  place,  and  Mizpeh,  watch  tower,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. Only  by  narrow  passes  along  deep 
torrent  beds  could  access  be  obtained  to 
this  mountainous  region.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  otherwise  inexplicable  re^^istance  to  all 
Israel  in  arms,  recorded  in  Judg.  xx.,  xxi., 
was  maintained.  In  a  country  like  this 
the  skill  of  the  Benjamites  with  the  sling 
(Judg.  XX.  16)  and  the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  22) 
could  be  used  with  terrible  effect  upon 
foes  powerless  to  come  to  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  To  Dean  Stanley's  vivid  description 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  the 
student  is  referred  for  a  detailed  accouali 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 28. — Progress  in  the  great  worle.  The  tribes  gathered  together  at 
Shiloh,  set  up  the  common  tabernacle  for  worship,  and  then  proceeded,  at  Joshua's 
Instance,  to  complete  the  division  of  the  land.  Several  detached  considerations 
may  be  derived  from  this  chapter. 

I.  The  duty  of  a  public  recognition  of  God.  The  duty  of  public  worship 
has  been  universally  recognised  in  all  religions,  and  is  founded  in  a  natural  tendency 
of  mankind.  Philosophical  sects,  in  which  religious  observances  are  neglected  or 
proscribed,  show  by  that  very  fact  their  exclusiveness.  Eeligions,  however  per- 
verted, exist  for  mankind  as  a  whole  ;  philosophies,  for  the  cultivated  few.  Chris- 
tianity has  provided  fewer  forms  than  perhaps  any  other  religion  for  the  gratification 
of  this  instinct,  but  the  principle  is  clearly  acknowledged.  At  first,  the  disciples  met 
together  weekly  to  '*  break  bread."  At  the  Reformation,  the  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Lord's  Supper  led  to  its  more  infrequent 
reception.  Yet  still  the  precept,  "  not  forgetting  the  assembling  of  yoiu*selvea 
together,**  has  continued  to  be  recognised,  and  the  man  who  habitually  neglects 
public  worship  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  Christian  at  all.  The  duty  of  a  public 
national  recognition  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  our  present 
religious  divisions.  Yet  it  is  practically  not  neglected.  The  fact  that  the  nation  om 
such  recognises  ChriBtianity  is  proved  by  the  spectacle  presented  by  our  oonntry  every 
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Lord's  Day,  a  spectacle  which  drew  from  a  distinguished  French  Koman  Cathoh'o 
writer  the  admission  that  Englatid  was  the  most  religious  country  in  the  world. 
Aud  in  times  of  national  rejoicing,  or  national  distress,  tlie  various  religious  bodies 
in  the  country  do  not  fail,  according  to  their  various  forms,  to  unite  in  common 
thanksgiving,  or  common  himiihation  and  intercession.  A  more  complete  external 
agreement  in  the  manner  of  such  national  recognition  of  religion  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  no  such  recognition  exists 
because  it  is  not  externally  organised  into  a  system.  Perhaps  in  God's  eyes  the 
agr€i9ment  is  greater  than  it  seems  to  us  :  that  where  we  discern  conflicting  institu- 
tions and  rival  denominations,  He  sees  the  tribes  of  Israel  gathered  together 
at  Shiloh,  and  offering  up  united  praises  and  suppUcations  to  Him  for  His  mercy 
and  His  bounty.  Be  it  ours  to  recognise  more  and  more  a  real  union  under 
seeming  disagreement,  and  to  abstain  from  all  uncharitable  expressions,  which  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  of  prayer  and  inter- 
cession, addressed  to  our  common  Father  in  heaven. 

II.  Behold  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  togetheb 
IN  UNITY.  This  consideration  has  been  partially  anticipated  already.  It  was  the 
whole  congregation  that  assembled  together.  None  stayed  away,  still  less  refused 
to  come.  And  though  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  wide  freedom  allowed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  minor  differences  of  ceremonial  do  not  prevent  us  from  coming 
as  one  body  before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  yet,  in  so  far  as  these  divisions  of  opinion 
produce  jealousy,  suspicion,  unkindness,  bitter  accusations  and  revilings,  they  ex- 
clude those  who  are  so  affected  by  them  from  a  part  in  the  common  worship.  Such 
persons  are  unclean,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  they  are 
unloving,  and  can  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  worship  of  Him  who  came  to  call 
us  to  unity  and  peace.  We  may  be  eure  that  as  there  is  no  more  certain  method  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Church  on  earth  than  a  contentious  spirit,  so  there  is 
nothing  more  sure  to  deprive  us  of  the  favour  of  God.  Let  the  spectacle,  then,  of 
an  united  Israel,  worshipping  peacefully  before  God  in  Shiloh,  lead  us  to  beware 
how  we  promote  disunion  among  God's  people,  remembering  the  exhortation,  *'  Let 
all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  anger  and  clamour  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
fr'om  you,  wi'h  all  malice,"  and  "walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  himseK  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savour." 

III.  Rest  in  God.  Shiloh  means  rest,  or  peace.  And  rest  and  peace  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  presence  of  God.  "Peace  on  earth,"  cried  the  angels  at  His 
birth.  **  I  will  give  you  rest."  *'  My  peace  I  give  imto  you,"  said  He  Himself. 
"  He  is  our  peace,"  said  the  apostle.  Tlirough  Him  we  possess  the  *'  peace  that 
passeth  aU  understanding."  And,  thanks  be  to  Him,  we  are  never  far  from  His 
tabernacle.  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  among  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them, 
and  wherever  a  soul  pours  itself  out  in  prayer  to  Him,  there  is  His  tabernacle  and 
Shiloh,  or  restful  dependence  on  Him. 

IV.  What  has  to  be  done  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Many  a  Christian 
has  fallen  into  serious  trouble  by  neglecting  this  precept.  Some  think  that  a  certain 
profession  of  reUgion  ought  to  excuse  all  shortcomings.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
think  that  the  careful  and  punctual  perfonnance  of  duty  is  a  legal  work,  below  the 
attention  of  a  redeemed  and  sanctified  man.  Such  a  view  receives  no  confirmation 
from  Scripture.  Our  Lord  did  not  neglect  the  Ugliter  matters  of  the  law  Himself, 
nor  advise  others  to  do  so.  St.  Paul  did  not  consider  the  minutest  details  beneath 
his  attention.  And  here  the  survey  was  made  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness, 
and  recorded  in  a  book.  Let  Christians  learn  hence  the  duty  of  performing,  accu- 
rately and  punctually,  whatever  falls  to  their  lot  to  do.  Christ  did  not  give  His 
Spirit  to  men  to  make  them  slovenly,  careless,  indifferent  to  what  they  undertake, 
but  the  reverse.  Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  combine  to  enforce  on  us  th« 
lesson,  '•  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 
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HOMILIES  BY  VAKIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Shiloh^  the  sanctuary.  The  choice  of  Shiloh  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
tabernacle  was  not  left  at  Joshua's  discretion :  it  was  a  matter  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment (Deut.  xii.  10 — 12).  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  without  its  natural  reason. 
The  situation  was  both  central  and  secluded  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  as  the 
tabernacle  had  always  been  "  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  "  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
ii.  17),  and  yet  removed  from  the  main  routes  of  the  country's  traffic,  Its  name, 
dating  probably  from  this  time,  while  expressive  of  the  fact  that  God  had  now  given 
His  people  rest  from  their  enemies,  was  also  suggestive  of  the  deeper  thought  of 
His  settled  dwelling  among  them,  and  was  in  harmony  with  the  retired  and  tranquil 
aspect  of  the  scene.  Shiloh,  the  sanctuary,  the  place  of  rest.  In  this  estabhshment 
of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  the  Israelites  were  performing  the  highest  function  of 
their  life  as  a  people.  It  was  a  devout  recognition  of  God ;  the  majesty  of  His 
being,  His  sovereignty  over  them,  their  dependence  on  Him  as  the  Uving  root  of 
all  their  social  order  and  prosperity,  that  testimony  for  Him  which  it  was  their 
high  calling  to  present  before  the  nations.  The  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  stands  as 
a  type  of  all  places  where  people  assemble  t<  •  pay  their  homage  to  the  Supreme. 

i.  The  sanctity  of  the  scene  oi  vonbuip.  The  tabernacle  was  the  centre 
and  home  of  all  devout  thought  and  feuiing.  The  highest  acts  of  worship  could 
alone  be  performed  there.  It  represented  the  unity  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
I)eople,  as  opposed  to  a  scattered  and  divided  worship.  It  was  called  **  the  taber- 
nacle of  witness"  (Num.  xvii.  7;  Acts  vii.  44).  In  several  ways  is  every  scene 
of  worship,  every  *'  house  of  prayer,"  a  witness. 

1.  As  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  ivith  Bis  people.  It  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  of  His  spiritual  nearness  and  accessibility.  It  could  have  no  meaning  if 
personal  and  *'  congregational "  communion  with  God  were  not  a  blessed  reality. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  tabernacle  was  that  it  is  the  place  where  man  "  meets 
with  God,"  and  finds  a  gracious  response  to  his  seeking.  "  In  all  places  where 
X  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee  "  (Exod.  xx.  24). 
•*  There  will  I  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
mercy-seat "  (Exod.  xxv.  22).  And  Christ  perpetuates  and  confirms  the  promise 
with  a  freer,  richer  grace  :  "Wheresoever  two  or  three,"  &c.  (Matt,  xviii.  15).  This 
gives  sanctity  to  any  place ;  makes  it  a  true  sanctuary.  "What  other  consecration 
can  be  needed  than  the  realised  presence  of  the  Uving  God? 

2.  As  a  memorial  of  the  hallowed  traditions  of  the  past.  The  historic  associa- 
tions of  the  tabernacle  were  distinctive,  wonderful,  supernatural.  Its  origin: 
made  "  after  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount"  (Exod.  xxvl.) ;  the  "  glory- 
cloud  "that  rested  upon  it;  its  varying  fortunes;  the  changing  scenes  through 
which  it  had  passed — scenes  of  human  shame,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  scenes  of 
joyous  triumph  and  marvellous  Divine  interposition— all  this  invested  it  with 
extraordinary  interest  Every  true  house  of  prayer  has  its  hallowed  memories. 
Some  small  chapter  at  least  of  the  sacred  story  of  the  past  is  enslurined  in  it.  It 
speaks  to  us  of  struggles  for  truth  and  liberty,  purity  of  faith  and  worship,  freedom 
of  conscience,  in  former  days.  It  represents  the  earnest  thought  and  self-denying 
labour  of  devout  men  and  women  who  have  long,  perhaps,  been  numbered  with 
tlie  dead.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  solemn  spiritual  transaction  :  revela- 
tions of  truth,  searchings  of  heart, .  stirrings  of  sympathetic  emotion,  heavenly 
aspirations,  visions  of  God.  However  lowly  a  place  it  may  be,  the  memory  of 
these  lingering  about  it  gives  it  an  interest  and  a  distinction  that  no  outward  charm 
can  rival. 

8.  As  a  prophecy  of  the  better  future.  The  tabernacle,  though  it  had 
eome  now  to  a  resting-place  after  aU  its  wanderings,  was  still  only  a  temporary 
provision,  a  preparation  for  something  more  substantial  and  enduring.  The  time 
came  when  "Ichabod  "  must  be  pronounced  on  Shiloh.  The  ark  of  God  was  taken, 
the  sanctuary  was  desecrated,  and  the  faded  glory  of  the  sacred  tent  was  lost  at 
last  in  the  greater  splendour  of  the  temple ;  until  that  also  should  pass  away,  to  b« 
followed  by  a  nobler  shrine.     So  is  it  with  all  earthly  soenea  of  worship.    Thej 
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are  but  temporary  and  provisional.  They  are  expressive,  after,  all,  of  otir  hmnan 
weakness — dimness  of  spiritual  vision,  imperfection  of  spiritual  life.  They  remind 
us  ever  of  the  "  vail  that  hangs  between  the  saints  and  joys  Divine."  They  *'  have 
no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth."  They  speak  to  us  of  the  "  more 
perfect  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands."  We  see  m  them  a  prophecy  of  the 
nobler  worship  of  the  future,  and  learn  through  them  to  lift  our  longing  eyes  to 
that  eternal  city  of  God  of  which  it  la  written,  *'  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the 
Lord  God  Alniiglity  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it"  (Rev.  xxi.  22). 

II.  The  peaceful  associations  op  the  scene  op  worship.  '*  Shiloh  "  is  a  name 
that  becomes  every  place  of  prayer,  every  scene  of  Divine  manifestation  and  com- 
munion. It  ought  to  be  a  place  of  rest  in  the  midst  of  earthly  agitations,  a  quiet 
resort  for  the  spirit  from  the  traffic  and  turmoil  of  life,  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and 
weary,  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  are  harassed  by  the  contradictions  and  pursued 
by  the  animosities  of  a  hostile  world.  Unhappily  the  house  of  God  is  too  often 
connected  in  men's  minds  with  far  other  ideas  than  those  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
It  is  suggestive  to  them  of  division,  and  enmity,  and  bitter  contention.  The  mis- 
chief done  by  those  historic  strifes  about  faith  and  worship  that  have  raged  around 
it,  or  those  mean  discords  that  have  reigned  within,  can  never  be  exaggerated. 
And  yet  wherever  there  is  a  place  of  Christian  assembly  there  stands  a  testinjony 
to  the  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,"  &o.  Beneath  these  superficial  distractions  hes  the 
bond  of  a  true  spiritual  unity.  Let  that  essential  unity  become  manifest,  then 
shall  the  ••  glory  of  the  Lord  "  be  again  upon  His  tabernacle,  and  it  shall  attract 
the  world  to  itself  as  a  true  sanctuary  and  place  of  rest. — W. 

Ver.  1. — Shiloh.  Shiloh  was  at  once  the  seat  of  public  worship  and  the  centre  of 
tribal  union  ;  the  symbol  of  established  peace  and  the  witness  to  that  Divine  ]aw 
on  which  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  prosperity  depended.  Christendom  needs 
its  Sliilohs.  It  is  true  that  our  privileges  of  worship  are  not  confined  to  consecrated 
buildings,  holy  days,  priestly  ministrations,  and  church  ordinances.  Anywhere,  on 
the  lonely  hill-side  or  in  the  busy  street,  at  any  hour — in  the  silent  night  or  at  the 
noisy  noon — every  Christian  can  claim  the  privilege  of  one  of  God's  priests  and 
offer  up  secret  worship,  which  God  will  accept  and  bless.  There  is  often  a  depth 
and  spirituality  in  such  worship  which  is  not  attained  in  the  observance  of  public 
religious  services.  Nevertheless  there  are  special  advantages  connected  with 
public  worship. 

I.  Public  worship  affords  an  opportunity  for  spiritual  rest.  The  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  when  *'  the  land  was  subdued."  The  seat  of  worship  was  named 
"  Shiloh,"  the  *'  place  of  peace."  Our  churches  should  be  homes  of  spiritual  peace ; 
our  Sundays,  Sabbaths  of  spiritual  rest.  The  ejaculatory  prayer  of  sudden  emer- 
gencies, and  the  "  praying  without  ceasing"  of  those  who  *'  walk  with  God"  and 
enjoy  constant  communion  with  Him,  are  not  sufficient  means  for  withdrawing  us 
from  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  revealing  to  us  the  heights  and  depths  of  heavenly 
things.  For  this  we  want  a  more  complete  separation  fi.*om  common  scenes,  and 
a  longer  season  of  quiet  meditation. 

II.  Public  worship  affords  the  means  for  the  outward  expression  of 
SPIRITUAL  WORSFUP.  All  true  worship  must  be  internal  and  spiritual  (John  iv.  24). 
External  ordinances  without  this  are  a  mockery;  but  spiritual  worship  will 
naturally  seek  some  external  expression.  The  body  is  so  connected  with  the  soul 
that  all  emotion  tends  to  bodily  manifestations— joy  to  smiles,  sorrow  to  tears, 
anger  to  frowns.  So  emotions  of  worship  find  their  outlet  in  articulate  prayers 
and  songs  of  praise.     Such  expression  is  (1)  natural,  (2)  helpful. 

III.  Public  worship  is  an  occasion  for  a  public  testimony  to  religion. 
The  tabernacle  was  set  up  in  the  sight  of  the  people  as  a  visible  witness  for  God. 
We  have  our  '♦  altars  of  witness."  It  is  our  duty  (1)  to  confess  our  faith  (Matt.  x. 
82) ;  (2)  to  glorify  Ood  by  declaring  His  character  to  the  world  and  thanking  Him 
before  men  for  the  blessings  we  have  received ;  (3)  to  preach  Christ  by  making  the 
light  of  His  gospel  shine  through  the  worship  of  His  Church  (Matt.  v.  13—16). 

IV.  Public  worship  is  ▲  stimulus  to  private  devotion.    It  oounteracte  the 
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a0T,re--«^ing  infliience  of  worldly  occupations  and  the  variations  of  private  experience 
rf'Mnltingfrom  our  own  changing  moods.  It  stimulates  us  (1)  by  the  direct  influence 
of  ?  he  religious  exercises  of  prayer,  praise,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  preaching ; 
('2}  })y  mutual  svmpathy. 

V.  Public  worship  helps  us  to  realise  Christian  brotherhood.  The  erection 
at  Shih)h  was  "the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation."  There  the  tribes  assembled 
toj^ether.  It  was  to  them  the  centre  of  national  unity.  In  our  worship  we  should 
forf,'et  our  differences.  Kich  and  poor  meet  together  first  as  one  in  sin  and  want 
an<l  helplessness,  and  then  as  one  in  redemption,  spiritual  joy,  and  Christian  ser- 
vice. No  duty  is  more  important  than  that  of  maintaining  a  spirit  of  Christian 
brotherhood  (John  iv.  20,  21).  By  no  means  is  this  more  fally  realised  than  by 
onion  in  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  spiritual  life. — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  2,  8. — SlacJcness.     I.  Much  of  the  Christian  inheritance  is  not  yet 

possessed.  (1)  Multitudes  of  men  have  not  yet  received  the  advantages  of  the 
gospel  which  are  freely  offered  to  all.  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world ;  God 
desires  the  redemption  of  all  men ;  all  are  freely  invited  (Kev.  xxii.  17).  Yet  some 
live  on  in  sin,  some  in  distress,  some  in  unbelief.  Let  these  know  that  the  distri- 
bution of  God's  grace  has  not  ceased.  There  is  yet  abundance  to  be  given  for  those 
who  seek.  The  festal  chamber  is  not  full.  There  is  yet  room.  The  door  is  still 
open  (Luke  xiv.  22,  23).  (2)  The  Church  has  not  yet  conquered  the  world  for 
Christ.  He  claims  the  whole  world.  So  long  as  there  are  heathen  nations  abroad 
and  godless  men  at  home  the  work  of  the  Church  militant  will  be  incomplete.  It 
is  foolish  to  be  satisfied  with  the  triumphs  of  the  past.  We  should  rather  lament 
the  slow  progress  of  the  gospel.  (3)  Christians  have  much  of  their  inheritance  in 
Christ  not  yet  possessed.  The  half  has  not  been  told  us.  No  one  can  conceive 
the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  Christ  (Isa.  Ixiv.  4).  (a)  Christians  do  not  enjoy  on 
earth  aU  the  blessings  which  they  might  have ;  (6)  greater  blessings  are  reserved 
for  heaven  (1  John  iii.  2). 

II.  It  is  owing  to  the  slackness  of  men,  and  not  to  the  will  of  God,  that 
so  much  of  the  Christian  inheritance  is  not  yet  possessed.  Not  God's  will, 
but  man's  impenitence,  delays  his  acceptance  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Not 
God's  will,  but  the  Church's  tardiness,  liinders  the  spread  of  Christianity  through 
the  world.  Not  God's  will,  but  the  Christian's  weakness^  prevents  him  from  enjoying 
the  fuU  privileges  of  redemption.  This  slackness  to  take  full  possession  of  the 
Christian  inheritance  is  culpable,  and  arises  from  various  causes.  (1)  Satisfaction 
with  the  present.  The  IsraeHtes  became  too  weU  satisfied  with  their  achievements 
before  all  the  land  was  conquered.  We  are  too  readily  tempted  to  '*  rest  and  be 
thankful  "  before  half  our  work  is  done.  Our  watchword  should  be  "  Forward  " 
(Phil.  iii.  13,  14).  (2)  Indolence.  Even  when  we  know  that  more  should  be  done 
we  are  slothful  and  unwilhng  to  rouse  our  energies  for  continued  service.  This 
may  arise  (a)  from  weariness  when  it  shows  the  need  of  the  Divine  help  for  con- 
tinued exertion  ;  or  (6)  from  culpable  remissness  when  it  is  a  distinct  proof  of  cooling 
zeal.  (3)  Habits  of  dehiy.  Some  seem  to  follow  the  rule  of  never  doing  to-day 
what  can  be  postponed  till  the  morrow.  Every  day  has  its  task.  To  postjione 
this  to  the  morrow  will  hinder  the  task  of  the  morrow.  All  is  ready  on  God's  side ; 
there  is  no  excuse  for  delay.  Wliile  we  delay  the  opportunity  may  pass  (Psa.  xcv. 
7).  (4)  Uribelief — {a)  in  the  need  of  Christ,  (b)  in  the  greatness  of  the  Christian 
blessings,  (c)  in  the  Divine  power,  through  which  they  may  be  obtained. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  8. — An  exhortation  to  advance.  In  ch.  xiii.  1  we  find  an  address  delivered 
to  Joshua  by  Jehovah,  in  which  he  was  reminded  how  much  remained  to  be  done 
ere  his  work  was  finished,  and  his  age  forbade  the  beHef  that  many  years  would 
intervene  before  his  death.  To  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel  the  exhortation  of  the 
text  was  consequently  given.  The  tribes  of  Manasseh,  Reuben,  and  Gad  had  received 
their  inheritance  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Judah  occupied  the  soutli  of  Palestine, 
and  Ephraim  a  domain  in  the  centre,  Levi  was  to  have  no  special  territory  assigned, 
and  seven  tribes  waited  for  the  determination  oi"  their  settlements. 
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I.  The  position  of  these  Israelites.  After  years  of  wandering  thev  were 
peiinitted  at  last  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  land  of  promise.  They  might  well  indulge 
feeUugs  of  gratification  at  the  thought  of  their  surroundings,  that  the  wilderness  was 
passed,  and  their  eyes  beheld  the  couutry  which  their  fathers  had  in  vain  desired  to 
see.  A  spot  had  been  selected  where  the  tabernacle  should  remain,  being,  according 
to  the  promise  and  prophecy  of  God,  "  in  the  midst  of  all  their  tribes."  Still  the 
Israelites  had  only  attained  to  a  half-way  position^  The  rest  of  arrival  must  be 
succeeded  by  the  warfare  of  acquisition  before  they  could  reach  the  rest  of  enjoy- 
meut.  Jehovah  had  gi-anted  to  them  the  land  of  the  enemy,  had  conducted  them 
safely  thither ;  now  let  them  grasp  the  privilege  placed  so  near.  Few  of  God's  gifts 
but  necessitate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  efforts  to  appropriate  and  improve. 
According  to  the  old  fable,  treasures  are  buried  in  the  fields,  and  only  diligent  search 
and  cultivation  will  bring  them  to  light  and  make  us  master  of  them.  What  men 
pay  for  or  have  a  hand  in  securing,  they  value  ;  what  they  strive  after,  they  esteem ; 
hence  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  labour  in  order  to  receive  is  a  beneficial  law. 

II.  What  the  reproof  op  the  text  argues  upon  the  part  of  the  reproved. 
(1)  Indolence  of  disposition.  It  was  doubtless  pleasing  to  the  Israehtes  to  indulge 
for  a  season  their  love  of  ease.  They  could  live  for  a  time  on  the  bounty  of  their 
brethren  and  on  the  fertile  produce  of  the  land  which  had  cost  them  no  trouble  to 
till.  They  were  **  slack  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land."  Indolence  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  foes  to  overcome.  The  great  majority  evince  a  decided  disincUnation  to 
energetic  exercise  of  their  powers.  Indolence  is  not  only  a  state  of  privative  loss  in 
respect  both  of  character  and  happiness,  it  is  also  a  dangerous  state,  leaving  man 
open  to  any  incursion  of  the  arch  enemy.  History  abounds  in  instances  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  men  to  become  great  because  they  relaxed  their  efforts  and  progress 
ceased.  A  little  longer  struggling  and  the  summit  of  ambition  and  fame  had  been 
scaled.  "  Idleness,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  the  burying  of  a  living  man."  (2)  Insensi- 
bility to  the  privileges  possible  to  be  acquired.  Desire  of  gaining  an  end  in  view 
is  the  chief  incentive  to  exertion,  and  the  strength  of  the  desire  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  will  be  thereby  secured.  He  who 
is  not  attracted  by  the  pictures  drawn  of  heaven  will  not  manifest  any  resolute 
endeavours  to  get  there.  That  kind  of  exhortation  is  most  successful  which  causes 
hearers  to  glow  within  them  at  the  thought  of  the  precious  jewels  which  may  be 
obtained  by  seeking.  Emotions  are  regulated  by  the  keenness  or  dulness  of  our 
perceptions.  (3)  Forgetfulneas  of  direct  command.  Sloth  was,  in  fact,  disobedience. 
The  very  purpose  for  which  God  had  preserved  the  tribes  was,  that  they  might,  in 
obedience  to  His  behests,  occupy  their  respective  territories,  and  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  who  had  defiled  the  land.  Many  persons  excuse  their  dilatoriness  in 
complying  with  the  precepts  of  Scripture  by  various  pleas  which  discover  an  insuffi- 
cient acknowledgment  of  the  obhgation  resting  upon  them  not  merely  to  leave  undone 
what  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  to  do  at  once  what  they  ought  to  do.  In  this  they 
are  verily  guilty.  We  must  not  be  obhvious  of  the  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of 
commission.  Woe  to  us  if  we  know  our  Lord's  will  and  do  it  not  1  Constantly  let 
the  inquiry  be  made,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thon  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

III.  The  application  of  the  foregoing.  To  Christian  attainments.  The 
Christian  life  is  described  in  many  terms,  nearly  aU  of  which  represent  it  as  a 
progress,  a  *' reaching  forth  unto  tilings  that  are  before."  It  is  called  a  warfare, 
a  race,  a  pilgrimage,  •  building,  &c.,  denoting  continuous  effort,  in  the  shape  of 
assault  or  resistance  to  assault.  There  are  strongholds  to  be  taken,  plains  to  be 
seized,  fountains  and  woods  and  rivers  to  be  gained,  trophies  to  be  won.  The 
foUowers  of  Christ  are  expected  to  advance  in  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in  knowledge, 
purity  and  holiness,  in  gifts  and  graces,  in  self-discipline  and  improvement,  and  in 
usefulness  to  others  and  to  the  Church.  To  secret  discipleship.  There  was  a 
time  when  you  were  under  the  servile  yoke  of  sin,  and  being  released  entered  the 
wilderness  of  doubt  to  be  affrighted  by  the  thunders  of  the  law.  But  you  have 
found  a  High  Priest,  a  Mediator,  who  has  also  been  a  Deliverer  to  lead  you  into  the 
land  of  rest.  You  have  believed  in  Christ,  and  are  rejoicing  in  your  condition.  But 
yon  have  not  taken  your  rightful  position  among  your  brethren.     SonaLO  are  eng&ged 
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in  tending  the  ground,  planting  and  sowing,  erecting  houses  and  expelling  tli« 
enemy,  whilst  you  are  content  to  remain  by  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  You  do 
not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  communion  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of  occupying 
your  station  in  t]ie  Clnirch  of  Christ.  To  stay  where  you  are  is  an  injury  to  your- 
selves, it  is  a  loss  to  the  Church,  and  dishonours  the  Bedeemer. — A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEE  XIX.— 1—51. 


The  lot  of  the  remaining  tribes.  Ver. 
1.  — And  their  Inheritance  was  within  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah. 
Literally,  in  the  midst  of.  ctvd  fieffov, 
LXX.  ;  in  medio,  Vulgate  (cf.  ver.  9). 
Simeon,  at  the  last  census  (Num.  xxvi. 
14),  was  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
a  fuliilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  and 
possibly  the  result  of  the  command  given 
in  Num.  xxv.  5,  since  the  Simeonites  were 
the  chief  offenders  on  that  occasion  (Num. 
xxv.  14 ;  see  also  1  Chron.  iv.  27).  The 
distribution  of  territory  was  in  accordance 
with  this,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lot  only 
determined  the  priority  of  choice  among  the 
tribes.  The  territory  of  Judah  seems  to 
have  been  recognised  as  too  large,  in  spite 
of  the  importance  of  the  tribe.  They  there- 
fore  willingly  gave  up  a  portion  of  their 
territory  to  the  Simeonites. 

Ver.  2.  —  Beersheba.  A  locality  well 
known  in  Scripture,  from  Gen.  xxi.  31  on- 
wards. And  Sheba.  Some  would  translate 
here,  or  Sheba  (see  below).  No  doubt  the 
city,  of  which  nothing  further  is  known, 
derived  its  name  from  Beer-sheba,  *'  the 
well  of  the  oath,"  close  by.  It  is  true  that 
some  Uttle  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  omis- 
sion of  this  city  in  Chron.  iv.  28,  by  the 
identification  of  Shebah  with  Beer-sheba  in 
Gen.  xxvi.  33,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  ver.  6 
we  are  told  that  there  were  thirteen  cities 
in  this  catalogue,  whereas  there  are  four- 
teen. On  the  other  hand,  Kcil  has  re- 
marked that  in  ch.  xv.  32  the  number  of 
names  does  not  correspond  to  the  whole 
number  of  cities  given ;  and  we  have  a 
Sbema,  probably  a  mistake  for  Sheba,  in 
ch.  XV.  26,  mentioned  before  Moladah 
among  the  cities  of  Judah.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  very  few  instances  in  Scripture  of 
the  disjunctive  use  of  1,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  1  Kings  xviii.  27. 

Ver.  3. — Hazar-shual.  The  "  hamlet  of 
jackals."  The  word  Hazar  is  translated 
'•village"  in  our  version  (see  note  on  ch. 
XV.  32).  So  also  with  Hazar  -  susah  or 
Hazar  -  susim,  "  the  hamlet  of  horses  " 
(1  Chron.  iv.  31)  bolow. 

Ver.  9. — Therefore  the  children  of  Simeon 
had  their  inheritance.     Of  the  later  history 


of  the  children  of  Simeon  we  find  a  little 
recorded  in  1  Chron.  iv.  39—42,  and  some 
suppose  that  the  event  recorded  there  is  a 
fulfilment  of  the  propliecy  in  Obadiah  19. 
Dr.  Pusey  mentions  a  tribe  still  existing  in 
the  south,  professing  to  be  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  and  holding  no  connection  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  supposes 
them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  five 
hundred  Simeonites  who  took  possession  of 
Mount  Seir  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  No 
border  seems  to  have  been  given  of  Simeon. 

Ver.  10.  —  Sarid.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  middle  point,  from  which  the  border 
is  traced  eastward  and  westward,  as  in  cli. 
xvi.  6,  and  perhaps  in  ver.  32.  But  the 
LXX.  and  other  versions  have  a  variety  of 
readings  here. 

Ver.  11. — Toward  the  sea.  Bather,  west- 
ward. The  original  is  touched  or  skirted 
(WD).  River  that  Is  before  Jokneam.  This, 
with  the  assistance  of  ch.  xii.  22,  which  men- 
tions Jokneam  as  near  to  Mount  Carmel, 
enables  us  to  identify  this  river  (or  rather, 
winter  torrent) ,  as  "  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon."  Knobel,  however,  says  that 
if  the  Kishon  had  been  meant  it  would  have 
been  called  by  iis  name,  and  that  we  must 
therefore  understand  the  Wady-el-Mil'h. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  safe  conclusion. 

Ver.  12. — Chisloth-Tabor.  The  loins  or 
flanks  of  Tabor.  Tabor  (the  name  signifies 
either  quarry — see  note  on  Shebarim,  prob- 
ably a  kindred  word,  ch.  vii.  5 — or  navel), 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountains 
of  Palestine  Like  Soracte,  above  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Borne,  "  the  cone-shaped  figure  of 
Tabor  can  be  seen  on  all  sides,"  though  it 
rises  only  1,750  feet  (French)  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  800  above  the  plain  at  its  north- 
eastern base,  and  600  above  Nazareth  on  the 
north-west  (Bitter,  ii.  311).  Chisloth-Tabor 
was  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  base  of 
Tabor.  Tabor  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  But 
Bitter  points  out  that  from  the  time  o£ 
Antiochus  the  Great,  200  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
suraiuit  of  Tabor  was  a  fortress.  And  he 
notices  that  while  Jerome  and  Cyril  mention 
this  tradition,  Eusebius,  who  lived  100  yeanr 
earlier,  knows  nothing  of  it. 

Ver.   13.  —  Gittah  -  hepher.      Or,  Gath 
hepher   (1   Kings  xiv.   25)   was  the  birth- 
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place  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Now  el-Mesh- 
Iiod,  where  tne  tomb  of  Jonah  is  still  shown. 
The  Rabbinical  writori  and  the  Onomasticon 
mention  this  tnidition. 

Ver.  14. — Compasseth  It.  The  verb  DD3 
is  here  used  transitively.  The  meaning  is 
that  the  border  makes  a  curve  round  the 
city  of  Neah.  Neah  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  eastern  border.  Methoar  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Pual  participle,  and  has 
been  freely  translated,  "  which  is  marked 
out,"  or,  "which  belongs  to,"  Neah,  But 
the  passage  is  obscure.  Knobel  would  alter 
the  reading,  in  view  of  the  grammatical 
dilliculty.  Yet  this,  perhaps,  is  not  in- 
superable in  view  of  ch.  iii.  14  (see  Gesen, 
•Grammar,'  sec.  108,  2.  c).  VaUey.  "•^ 
(see  n<jte  on  ch.  viii.  13 ;  xv.  8).  So  in 
Ter.  27. 

Ver.  15. — Beth-lehem.  This  name,  sig- 
nifying the  "  house  of  bread,"  would  natu- 
rally euough  be  given  to  a  place  in  a  fertile 
situation.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it 
was  "  Bethlehem  -  Ephratah,  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah"  (Micah  v.  2).  It  is 
now  Beit-lahm,  about  eight  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction  from  Nazareth. 

Ver.  16. — The  inlieritance  of  the  children 
of  Zebulun.  It  is  strange  that  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  land  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  does  not  appear  to  have  brought 
prosperity  with  it.  Possibly  the  fact  that 
the  "lines'*  of  this  tribe  had  "fallen  in 
pleasant  places,"  had  tended  to  induce 
sloth.  Certain  it  is  that  we  hear  but  little 
of  this  tribe  in  the  after  history  of  Israel. 
They  were  not,  like  Eeuben,  absent  from 
the  great  battle  of  Tabor,  for  there  we  read 
that,  like  Issachar,  they  "  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  "  for  their  homes  and 
liberties.  Yet  though  they  seem  thence- 
forth to  have  slackened  in  their  zeal,  theirs 
was  a  fair  portion.  It  bordered  on  the  slopes 
of  Tabor,  and  seems  (though  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned  here)  to  have  extended  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  we  may  gather  from 
Isa.  ix.  1. 

Ver.  18.— JezreeL  The  valley  (pDj;)  of 
Jezreel,  known  in  later  Greek  as  the  plain 
of  Esdr&ela  or  Esdraelon  (Judith  i.  8;  vii. 
2,  2  Mace.  xii.  49)  was  "the  perennial 
battle-field  of  Palestine  from  that  time  to 
the  present"  (Cooper,  'Egyptian  Obelisks,' 
p.  33).  Lieut.  Conder  ('  Qnfirt.  Paper,  Pal. 
Expl.  Fund,'  Jan.,  1^73),  however,  takes 
exception  to  this  statement.  "  The  great 
battles  of  Joshua,"  he  says,  "  were  fought 
far  to  the  south."  We  presume  he  would 
make  an  exception  on  behalf  of  the  action 
by  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  that  he  docs 
not  wish  UB  to  forget  that  the  majority 
of  Joshua's  other   "battles"  were  sieges. 


"  David's  wars  were  fought  with  the  Philig. 
tines,"  be  continues,  "while  the  invasiuna 
of  the  Syrians  were  directed  to  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Siimaria."  But  here,  again,  lie 
would  seem  to  have  forgotten  1  Sam.  xxix. 
1,  1  Kings  XX.  26,  2  Kings  xiii.  17,25,  wLile 
he  expressly  admits  that  the  great  battles 
of  Giiboa  and  Megiddo,  in  which  Saul  and 
Josiah  were  defeated  and  met  their  deaths, 
were  fought  here-  And  we  Lave  already 
seen  that  twice  did  the  Egyptians  invade 
Syria  by  this  plain.  One  of  tLese  invasions 
took  place  while  Moses  was  in  Egypt,  under 
Thothmes  III.  The  other  was  the  famous 
expedition  of  Barneses  II.  against  Syria, 
about  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  If 
we  add  to  these  the  victory  of  Gideon  over 
the  Midianites  and  the  overthrow  of  Sisera, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
epithet  "  the  battle-field  of  Palestine  " 
applied  to  this  plain  is  not  altogether  mis- 
placed, especially  if,  with  a  large  number  of 
critics,  we  regard  the  Book  of  Judith  as 
founded  on  fact,  but  relating  to  events  of 
some  other  time  than  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. "  Well  may  it  be  fertile,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Bartlett  ('  From  Egypt  to  Palestine,* 
p.  478),  "  for  it  has  drunk  the  blood  of  the 
Midianite,  the  Philistine,  the  Jew,  the 
Roman,  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Enghshman,  the  Saracen, 
and  the  Turk.  It  is  a  singular  group  to 
summon  up  to  the  imagination,  Gideon, 
Saul,  and  Jonathan,  Deborah,  Barak,  and 
Sisera,  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Jehu,  Josiah,  Omri, 
and  Azariah,  Holofernes  and  Judith,  Vespa- 
sian and  Josephus,  Saladin  and  the  Knights 
Temphir,  Bonaparte  and  Kleber."  The  list 
is  a  striking  one.  But  certain  it  is  that  the 
plains  of  Jezreel  have  been  noted  as  the 
highway  of  every  conqueror  who  wished  to 
make  the  fertile  fields  of  Palestine  his  own. 
The  Israelitish  invasion  alone  seems  to  have 
been  decided  elsewhere  than  on  that  plain, 
stretching  as  it  does  from  the  foot  of  Carmel 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  divided  in 
the  direction  of  Jordan  by  Mount  Giiboa  and 
Little  Hermon  into  three  distinct  branches, 
in  the  midst  of  the  southernmost  and 
most  extensive  of  which  stands  the  famous 
city  of  Jezreel  —  God's  acre,  or  sowing- 
ground,  as  the  name  indicates.  Here  Barak 
and  Deborah  fell  upon  tbe  hosts  of  Jabiu 
(Judg.  iv.  14),  descending  suddenly  from  the 
heights  of  Tabor  with  10,000  men  upon  the 
vast  and  evidently  undisciplined  host  that 
lay  in  the  plain.  Here  Gideon  encountered 
the  vast  host  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii. 
12),  who,  after  laying  waste  the  south 
country,  finally  encamped  in  this  fertile 
plain  (accurately  called  pD^  in  Judg.  vi.  33), 
and  with  their  leaders  Oreb  and  Zceb,  and 
their  princes  Zebah  and   Zalraunna,  wer« 
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swept  away  in  one  of  those  sndden  and  ir- 
rational panics  so  often  fatal  to  Eastern 
armies.  Here  Saul,  hard  by  Jezreel,  dispi- 
rited by  his  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor, 
on  the  north  of  Gilboa,  gathered  his  men 
together  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  Philistines,  their  numbers  at 
first  swelled  by  a  number  of  IsraeUtes 
whom  Saul's  tyranny  and  oppression  had 
driven  into  exile  (1  Sam.  xxix.).  Advanc- 
ing to  Jezreel,  the  Philistine  host  carried 
all  before  them,  and  drove  the  Israelites 
in  headlong  flight  up  the  steeps  of  Gilboa, 
where  Saul  and  his  sons  fell  fighting 
bravely  to  the  last  (1  Sam.  xxx.).  In  the 
later  and  sadder  days  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  when  the  ten  tribes  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror, Josiah  courted  disaster  by  a  rash 
onslaught  upon  the  Egyptian  troops  as  they 
marched  against  Assyria.  No  details  of  this 
fight  at  Megiddo  are  preserved,  save  the  fatal 
fire  of  the  Egyptian  archers,  who  marked 
Josiah  as  their  victim,  and  drove,  no  doubt, 
his  leaderless  troops  from  the  field  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  At 
Jezreel,  too,  Ahab  made  his  capital.  Hither 
Elijah,  when  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  him  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  46),  ran  after  the 
wondrous  scene  on  Mount  (Jarmel,  when  he 
alone,  in  a  strength  not  his  own,  withstood 
the  *'  prophets  of  Baal,  even  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men."  Here  Jehoram  stood  on  the 
hill,  with  its  commanding  view,  watching 
with  an  uneasy  distrust  the  furious  rush  of 
Jehu  with  his  troop  from  the  other  side 
Jordan,  and  here,  in  the  plat  of  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite,  so  fatal  to  Ahab  and  his  house, 
did  the  vengeance  decreed  overtake  the  un- 
happy monarch  (2  Kings  ix.  25).  The  spot 
may  be  still  identified.  It  is  the  modern 
Zerin.  Bitter  describes  it  (and  so  does 
Robinson)  as  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  100  feet  high,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  plain  of  Beth-shean  on  the 
east,  and  of  Esdraelon  on  the  west.  There 
is  a  tower  here  which  commands  the  same 
view  as  the  watchmen  of  Jehoram  com- 
manded, bearing  witness  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  historian.  So  in  1  Kings  iv.  12,  the 
mention  of  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  region 

of  Beth-shean,  as  beneath  (?  nnriD).  Jezreel 
Ib  another  instance  of  topographical  detail 
which  marks  the  correctness  of  the  record. 
Another  point  is  that  we  read  in  the  narra- 
tive above  mentioned  of  *•  chariots."  Wilson 
('  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  ii.  303)  was  sur- 
prised, on  leaving  the  rugged  heights  of  the 
hill-country,  to  find  how  easily,  if  the 
civilisation  of  Palestine  permitted,  excellent 
roads  might  be  made  throughout  this  region ; 
and  Canon  Tristram  {*Landof  Israel,' p.  421) 
hM  remarked  on  the   defolate  appearance 


now  presented  by  that  fertile  region,  the 
result  of  the  insecurity  for  life  and  property 
which  is  so  commonly  remarked  by  all  who 
have  travelled  in  the  East.  Here,  where 
under  a  better  rule  would  be  the  abode  of 
peace  and  plenty,  no  cultivator  of  the  land 
dare  venture  to  pass  the  night,  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  wild  tribes  that 
infest  the  country.  Only  a  mountain  fast- 
ness, hard  to  climb  and  comparatively  easy 
to  defend,  affords  a  secure  retreat  for  those 
who  would  live  peaceably  in  that  once 
favoured  land.  Shunem.  Now  Sulem :  the 
place  of  the  encampment  of  the  Philistines 
before  they  "pitched  in  Aphek"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4  ;  xxix.  1).  It  was  "  five  Boman 
miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor  "  (Vandevelde^ 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  {i.e.  about  six  miles) 
north  of  Jezreel  (Keil  and  Delitzsch).  Here 
Abishag  the  Shunammite  lived  (1  Kings  i.  3 ; 
ii.  17,  21),  and  here  Elisha  lodged,  and  after- 
wards restored  the  sou  of  his  entertainers 
to  life  (2  Kings  iv.,  viii.). 

Ver.  21. — En-g-annim.  Supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  "  garden  house  "  (the  Beth- 
gan  of  the  LXX. )  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ix. 
27)  where  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  met  with 
the  wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at 
Megiddo.  It  was  one  of  the  Levitical  cities 
of  Issachar  (ch.  xxi  29).  Kobinson,  Van- 
develde,  and  others  identify  it  with  the 
modern  Jenin,  the  Ginaea  of  Josephus.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  "  fountain  of  the 
gardens  "  and  ^he  present  Jenin  is  situated, 
so  Bobinson  tells  ns,  in  the  midst  of 
gardens. 

Ver.  22. — ^The  coast  reacheth.  Literally, 
the  border  sJdrtethy  as  in  ver.  11.  Tabor. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Chisloth-Tabor  in  ver. 
12  (cf.  1  Chron.  vi.  77).  It  would  therefore 
be,  as  Mount  Tabor  certainly  was,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and 
Zebulun.  Beth-shemesh.  Not  the  well- 
known  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (ch.  xv.  10). 
The  repetition  of  this  name  is  a  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  sun-worship  prevailed  in 
Palestine  before  the  Israelite  invasion. 

Ver.  23. — This  Is  the  Inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  Jacob,  whose  dying  eye 
pierced  far  into  the  future,  discerned  before- 
hand the  situation  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  its  results  upon  its  conduct.  Situated 
in  the  midst  of  this  fertile  plain,  accessible 
alike  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Shephelah, 
and  to  the  east  by  way  of  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan,  the  tribe  of  Issachar  became  in 
the  end  the  prey  of  the  various  nationalities, 
who  made  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  their 
battle-field,  and  it  was  the  first  to  •*  bow  his 
shoulder  to  bear  "  and  to  * '  become  a  servant 
unto  tribute  "  (Gen.  xlix.  15).  It  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  east  of  Manasseh  (see 
oh.  zvii.  10),  and  maj  have  extended  mooli 
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furtlier  south  than  is  usually  supposed. 
SSiuoe  but  small  mention  of  the  Jordan  is 
made  in  the  bouudui-y  of  Joseph,  it  may 
have  extended  as  far  or  farther  south  than 
the  Jabbok  (see  also  note,  ch.  xvii.  10). 
The  general  belief  of  explorers  at  present  is 
that  the  inheritance  of  Issachar  extended 
from  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  southward  as  far  as  the 
border  of  Mauasseh,  above  mentioned. 

Ver.  25.  —  HelkatlL  A  Levitical  city 
(ch.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  75,  where  it  is 
called  Hukok). 

Ver.  26. — Reachetli.  Literally,  touchet\ 
i.e.  skirteth,  as  in  vers.  11  and  22.  So  in  the 
next  verse,  with  regard  to  Zebulun.  The  term 
appears  to  be  the  invariable  one  when  a  dis- 
trict, not  a  particular  place,  is  spoken  of.  To 
Caxmel  westward.  The  Carmel  range  appears 
to  have  been  included  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
For  we  read  (ch.  xvii.  10, 11)  that  Asher  met 
Manasseh  on  the  north,  whence  we  conclude 
that  it  must  have  cut  off  Issachar  from  the 
sea,  and  that  as  Dor  was  among  the  towns 
which  Manasseh  held  within  the  territory 
of  Issachar  and  Asher,  it  must  therefore 
have  been  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter.  Shlhor-libnath.  For  Shihor  see 
ch.  xiii.  3.  Libnath,  which  signifies  white 
or  shining,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
mean  the  glassy  river,  from  its  calm,  un- 
broken flow,  though  this  appears  improbable, 
since  Shihor  means  turbid.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  current  was  ren- 
dered turbid  by  a  quantity  of  chalk  or 
limestone  which  it  carried  along  in  its 
course,  and  hence  the  name  "muddy 
white."  Keil  thinks  it  to  be  the  Nahr-el- 
Zerka,  or  crocodile  river,  of  Pliny,  in  which 
Belaud,  Von  Eaumer,  Knobel,  and  Bosen- 
nmller  agree  with  him.  But  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  argne  that  this  river,  being  blue, 
*'  might  answer  both  to  shihor,  black,  and 
libnath,  white,"  he  takes  a  flight  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  him.  Gesenius, 
from  the  glazed  appearance  oi  burnt  brick 
or  tiles  (Vbanah),  conjectures'that  it  may  be 
the  Belus,  or  "  glass  river,"  so  called,  how- 
ever, in  ancient  times  because  the  fine  sand 
on  its  banks  enabled  the  manufacture  of 
glass  to  be  carried  on  here.  But  this,  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  sea  near  Acre,  has  been 
thought  to  be  too  far  north.  Vandevelde, 
however,  one  of  the  latest  authorities,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Conder,  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Gesenius.  The  difficulty  of  this  identifica- 
tion consists  in  the  fact  that  Carmel  and 
Dor  (ch.  xvii.  11)  are  said  to  have  been  in 
Asher  (see  note  on  ch.  xvii.  10).  The  Nahr- 
el-Zerka  has  not  been  found  by  recent  ex- 
plorers to  contain  crocodiles,  but  it  has 
been  thought  possible  that  they  have  hitherto 
eloded     obaenration.      Eenridk,     howerer 


('  Phoenicia,*  p.  24),  thinks  that  as  crocodilm 
originally  meant  a  hzard,  the  lacertus  Nilu' 
ticus  is  meant,  the  river  being,  inhisopinion, 
too  shaUow  in  summer  to  be  the  haunt  of 
the  crocodile  proper  (see  also  Tristrain, 
•Land  of  Israel*  p.  103,  who  believes  it 
possible  that  the  crocodile  may  be  found 
there,  though  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
produced).  The  Zerka  is  described  in  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Paptr, 
January,  1874,  as  "a  torpid  stream  flowi];g 
through  fetid  marshes,  in  which  reeds,  canes, 
and  the  stunted  papyrus  grow."  When  it 
is  added,  "and  where  alone  in  Palestine 
the  crocodile  is  found,''  no  evidence  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  statement.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  between  Dor  and  Csesarea,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  latter. 

Ver.  27.— Beth-dagon.  We  learn  that 
Dagon,  the  fish -god,  was  worshipped  here 
as  well  as  in  the  Fouth  of  Palestine  (see 
ch.  XV.  41).  The  Valley  of  Jiphthah  el. 
This  valley,  or  gai,  is  mentioned  above, 
ver.  14,  as  the  extreme  northern  border  of 
Zelulun.  Cabul.  We  read  of  a  Cabul  in 
1  Kings  ix.  11 — 13,  but  it  can  hardly  be  this 
place,  though  clearly  not  far  off.  For  we 
read  that  the  name  given  to  that  territory 
was  given  then  by  Hiram.  There  is  a  KUfit) 
XajSwXw  TlToXefiaidoQ  uzOopiov  oiaa  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  There  is  a  village  four 
hours  north-east  of  Acre,  which  still  bears 
this  name. 

Ver.  28. — Hebron.  Bather,  Ebron.  It 
is  not  the  same  word  as  the  Hebron  in 
Judah,  but  is  spelt  with  Ain  instead  of 
Hhcth.  In  ch.  xxi  30,  1  Chron.  vi.  69, 
Abdon  is  the  name  of  the  city  assigned  to 
the  Levites  in  Asher.  Twenty  MSS.,  says 
Keil,  have  the  same  reading  here.  But  the 
LXX.  has  'E/3pwi/  here  and  AfSdwp  in  ch. 
xxi.  30.  The  Hebrew  1  and  *1  are  so  much 
alike  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mis- 
take has  arisen  earlier  than  the  time  when 
that  translation  was  made.  It  is  true  that 
the  Hsts  of  Levitical  cities  in  Joshua  xxi. 
and  1  Chron.  vi.  do  not  entirely  correspond. 
But  the  resemblance  here  between  th« 
names  is  too  striking  to  allow  of  the  sup- 
position that  two  different  cities  are  meant. 
Great  Zidon.  This  city,  as  well  as  Tyre, 
remained  unsubdued,  although  assigned  by 
Joshua  to  Asher.  The  boundary  of  Asher 
appears  to  have  been  traced  first  towards 
the  west,  then  eastward,  from  a  middle 
point  on  the  southern  border  (see  note  on 
ver.  11),  then  to  have  been  carried  north- 
ward from  the  same  point  (the  left  hand 
usually  means  the  north  ;  see  note  on  Te- 
man,  ch.  xr.  1),  on  the  east  side  till  it 
reached  Cabul.  Then  the  northern  border 
is  traced  westward  to  Sidon.  Then  the 
border   tamed  southward  along  the 
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wbioh  is  not  mentioned,  because  it  would 
seem  to  be  snflficiently  defined  by  the  men- 
tion of  Ramah  and  Tyre.  Between  Hosah 
and  Achzib  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  greater  paucity  of  cities,  and  therefore 
the  sea  is  mentioned. 

Ver.  29. — The  strong  city  Tyre.  Rather, 
th«  fortified  city.  The  general  impression 
among  commentators  appears  to  be  that 
the  island  city  of  Tyre,  afterwards  so 
famous,  had  not  as  yet  come  into  exist- 
ence. And  the  word  here  used,  IV^D 
seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  a  land  fortress  than  of  one  so 
exceptionally  protected  as  an  island  fortress 
would  be.  This  expression,  like  "great 
Zidon "  above,  implies  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
island  city  of  Tyre,  so  famous  in  later 
history,  was  not  yet  founded.  The 
city  on  the  mainland  (called  Ancient  Tyre 
by  the  historians)  was  • '  the  chief  seat 
of  the  population  till  the  wars  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  against  Phoenicia ' 
(Kenrick,  'Phoenicia,'  p.  344).  He  adds, 
*'  The  situation  of  Palae-Tyrus  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia.  The  plam  is  here  about  five 
miles  wide ;  the  soil  is  dark,  and  the  variety 
of  its  productions  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
Crusaders."  William  of  Tyre,  the  historian 
of  the  Crusades,  tells  us  that,  although  the 
territory  was  scanty  in  extent,  ♦'  exiguitatem 
suam  multa  redirait  ubertate. "  The  position 
of  Tyre,  as  a  city  of  vast  commercial  im- 
portance and  artistic  skill  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  is  clear  enough  from 
the  sacred  records.  It  appears  still  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6,  7)  to  have  been  on  the  mainland, 
for  the  successors  of  Rameses  H. ,  up  to  the 
time  of  Sheshonk,  or  Shishak,  were  unwar- 
like  monarchs,  and  the  Assyrian  power  had 
not  yet  attained  its  subsequent  formidable 
dimensions.  We  meet  with  Eth-baal,  or 
Itbo-baal,  in  later  Scripture  history,  re- 
markable as  the  murderer  of  the  last  of 
Hiram's  descendants,  and  the  father  of  the 
infamous  Jezebel,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  a  great  moral  and  therefore 
political  declension  had  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Hiram.  The  later  history  of  Tyre 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions, intermingled  with  descriptive  passages, 
found  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and  Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii. ; 
Joel  (iii.  3 — 8)  and  Amos  (i.  9)  had  previously 
complained  of  the  way  in  which  the  children 
of  Israel  had  become  the  merchandise  of 
Tyre,  and  had  threatened  the  vengeance  of 
God.  But  the  minute  and  powerful  de- 
soription  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  shows  that  Tyre 
was  still  great  and  prosperous.  She  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of  suc- 
cessive Assyrian  monarchs.     Shalmaneser'a 


victorious  expedition  (so  Alexanrler  tells  us) 
was  driven  back  from  the  island  fortress  of 
Tyre.  Sennacherib,  in  his  vainglorioua 
boast  of  the  cities  he  has  conquered  (Isa. 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.),  makes  no  mention  of  Tyre. 
Even  Nebuch!idnez7.ar,  though  he  took  and 
destroyed  Palse-Tyrus,  appears  to  have 
been  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the 
island  city.  Shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient 
glory.  Tyre  still  remained  powerful,  and 
only  succumbed,  after  a  resistance  of  seven 
months,  to  the  splendid  military  genius  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  Alexander  re- 
founded  Tyre,  and  its  position  and  its  com- 
mercial reputation  secured  for  it  a  large 
part  of  its  former  importance.  The  city 
continued  to  flourish,  even  though  Phoenicia 
was  for  a  long  period  the  battle  -  ground 
between  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian 
monarchies.  To  Christian  readers,  the  de- 
scription by  Eusebius  of  the  splendid  church 
erected  at  Tyre  by  its  Bishop  Paulinus  will 
have  an  interest.  He  describes  it  as  by 
far  the  finest  in  all  Phoenicia,  and  appends 
the  sermon  he  preached  on  the  occasion. 
Even  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  St. 
Jerome  (*Comm.  ad  Ezek.,'  26.  7.)  wonders 
why  the  prophecy  concerning  Tyre  has 
never  been  fulfilled.  ♦'  Quod  sequitur,  *  nee 
ffidificaberis  ultra,*  videtur  facere  quas- 
tionem  quomodo  non  sit  sedificata,  quam 
hodie  cernimus  nobilissimam  et  pulcherri- 
mam  civitatem."  But  the  present  state  of 
Tyre  warns  us  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  pro- 
nouncing any  Scripture  prophecy  to  have 
failed.  Even  Sidon  is  not  the  wretched 
collection  of  huts  and  ruined  columns  which 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  proud  city 
Tyre.  And  the  outgoings  thereof  are  at 
the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib.  Rather, 
and  the  wrstern  extremity  is  from  Hebel  to 
Achzib.  Hebel  signifies  a  region  or  posses- 
sion, as  in  ver.  9.  Here,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  a  proper  name.  Achzib.  **  A  city  of 
Asher,  not  conquered  by  tnat  tribe  (Judg. 
i.  31),  now  the  village  of  Zib,  two-and-a-half 
hours  north  of  Akka,"  or  Acre  (Vandevelde). 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  make  the  journey  a  three 
hours' one.  But  Maundrell,  who  also  cor- 
roborates St.  Jerome  in  the  distance  (nine 
Roman  miles),  states  that  he  performed  the 
journey  hence  to  Acre  in  two  hours. 

Ver.  30. — Aphek  (see  ch.  xiii.  4).  Twenty 
and  two  cities  with  their  villages.  The 
diliiculty  of  tracing  the  boundary  of  Asher 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  traced,  not  by  a 
line  plainly  marking  out  the  territory,  but 
less  accurately,  by  a  reference  to  the  relative 
position  of  its  principal  cities, 

Ver.  31.— This  is  the  Inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  Asher  appears  to  have 
been  allotted  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of 
tenitory  between    Naphtali    and   the   iea. 
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Tbe  natural  advantages  of  the  territory 
must  have  been  great.  Not  only  was  it 
described  prophetically  by  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  20)  and  by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25), 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  two  great  maritime 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  due  to  the 
immense  commercial  advantages  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded.  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  within 
the  territory  once  assigned  to  Asher,  has 
inherited  the  prosperity,  so  far  as  anything 
under  the  Turkish  rule  can  be  prosperous, 
once  enjoyed  by  her  two  predecessors. 
Maundrell,  the  acute  English  chaplain  at 
Aleppo,  who  visited  Palestine  in  1696,  de- 
scribes the  plain  of  Acre  in  his  day  as  about 
six  hours'  journey  from  north  to  south,  and 
two  from  west  to  east ;  as  being  well  watered, 
and  possessing  "  everything  else  that  might 
reuder  it  both  pleasant  and  fruitful. 
But,"  he  adds,  "this  delicious  plain  is 
now  almost  desolate,  being  suffered,  for 
want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank  weeds, 
as  high  as  our  horses'  backs."  Asher,  how- 
ever, never  employed  the  advantages  its 
situation  offered.  They  never  subdued  the 
Cauaanites  around  them,  but,  unquestion- 
ably at  a  very  early  date  (see  Judg.  v.  17) 
preferred  a  life  of  compromise  and  ignoble 
ease  to  the  national  welfare.  But  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  because  the 
tribe  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  rulers  given 
in  1  Chron.  xxvii.,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
power  in  Israel.  For  Gad  is  also  omitted 
in  that  hst,  while  among  the  warriors  who 
eame  to  greet  David  when  he  became  un- 
disputed king  of  Israel,  Asher  sent  40,000 
trained  warriors,  a  number  exceeding  the 
men  of  Ephraim,  and  those  of  Simeon,  of 
Dan,  and  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (see 
1  Chron.  xii.),  and  far  exceeding  the  num- 
bers of  Benjamin,  which  had  never  recovered 
the  war  of  almost  extermination  waged 
against  it,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocity  at 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.).  Possibly  the  reason 
why  so  few  are  mentioned  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  on  that  occasion  is  because  so  many 
were  already  with  David.  There  seems  no 
ground  for  the  idea  of  Dean  Stanley,  that 
the  allusion  to  Asher  in  Judg.  v.  17  is  any 
more  contemptuous  than  the  allusion  to 
any  other  tribe. 

Ver.  33.— From  Allon  to  Zaanannim.  Or, 
Vie  oak  which  is  at  Zaanannim  (cf.  Allon- 
bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping.  Gen.  xxxv.  8). 
Zaanannim  is  the  same  as  the  Zaanaim 
mentioned  in  Judg.  iv.  11.  For  (1)  the  Keri 
is  Zaanannim  there,  and  tbe  word  here 
rightly  translated  *'  oak  "  is  rendered  there 
*' plain,"  as  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  lie  north-west  of 
Lake  Huleh,  the  ancient  Merom,  whence 
we  find  that  the  scene  of  that  famous  buttle 
was  aaiigned  to  the  tribe  ol  NaphtalL    The 


border  of  Naphtali  is  more  lightly  traced 
than  any  previous  one,  and  is  regarded  ai 
being  sufficiently  defined,  save  toward  the 
north,  by  the  boundaries  of  the  othei 
tribes. 

Ver.  34. — And  then  the  coast  tumeth 
westward.  Here  the  words  are  literally 
translated  without  any  confusion  between 
the  west  and  the  sea,  nor  any  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  word  2D  J. 
Reacheth.  This  is  the  same  word  translated 
skirteth  above,  ver.  11,  note.  We  have  it  here 
clearly  stated  that  Naphtali  was  bordered 
on  the  south  by  Zebulun,  on  the  west  by 
Asher,  and  on  the  east  by  "  Judah  upon 
Jordan."  To  Judah.  These  words  havo 
caused  great  trouble  to  translators  and  ex- 
positors for  2,000  years.  The  LXX.  omits 
them  altogether,  rendering,  "and  the 
Jordan  to  the  eastward."  The  Masorites, 
by  inserting  a  disjunctive  accent  between 
them  and  the  words  that  follow,  would 
have  us  render,  •*  and  to  Judah  :  Jordan 
towards  the  sunrising,"  or,  ♦•  is  towards  the 
sunrising,"  a  rendering  which  gives  no 
reasonable  sense.  They  unquestionably 
form  part  of  the  text,  since  no  version  but 
the  LXX.  omits  them.  A  suggestion  of 
Von  Eaumer's  has  found  favour  that  the 
cities  called  Havotli  Jair,  which  were  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  opposite  the 
inheritance  of  Naphtali,  are  meant.  Jair 
was  a  descendant  of  Judah  by  the  father's 
side,  through  Hezron.  So  Bitter,  iv.  338 
(see  1  Chron.  ii.  21—23).  It  would  seem 
that  the  principle  of  female  inheritance, 
having  once  been  admitted  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  found  capable  of  further 
extension.  But  to  the  majority  of  the 
Israelites  this  settlement  would  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

Ver.  35.— And  the  fenced  cities.  The 
remark  is  made  in  the  'Speaker's  Com- 
mentary '  that  the  number  of  fenced  cities 
in  the  north  were  no  doubt  owing  to  a 
determination  to  protect  the  northern 
boundary  of  Israel  by  a  chain  of  fortresses. 
The  word  fenced  is  the  same  that  is  rendered 
strong  in  ver.  29,  "  the  strong  city  Tyre.** 
Chiimereth  (see  ch.  xi.  2). 

Ver.  36. — Hazor  (see  above,  oh.  xi.  1—10). 

Ver.  37.— Kedesh  (see  ch.  xii.  22).  It  was 
the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6).  Known 
to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  4.  2.  3.)  as  Cydoebsa, 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  Cydissus;  it  is 
now  Kedes  (see  Robinson,  *  Later  BibUcal 
Researches*).  Edrel.  Not  the Edrei  of  Og, 
which  was  beyond  Jordan. 

Ver.  38.— Mlgdal-el.  The  Magdala  oi 
the  New  Testament.  It  lay  on  the  Jake  ol 
Gennesareth.  Beth-shemesh.  A  common 
name  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  wul. 
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TTiis  is  neither  Beth-shemesh  of  Judah  nor 
of  Iss.icbar  (see  ver.  22). 

Ver.  39. — Tlie  Inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Naphtalt  Of  Naphtali, 
beyond  the  not  too  heroic  leader  Barak,  we 
hear  nothing  in  the  after  history  of  Israel, 
until  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in 
Isa.  ix.  1,  2.  Galilee,  the  scene  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and 
miracles,  was  divided  between  Issachar, 
Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali.  The  majority 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  were 
within  the  borders  of  Zebulon.  But  as  we 
learn  that  our  Lord  penetrated  as  far  as 
•*the  coasts  of  CaBsarea  Philippi,"  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Palestine,  He  must  have 
preached  also  in  the  cities  of  Naphtali. 
Naphtali  sent  a  goodly  number  of  warriors 
to  welcome  David  as  •*  king  over  all  Israel  " 
(1  Chron.  xii.  34).  The  inherhance  of 
Naphtali  was  in  the  main  fertile,  but  there 
was  a  large  mountain  district,  known  as  the 
mountain  region  of  Naphtali  (ch.  xx.  7). 
Some  of  the  mountains  rose  to  the  height 
of  more  than  3,000  feet. 

Ver.  41. — Zorah  and  EshtaoL  On  the 
border  between  Judah  and  Dan,  but  aban- 
doned by  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  Danites 
(see  Judg.  xiii.  2,  25).  "  The  wild  and  im- 
passable wadies,  the  steep,  hard,  rocky  hills, 
their  wildernesses  of  mastic,  clear  springs, 
and  frequent  caves  and  precipices,  are  the 
fastnesses  in  which  Samson  was  bom,  and 
from  which  he  descended  into  the  plain  to 
harry  the  Philistines  (Lieut.  Conder  in  Pal. 
Expl.  Fund,  Quart.  Paper,  Jan.,  1874). 
Robinson  identifies  Zorah  with  Surat.  Ir- 
Bhemesh.  Another  sign  of  sun-worship. 
Ir-shemesh  is  "  the  city  of  the  sun." 

Ver.  42.— Aljalon,  or  Ajalon  (see  ch.x.  12). 
One  of  the  Levitical  cities. 

Ver.  43. — Ekron  (see  ch.  xiii.  3). 

Ver.  44. — Gibbethon.  A  Levitical  city,  as 
was  also  Eltekeh  (see  ch.  xxi.  23).  It  was 
the  same  city  as  that  mentioned  as  "be- 
longing to  the  Philistines  "  in  1  Kings  xv. 
27  ;  xvi.  15,  17. 

Ver,  45. — Gathrlmmon.  Also  a  Levitical 
city  (see  ch.  xxi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  69).  Me- 
Jarkon.    The  waters  of  the  Jarkon. 

Ver.  46. — Before.  Or  opposite.  Japho.  The 
Joppa  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
modern  Jaffa.  It  is  called  Joppa  in 
2  Chron.  ii.  16,  in  Ezra  iii.  7,  and  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  (ch.  i.  3),  in  all  which  places 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  famous  seaport,  a 
position  it  still  maintains,  being  still,  as  it 
was  of  old,  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Joppa  here,  and  it 
is  imfortunate  that  our  translators,  in  this 
instance  only,  should  have  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Joppa  appears  to  have  been 
ftu  important  city  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 


cabees (see  1  Mace.  x.  75,  76;  and  3  Mace. 
iv.  21).  Its  mention  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  place  where  St.  Peter's  vision 
occurred  will  be  known  to  all.  The  name 
signifies  '*  beauty,"  though  Joppa  does  not 
seem  to  be  distiuguished  above  all  other 
places  in  Palestine  by  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  But  according  to  Movers,  Japho 
signifies  in  Phoenician,  "  high  place."  It  is 
certainly  built  on  a  range  of  terraces  above 
the  sea,  but  the  term  '*  high  place  "  would 
seem  unsuitable.  The  soil  is  very  produc- 
tive, and  it  is  "  the  only  harbour  in  Central 
Palestine  "  (Eitter). 

Ver.  47.— Went  out  too  little  for  them. 
The  Hebrew  is,  went  out  from  them;  i.e., 
either  went  out  beyond  their  own  borders, 
or  went  out  too  small  a  distance  to  be  suili- 
cient  for  them.  The  first  is  the  explanation 
of  Masius  ("extra  se  migrasse"),  the  second 
of  Jarchi,      Houbigant  suggests  for  ^s>7.1 

'•  and  it  went  out "  Y^l\  "  and  it  was  narrow." 
But  the  LXX.  has  the  same  reading  as  our- 
selves, and  the  explanation  given  above  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  fact.  The  border 
of  Dan  did  "  go  out  "  far  beyond  the  borders 
originally  assigned  to  the  tribe,  in  fact  to 
the  extreme  northern  limit  of  Palestine. 
The  account  of  the  taking  of  Laish,  or 
Leshem,  is  given  more  fully  in  Judg.  xviii. 
The  inheritance  assigned  to  Dan  was  ex- 
tremely small,  but  it  was  also  extremely 
fertile. 

Ver.  48. — This  is  the  Inheritance  of  tho 
children  of  Dan.  We  read  little  of  Dan  in 
the  after  history  of  Israel.  Samson  is  the 
only  hero  this  tribe  produced,  and  his 
exploits  were  hmited  to  a  very  narrow  area, 
and  his  influence  apparently  to  his  ewn 
tribe. 

Ver.  49. — When  they  had  made  an  end. 
The  LXX.,  both  here  and  in  ver.  51,  reads 

•1D^.\  they  went.  The  last  thing  Joshua 
thought  of  was  himself.  It  was  only  when 
his  work  was  done,  and  Israel  had  received 
her  allotted  territory,  that  Joshua  thought 
it  right  to  take  his  own  inheritance.  Calvin 
remarks  that  it  was  "  a  striking  proof  of  the 
moderation  of  this  servant  of  God  "  that  he 
♦'  thought  not  of  bis  own  interest  until  that 
of  the  community  was  secured." 

Ver.  50. — The  city  which  he  asked.  He 
asked  for  a  city,  certainly.  But  the  law  of 
the  inheritance  was  not  to  be  set  aside  for 
him  any  more  than  for  the  meanest  in  Israel. 
Timnath-serah  was  in  his  own  tribe.  Tim- 
nath-serah.  Called  Thamna  by  Joseph ua 
and  the  LXX.,  and  Timnath-heres,  or  Tin- 
math  of  the  sun  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters,  in  Judges  ii,  9.  Kabbi  Solomon 
Jarchi  gives  a  singular  reason  for  the  latter 
name.    II  came  to  be  so  called  becaase  th«ra 
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was  a  representation  of  the  snn  upon  the 
tomb  of  him  who  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
Btill,  Timnath-serah  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Tiiimah,  or  Timnathah,in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (ver.  43).  For  a  long  time  its 
site  was  unknown,  but  within  the  last  40 
years  it  has  been  identified  with  Tibueh, 
seven  horns  north  of  Jerusalem,  among  the 
mountahis  of  Ephraim.  Dr.  Eli  Smith  was 
the  first  to  suggest  this,  and  though  it  was 
dv)ubtod  by  Robinson,  it  has  since  been  ac- 
cciited  by  Vandevelde  and  other  high  autho- 
rities. Tibneh  seems  to  have  anciently  been 
a  considerable  town.  It  is  described  in 
Hitter's  '  Geogrnphy  of  Palestine  '  as  a  gentle 
hill,  crowned  with  extensive  ruins.  Opposite 
these,  on  the  slope  of  a  much  higher  emi- 
nence, are  excavations  like  what  are  called 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem.  Jewish 
tradition,  however,  points  to  Kefr  Haris, 
some  distance  south  of  Shechem,  as  the  site 
of  Joshua's  tomb,  and  several  able  writers 
have  advocated  its  claims  in  the  papers  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  on  the 
ground  that  on  such  a  p  )int  Jewish  tra- 
dition was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Ver.  51. — At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  The  lots  were  drawn 
under  Divme  sanction.  The  ruler  of  the 
State  and  tho  mler  of  the  Church  combined 
in  this  sacred  act,  hallowed  by  all  the  rites 
of  religion,  and  confirmed  by  the  presence 
and  approbation  of  the  heads  or  representa- 
tives of  all  the  tribes.  Accordingly,  as  has 
been  said  above,  we  hear  of  no  murmurings 
m  disputiugs  afterwards.     However  madi 


the  Israelites  may  have  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  there  is  not  a  hint  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  final  distribution  of  terri- 
tory. Three  points  may  be  noticed  here — 
1.  The  authenticity  of  the  narrative  is  con- 
firmed by  these  evidences  of  the  internal 
agreement  of  its  paits.  2.  We  learn  the 
value  of  mutual  consultation,  of  open  and 
fair  dealing,  from  this  narrative.  The  par- 
celling out  of  the  inheritance  of  Israel  under 
God's  command  was  carried  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  partiality.  3.  Theduty  of  hallow- 
ing all  important  actions  with  the  sanction! 
of  rehgion,  of  uniting  prayer  and  a  pubUo 
recognition  of  God's  authority  with  every 
event  of  moment,  whether  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  body  politic,  finds  an 
illustration  here.  An  age  wliich,  like  the 
present,  is  disposed  to  relegate  to  the  closet 
all  recognition  of  God's  authority,  which 
rushes  into  wars  without  God's  bletjsing, 
celebrates  national  or  local  ceremonials 
without  acknowledging  Him,  contracts 
matrimony  without  publicly  seeking  Hia 
blessing,  receives  children  from  Him  without 
caring  to  dedicate  them  formally  to  His 
service,  can  hardly  plead  that  it  is  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Scriptures.  A  well- 
known  writer  in  our  age  declares  that  we 
have  •'  forgotten  God."  Though  the  external 
and  formal  recognition  of  Him  may  be  con- 
sistent with  much  forgetfulness  in  the  heart, 
yet  the  absence  of  such  recognition  is  not 
likely  to  make  us  remember  Him,  nor  can  it 
be  pleaded  as  proof  ihat  we  do  so. 


HOMILETICS. 

Tew.  1 — 51. — The  completion  of  the  worJc,  The  reflections  snggested  by  thii 
chapter  are  identical  with  those  which  have  akeady  occmred  to  us.  They  are, 
perhaps,  emphasised  by  ver.  61,  in  which  the  solemn  pubHc  division  of  the  land  is 
once  more,  and  yet  more  plainly,  declared  to  have  taken  place  with  the  assent  ol 
the  heads  of  CLuich  and  State,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  a  religious  ceremony. 
"Without  pretending  to  say  whose  fault  it  is,  or  how  such  a  desirable  state  of  things 
may  be  once  more  attained,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  that  what  was  the  rule 
with  our  forefathers  before  the  Norman  conquest  is  impossible  now.  No  doubt  the 
separation  of  ecclesiastical  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  Conqueror  effected  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  this,  as  that  measure  was  also  the  cause  of  an 
assumption  of  authority  by  ecclesiastics  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  intoler- 
able.  There  should  be  no  separation  between  the  religious  and  civil  interests  of  the 
community.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom  is,  or  ought  to  be,  interested  in  its  eccle- 
siastical aiTangements.  No  single  act  of  the  State  ought  to  be  considered  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  religious  influence.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  the  natural  result  of  religious  freedom,  a  freedom  which 
Christ  Himself  proclaimed  (John  xviii.  86),  but  which  was  unknown  to  His  Church 
for  many  centmies,  as  also  to  the  Jews  before  He  came  (Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  Exod.  xii. 
15;  XXX.  83,  88;  xxxi.  14;  Levit.  vii  20,  27,  &c.).  As  has  been  aheady  intimated, 
an  example  which  cannot  be  fulfiilled  in  the  letter  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  sph-it.  We 
may  Etriyt  to  hallow  great  national  events  with  one  heart  and  soul,  though  with 
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different  forms,  wnitin^  for  the  day  when  "onr  nnhappy  divisions"  have  cea«!ed. 
We  may,  however,  add  one  consideratiou  derived  from  this  chapter  alone. 

Selfish  aims  ought  not  to  intruok  into  a  great  causk.  This  principle  is 
illustrated  (1)  by  the  condact  of  Judah,  (2)  by  the  conduct  of  Joshua.  The  rule  of 
the  world  is  (1)  to  covet  power  and  possessions,  and  (2)  that  tlie  successful  conqueror 
has  a  right  to  be  first  considered  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Observe  how  com- 
pletely the  narrative  of  this  chapter  implicitly  rebukes  a  view  of  things  which  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  world.  In  pa^t 
history  we  read  of  the  greed  of  individuals  and  nations  for  the  annexation  of  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  wars  and  bloodshed  thus  caused.  It  has  been  a  maxun  that  auy 
ruler  or  any  nation  may,  and  ought  to,  add  to  its  territories  if  it  can,  without  much 
regard  to  the  principles  of  justice  or  the  general  good  A  man,  it  is  still  believed, 
may  heap  to  himself  possessions  in  land  or  money  as  much  as  he  chooses,  and 
would  be  a  fool  if  he  did  not.  The  first  of  these  doctrines  has  only  lately  begun  to 
be  questioned  among  us.  The  second  is  still  an  established  principle  of  action.  Yet 
Judah  voluntarily  surrendered  its  territory  to  Simeon  for  the  national  welfare.  And 
Joshua  takes  care  that  every  one  is  served  before  himself.  It  is  this  marvellous 
self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  a  mihtary  expedition,  unparalleled  until 
Christianity  came  into  the  world,  that  is  the  best  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  to  have  been  Divine.  Cases  like  those  of  Cincinnatus  cannot  be  adduced 
in  refutation  of  this  argument.  His  position  is  in  no  way  parallel  to  that  of  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  like  Joshua's.  Such  utter  self-abandonment  as  was  displayed 
by  Moses  and  Joshua  nlarks  them  out  as  men  fifteen  or  twenty — we  might  perhaps 
say  thirty — centuries  before  their  age.  The  invasion  of  Canaan  has  been  declaimed 
against  as  cruel ;  but  its  cruelty  was  at  least  the  fruit  of  a  moral  idea,  a  righteous 
indignation  against  an  obscene  and  ferocious  religion,  which  was  itself  the  cause  of 
infinite  misery  to  mankind;  while  Joshua's  cruelty  was  kindness  itself  compared  to 
the  revolting  atrocities  recorded  at  their  own  instance  by  the  Eastern  conquerors 
of  old,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Moabite.  We  hear  ad  nauseam  of  the 
impossibility  of  God's  ordering  the  slaughter  of  the  unoffending  Canaanites  (see  this 
Bubject  further  discussed  in  the  Introduction).  We  hear  nothing  of  the  high  morality^ 
the  sublime  disinterestedness,  the  devotion  to  a  grand  and  subhme  ideal  which 
characterised  the  giver  of  the  Law  and  the  conqueror  of  Canaan.  Such  characters 
have  been  rare  since  Christ  came  into  the  world.  Save  the  two  great  meu  whom 
w«  have  just  known,  they  were  unknown  before  it. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 
Ver  9. — Brnthcrhoud.     I.  The  idea  of  brotherhood  must  be  recognised  ih 

ORDKK  that    true    PRINCIPLES    OF  JUSTICE   MAY    BE   ESTABLISHED.      JusticO   doeS  UOt 

imply  equality.  To  deal  equally  with  all  is  often  unjust,  since  different  men  have 
different  needs.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  have  given  equal  portions  to  Judah 
and  Simeon.  In  the  family,  justice  does  not  require  the  treatment  of  all  the 
children  alike,  but  the  treatment  of  each  according  to  his  disposition  and  require- 
ments. But  in  order  to  do  this  there  must  be  mutual  understandmg  and  sympathy. 
Tlnrofore  these  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Rude  social 
ecjuality  will  not  regenerate  society.  The  idea  of  brotherhood  must  come  first  and 
bring  with  it  the  thoughtfulness  and  sympathy,  without  which  we  cannot  be  just  to 
one  another.  Note :  Providence  is  often  more  just  than  it  appears,  because  it  does 
not  aim  at  establishing  a  mechanical  ecjuality,  but  studies  the  individual  condition 
of  each  man,  and  acts  according  to  special  requirements  of  S])ecial  cases  which  may 
be  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

II.    Toe     idea     of     imOTHERIIOOD     must     re     realised    if    MEN    WOULD    SEE    THI 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  JUSTICE.  Judali  had  too  much.  Few 
men  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  have  too  much,  and  hence  they  often  wrong 
others  and  greedily  hold  what  they  do  not  need.  Until  men  feel  their  brotherhood 
with  otherb  Uioy  will  not  see  the  measure  by  whioh  to  judge  whether  or  no  Haikg 
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have  more  than  their  due  share  of  the  advantages  of  life.  Selfishness  magnifies  • 
man's  needs  and  deserts,  and  minimises  the  requirements  and  merits  of  others.  To 
be  just  we  must  conquer  selfishness  with  brotherliness. 

III.  The  idea  of  brotherhood  must  take  possession  of  men  before  they  can 

FRACTISE    THAT    MUTUAL    ACCOMMODATION    WHICH    IS    REQUIRED     BY    JUSTICE.      The 

chililrou  of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Judah.  This  could  only  be  enjoyed  peaceably  so  long  as  the  two  tribes  lived  on 
terms  of  brotherly  kindness.  Justice  will  not  be  obtained  under  a  system  of  jealous 
competition  in  a  selfish  race  for  wealth.  This  leads  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate 
losing,  and  the  strong  and  fortunate  gaining,  more  than  is  fair.  The  idea  of 
brotherhood  will  prevent  men  fi'om  taking  unfair  advantage  of  one  another,  will 
establish  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  place  of  that  of  competition,  and  will  sub- 
stitute the  mutual  benefits  of  the  family  for  the  selfish  profits  of  a  state  of  inter- 
necine warfare. 

IV.  The  idea  of  brotherhood  can  only  be  fully  realised  under  thb 
INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Revolutions  which  have  dispensed  with  Christianity 
have  boasted  of  their  power  to  realise  this  idea,  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  too 
often  led  through  bloodshed  to  despotism.  Christianity  reahses  it  (1)  by  pointing 
to  a  common  fatherhood,  (2)  by  joining  to  one  brother,  Christ,  (3)  by  exalting 
brotherly  charity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  Christian  graces  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13). — 
W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  49. — Joshua^s  portion.  "  When  they  had  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  land,* 
Joshua  gets  his  share.  Not  first,  as  kings  usually  do,  but  last.  When  all  are 
helped,  then  comes  his  turn.  Though  he  waits  longest,  yet  it  does  come  to  him. 
And  when  it  does  come  it  is  all  the  more  welcome  from  being  well  earned. 
Observe  two  or  three  things  that  are  thus  brought  before  us. 

I.  A  TRAIT  OF  HONOUR.  HououT  is  the  bloom  of  uprightness ;  the  finer  instinc- 
tive working  of  it  in  matters  too  delicate  to  be  touched  by  law.  It  is  not  so  common 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  our  natures  are  often  coarse,  and  honour  is  always  costly.  We 
prefer  going  in  for  cheaper  virtues,  especially  for  such  of  them  as  are  loud  and 
obvious,  as  well  as  cheap.  Even  those  who  attend  to  the  "  honest  and  just  and 
true "  of  Paul's  precept,  sometimes  overlook  **  the  pure  and  the  lovely  and  that 
which  is  of  good  report."  Here  Joshua  comes  out,  as  we  would  expect  him,  as  a 
man  of  honour.  Such  faith  as  he  had  never  existed  in  a  selfish  heart;  such 
com-age  as  marked  him,  naturally  had  emotions  of  similar  nobiUty  to  keep  it  com- 
pany. Doubtless,  some  fooUsh  and  flattering  friends  urged  him  to  accept  his  lot 
first ;  and  pleaded,  perhaps,  his  first  right  to  it,  both  as  faithful  spy  and  successful 
Ie*vder.    Something  before  Shakespeare  had  whispered — 

**  Love  thyself  last :  let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at 
Be  thy  country's,  God's,  and  Truth's.'* 

And  the  still  small  voice  of  sacred  honour  within  him  did  not  speak  in  vain.  Like 
as  in  a  sinking  ship,  a  brave  captain  is  the  last  to  leave  her  and  seek  for  safety,  so 
Joshua  elects  to  be  the  last  served.  All  the  best  bits  of  the  country  others  eagerly 
go  in  for.  Joshua  sees  it  disposed  of  by  lot,  but  is  not  moved  by  the  sight  of  its 
going  to  envy  others,  nor  does  he  catch  any  greed  from  the  contagion  of  their 
example.  Quite  calm,  feeUng  rich  in  enriching  others,  at  rest  in  giving  others 
rest,  he  has  rewards  above  any  freehold,  and  joys  above  any  wealth.  There  is 
here  an  example  all  ought  to  follow.  The  insistance  on  our  rights  is  sometimes  a 
duty.  In  the  n'erest  of  others  we  may  be  obliged  to  resist  and  dispute  injustice. 
But  such  insistance  ought  always  to  be  practised  with  regret,  and  avoided  wherever 
possible.  The  precept  requiring  us  to  give  the  cloak  to  him  who  covets  the  coat 
certainly  inculcates  the  surrender  of  rights  wherever  any  moral  advantage  can 
•ccrue  from  it.  For  our  own  sake,  to  keep  the  soul  in  proper  and  worthy  mood,  we 
ought  to  cultivate  this  honourableness  that  thinks  of  something  sublimer  than  ita 
private  rights.  And  for  the  sake  of  others  also,  for  honour  is  one  of  the  subtlest, 
but  the  strongest,  forces  of  good  anywhere  existent.    It  allures  men  to  a  batter  way, 
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charms  them  to  integrity,  is  a  root  of  hrotherliness  and  peace.  Especially  shonld 
all  leaders  of  their  fellows  cultivate  this  honour.  It  is  not  too  common  amongst 
either  sovereigns  or  statesmen.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  that  selhshness  is  vulgar, 
whether  it  seeks  to  get  a  throne,  in  ambition,  or  to  keep  its  halfpence  in  sordid 
avarice.  All  selfishness  is  mean ;  and  in  the  great  it  is  greatly  mischievous.  It 
brseds  civil  wars  ;  it  corrupts  the  patriotism  of  a  people ;  it  prevents  the  rise  of  that 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  the  patriotism  and  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  which 
gives  the  nations  rest.  In  leaders  in  smaller  circles — boroughs,  churches — there  is 
the  same  scope  for  this  high  principle.  Israel  was  blessed  in  this,  that  its  most 
unselfish  man  was  its  leader.  And  he  who  was  highest  in  place  was  highest  in 
honour.     Secondly  observe — 

II.  Honour  has  its  reward  at  last.  He  had  had  abundant  reward  all 
through.  Rivalries  and  competitions  which,  under  a  selfish  ruler,  would  have 
broken  out,  and  perhaps  flamed  up  into  strife  and  tumult,  are  repressed  by  the 
silent,  dignified  example  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  above  the  vulgar  delights  of 
wealth.  And  this  reward  of  being  able  to  compose  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  great 
multitude  was  the  grandest  reward  he  could  have.  To  win  victory  over  his 
nation's  foes,  and  keep  contentment  and  peace  in  her  own  borders,  was  reward 
indeed.  But  he  does  not  go  without  even  the  material  reward.  All  Israel  come  and 
give  him  Timnath-serah.  We  cannot  identify  it  now  with  any  definiteness.  But 
it  was  doubtless  worthy  of  the  nation  that  gave  it — of  the  man  that  received  it. 
Honour  often  seems,  to  the  coarse-hearted,  to  go  without  reward.  But  that  is  only 
because  the  reward  is  of  a  sort  too  subtle  for  coarse  vision  to  detect.  It  has  always 
a  grand  reward  in  the  influence  with  which  it  crowns  the  head  of  him  who  practises 
it.  It  has,  besides,  even  common  outward  rewards.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  tlie  gold  to  the  greedy.  We  make  our  own  world,  and  teach  men  how 
to  deal  with  us.  The  world  is  froward  to  the  froward ;  it  is  honourable  to  the 
honourable.  The  fairest  treatment  men  ever  give  is  given  to  those  who  treat 
them  fairly.  The  best  masters  get  the  best  service.  The  truest  friends  form  richest 
fi-iendships.  Honourable  men  rarely  meet  with  dishonourable  treatment.  And 
without  any  clamour  or  fighting  they  get  a  better  Timnath-serah  than  in  any  other 
way  they  could  have  gained.  **  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good :  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."    Lastly  observe — 

III.  The  inheritance  got  by  desert,  and  held  without  beino  envied,  is 
THE  perfection  OF  A  LOT.  Not  all  riches  comfort  us.  Ill-gotten  riches  curse  us. 
Riches  gotten  by  others  and  passed  on  to  us  are  insipid.  Wealth  gathered  by 
penury  is  a  burden.  But  the  lot  that  comes  as  the  reward  of  dfligence,  consecra- 
tion, honour,  has  a  special  sweetness,  and  the  man  who  gets  it  has  a  special  power 
of  enjoying  it.  Especially  when  it  is  ungrudged ;  no  neighbour  coveting  it ;  no 
peasant  thinking  that  by  right  it  should  be  his ;  all  men  glad  to  see  it  in  such 
worthy  hands.  We  shall  do  well  to  resolve  that  we  will  have  no  fortune  and  no 
inheritance  which  does  not  in  its  way  resemble  Timnath-serah. — G. 

Vers.  49,  60. — Joshua^s  inker ita/nce.  I.  Joshua  received  an  inheritance 
AMONG  HIS  BRETHREN.  After  labour  and  battle  come  rest  and  recompense.  Tbouph 
Joshua  was  a  man  of  war  he  was  not  to  spend  all  his  days  in  fighting.  It  Ik  Boihe- 
times  weU  that  the  active  should  have  a  quiet  time  of  retirement  in  old  a^'e.  F\)r 
all  God's  servants  there  is  an  inheritance  of  rest  when  this  world's  work  is  done 
(Ileb.  iv.  9). 

II.  Joshua's  inheritance  was  given  according  to  a  Divine  promise.  True 
devotion  is  founded  on  unselfish  motives.  Yet  the  prospect  of  reward  is  add*  •!  by 
God's  grace  as  an  encouragement.  Christ  looked  forward  to  His  reward  iHfch 
xii.  2).  We  are  only  guilty  of  acting  from  low  motives  when  the  idea  of  personal 
profit  is  allowed  to  conflict  with  duty,  or  when  it  is  the  chief  motive  leadiiig  us  to 
jKi  form  any  duty. 

III.  Joshua's  inheritance  was  similar  to  that  of  hts  brethren.  He  was  the 
ruler  of  ilio  people,  yet  he  took  no  regal  honours.  He  had  led  them  to  victory, 
yi  h«  received  no  exceptional  reward.    Like  Cincinnatufl,  ke  quietlj  retired  to 
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privato  life  wlien  he  had  completed  his  great  task.  This  is  a  grand  example  of  tm- 
selfishness,  siuiplicity,  and  humility.  It  is  noble  to  covet  high  service  rather  than 
rich  rewards.  Amlntion  is  a  sin  of  low  selfishness  doaked  with  a  false  semblance 
of  magnificence.  The  Christian  is  called  to  fulfil  the  highest  service  with  the 
lowliest  humility  (Luke  xxii.  26).  Christians  are  all  brethren  under  one  Master 
(Matt,  xxiii.  8).  Joshua  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  great  work  and  unselfish  humihty 
(John  xiii.  13—16). 

IV.  Joshua  received  his  inheritance  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  was 
not  forward  to  take  it  for  himself.  He  submitted  to  the  choice  and  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  mark  of  true  magnanimity  to  refuse  to  use  influence  and  power  to  gaiu 
personal  advantages.  Josliua  is  a  noble  example  of  a  man  who  exercised  authority 
over  others  without  developing  a  spirit  of  despotism  which  would  fetter  the  popular 
choice.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  strong,  united  government  ruhng  over  a  free 
people. 

V.  Joshua  did  not  receive  his  inheritance  till  after  all  the  other  peoplb 
HAD  RECEIVED  THEIR  POSSESSIONS.  He  was  first  in  service,  last  in  reward.  The 
true  Christian  spmt.will  put  self  last.  He  who  is  rightly  devoted  to  duty  will  not 
seek  for  his  reward  before  his  task  is  completed.  The  world  is  too  often  tardy  in 
recognising  those  who  have  rendered  it  most  valuable  service. — \V.  F.  A 
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Thb  cities  of  refuge. — Ver.  1. — Cities 
of  refuge..  The  orignial  is  more  definite, 
the  cities  of  refuge.  So  LXX.  Whereof  I 
spake  to  you.  In  Exod.  xxi.  13;  Num. 
xxiv.  9 ;  Dent.  xix.  2.  Here,  again,  Joshua  is 
represented  as  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  Pentateuch.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
existed  in  something  like  its  present  shape 
when  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written.  The 
words  are  partly  quoted  from  Numbers  and 
partly  from  Deuteronomy ;  another  proof 
that  these  books  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting one  law,  from  the  "  hand  of  Moses," 
when  Joshua  was  written. 

Ver.  3. — Unawares  and  unwittingly. 
Literally,  in  error,  in  not  knowing.  Num. 
XXXV.  16 — 18  and  Deut.  xix.  6,  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  what  is  here  meant.  Knobel 
notices  that  the  first  of  these  expressions  is 
found  in  Levit.  iv.  2,  and  the  second  in 
Deut.  iv.  42.  The  latter  is  "superfluous," 
and  therefore  a  "  filUng  up  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist."  The  "  Deuteronomist "  must  have 
been  very  active  in  his  "  filling  up."  If  he 
were  really  so  lynx-eyed  in  a  matter  of  style, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  he  was  so  careless,  as  we 
are  told  he  is,  in  matters  of  fact.  To  more 
ordinary  minds  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
author,  f  amiUar  with  the  books  of  Moses,  was 
quoting  Deuteronomy  for  the  precept,  and 
Leviticus  for  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The 
avenger  of  blood.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
worthy  of  notice.  ItisGoel;  that  is,  hter ally, 
redeemer,  one  who  buys  back  at  the  appointed 
price  what  has  fallen  into  other  hands,  as 
a  farm,  a  field,  a  slave,  or  anything  con- 


secrated  to  God.  Hence,  since  the  duty  of 
such  redemption,  on  the  deatli  of  the  owner, 
devolved  upon  the  nearest  relative,  it  came 
to  mean  "  blood  relation."  Thus  Booz 
(Ruth  iv.  1,  6,  8)  is  called  the  Goel  of 
Ehmelech  and  his  widow.  In  the  present 
passage,  the  phrase  "  the  redeemer  (LXX. 
dyxioTEvojv,  next  of  kin)  of  the  blood" 
signifies  the  exactor  of  the  only  penalty 
which  can  satisfy  justice,  namely,  the  death 
of  the  murderer.  So  we  are  taught  in  Gen. 
ix.  6 ;  Exod.  xxi.  12,  14  ;  Levit.  xxiv.  17, 21. 
This  duty,  which  in  civilised  society  belongs 
to  the  government,  in  uncivilised  tribes  is 
usually  left  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
man.  Hence  the  terrible  blood-feuds  which 
have  raged  between  famiUes  for  generations, 
and  which  are  not  only  to  be  found  among 
savage  nations,  but  even  in  countries  which 
lay  claim  to  civilisation.  In  Ireland,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  one  of 
these  blood-feuds  in  the  county  Tipperary 
had  acquired  such  formidable  proportions 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  there  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
mission  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it.  A 
man  had  been  killed  nearly  a  century  before 
in  an  affray  which  commenced  about  the 
age  of  a  colt.  His  relatives  felt  bound  to 
avenge  the  murder,  and  their  vengeance 
was  again  deemed  to  require  fresh  vengeance, 
until  faction  fights  between  the  "  Three- 
Year- Olds"  and  the  "Four -Year- Olds" 
had  grown  almost  into  petty  wars.  A 
thrilhng  story  written  by  the  late  Prosper 
Merim6e  turns  upon  the  Corsican  vendetta^ 
and  so  true  is  this  story  to  life  that  in  the 
very  year  (1879)  in  wbioh  these  words  were 
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written  an  occurrence  precisely  similar, 
taTS  in  its  termination,  was  rcpurted  in  the 
daily  journals  to  have  taken  plaoe  in  that 
island.  The  only  way  in  which  the  feud 
could  be  terminated  was  by  summoning  the 
representatives  of  the  two  families  before 
the  authorities  and  exacting  an  oath  from 
them  that  they  would  cease  their  strife. 
It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  we  find  here  a 
provision  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  this 
rude  code,  and  for  at  least  delivering  the 
accidental  homicide  from  the  penalty  of  this 
law  of  retaliation.  Yet  for  the  offence  of 
wilful  murder  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the 
Jewish  law  were  terribly  severe.  A  deliberate 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  was 
an  offence  for  which  no  palliation  could  be 
pleaded.  No  right  of  sanctuary  was  to  be 
granted  to  him  who  had  wantonly  slain  a 
fellow-creature.  **  No  satisfaction  "  was  to 
be  taken  for  his  life  (Num.  xxxv.  31).  **The 
land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is 
Bhed  therein,  save  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
ehed  it  "  (ver.  33).  Such  provisions  might 
be  expected  of  a  lawgiver  who  had  laid 
down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
humanity  that  man  was  created  "in  the 
image  of  God,"  after  His  likeness ;  that  God 
had  "  breathed  the  breath  of  life  "  into  him, 
and  man  had  thus  *'  become  a  living  soul  " 
(Gen.  i.  27 ;  ii.  7).  Such  inward  harmony 
is  there  between  Moses'  inspired  revelations 
concerning  God's  purpose  in  creation,  and 
the  precepts  he  was  commanded  to  deUver 
to  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ver.  4.— And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto 
one  of  those  cities.  This  passage  is  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in 
Num.  XXXV.,  but  is  not  a  quotation  from  it. 
The  passage  may  be  translated,  "and  he  shall 
flee  •  4  .  and  shall  stand."  Shall  declare 
bis  cause.  Literally,  shaU  speak.  This 
vras  to  be  done  at  the  "gate  of  the  city,"  the 
place  where  all  legal  busiiuss  was  transacted 
(soo  Kuth  iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2), 

Ver.  6. — And  if.  Or,  "and  when." 
Deliver.  Literally,  cause  to  sluit  up  {nvy- 
K/^hi(7<)vm,  LXX.),  im Inlying  the  completeness 
of  the  deliverance,  from  which  no  escape  was 
possible.  And  hated  him  not  before  time. 
I)aun,  cited  in  Keil's  Commentary  h^re, 
remarks  on  the  difference  between  the 
Jewish  law  of  sanctuary  and  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  llomans.  The  former  was  not 
designed  to  save  the  criminal  from  the 
penalty  he  had  deserved,  but  only  the 
victim  of  an  accident  from  consequences 
far  exceeding  the  offence.  The  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  on  the  contrary,  provided  the  real 
criminal  with  a  mode  of  escape  from  a  pun- 
ishment which  he  had  justly  merited. 

Ver.  6.— Until  lie  itand  before  the  con- 


gregution.  That  is,  until  be  had  had  a  fail 
trial.  It  was  no  object  of  the  Jewish  law  to 
make  a  man  a  victim  to  passion.  Until  the 
death  of  the  high  priest.  The  finrther  to 
protect  the  unwitting  homicide  from  the 
consequences  of  an  unjust  revenge,  he  was, 
if  innocent,  to  return  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
and  to  dwell  there  until  there  was  reasonable 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  anger  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  man  should  have 
abated.  This  is  clear  from  Num.  xxxv. 
24,  25.  Why  the  period  of  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  should  have  been  fixed  upon  ia 
not  easy  to  explain.  Eeil  thinks  it  is  be- 
cause the  death  of  the  high  priest  wae 
typical  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  refera 
to  fieb.  ix.  14,  15.  But  the  reference  i?  not 
to  the  point.  The  high  priest's  death  waa 
in  no  sense  typical  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
His  yearly  entrance  into  the  holy  place 
once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  waa 
so  typical.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  yearly  atonement  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  all  the  sins 
committed  during  the  year.  Certainly  the 
fact  that  the  high  priest  died  the  common 
death  of  all  men,  and  the  inauguration  of 
his  successor  to  fill  his  place  could  in  no 
way  be  regarded  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
There  is  more  force  in  Bahr's  suggestion  in 
his  *  Symbolik  '  (ii.  52).  The  high  priest, 
on  this  view,  is  the  head  of  the  theocracy, 
the  representative  of  the  covenant.  He 
concentrates  in  his  person  (eo  Bahr  puts  it 
in  another  place — see  vol.  ii.  13)  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  in  their  religious  aspect. 
His  death,  therefore,  stands  in  a  connection 
with  the  life  of  Israel  which  that  of  no  other 
man  could  do.  "  It  is,"  says  Maimonides 
('  Moreh  Nevochim,'  3.  40),  "  the  death  of  the 
most  honoured  and  beloved  man  in  all 
Israel.  His  death  plunges  the  whole  com- 
munity into  such  distress  that  private 
sorrow  is  lost  in  the  general  afHiction." 
Thus  the  covenant  in  a  way  recomujenc(>a 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  higli 
priest.  Biihr  complains  that  Philo  has  car- 
ried this  view  to  an  extravagant  and  fanci- 
ful extent.  Hengstenbcrg  ('  Geschichte  des 
Beiches  Gottes,'  vol.  ii.  sec.  3,  p.  2o8)  takes 
the  same  vi^iw  as  Maimonides,  that  the 
high  priest's  death  was  "  a  great  calamity," 
aff(^cting  the  whole  nation. 

Ver.  7.  —  And  they  appointed.  The 
original,  which,  strange  to  say,  tlie  LXX. 
and  Vulgate,  as  well  as  our  version,  have 
neglected  to  render,  is  sanctified  (heiliijtcn, 
Luther).  The  selection  is  itself  a  proof  that 
our  author  knew  well  what  he  was  writing 
about.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  the  later 
times  of  Jewish  history,  when  the  law  had 
been  forgotten  (2  Kings  xxii.  8)  and  iti 
precepts  had  lon^  been  in  abe/anoe,  thai 
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the  institution  of  the  city  of  refuge  remained 
in  full  force.  But  we  find  three  cities 
selected  on  each  side  of  Jordan.  Those  on 
tbe  west  were  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  on 
the  north,  of  Ephraim  in  the  centre,  and  of 
Judah  in  the  south.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  those  ou  the  other  side  Jordan.  Thus 
I'very  httle  detail  of  the  narrative,  when 
closely  scrutinised,  does  but  show  more 
entirely  how  free  this  narrative  is  from  the 
roproach  so  hastily  cast  upon  it  of  being  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  compilation,  attempted 
l>y  a  man  who  had  not  the  slightest  literary 
litness  for  the  taisk  he  had  undertaken.  A 
rorroboration  of  this  view  may  be  found  in 
I  le  fact  that  all  these  cities  were  Levitical 

I  i  ties.  Thus,  as  the  crime  of  homicide  was 
I<H)ked  upon  under  the  Mosaic  law  as  a 
I- rime  apart  from  all  other  crimes,  inasmuch 
)is  it  was  an  offence  against  the  life  which 
was  God's  gift,  and  man,  who  was  God's 
image,  so  the  offender  who  pleaded  extenu- 
ating circumstances  for  his  offence  was 
placed,  until  his  trial  could  be  held,  under 
I]  18  special  protection  of  the  Divine  law. 
I'or  ••  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  know- 
ledge, and  men  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth."  It  was  the  special  privilege  of  the 
tiibe  of  Levi  to  possess  the  "  key  of  know- 
ledge."  It  was  to  them  that  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  God  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  assigned  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
Thus  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  law 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  8),  and  a  special  fitness  for 
deciding  the  dii£cult  questions  sometimes 
arising  out  of  it,  would  naturally  be  found 
in  the  elders  of  those  cities  which  had  been 
set  apart  as  cities  of  refuge.  In  Galilee. 
Hebrew,  Hag-Galil,  the  circle.  Here  we 
have  the  masculine,  as  in  xiii.  2 ;  xvii.  17 ; 
xxii.  10,  11,  the  feminine  form.  This  is 
the  first  place  in  Scripture  in  which  the 
word  Galll,  or  Galilee,  is  applied  to  this 
region.  Gtesenins  regards  it  as  having  been 
originally  a  district  of  twenty  towns  round 
Kedesh  in  Naphtali.  Such  a  region  of 
twenty  towns  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  ix. 

II  (see  also  Isa.  viii.  23;  or,  ix.  1  in  our 
version).  Eedesh  has  already  been  noticed 
(see  also  ch.  xxi.  32). 

Ver.  8. — By  Jericho  east"V7ard.  Or,  east- 
ward of  Jericho.  This,  of  course,  only 
refers  to  Bezer.  The  plain.  The  Mishor, 
or  tabls-land  (see  ch.  iii.  16,  ix.  1,  and  notes). 
Our  version,  by  its  renderings,  obscures  the 
beautiful  precision  with  which  our  historian 
never  fails  to  hit  off  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  Thus,  the  plain  of  Bashan, 
Gilead,  and  Reuben  is  always  the  Mishor ; 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Mediterranean  is  always  the  She- 
phelah;  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
Ytdlej  and  the  country  loath  of  the  Dead 


Sea  is  invariably  the  Arabah  ;  wi^le  plains 
shut  in  between  ranges  of  hiUs  or  situnted 
on  their  slopes  are  distinguished  by  tbe  title 
of  Emek ;  while  narrow  waterless  ravines 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Ge.  We  may 
quote  here  the  emi)hatic  words  with 
which  Canon  Tristram  concludes  his  '  Land 
of  Israel.'  "  While  on  matters  of  science 
the  inspired  writers  speak  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  their  times  (the  only  language 
which  could  have  been  understood),  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  minute  truth  of 
innumerable  incidental  allusions  in  Holy 
Writ  to  the  facts  of  nature,  of  climate,  of 
geographical  position  —  corroborations  of 
Scripture  which,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, reach  to  minute  details  that  prove 
the  writers  to  have  hved  when  and  where 
they  are  asserted  to  have  lived;  wliich  attest 
their  scrupulous  accuracy  in  recording  wliat 
they  saw  and  observed  around  them ;  and 
which,  therefore,  must  increase  our  confi- 
dence in  their  veracity,  where  we  cannot 
have  the  like  means  of  testing  it.'  I  can 
find  no  discrepancies  between  their  geo- 
graphical or  physical  statements  and  the 
evidence  of  present  facts.  I  can  find  no 
standpoint  here  for  the  keenest  a(h(  cito 
against  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Fcriptnral 
record.  The  Holy  Land  not  only  elucidates 
but  bears  witness  to  the  tnith  of  the  Hdly 
Book."  Ramoth  in  Gilead.  See  ch.  xiii. 
26,  where  it  is  called  Ramoth  Mizpeh ;  also 
ch.  xxi.  38.  All  these  cities  of  refuge  were 
Levitical  cities.  It  is  famous  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Jehu's  rebellion,  in  which  he 
clearly  had  the  support  of  the  priestly  party 
(2  Kings  ix.).  The  key  to  his  subsequent 
conduct  is  found  in  this  fact.  His  *'  zeal  for 
the  Lord,"  displayed  so  ostentatiously  to 
Jonadab,  who  we  may  suppose,  as  being  of 
the  •'  family  of  the  scribes,"  to  have  become 
identified  with  the  Levites  (cf.  1  Ghron.  ii.  55 
with  Judg.  i.  16,  and  1  Chron.  xxvii  32  with 
Ezra  vii.  12,  Jer.  viii.  8),  was  simply  a  stroke 
of  policy,  to  bind  to  his  interest  the  sacer- 
dotal party,  to  whom,  with  the  army,  he  owed 
hi?,  throne.  Just  such  a  policy  commended 
itself  to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  our  own 
Lancastrian  princes,  and  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  infamous  statute  de  hcredco 
comburendo  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Jehu, 
we  find,  was  contented  with  the  one  vast 
sacrifice  of  idolaters,  for  whom  he  cared 
nothing,  and  gave  himself  no  further  trouble 
to  secure  purity  of  worship  for  his  people. 
The  one  great  value  of  the  geographical 
and  political  details  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
is  that  when  carefully  studied  they  supply 
ns  with  the  key  to  many  a  mystery  in  the 
after  history  of  Israel,  which,  but  for  their 
aid,  we  should  scarcely  have  unravel  !ed. 
Ver.  9. — Appointed.      Or,   of  rejuge  9t 
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resort.  Oar  version  has  followed  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  here.  Greek,  unawares; 
Hebrew,  in  error  or  inadvertently ,  as  above. 
Matthew  Henry's  note  on  the  cities  of 
refuge  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  says,  *•! 
dehght  not  in  quibbling  on  names,  yet  am 
wiUiDg  to  take  notice  of  these."  Thus 
Kedesh,  he  reminds  us,  is  holy.  Shechem, 
a  shoulder^  reminding  us  of  Him  upon 
whose  shoulder  the  government  was  to  be. 
Hebron  is  fellowship,  recalling  the  fellow- 
•hip  we  have  in  Christ.    Bezer  is  ft  fortiji- 


cation^  reminding  us  of  God  onr  f?tronghold 
(later  criticism,  however,  gives  another 
derivation  to  this  unusual  word,  which  in 
Job  xxii.  24,  25,  means  the  ore  of  a  precious 
metal).  Kamoth  is  height  or  exaltation, 
and  to  such  exaltation  we  are  called  in 
Jesus  Christ.    Lastly,  Golan  is  exultation, 

so  says  Matthew  Henry,  deriving  it  from  7^} 

or  7^y    But  Gesenius  derives  it  with  equal 

probability  from  n73  "to  make  bare," hence 
to  lead  into  captivity. 


HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — The  cities  of  refuge.  The  institution  of  these  cities  was  intended 
to  put  bounds  to  revenge,  while  providing  for  the  puuisliment  of  crime.  As  Lange 
remarks,  tlie  Mosaic  law  found  the  principle  of  vengeance  at  tlie  band  of  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased  already  recognised,  and  desired  to  duect  and  restrain  it. 
Three  considerations  suggest  themselves  on  this  point. 

I.  The  value  of  human  life.  The  most  serious  crime  one  man  could  commit 
against  another  (offences  against  God  or  one's  own  parents  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate),  according  to  the  Mosaic,  and  even  the  pre-Mosaic  code,  was  to  take 
his  life.  The  sanctity  of  human  life  was  ever  rated  high  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Notliing  could  compensate  for  it  but  the  death  of  him  who  violated  it.  The  duty- 
had  always  been  incumbent  on  the  nearest  blood  relative,  and  Moses  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  institute  any  other  law  in  its  place.  He  only  placed  the 
restriction  upon  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  in  case  the  murderer  should  reach  a  city 
of  refuge,  he  should  have  a  fair  trial  before  he  was  given  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversary,  in  case  it  should  prove  that,  instead  of  murder,  the  deed  was  simply 
homicide  by  misadventure.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  capital  punishment, 
even  for  murder,  is  opposed  to  the  gentler  spirit  of  Christianity.  Without  presuming 
to  decide  the  question,  this  much  is  clear,  that  God  in  His  law  has  always  regarded 
human  life  as  a  most  sacred  thing,  and  any  attempt  to  take  it  away  as  a  most  awful 
crime.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  Switzerland,  where  the  punishment 
was  abolished,  it  has  had  in  several  cantons  to  be  reimposed.  It  is  also  a  curious 
fact,  and  one  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  that  a  higher  value  is  set,  as  a  rule,  upon 
human  life  in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic  communities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  severer  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
we  may  see  why.  The  evil  effect  of  other  crimes  may,  in  a  measure,  be  repaired, 
but  life  once  taken  away  can  never  be  restored.  Man,  moreover,  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  life  His  greatest  gift.  To  deface  the  Divine  image,  to  take  away  finally 
and  irrevocably,  so  far  as  t£e  natural  man  can  see,  what  God  has  given,  is  surely 
the  highest  of  crimes. 

II.  Vengeance  must  be  under  the  direction  op  the  law.  The  rule  for 
Christians  as  individuals  is,  never  to  take  vengeance  at  all,  but  to  submit  to  the 
most  grievous  wrongs  in  silence.  But  there  are  times  when  a  Christian  is  bound 
to  regard  himself  as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  in  the  interests  of  that 
community  to  punish  wrong-doers.  We  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  chapter 
before  us.  We  may  not  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  We  are  not  the  best  judges 
in  our  own  cause.  The  punishment  we  inflict  is  likely  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
offence.  We  are  bidden,  if  our  neighbour  will  not  listen  to  us  (Matt  xviii.  15—17) 
to  take  others  with  us  to  support  us  in  our  complaint,  and  if  that  be  in  vain,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  who  take  the  place  in  the 
Christian  dis|)en8ation  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  But  in  all  cases  the  decision  must  not 
rest  with  ourselves.  It  would  be  weU  if  every  one,  before  bringing  an  action  or  prose- 
cution at  law  against  another,  would  submit  the  matter  to  some  perfectly  disinterested 
perfions  before  doing  so.    It  would  be  well  if  the  Christian  congregations  exercised 
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more  frequently  the  power  of  arbitration,  which  was  clearly  committed  to  them  by 
Christ.  It  should  be  the  city  of  refuge  to  which  the  offender  should  betake  himself, 
and  he  should  be  free  from  all  penalties  until  the  "  elders  of  that  city"  declare  that 
be  has  deserved  them. 

III.  Where  wb  cannot  abolish  an  evil  custom,  we  may  at  least  mitigate 
ITS  EVIL  effects.  It  must  often  happen  to  the  Christian  to  find  laws  and  customs 
in  existence  which  we  feel  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Two  courses 
are  open  to  us,  to  denounce  and  resist  them,  or  to  accept  them  and  try  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  evil  they  produce.  There  are,  of  course,  some  customs  and  laws 
against  which  a  Christian  must  set  his  face.  But  there  are  many  more  in  which  it 
would  be  fanaticism,  not  Christianity,  to  do  so.  Such  a  spirit  was  displayed  by 
the  Montanists  of  old  (as  in  the  case  of  TertuUian,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  *  D© 
Corona'),  who  fr-equently  reviled  and  struck  down  the  images  of  the  gods.  Such  a 
spirit  is  often  displayed  by  Christians  of  more  zeal  than  discretion  now.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  the  opposite  spirit  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  Christ's  apostles 
towards  slavery.  Slavery  is  alien  to  the  first  principles  of  Christianity.  And  yet  the 
Christians  were  not  forced  to  manumit  their  slaves,  but  were  only  enjoined  to  treat 
them  gently  and  kindly.  Such  was  obviously  the  best  course,  so  long  as  Chris- 
tianity was  a  persecuted  and  forbidden  religion.  It  is  often  our  duty  so  to  deal 
with  customs  which  are  undesirable  in  themselves,  but  which,  as  individuals,  we 
have  no  power  to  put  down.  So  long  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove  from 
them,  in  our  own  case,  what  is  objectionable  or  sinful,  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  hoping  and  praying  for  better  times. 


HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Ver.  1 — Cities  of  refuge.  The  institution  of  cities  of  refuge  interests  UB  as  at  once 
an  admirable  instauce  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  as  an  arrangement 
of  gracious  wisdom.  In  the  absence  of  courts  of  law  and  any  sufficient  arrange- 
ment for  the  administration  of  justice,  a  system  has  uniformly  arisen  in  all 
primitive  tribes,  and  is  found  in  many  places  to-day,  of  charging  the  nearest  male 
relative  with  the  duty  of  putting  to  death  the  murderer  of  his  kinsman.  The  Ven- 
detta, as  it  is  termed,  is  still  practised  among  the  Arab  tribes,  and  even  survives 
vigorously  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  By  it  there  was  always  a  judge  and  an  executive 
wherever  there  was  a  crime.  And  doubtless  such  a  custom  exercised  a  highly 
deterrent  influence.  At  the  same  time  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  punishment  like 
this  was  incapable  of  being  applied  with  that  discrimination  essentially  necessary  to 
justice.  In  the  heat  of  revenge,  or  in  the  excitement  and  danger  incident  to  what  was 
regarded  as  the  discharge  of  a  kinsman's  duty,  men  would  often  not  inquire  whether 
the  death  was  the  result  of  accident  or  of  intention.  It  might  chance  that  none 
bewailed  the  death  more  than  him  who  committed  it.  But  the  rude  law  left  the 
responsible  kinsman  no  alternative.  The  one  who  slew  might  be  his  own  relative, 
it  might  be  that  a  blow  of  anger,  not  meant  to  kill,  or  some  sheer  accident,  took 
away  the  Hfe  of  one  dear  to  him  who  struck  the  blow,  or  was  the  unhappy  cause  of 
the  accident.  But  where  blood  had  been  shed,  blood  was  to  be  shed.  And  so  one 
fault  and  one  bereavement  not  infrequently  involved  the  commission  of  a  greater 
iault,  and  the  experience  of  a  greater  bereavement.  In  this  position  of  tilings 
Moses  stepped  in.  And  in  the  legislation  he  gave  on  the  subject  there  is  much 
that  is  worthy  of  notice. 

I.  Observe,  What  he  did  not  prescribe.  The  payment  of  *'  damages  "  for  a 
death  inflicted  has  been  a  form  in  which  the  severity  of  these  rules  for  the  punish- 
ment of  a  murder  has  been  mitigated.  In  Saxon  times  in  England,  blood-money  was 
continually  offered  and  taken.  In  many  other  lands  a  fine  has  been  laid  on  the 
murderer  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  The  Koran  permits  such  a  compensation ; 
and  to-day,  in  some  Arab  tribes,  a  man  may  escape  the  penalty  of  murder  if  he  can 
pay  the  fine  which  custom  prescribes.  But  though  such  an  alternative  must  have 
been  familiar  to  Moses,  it  is  not  adopted  by  him.    On  the  contrary,  he  fx^irestly 
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forbids  the  relatives  to  condone  a  crime  by  receivhvg  any  money  payment  for  it: 
(see  las'C  chapter  of  Numbers).  This  is  a  very  striking  fact,  for  many  would  very 
much  have  preferred  a  law  allowing  the  giving  and  receiving  of  such  a  fine,  to  the 
law  actually  given.  His  not  adopting  such  a  rule  shows  that  Moses  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger  of  conscience  being  dulled,  and  crime  encouraged  by  any  com- 
promise effected  between  guilt  oh  the  one  side,  and  greed  on  the  other.  Such  a  rule 
would  always  mitigate  the  abhorrence  of  crime ;  would  make  it  safer  for  the  rich  to 
indulge  their  animosities,  than  for  the  poor  to  injure,  by  accident,  a  fellow-man. 
Law,  duty,  seK-respect  would  be  lowered.  Life  would  be  held  less  sacred. 
Instead  of  its  being  invested  with  a  Divine  sanction,  and  the  destruction  of  it  made 
an  awful  crime,  it  would  appear  as  something  worth  so  many  pounds  sterling,  and 
men  would  indulge  their  taste  for  the  murder  of  those  they  disliked,  according  to 
tlieir  judgment  of  what  they  could  afford  to  pay.  The  poor  substitute  of  a  fine 
instead  of  the  pimishment  of  death  is  not  only  not  accepted,  but  explicitly  forbidden. 
And  so  far  the  legislation  of  Moses  suggests  that  whatever  course  our  criminal 
legislation  may  take  in  dealing  with  crime,  it  will  do  well  to  maintain  the  sanctity 
of  lifr»  and  to  guard  against  such  a  method  of  dealing  as  would  increase  the  crime  that 
it  should  prevent.  But  observe,  secondly,  that  while  the  sanctity  of  life  is  maintained, 

II.  Justice  is  substituted  for  revenge.  The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  simply 
six  cities  of  assize,  where  an  authoritative  verdict  could  be  found  as  to  whether 
the  death  was  wilfully  or  unintentionally  inflicted.  The  man  who  had  taken  a  life 
claimed  of  the  elders  of  the  city  (ver.  4)  protection,  and  received  it  until  his  case  was 
adjudicated  on.  He  was  tried  before  the  congregation,  the  assembly  of  the  adult 
citizens.  As  these  were  aU  Levites  (the  six  cities  of  refuge  being  all  of  them 
Levitical  cities)  they  were  familiar  with  law,  and  had,  probably,  a  little  more  moral 
culture  than  their  non-Levitical  brethren.  A  calm  unbiassed  "judgment  by  their 
peers"  was  thus  provided  for  every  accused  person — a  tribunal  too  large  to  be 
moved  by  animus  or  corrupted  by  bribes.  If  on  explicit  evidence  of  two  or  three 
wii!:esses  it  proved  to  be  a  case  of  wilful  murder,  further  asylum  was  denied  him,  and 
he  was  delivered  to  death.  If  it  proved  a  case  of  either  accident  or  manslaughter,  the 
asylum  was  lengthened,  and  beneath  the  protection  of  God  he  was  safe,  as  long  as 
he  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  and  its  suburb?.  How  admirable  such  an 
arrangement  1  A  better  court  of  judgment  in  such  cases,  than  such  a  jury  of  two 
or  three  hundred  honest  men,  could  not  be  devised.  It  was  costless;  it  was  simple; 
it  involved  no  delay.  It  restrained  a  universally  recognised  right,  but  did  it  so 
wisely  and  fairly  none  could  complain.  A  provision  of  unconditional  asylum,  as  it 
developed  later  in  connection  with  religious  buildings,  has  proved  an  unmitigated 
evil  even  in  Christian  lands,  an  encouragement  to  all  crimes,  promoting  not 
morality,  but  only  the  cunning  which  committed  them  within  easy  reach  of  such  a 
sanctuary.  This  gave  Israel,  for  the  most  important  of  all  cases,  a  court  of  justice 
that  protected  innocence,  that  soothed  revenge,  that  prevented  blood  feuds  settling 
»nd  growing  to  large  dimensions.  It  is  a  lesson  for  us,  as  individuals,  always  to 
ruard  against  our  being  can-ied  away  by  passion,  and  to  import  into  every  quarrel 
it  may  be  our  unhappiness  to  faU  into,  the  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  others. 
It  may  be  our  duty  to  others  to  prosecute  or  punish  a  criminal.  But  revenge  is  ftn 
unholy  passion  which  has  no  sanction  from  on  high.     Lastly  observe : 

III.  A  CURIOUS  PROVISION  IN  THE  LAW.  If  iunoceut  cf  wilful  murder,  the  man 
had  a  right  of  asylum  in  the  city.  But  leaving  the  city,  he  lost  it,  and  nii;^ht 
lawfully  be  slain.  The  nearness  of  hving  Levites  was  his  protection.  But  the 
perpetual  residence  in  the  city  of  refuge  was  not  enjoined.  For  when  the  high  priest 
died,  he  could  go  back  to  his  proper  home  and  dwell  there.  The  high  pried  zuas  to 
be  thought  of-  as  an  intercessor  who  had  entered  within  the  veil — beneath  the 
protection  of  whose  prayers  all  these  refugees  were  sacred ;  and  for  them  the 
whole  land  became  one  great  place  of  refuge.     The    death   of  another   high 

PBIEST  WAS  AN  KNTKRrNfi  WITHIN  THE  VEIL,  WHICH  BENEFITS  WITH  DIVINE 
protection    all    who    TAKE    REFUGE   IN    THE    DIVINELY  APPOINTED    PLACE.      They    by 

innocence  got  the  benefit  of  his  pleading— we  by  repentance.  Are  we  all  under  the 
shadow  of  the  heavenly  Intercessor  ? — G. 
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Vors.  1 — 6. — The  manslayer  and  his  refuge.  The  institution  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  stands  as  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  It  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  right  of  asylum,  or  sanctuary,  which  in 
some  form  or  other  has  found  a  place  in  the  usage  of  all  nations  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  it  was  not  liable  to  the  same  abuse.  Every  provision  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  enshrined  some  enduring  principle.  Some  great  moral  lesson  was 
intended  to  be  impressed  by  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  institution  changes 
or  passes  utterly  away  ;  the  principle,  the  lesson,  remains.      Note  here — 

L  The  sanctity  op  human  life.  The  institution  bore  striking  witness  to  this. 
This  was  its  root-principle.  It  was  intended  as  a  check  on  that  form  of  ferocity 
for  which  Oriental  tribes  have  ever  been  remarkable — the  thirst  for  vengeance 
in  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  threw  a  shield  over  an  endangered  life.  This  at  once 
commends  it  to  a  radical  instinct  of  our  nature.  God  has  implanted  in  our  breasts 
an  intuitive  sense  of  the  value  of  life.  Not  only  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
(•'  skin  for  skin,"  &c.,  Job  ii.  4),  but  something  also  that  prompts  to  respect  for  the 
life  of  another.  The  most  barbarous  conditions  of  humanity  are  not  altogether 
destitute  of  the  traces  of  this.  The  natural  effect  of  religion  and  civilisation  is 
to  develop  it.  Mainly  on  this  instinct  rests  the  admu-ation  we  feel  for  any 
marvellous  triump'i  of  surgical  skill,  for  the  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners,  or  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew,  or  of  a  wounded  comrade  from  the  battle-field.  It  is  not  merely 
satisfaction  in  beholding  consummate  skill,  resolute  endurance,  deeds  of  daring  and 
self-sacrifice — but  in  the  fact  that  life  is  saved.  The  *'  vital  spark,**  so  mysterious 
in  itself,  and  so  mysteriously  kindled,  is  kept  from  being  extinguished.  The 
humane  spirit,  the  spirit  in  sympathy  with  humanity  as  such,  feels  just  the  same 
however  feeble  or  apparently  worthless  and  despicable  the  life  may  be.  We  don't 
stay  to  consider  either  its  actual  conditions  or  its  latent  possibilities;  we  only  know 
that  it  is  good  to  save  it.  iiiere  is  no  higher  mark  of  Christian  civilisation  than 
the  diffusion  of  a  nobler  sentiment  as  to  the  inherent  value  of  human  life.  "  The 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them "  (Luke  ix.  56). 
This  fact  has  Its  manifest,  though  indirect,  bearings  on  the  question  of  man's 
immortality.  If  physical  life  is  surrounded  by  such  sanctions  and  safeguards,  does 
it  not  at  least  suggest  the  indestructibihty  of  Uie  essential  being  of  the  mAu  ? 

••  That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
•    Or  cast  as  rubbish  on  the  void, 

When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete.* 

n.  Forfeiture  op  life.  This  principle  of  sanctity  bears  on  the  slain  as  well  s* 
on  the  slayer.  If  it  shields  the  one,  not  less  does  it  avenge  the  other.  The  right 
of  asylum  was  based  on  the  foregoing  right  of  the  Goel,  the  blood-avenger  (see 
Numb.  ixxv.  19,  et  seq..  Dent.  xix.  11—13).  This  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  ancient 
law  given  to  Noah,  •' Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  " 
(Gen.  ix.  6).  And,  again,  to  Moses  at  Sinai,  "  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,"  &c.  (Exod.  xxi.  23,  24).  So  severely  was  this  rule  to  be  apphed,  that  no  kind 
or  measure  of  "  satisfaction  "  could  be  taken  for  the  forfeited  hfe  of  the  murderer 
(Numb.  XXXV.  81).  Such  was  the  Mosaic  law.  The  gentler  spirit  of  Christianity 
inculcates  a  different  rule.  As  that  softened  and  restrained  the  natural  savagery 
of  the  olden  times,  so  this  brings  in  the  reign  of  still  nobler  principles  of  moral 
and  social  life  (Matt.  v.  88,  39 ;  Horn.  xii.  19).  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  does  not  throw  such  an  air  of  sanctity  over  the 
being  of  every  man,  and  make  restorative  love  rather  than  retributive  justice  tLe 
imiversal  law,  as  completely  to  annul  the  old  order  of  "  hfe  for  life."  At  the  same 
time  the  principle  of  retribution  is  in  no  way  obliterated— less  literal,  less  circum- 
stantial, entrusted  less  to  the  hands  of  man,  but  not  less  real.  The  avenger  still 
tracks  the  steps  of  the  transgi-essor.  He  cannot  escape  •*  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God,  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  "  (Rom.  ii.  5,  6). 
Vengeance  may  suffer  even  "the  murderer  to  Uve,"  but  he  beai-s  the  penalty 'and 
the  curse  wiihin.  "  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man 
Boweth,"  &c.  (Gal  vi.  7,  &> 
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m.  The  rapoRTANCE  of  the  spirit  above  the  form  of  every  deed.  The 
city  of  refuge  was  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  maiislayer  from  lawless 
and  indiscriminate  violence,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  intent  of  what  he  had  done.  He  must  be  brought  before  • 
tribunal  of  the  people.  The  '*  congregation  "  must  judge  between  the  slayer  and  the 
avenger,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  the  man  slain,  nor  "  sought 
his  harm,"  he  shall  be  deUvered  (Nmnb.  xxxv.  22—25).  Here  was  a  striking  witness 
to  the  principle  that  it  is  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  that  determines  the  real  quality  of 
every  deed.  God  is  the  *'  Searcher  of  hearts,"  and  He  would  have  man,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  insight,  estimate  everything  by  what  gives  birth  to  it  there. 
The  *'  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  is  a  Divine  lesson  on  the  importance  of  the  spirit 
above  the  form  (Matt.  v.  21,  et  seq.).  The  law  of  Christ  is  a  "  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  It  is  the  motive  that  determines  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  every  deed.  God  has  given  us  no  power  infallibly  to  trace  or  weigh 
the  motives  of  men,  but  as  far  as  they  are  disclosed  so  let  us  judge. 

IV.  The  blending  of  justice  with  mercy  in  the  treatment  op  trans- 
gression. The  city  of  refuge  bore  witness  to  the  principle  of  equity  between  man 
and  man,  and  equity  is  the  qualification  of  law  by  reason  and  himianity.  The 
manslayer,  however  innocent,  must  suffer  for  the  ill  that  he  has  done,  but  safe- 
guards are  provided  against  his  being  subject  to  any  flagrant  wrong.  Whatever  it 
may  cost  him  he  must  flee  to  the  city,  but  it  is  not  more  than  six  miles  distant  and 
the  way  is  clear.  He  loses  his  hberty,  home,  perhaps  property,  but  he  is  safe. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  remarkable  blending  of  regard  for  the  majesty  of  law  and  the 
sanctity  of  social  order,  with  kindly  protection  of  human  weakness..  It  is  full  of 
instruction.  A  true  social  economy  is  the  due  balance  of  reciprocal  rights,  interests, 
&c.  We  deal  righteously  with  each  other  only  when  mercy  tempers  justice, 
when  law  is  interpreted  liberally  and  applied  with  charity. 

V.  An  analogy  is  often  instituted  between  the  city  of  refuge  and  the 
gospel  way  of  salvation.  There  is  an  essential  mark  of  difference  between  the 
two;  the  one  was  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  the  other  is  God's  provision 
for  the  redemption  of  the  guilty.  But  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  tell  of 
shelter  fi*om  the  fatal  stroke  of  the  avenger.     We  are  reminded  how— 

•«  All  the  lives  that  are  were  forfeit  once. 
And  He  who  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy." 

Wlien  He  "  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,*'  then  shall  it  be  found  that  **  there  il 
no  condemnation  for  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  have  "fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them." — W. 

Ver.  2. — Cities  of  refuge.  I.  The  appointment  of  cities  op  refuge  exempli- 
fies universal  principles  of  justice.  We  do  not  need  such  cities  because  we 
can  attain  the  end  they  were  set  apart  to  accomplish  by  simpler  means,  but  we  are 
called  to  observe  the  principles  they  were  instituted  to  maintain.  (1)  The  justice 
which  brings  retribution  on  offenders  is  natural  and  right.  But  this  must  be 
distinguished  from  vengeance.  Justice  seeks  the  honour  of  law  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  pubhc  good.  Vengeance  aims  only  at  the  infliction  of  harm  on  the  offender. 
The  latter  is  unchristian  and  wicked.  (2)  We  should  not  be  hasty  in  passing 
judgment.  The  city  of  refuge  afforded  time  for  evidence  to  be  collected  and  a 
mature  judgment  to  be  formed.  First  impressions  are  often  deceptive.  Anger 
blinds  judgment.  (3)  It  is  well  to  refer  our  quarrels  to  the  decision  of  others. 
The  avenger  of  blood  was  required  to  refer  his  case  to  the  congregation.  Interested 
persons  can  rarely  form  impartial  opinions.  It  is  weU  to  resort  to  Christian 
arbitration  when  differences  cannot  be  settled  amicably  in  private  (Matt,  xviii.  15— 
17).  (4)  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others,  because  of  our  uncertainty 
as  to  their  motives.  The  man-slayer  may  be  a  murderer  or  he  may  be  innocently 
concerned  in  a  pure  accident.  Thus  he  may  be  guiltless,  while  the  person  who 
inflicts  no  harm  on  another  may  be  a  murderer  at  heart.     *'  Whosoever  hateth  hia 
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brotlier  is  a  murderer"  (1  John  iii.  16).  Guilt  attaches  to  motives,  not  to  outwaH 
»cts.  Therefore  {a)  do  not  judge  others  needlessly  (Matt.  vii.  1)  ;  (b)  when  it  is 
necessary  to  judge  do  not  be  deceived  by  outward  appearance,  but  consider  differ- 
ences of  motive  (John  vii,  24). 

II.  The  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge  is  an  illustration  of  God's 
•RACE  of  redemption.  (1)  Ood  provides  a  city  of  refuge  in  Christ.  He  is  a 
refiige  from  the  dangers  that  beset  us,  from  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts,  from 
the  indwelling  power  of  sin.  (2)  This  refuge  is  /or  the  most  guilty.  The  Levitical 
cities  were  for  the  innocent ;  Christ  is  a  refuge  for  the  guilty.  Men  fled  to  them 
for  justice  ;  they  flee  to  Christ  for  mercy  (Matt.  ix.  12,  13).  (3)  This  refuge  is  in 
our  midst.  The  six  cities  of  refuge  were  situated  in  convenient  central  positions  at 
different  points  of  the  land,  so  that  every  Israelite  might  be  within  reach  of  one. 
Yet  even  this  arrangement  could  not  secure  safety  in  all  cases.  Christ  is  in  our 
midst.  We  have  not  to  bring  Him  from  heaven  ;  He  dwells  among  us.  He  is  near 
and  ready  to  receive  us  at  any  moment.  None  need  perish  on  the  road  to  Christ. 
(4)  This  refuge  must  he  entered  to  secwre  safety.  It  was  vain  for  the  fugitive 
Israelite  merely  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  or  even  to  be  within  sight  of  it, 
if  he  did  not  enter  its  precincts.  It  is  useless  for  a  man  only  to  have  inclinations 
towards  Christianity,  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  to  begin  to  turn  Christward.  He 
must  seek  Christ  and  come  to  Him  in  trust  and  submission.  As  the  fugitive  must 
enter  the  city  to  be  safe,  so  the  sinner  must  be  "  in  Christ "  (Bom.  viii.  1).  (6)  It 
is  dangerous  to  delay  entering  this  refuge.  While  the  fugitive  stayed,  the  avenger 
of  blood  was  upon  him.  **  Now  "  is  the  appointed  time.  The  opportunity  may 
soon  pass. — W.  F.  A. 

Ve  s.  2, 8. — Danger  amd  safety.  The  Book  of  Joshua  supplements  the  Pentateuch. 
It  tells  us  of  the  execution  of  the  behests  contained  in  the  law.  Hence  it  preaches 
a  continual  lesson  of  obedience.  How  far  do  our  lives  exhibit  a  conformity  of 
practice  to  gospel  precepts  ?  Surely  God  says  to  us,  as  to  Joshua,  "  Be  mindful 
of  the  commandment  given  by  the  hand  of  My  servant." 

I.  A  PREVALENT  CUSTOM  MODIFIED.  The  rights  of  kinsmen  were  various  and 
strongly  insisted  on.  The  exaction  of  vengeance  for  the  death  of  a  relative  was 
deemed  among  the  most  important  of  these  rights.  The  nearest  kinsman  became 
the  "  avenger."  To  abrogate  such  an  institution  might  have  been  impossible ;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  wisely  ordained  that  particular  rules  should  regulate  its  operation 
and  soften  its  character.  Legislation  must  ever  have  regard  to  the  prevalent 
opinion,  must  not  be  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  This  principle  of  directing 
popular  thoughts  to  more  wholesome  channels  was  recognised  by  the  Church  of  the 
early  centuries,  when  it  sought  to  lead  men  away  from  orgies  and  revelries  to  joyous 
Christian  festivals,  and  missionaries  of  modem  days  have  adopted  this  plan  with 
■ucoess.  We  may  alter  the  ship's  course  even  if  we  cannot  absolu  ely  check  her 
prosfress.  The  modification  of  Goelism  introduced  (1)  Aclinowledg id  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  (2)  Distinguished  between  the  quality  a/nd  the  matter  of  actions — 
a  vital  distinction  in  ethics,  which  regards  the  intention  as  weU  as  the  consequence 
of  behaviour,  before  it  can  be  censured  or  approved  of.  To  slay  a  man  unwittingly 
was  not  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  Christ  afterwards  showed  that  the 
indulgence  of  an  angry  thought  towards  a  brother  is  an  infraction  of  the  sixth 
commandment.  So  also  1  John  iii.  15.  (3)  Placed  this  department  of  equity 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the  religious  authorities.  The  places  of  refuge 
were  chosen  from  the  Levitical  cities,  whose  rulers  might  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
the  law  in  respect  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  The  unintentional  man-slayer  was 
considered  as  the  prisoner  of  the  high  priest,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was 
released.  Keligion  never  looks  more  beautiful  than  when  she  wears  her  beni^'n 
garb  of  mercy,  protecting  the  helpless  and  friendless.  It  is  part  of  her  office  to 
prevent  injustice  and  oppression.  The  laws  of  God  are  deposited  with  the  Church 
as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  How  she  perverts  her  functions  when 
■he  employs  her  strength  in  bitter  enmity  and  persecution! 

II.  Points  of   resemblance  between  the  cities  of  refuge  and  th«  balva- 
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TiON  OFFERED  IN  THE  GOSPEL.  That  the  ordinances  of  the  Israelites  were  a  figure 
for  the  time  to  come,  is  in  many  places  of  the  New  Testament  expressly  affirmed 
(see  1  Cor.  x.  6,  11  ;  Heb.  ix.  9 ;  i.  1).  And  with  great  likehhood  the  words  of 
Heb.  xi.  18  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  very  institution  now  under  discussion. 
(1)  Easiness  of  access.  The  cities  were  so  selected  as  to  be  scattered  throughout 
the  land  at  equal  distances,  no  part  of  the  country  being  remote  from  one  of  these 
centres.  And  Jesus  Christ  is  nigh  imto  every  one  of  us,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  It  need  not  take  even  half  a  day  to  reach  Him,  the  heart  may  be  sur- 
rendered to  Him  at  once  and  find  rest.  (2)  The  way  readily  known.  The  road  to 
the  nearest  city  of  refuge  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  words  "  Refuge  !  Refuge  !  " 
written  at  each  turning,  and  the  way  was  always  kept  clear  of  obstacles  (see  Deut, 
xix.  3).  '•  He  that  runneth  can  read "  and  undei^tand  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Redemption  freely  offered  in  Christ,  who  died  for  sinners.  Prophets  and  apostlea 
point  to  Him,  saying,  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  (3)  Available  for  every 
inhabitant.  Equally  for  the  stranger  or  sojourner  and  one  born  in  the  land  (ver. 
9).  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  gave  His  Son,  that  '*  whosoever  belie veth 
in  Him  should  not  perish."  *'  Whosoever,  will  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
(4)  The  gates  always  open.  We  learn  this  from  Maimonides,  as  also  that  the  rulers 
of  the  city  fui-nished  the  refugee  with  shelter  and  food  so  long  as  he  remained  with 
them.  Jesus  "  ever  Hveth  to  make  intercession  for  those  who  come  unto  God  by 
Him."  No  sinner  need  fear  lest  the  door  of  mercy  should  be  shut  against  him. 
There  are  no  specially  appointed  days  for  obtaining  relief.  It  is  always,  "  now  is 
the  accepted  time."  God  will  not  allow  one  of  His  little  ones  to  perish.  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  Several  other  particulars  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  even  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  were  a  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27),  like  as  to  touch  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment  heals  the  sick ;  and  the  cities  saved  by  virtue  of  God's  appointment, 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  their  natm-al  strength,  even  as  God  hath  set  forth  Christ 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood.     But  let  us  note — 

III.  The  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  SALVATION.  (1)  Accessible  even  to  the 
gu'lty.  In  fact,  there  are  no  innocent  ones,  "  all  have  sinned."  The  Apostle  called 
attention  to  the  mercy  and  longsuffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  "  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chief"  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Ho  1  ye  despairing  ones,  there  is  hope  for  you.  And  ye 
who  are  polluted  with  stains  of  deepest  dye,  you  may  be  *'  clothed  in  white  robes," 
and  to  you  there  shaU  be  *'  therefore  now  no  condemnation."  (2)  The  refuge  no 
confinement,  but  rather  enla/ryement  of  liberty.  The  man-slayer  was  unable  to 
follow  his  ordinary  avocation  or  to  resume  his  wonted  place  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest.  Our  Saviour  has  been  already  slain  as  the  victim,  and  is  entered  as 
High  Priest  into  the  holiest  of  all ;  hence  there  is  no  period  of  waiting  for  us,  but 
instant  pardon  and  deliverance  from  thraldom.  The  busy  man  goes  to  business 
with  ligliter  heart,  and  the  mother,  troubled  with  domestic  cares,  has  obtained  ease 
and  rest  by  casting  her  burden  upon  the  Lord. 

Conclusion.  Flee  to  this  refuge  1  Delay,  and  the  footstep  of  the  avenger  shall 
be  heard  close  behind  you,  and  fear  shall  paralyse  your  flight.  **  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you ; "  but  haste  to  the  Saviour,  let  His  strong  arms  protect  you,  and 
sheltered  'neath  His  smile  your  panting  heart  shall  cease  tumultuously  to  beat. 
And  if  you  have  won  Christ  and  are  "  found  in  Hira,"  not  having  yom-  own  right- 
eousness, how  secure  and  peaceful  you  may  be.  Wliat  rejoicing  should  be  yours  ! 
To  be  tormented  with  doubt  while  you  are  in  such  a  strongliold  is  foolish,  and 
impairs  the  glory  of  the  salvation  Christ  hath  wrought.  "  Neitlier  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  My  hand." — A. 

Ver.  2. —  The  cities  of  refuge.  We  know  how  strictly  the  law  of  Moses  applied 
the  avenging  law.  He  who  had  killed  was  himself  to  be  killed.  The  nearest 
relation  of  the  victim  had  the  right,  and  it  was  his  duty,  to  pursue  the  offender. 
He  was  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  law,  under  its  original  form,  made  no  distinction 
between  a  murder  committed  purposely  and  of  premeditation,  and  an  unintentional 
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munler.  It  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  respect  it  was  the  inexorable  law  of  the 
letter  which  killeth. 

I.  The  establislmicnt  of  cities  of  refuge,  intended  to  serve  as  a  sanctuary  to  the 
murderer  wlio  had  killed  some  one  by  accident,  is  like,  the  first  step  towards  the 

NEW    LEGISLAl'ION  WHICH    DEALS    RATHER   WITH  THK    INTENTION   THAN  WITH  THE  ACT, 

and  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  heart.  The  last  commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
which  proliil)its  co\etousness,  carries  the  Divine  law  into  the  inner  region  of  the 
moral  life,  showing  that  its  scope  is  far  wider  than  the  sphere  of  outward  action  or 
speech.  The  man  who  has  unintentionally  committed  murder,  finds  in  the  city  of 
refuge  a  means  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of  the  pursuer.  This  provision  is  in  itself 
B  protest  against  the  Pharisaic  spirit  which  based  its  judgment  upon  the  outward 
act  alone.  The  new  covenant  gives  yet  fuller  application  to  the  same  moral  prin- 
ciple, when  it  declares  that  hatred  in  the  heart  involves  the  moral  guilt  of  murder, 
as  lust  does  of  adultery. 

II.  The  establishment  of  cities  of  refuge  is  an  admirable  emblem  of  the 
Church,  'i'he  Chiu'ch  is  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whose  gates  stand  open  day  and 
night  to  those  whom  the  law  condemns.  Only  those  to  whom  it  offers  shelter  are 
not  exclusively  persons  who  have  transgressed  unwittingly,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Israelitish  cities  ;  all  who  have  broken  the  law  of  God,  even  with  open  eyes, 
may  there  find  shelter,  on  the  one  condition  that  they  enter  by  the  door.  "I  am 
the  door,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  '*  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  "  (John 
X.  7).  This  is  a  strait  gate — so  strait  that  none  can  pass  through  it  except  on 
bended  knees  and  laying  aside  every  weight.  By  repentance  and  faith  everything 
that  is  of  self  and  sin  must  be  abjured.  But  so  soon  as  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  door  is  opened.  No  one  is  too  great  a  sinner  to  enter  there.  Publicans 
And  harlots,  all  the  sorrowful  and  sinful,  let  them  hasten,  arise  and  enter  in.  The 
city  of  refuge  is  open  for  all.  The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  restored  in  a  hteral 
sense  the  Jewish  custom  of  having  cities  of  refuge.  It  .opened  its  sanctuaries  to 
murderers  and  spread  over  them  the  shield  of  its  protection.  This  was  called  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary;  but  it  became  a  grave  abuse.  Let  us  cleave  to  the  one  great 
privilege  of  finding  refuge  in  the  true  Church  built  upon  the  great  Corner- Stone. 
The  old  cities  of  refuge  promised  safety  from  the  avenging  arm  of  the  inflexible 
law.  We  have  a  further  pledge  of  our  safety  in  the  blood  that  was  shed  lor  our 
sins,  in  the  redeeming  sacrifice  by  which  our  debt  was  paid.  Sheltered  beneath 
ihis  outspread  wing  of  everlasting  love,  we  are  safe  fiom  the  condemnation  of  th« 
fighteous  law  which  we  have  broken. — E.  de  P. 


EXPOSITION. 
CHAPTEE  XXI.  1—45. 

THE   INHERITANCE   OF   THE    LEVTTES. 


Ver.  1. — Then  came  near  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Levltes.  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  with  Calvin,  that  the  Levites  had 
been  overlooked.  Such  a  supposition  is 
little  in  keeping  with  the  devout  spirit  of 
him  who  now  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Israelites,  who  had  been  minister  to  Moses 
the  Levite,  and  had  but  lately  been  con- 
cerned with  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  in 
making  a  public  recognition  of  that  God  to 
whose  service  the  Levites  had  been  specially 
Bet  apart.  The  delay  in  appointing  to  the 
Levites  their  cities  arose  from  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement  which  had  to  be  made  for 
the  Levitical  cities.    The  prophecy  which 


threatened  (Gen.  xlix.  7)  to  "  scatter  them 

in  Israel "  was  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people.  Instead  of  a  portion 
for  himself,  Levi,  as  we  have  been  repeatedly 
informed  (ch.  xiii.  33  ;  xiv.  8 ;  xviii.  7),  was 
to  have  "  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  his 
inheritance."  Since,  therefore,  their  cities 
were  to  be  assigned  them  within  the  limits 
of  the  other  tribes,  it  was  impossible  to 
apportion  them  until  the  other  tribes  had 
been  provided  for.  Unto  Eleazar  the  priest. 
The  close  connection  between  the  mihtarv 
and  the  sacerdotal  power  is  kept  up  through- 
out the  book.  Warned  by  his  one  act  of 
neglect  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonitrs. 
Joshua  never  again  appears  to  have  neg 
lected  to  have  recourse  to  the  high  priest 
that  he  might  ask  counsel  of  God  for  hi  in 
ai  had  been  prescribed  in  Num.  xxvii.  '^ ! 
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Eleazar  is  placed  first  here,  because,  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  tribe,  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  prefer  its  request  to  the 
leader.  But  the  whole  history  shows  how 
entirely  Joshua  and  Eleazar  acted  in  con- 
cert. And  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 
In  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  organisation 
the  ecclesiastical  took  precedence  of  the 
civil  leader.  And  unto  the  heads.  The 
position  of  Joshua  was  that  of  a  chief 
magistrate  ruling  by  constitutional  methods. 
The  representatives  of  the  tribes  were 
invariably  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
moment.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  constitution  of  all  early  communi- 
ties, whether  Aryan  or  Semitic.  We  find  it 
in  existence  among  Homer's  heroes.  It 
meets  us  in  the  early  history  of  Germanic 
peoples.  It  took  a  form  precisely  analogous 
to  the  Jewish  in  the  old  English  Witan, 
where  the  chief  men  in  Church  and  State 
took  counsel  with  the  monarch  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  commonweal  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  remains  of  this  aristocratic 
system  still  meet  us  in  our  own  House  of 
Lords. 

Ver.  2. — At  Shlloh.  Another  instance  of 
exact  accuracy.  Shiloh  was  now  the  place 
of  assembly  in  Israel  (see  ch.  xviii.  1).  The 
Lord  commanded.  The  command  is  given 
in  Num.  xxxv.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
another  quotation  from  the  books  of  Moses. 
If  we  refer  to  it  we  find  how  exactly  the 
precepts  were  carried  out.  First,  the  six 
cities  of  refuge  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
then  forty-two  more  were  to  be  added  to 
them.  Calvin,  not  noticing  this,  has  com- 
plained that  this  narrative  is  not  in  its 
proper  place,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
inserted  before  the  details  in  ch.  xx.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  These  cities  of 
refuge  are  included,  in  what  follows,  among 
the  number  of  forty-eight  cities  in  all, 
assigned  to  the  Levites.  Suburbs.  See  ch. 
xiv.  4.     And  ro  throughout  the  chapter. 

Ver.  3.— Out  of  their  inheritance.  Out 
of  that  of  Israel  (see  note  on  ver.  1).  These 
cities.  The  number  was  forty-eight,  i.«., 
four  times  twelve.  Bahr  ('  Svmbolik  des 
Alten  Testaments,'  i.  221)  remarks  on  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  this  number.  He 
compares  it,  lirst,  to  the  twelve  tribes  march- 
ing in  four  detachments,  the  ark  of  God 
and  its  guard  in  the  centre  (see  Num.  ii.). 
Four,  he  says,  is  the  number  of  the  world, 
and  three  the  sign  of  God,  and  twelve  of 
the  combination  of  the  two.  Thus  we  are 
reminded  of  the  heavenly  city  which  "  lioth 
four-square,"  which  has  "  twelve  founda- 
tions of  precious  stones,"  "  twelve  gates  of 
pearls,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels," 
and  the  names  of  "  the  twelve  tribe^s  of 
Israel  "  written  thereupon,  and  wherein  was 


"  the  tree  of  lif^,*'  with  its  "  twelve  mannei 
of  fruits,"  which  were  "  yielded  every 
month"  (Rev.  xxi.  12,  14,  16,  19,  21; 
xxii.  2). 

Ver.  4. — And  the  lot  came  out.  As  ia 
the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes,  so  in  the  division  ot  the  cities  among 
the  tribes  of  Levi,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Thus 
solemnly  placed  in  His  hands,  the  division 
would  not  afterwards  become  the  occasion 
of  jealousy  or  dispute.  The  division  was 
first  made  between  the  descendants  of  the 
three  sons  of  Levi,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari  (see  Exod.  vi.  16 — 25),  and  then,  aa 
regards  the  Kohathites,  between  the  priests, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Levites.  We  have  remarked  above  (ch. 
xix.  60)  on  the  disinterestedness  of  Joshua. 
We  have  now  to  remark  on  the  same 
characteristic  as  displayed  by  Moses.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Moses  to 
"  found  a  family,"  the  object  of  ambition 
with  most  men,  whether  kings  or  private 
persons  possessed  of  wealth.  No  special 
privileges  belonged  to  his  descendants. 
They  merged  in  the  undistinguished  herd 
of  the  Levites  generally.  In  this  Moses 
contrasts  favourably  with  most  public  men 
in  our  own  day ;  he  stands  out  prominently 
before  nearly  all  the  great  leaders  and  con- 
querors before  or  even  after  the  Christian 
era.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Joshua,  his 
successor.  Cincinnatus  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure compared  with  them,  but  as  a  dictator 
simply  in  time  of  danger,  his  power  was  by 
no  means  so  absolute,  nor  were  his  tempta- 
tions so  great  as  those  of  the  two  successive 
leaders  of  the  Israelites.  Thirteen  cities. 
It  has  been  contended  by  Maurer  and 
others  that  this  number  of  cities  wag 
largely  in  excess  of  what  could  possibly  be 
required  for  the  descendants  of  Aaron  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  we  have  to  consider  (1) 
that  the  cities  were  probably  not,  at  least  at 
first,  inhabited  exclusively  by  the  priests ; 
(2)  that  the  Israelites  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  that  the  number  of  descendants  in  the 
fourth  generation  would  probably  be  nearly 
a  thousand,  and  in  the  fifth,  above  five 
thousand  ;  (3)  that  all  the  cities  were  not,  as 
yet,  actually  taken  from  the  Canaanites  at  all, 
and  so  therefore  were  in  all  pro babihty  only 
intended  as  an  eventual  possession  of  the 
priests,  and  (4)  that  the  cities  themselves 
were  probably  not  of  any  very  great  size. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  as  a  means  of  approximately 
ascertaining  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
that  Nob,  mentioned  as  a  priestly  city  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  11,  19,  is  not  found  in  the  list 
given   here.     For   tke    number  of    priests 
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being  sure  to  increase,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  iu  the  course  of  time  additional  cities 
sliould  be  assigned  to  them.  And  since  Nob 
is  not  mentioned  here,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Book  of 
Joshua  was  not  a  compilation  put  together 
after  the  reign  of  Saul.  Calvin  does  not 
fail  to  remark  on  the  prescience  of  God  here 
demonstrated.  He  had  fixed  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  the  place  where  he  would  "  put 
His  Name."  He  therefore  directed  that  the 
lot  of  the  priests  should  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
on  whose  borders  Jerusalem  stood.  Simeon 
is  also  mentioned,  but  the  territory  of  that 
tribe  (ch.  xix.  1,  9),  was  contained  within 
the  borders  of  Judah.  For  theirs  was  the 
first  lot.  Not  because  Kohath  was  the  first- 
born, for  this  Gershon  appears  to  have 
been,  but  because  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
had  the  priesthood  been  reserved. 

Ver.  11. — In  the  hill  country  of  Judah. 
The  word  in  the  original  is  "IH,  mountain, 
the  title  which  is  consistently  applied  to  the 
highlands  of  Palestine  in  the  Bible,  while 
our  version  translates  indiscriminately  by 
"  mountain  "  and  "  hill. " 

Ver.  12. — The  fields.  The  original  is 
in  the  singular.  We  are  not  necessarily, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  land  was 
mapped  out  into  divisions  analogous  to  our 
fields.  Our  word  *'  land  "  would  more  accu- 
rately represent  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
which  refers  to  the  arable  and  pasture  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  with  the 
agricultural  villages  or  homesteads  dotted 
ftbont  it.  Keil  contends  that  the  Levites 
only  received  as  many  houses  within  the 
dty  as  they  needed,  and  that  the  rest  be- 
longed to  Caleb.  Bahr,  moreover  ('  Sym- 
bolik,'  ii.  49),  supposed  that  the  Levites 
dwelt  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  pasture  land  within  the  dis- 
tance of  2,000  paces  from  the  city  was 
reserved  for  them,  the  rest  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tribe 
(see  note  on  Gezer,  ch.  x.  33).  This  seems 
the  most  probable  explanation.  The  land 
in  general  was  owned  by  the  descendants  of 
Caleb.  But  the  Levites  had  certain  pas- 
tures reserved  for  them,  whither  they  drove 
their  cattle  ^see  note  on  suburbs,  ch.  xiv.  4). 
The  special  information  about  Hebron  here 
again  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  copied  by 
the  author  of  1  Chron.  in  ch.  vi. 

Ver.  13. — Hebron  with  her  suburbs  to  be 
a  dty  of  refuge  for  the  slayer.  Bather, 
the  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer,  Hebron  and 
her  cattle-drives  (see  note  above  on  ver.  2). 
The  translation  in  our  version  obscures  the 
meaning,  which  is  clearly  that  the  cities  of 
refuge  were  first  fixed  on,  and  then  assigned 


to  the  Levites.    Most  of  the  cities  in  ih« 
following  list  have  been  noticed  already. 

Ver.  16. — Ain  with  her  suburbs.  VTe 
have  "Ashan"  in  1  Chron.  vi.  69.  If  tht 
view  taken  above  of  Ain  (see  note  on  ch. 
XV.  32,  and  ch.  xix.  7)  be  correct,  Ashan  is 
the  true  reading  here. 

Ver.  18, — Anathoth.  The  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah,  where  we  find  that  Anathoth  was 
still  a  priestly  city  (ch.  i.  1).  No  doubt  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  chosen 
(1  Kings  ii.  26)  as  the  place  of  Abiathar's 
banishment.  Here  again  we  see  to  how 
close  an  examination  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  submitted  without  in 
the  least  degree  shaking  their  testimony. 
Observe,  too,  the  geographical  accuracy  of 
Isaiah's  mention  of  Geba  and  Anathoth  in 
his  description  of  an  Assyrian  invasion 
through  the  passes  at  Ai  or  Aiath  and 
Michmash  (Isa.  x.  29,  30). 

Ver.  21. — To  be  a  refuge  for  the  slayer 
(see  above  ver.  13).  This  order  is  observed 
in  every  case  but  one,  which  is  explained  in 
the  note  on  ver.  36. 

Ver.  25. — Tanach.  The  same  as  the  Taa- 
nach  before  mentioned,  ch.  xii.  21.  In 
1  Chron.  vi.  70  (66  Heb.  text)  we  have 
Eth-aner,  an  obvious  blunder,  as  the  Hebrew 
shows,  Kesh  having  been  read  for  Hheth, 
and  Aleph  having  been  inserted  to  form  the 
Eth  of  the  accusative  case.  This  reading 
existed,  however,  as  far  back  as  the  LXX. 
version.  Gath-rimmon,  There  is  a  blunder 
also  here,  where  Gath-rimmon  has  crept  in 
by  the  mistake  of  a  copyist  from  the  last 
verse.  The  true  reading  is  preserved  in 
1  Chron,  vi.  70,  where  we  find  Ibleam  (see  ch. 
xvii.  11),  or  as  it  is  there  written  Bileam; 
no  doubt  by  mistake ;  the  Hebrew  letters 
(omitting  the  Jod,  which  has  dropped  out), 
being  those  that  compose  the  familiar  name 
of  Balaam  the  prophet.  The  LXX.  readi 
Jebath  here. 

Ver.  27. — To  be  a  city  of  refuge  (see 
above,  ver.  13).  Be-eshterah.  Thus  printed 
by  the  Masorites,  and  thus  translated  by  the 
LXX.,  but  no  doubt  the  same  as  Og's  city 
Ashtaroth  (see  ch.  xii.  4,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  71^. 

Ver.  30. — Abdon  (see  note  on  ch,  xix.  28). 

Ver.  32. — Galilee  (see  above,  ch.  xx.  7). 

Ver.  36. — And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
This  verse  and  the  succeeding  have  the 
Masoretic  note  appended  that  they  are  not 
found  in  the  Masora  or  true  tradition, 
Kimchi  therefore  rejects  them.  But  they 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  and  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  they  are  necessary  to 
make  up  the  number  of  forty -eight  cities. 
Dr.  Kennicott,  as  well  as  Michaelis,  Boseit- 
miiUer,  and  Maurer  defended  their  genuine- 
ness. So  does  Knobel,  who  complains  that 
Babbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  in  bis  Babbinical 
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Bible  of  152^,  has  very  improperly  omitted 
these  towns  on  the  authority  of  the  Masora, 
and  that  many  editors  have  foolishly 
imitated  him.  They  have  no  doubt  been 
omitted  by  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who 
passed  on  from  the  V21ii  (four)  of  ver.  35 
to  that  of  ver.  37,  omitting  all  that  lay  be- 
t-ween. The  LXX.  adds  here  "  the  city  of  re- 
fuge for  the  slayer,"  words  which  may  have 
possibly  formed  part  of  the  original  text,  as 
they  do  in  every  other  instance.  JahazalL 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  city,  with 
Heshbon  and  Jazer  and  Mephaath,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moabites  in  later  times, 
a  sad  indication  of  religious  declension  (see 
Isa.  XV.,  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  34). 

Ver.  38.  —  To  be  a  city  of  refuge  (see 
above,  ver.  13).  Mahanaim  (see  ch.  xiii.  26). 
Perhaps  the  unquestionable  entente  cordialc 
between  David  and  the  sacerdotal  party 
may  have  determined  him  to  fix  on  this  as 
his  refuge  when  fleeing  from  Absalom,  in 
addition  to  its  situation  beyoud  Jordan,  and 
near  the  fords  (2  Sam.  xvii.  22,  24). 

Ver.  42. — These  cities.  Rather,  perhaps, 
these  cities  were,  {i.e.,  "  have  been  enu- 
merated," or  "were  given"),  city  by  city, 
and  their  cattle-drives  surrounding  tfiem, 
thus  was  it  with  all  these  cities. 

Ver.  43.— And  the  Lord  gave.  The  LXX. 
adds  before  this  passage  :  "  And  Joshua 
completed  the  division  of  the  land  m  its 
boundaries,  and  the  children  gave  a  portion 
to  Joshua,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord.  They  gave  to  him  the  city  for  which 
he  asked,  Thamnath  Saracli  gave  they  him 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Joshua  built  the 
city,  and  dwelt  in  it.  And  Joshua  took  the 
Btone  knives,  with  which  he  had  circum- 
cised the  children  of  Israel,  which  were  in 
the  way  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  placed 
them  in  Tamnath  Sarach."  The  repetition 
is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
historian,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
here  an  authentic  passage,  which  some 
copyist  has  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
All  the  land.  As  has  been  before  re- 
marked, the  Hebrew  73  must  not  be  pressed 
to  mean  hterally  "  all."  Yet,  in  a  sense, 
the  word  is  true  here.  The  land  had  been 
put  in  their  power.  They  had  only  to  exert 
themselves  to  complete  its  conquest.  This 
tbey  failed  to  do,  and  not  only  so,  but 
violated  the  conditions  under  which  the  land 
was  granted  them.  Thus  tbey  soon  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  those  who  had  been 
their  own  vassals.  Ritter  thinks  (vol.  iii. 
187 — 189)  that  the  Asherites  and  Danites 
Bubmittea  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  in 
consequence  of  being  allowed  equal  citizen 
rights  with  them.  He  draws  this  inference 
from  Judges  y.  17i  supposing  that  these 


tribes  addioted  themselves  to  the  commercia] 
and  maritime  life  for  which  the  Phojnicians 
were  so  famous. 

Ver.  44. — And  the  Lord  gave  them  rest. 
LXX.  KaTtTravcrev.  'i'he  student  of  Scripture 
will  not  fail  to  recall  the  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  iv.  8)  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  this  passage,  and 
especially  to  the  LXX.  version  of  it.  The 
word  signifies  rather  rest  from  wandering 
than  rest  from  toil,  though  in  some  passages 
{e.g.  Exod.  xxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  14)  it  has  the 
latter  signification  (of.  Deut.  xii.  10).  Round 
about.  Or,  from  round  about,  i.e.,  from 
the  assaults  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
According  to  all  that  he  sware  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  14).  There  stood  not  a  man  of  all 
their  enemies  before  them.  This  was  true, 
as  far  as  the  present  history  is  concerned. 
We  read  that  the  Ephraimites  did  not,  or 
"  could  not,"  drive  out  their  enemies,  and 
that  the  other  tribes  also  failed  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  land.  But  (1) 
we  are  not  told  that  this  was  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  and  (2)  it  is  intimated  that  this  was 
their  own  fault.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Had  the  same  faith  been  theirs 
which  caused  the  Jordan  to  dry  up,  and  the 
towers  of  Jericho  to  fall  down  at  their 
march,  which  discomfited  one  vast  con- 
federacy at  Beth -boron,  and  annihilated 
another  vast  confederacy,  even  better  sup- 
plied with  munitions  of  war  at  Lake  Merom« 
they  could  not  have  failed  to  root  out  the 
scanty  remnant  of  their  humiliated  and 
disheartened  foes.  As  has  already  been  re- 
marked (see  ch.  xi.  23,  note),  it  was  from  no 
neglect  on  Joshua's  part  that  this  was  not 
done  at  once,  for  it  had  been  God's  own 
command  that  it  should  not  be  done,  lest 
the  country  should  become  a  desert  (Deut. 
vii.  22).  Calvin  concludes  a  similar  argu- 
ment with  the  words,  •'  nothing  but  their 
own  cowardice  prevented  them  from  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  God  in  all  their 
fulness." 

Ver.  46.  —  Ought  of  any  good  thing. 
Literally,  a  word  from  all  the  good  word. 
This  Keil  regards  as  the  "sum  of  all  the 
gracious  promises  that  God  had  made." 
But  he  should  have  added  that  ^^^,  beside 
signifying,  as  it  does,  "word,"  is  also  the 
word  for  "  thing  "  in  Hebrew  (see,  for 
instance,  Gen.  xv.  1 ;  xx.  10),  and  in- 
numerable other  passages,  as  well   as  the 

use  of  131  ^6  for  •*  nothing."  The  trans- 
lation "  thing"  makes  the  best  sense,  and 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
AH  came  to  pass.  The  Hebrew  is  singular, 
the  whole  came,  the  word  translated  "  came 
to  pass  "  in  our  version  being  a  different 
one  from  that  usually  so  translated. 
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Yera.  1 — 45. — The  eoclesiasticcd  settlement  of  Canaan.  Though  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  Christian  Church  differ,  in  some  respects  materially,  from  those 
of  the  Jewish,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  law  and  the  gospel  came  from  the  same  AU- 
wise  Hand,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  main  principles  of  each  will  be  the 
same.  Perhaps  we  have  insisted  too  much  of  late  on  the  fact  that  the  law  was 
*'  done  away  in  Christ,"  and  too  little  on  the  qualifying  truth  that  Christ  came  **  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  it."  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  briefly  what  the 
duties  of  the  priests  were  under  the  old  covenant.  From  this  we  may  be  able  to 
iufer  what  their  duties  should  be  under  the  new.  The  N  ew  Testament  Scriptures 
contain  some  information  on  the  point,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  seek  some  enUghtenment  from  the  Old.  The  reaction  from  an  obedience  to 
powers  unduly  claimed  and  unjustly  used,  has  rendered  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  we  should  recur  to  first  principles  in  the  matter.  The  hatred  of  what  is  called 
**  sacerdotalism  "  has  resulted  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  general  to  something  like 
an  imdue  impatience  of  the  just  influence  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  this  can  only 
lead  to  disorder  in  the  Christian  body.  We  may  observe,  then,  (1)  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  public  duties  of  rehgion  belonged  exclusively  to  them,  and  the 
cases  of  Korah,  Saul,  Uzzah,  and  King  Uzziah  show  how  rigidly  this  law  was  to  be 
observed.  For  the  sacrifies  of  the  old  law  we  must  substitute  the  spiritual  sacrifices 
of  prayer  and  praise  in  the  congregation,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
ordering  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  They  had  (2)  to  "  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  sanctuary  "  (Num.  xviii.  1)  which  would  seem  to  mean,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  that  they  are  boimd  to  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  pubho 
and  private  intercession  for  God's  people,  just  as  Daniel  did  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity  (Dan.  ix.  3 — 20).  Nor  is  this  to  be  confined  to  their  own  particular  flocks. 
"Who  can  tell  the  blessing  to  Christian  society  if  all  the  ministers  of  religion  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  intercession  for  the  sins  of  Christian  people  in  general,  and  especially 
for  those  of  theii-  own  country  and  Church  ?  Again,  (3)  the  decision  of  difficult 
causes  is  referred  to  them  as  well  as  the  judges.  To  claim  such  a  right  would  be 
regarded  in  these  days  as  an  unbounded  instance  of  priestly  arrogance.  Yet  it  has 
been  claimed,  not  only  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  by  Calvin  and 
his  followers,  by  John  Knox,  and  by  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  No 
doubt  the  claims  of  all  these  parties  were  pushed  to  inordinate  lengths.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  believe  that  in  a  healthy  state  of 
society,  the  influence  of  those  whose  studies  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  word  of 
God,  should  be  considerable  in  matters  relating  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  moraUty.  Of  course  nothing  Uke  an  absolute  authority  is  claimed  for  them. 
All  that  Scripture  gives  them  is  a  consultative  voice,  a  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
magistrate  or  legislator.  Such  was  actually  the  position  given  to  the  clergy  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  increased  and  increasing  complexity 
of  modem  society  renders  special  study  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  the  same  rule  does  not  hold  good  regarding  their  enactment. 
Lastly,  the  priests  of  the  old  covenant,  though  not  formally  charged  with  it  by  the 
law,  yet  (see  Levit.  x.  11  ;  Deut.  xvii.  9—12)  became  practically  (4)  the  interpreters 
of  God's  revealed  will.  We  learn  this  from  the  text,  "  The  priests'  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  This  office, 
though  not  formally  committed  to  the  clergy  under  the  gospel,  any  more  than 
under  the  law,  is  yet  at  present  vested  in  them  exclusively  by  common  consent. 
They  are  the  authorised  expounders  of  the  truths  of  religion.  Not  that  the  people 
are  bound  to  accept  implicity  whatever  they  say.  For  it  is  implied  in  the  passage 
above  cited  and  by  many  others,  that  the  priests'  hps  did  not  keep  knowledge,  and 
that  men  sought  the  law  at  his  mouth  in  vain.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  test 
the  truth  of  what  is  delivered  to  them  by  the  word  of  God.  But,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  that  of  Origen  for  example,  the  task  of  the  public  exposition  of  the 
oracles  of  God  has  been  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  called  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry.    In  these  four  respects  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement!  of  a  Christian 
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country  should  correspond,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  with  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  the  promised  land.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  from  Moses  downwards,  shows  that  the  civil  magistrate 
had  a  large  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  book,  we  have  instances  of  the  exertion  of  such  an  influence  in  ch.  iii.  6,  6 ; 
iv.  10,  17;  V.  2,  3;  vi  6;  xxi.  1.     Some  additional  considerations  are  added. 

I.  The  Levites  received  theib  inheritance  last  of  all.  This  self-abnegation 
was  fitting  among  those  who  were  specially  appointed  to  the  service  of  God.  So, 
in  like  manner,  should  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  grasping  eagerly  at 
power  or  pelf,  be  desirous  of  being  "  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all,"  in  imitation  o£ 
Him  who  was  among  His  own  disciples  as  one  that  serveth.  It  may  be  added  in 
a  spirit,  not  of  boasting,  but  of  thankfulness,  that  never  was  there  a  time,  since  the 
hour  of  the  first  fervour  of  the  gospel  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  this  spirit 
was  more  abundantly  displayed  than  in  our  own  age  and  country — when  there 
were  so  many  ministers  of  God  content  to  serve  God  in  the  sanctuary,  without  the 
prospect  of  earthly  countenance  or  reward.  Let  them  not  murmur  if  men  take 
these  things  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  look  forward  to  the  ''  recompense  of  the 
reward.'* 

II.  Proper  provision  was  made  for  the  service  of  God.  The  Levites  were 
carefully  dispersed  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  not,  of  course,  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  was  kept  up  at  one  place  only,  but  obviously  in  order  to 
diffuse  among  the  tribes  a  knowledge  of  and  attachment  to  the  law  of  God.  A 
similar  provision  has  been  made  in  all  Christian  countries.  At  first,  bodies  of  men 
were  gathered  together  in  the  chief  cities  of  a  country,  from  whence  the  rural 
districts  were  gradually  evangeUsed.  Thence,  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Levitical  dispersion,  came  our  present  institution  of  a  resident  minister  or  ministers 
in  every  village.  To  this  institution,  more  than  to  any  other,  do  we  owe  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  principles  throughout  the  whole  land.  It  would  be  the  sorest 
of  all  calamities  were  any  untoward  event  to  overthrow  it. 

III.  Proper  provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  op  the  clergy  and 
MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION.  Here  WO  may  do  well  to  quote  Matthew  Henry,  who 
says,  referring  to  the  words,  **  The  Lord  commanded  by  the  hands  of  Moses,"  and 
observing  that  the  Levites  based  their  claim,  not  on  their  own  merits  or  services, 
but  on  the  command  of  God :  *'  Note,  the  maintenance  of  ministers  is  not  an 
arbitrary  thing,  left  purely  to  the  good- will  of  the  people,  who  may  let  them  starve 
if  they  please,  but  a  perpetual  ordinance  that '  those  who  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel'  (1  Cor.  ix.  14),  and  should  live  comfortably."  Many  other 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  enforce  this  truth  {e.g.^  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  II ;  Gal.  vi.  6). 
The  clergy  may  feel  a  natural  repugnance  to  enlarge  upon  that  in  which  they 
themselves  have  a  personal  interest,  and  which  their  flocks  might  find  in  the  word 
of  God.  But  they  should  not  be  deterred  by  an  over-scrupulous  feeling  from  doing 
their  duty.  They  are  bound  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  And  if,  by  an 
insufficient  provision  for  God's  ministers,  the  cause  of  God  is  Ukely  to  suffer  (and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  is  now  very  often  the  case),  if  the  energies  which  should 
be  devoted  entirely  to  God's  cause  are  dissipated  in  worldly  anxieties,  in  endeavours 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  in  efforts  to  eke  out  a  too  scanty  income  by  other 
labours  than  those  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is  plainly  their  duty  to  speak  out.  Instead 
of  "  living  of  the  gospel,"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  many  clergymen  and 
their  famiUes  starving  of  the  gospel,  though  they  have  too  much  self-respect  to  let 
the  fact  be  known.  And  while  the  spectacle  of  ecclesiastics  rolling  in  riches  and 
living  idly  and  luxuriously  is  a  hateful  one,  on  the  other  hand,  our  present  hap- 
hazard regulations,  which  deprive  a  good  many  estimable  clergymen  of  the  where- 
withal to  purchase  their  daily  bread,  and  keep  a  good  many  more  in  arxiouji 
suspense,  whether  it  may  not  one  day  be  so  with  themselves,  are  no  lesg  an  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 


/    / 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  8. — The  cities  of  the  Levitea.  The  Levites  were  scattered  among  thb 
other  tribes  of  Israel,  and  yet  not  individually  but  in  clusters,  in  cities  of  their  owa. 
This  ari'angement  must  have  had  some  object : — 

I.  The  Levites  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God.  They  were  freed 
from  the  claims  and  cares  which  fell  on  the  other  Israehtes.  Tboy  were  main- 
tained by  the  offerings  of  the  people.  Those  who  minister  in  spiritual  tbinf^'s  bave 
temporal  wants  which  the  people  who  are  benefited  by  their  services  should  care 
for.  They  are  not  the  less  men  because  they  are  servants  of  God,  and  their  home 
comforts  should  be  secured  that  they  may  be  free  for  spiritual  work. 

II.  The  Levites  were  able  to  minister  to  the  people  by  living  amongst 
THEM.  When  it  was  not  their  turn  to  be  serving  at  the  temple,  the  Levites  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  educational  work  and  reHgious  ministrations  among  the 
people  of  their  neighbourhood.  Church  services  are  useless  unless  the  private  Hves 
of  men  are  improved.  We  must  carry  the  gospel  to  those  who  will  not  come  to 
hear  it  in  the  regular  f)lace  of  worship.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  not  to  live  apart 
from  the  world  for  their  own  sanctification,  but  to  hve  in  the  world  for  the  world's 
redemption — to  be  the  leaven  leavening  the  whole  mass,  the  Hght  of  the  world 
Bhining  into  the  dark  places.  Thus  the  world  will  be  Christianised  (1)  by  the 
gospel  reaching  those  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  rehgious  influences ; 
(2)  by  example  ;  (3)  by  direct  personal  persuasion. 

III.  The  Levites  were  able  to  cultivate  their  human  sympathies  by 
living  among  the  people.  The  rehgion  of  complete  separation  from  the  world 
is  unnatural.  It  destroys  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  human  life.  GodHness 
#annot  exist  without  humanity.  The  man  of  God  is  most  truly  human.  Sympathy 
fbr  human  affairs,  active  pity  for  the  distress  of  the  world,  and  brotherly  kindness 
are  essential  to  the  Christian  life.  Therefore  the  best  school  for  the  saint  is  not 
the  hermit's  cell,  but  the  market-place.  Complete  separation  from  the  world  for 
religious  ends  developes  (1)  morbid  subjectivity,  (2)  spiritual  selfishness,  (3)  pride, 
(4)  idleness. 

IV.  The  Levites  were  able  to  cultivate  theib  spirituality  by  mutual 
intercourse.  They  lived  in  cities  together ;  though  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Christians  should  unite  in  Church  fellowship.  Solitary  mission  work  is 
difficult  and  painful.  Christian  society  secures  (1)  mutual  sympathy,^  (2)  whole- 
some emulation.  The  Church  should  be  a  home  for  the  Christian.  It  is  bad  to  be 
always  in  worldly  society. — ^W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  43 — 46. — GocPs  faithfulneB$» 

I.  We  may  assure  ourselves  of  God's  faithfulness  by  ▲  consideration  op 
THE  grounds  on  WHICH  IT  BESTS.  (1)  The  unchangeahUnesB  of  God.  This  is 
seen  {a)  in  nature — in  changeless  laws,  as  of  hght  and  gravitation,  and  in  geological 
uniformity ;  (6)  in  revelation,  the  development  of  which  is  like  that  of  a  tree 
retaining  imity  of  life  and  growing  according  to  fixed  principles.  (2)  The  omni- 
science of  God.  Men  cannot  foresee  {a)  the  novel  circumstances  under  which  they 
will  be  required  to  redeem  their  word,  and  (6)  the  breadth  of  the  issues  to  which 
their  promises  may  lead  them.  When  God  promises  He  knows  {a)  aU  future 
circumstances  to  which  His  word  may  apply,  and  (6)  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
pledge  He  gives.  (3)  The  omnipotence  of  God.  We  may  promise  help,  and  fail  in 
the  hour  of  need  from  inability  to  render  it.  This  is  seen  in  business  engagements, 
national  treaties,  pledges  of  friendship,  &c.  God  has  aU  the  sources  of  the  universe 
at  His  command. 

II.  We  may  illustrate  God's  faithfulness  by  a  review  op  the  instances 
IN  which  it  has  been  proved  to  us.  (1)  In  history;  <?.^.,  the  return  of  the 
seasons  and  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  promise  to 
Noah  (Gen.  viii.  22) ;  the  possession  of  Canaan  promised  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  lii.  7) ;  the  return  from  the  captivity  promised  in  the  law  (Deut.  xxx.  8) ;  tha 
advent  of  Christ  (Isa.  xi  1),  and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  blessings  (Matt.  TL 
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28—30).  (2)  In  personal  experience;  e.g.,  deliverance  from  sin,  comfort  in  Borrow, 
guidance  in  perplexity,  strength  for  duty.  Andrew  Fuller  says,  "  He  that  watches 
Providence  will  not  lack  a  Providence  to  watch." 

III.  We  may  strengthen  our  belief  in  God's  faithfulness  by  an  examina- 
tion OF  APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS.  These  may  often  be  explained  by  noting  important 
circmnstances.  (1)  Time  of  fulfilment.  God  does  not  always  fulfil  his  promise 
immediately,  or  when  we  expect.  He  will  do  so  in  His  own  time,  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  (2)  Mode  of  fulfilment.  The  promise  is  not  always  fulfilled 
in  the  Way  we  expect,  because  {a)  we  misinterpret  God's  word,  and  (6)  God  is 
educating  us  by  illusions  which  cover  greater  truths  than  we  can  at  first  receive, 
(3)  Conditions  of  fulfiknent  God's  promises  are  conditional  on  our  faith  and 
conduct.  His  covenant  is  sure  so  long  as  we  keep  our  side  of  it.  He  is  faithful  to 
us  if  we  are  true  to  Him.  We  often  fail  to  receive  a  promised  blessing  because  we 
neglect  to  carry  out  the  conditions  God  has  attached  to  it 

IV.  We    may   apply   the    principle   of    God's    faithfulness    to    our    own 

EXPERIENCE   BY   NOTING   THE    REGIONS   OVER  WHICH    IT  EXTENDS.      (1)    It   extends  tO 

all  Ood's  promises—ihQ  threats  of  chastisement  as  well  as  the  assurances  of 
mercy.  (2)  It  extends  to  all  time.  God's  promises  are  as  fresh  now  as  when  he 
first  uttered  them.  (3)  The  fruits  of  it  are  enduring.  The  people  "  possessed  the 
land  and  dwelt  in  it."  (4)  The  realisation  of  it  is  perfect.  "  All  came  to  pass." 
— W.  F.  A. 

Yer,  3. — The  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  There  might  seem  at  first  something 
strange  in  the  withholding  fi-om  the  tribe  of  Levi  its  share  among  the  cities  of 
Canaan,  divided  by  lot  among  the  other  tribes.  There  were,  however,  as  we  shall 
poe,  substantial  reasons  why  the  tribe  of  Levi  should  not  be  treated  like  the  other 
tribes  in  the  apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  had  its  own  peculiar 
WORK  to  which  it  WAS  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  CONSECRATED.  Set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  it  was  not  to  be  distracted  by  other  interests.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
Jiord  were  its  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  must  have  means  of  subsistence, 
every  tribe  was  to  set  apart  from  its  own  lot  that  which  was  needftil  for  the 
sacrifices  and  service  of  God.  These  temporal  conditions  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the 
laud  of  Canaan  give  us  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  the  old  covenant,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  derive  from  their  consideration  several  principles  applicable  to 
the  pi-iesthood  of  the  new  covenant.  (1)  The  fact  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to 
have  no  portion  of  its  own,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  udll  of  Ood  thai  Hi*  service 
should  he  mixed  up  with  temporal  and  material  interests.  (2)  It  is  made  incurri' 
bent  on  the  whole  nation  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  This  is  a 
Bacred  duty  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  prejudice  to  the  service  of  God. 
In  fulfilling  this  duty,  the  people  associate  themselves  with  the  priesthood.  The 
Levites,  whom  they  maintain,  are  their  representatives.  The  eleven  tribes  have 
their  delegate  in  the  twelfth.  This  truth  was  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the  offering  by  which  they  had  to  redeem  the  first-born  of 
their  male  children.  Thus  even  under  the  old  covenant,  the  great  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  was  impUcitly  recognised.  Now  all  Israel  is  a  nation  of 
priests,  for,  as  says  St.  Peter,  in  ChriBt  "  we  are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God  " 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9).  Still  the  Church  has  its  ministers;  but  these  are  not  a  clerical  class 
apart ;  they  are  but  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  or  rather,  they  do  but  devote 
themselves  specially  to  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
In  fulfilling  this  ministry,  they  are  called,  as  was  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  renounce  all 
earthly  ambition,  and  not  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  make  holy  things  the  handl-e 
for  securing  their  own  material  advantage.  Freely  they  have  received,  freely  they 
are  to  give ;  or  they  will  come  under  the  condemnation  of  Simon  Magus.  It  is  for 
the  Church  to  maintain  these  her  servants  by  voluntary  gifts.  This  duty  waa 
urged  by  the  apostles.  '*  Let  him  who  is  taught  communicate  unto  him  that 
tdacheth  in  all  good  things"  (Gal.  vi,  6),  (3)  The  Church  has  become  altogether 
a  race  of  priests.  As  a  Church  she  has  no  right  to  secular  dominion.  When  the 
ftkpacy  pretended  that  temporal  power  was  a  condition  of  safety  for  the  Cathohc 
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Church,  it  ijjnored  the  laws  concerning  the  priesthood,  both  nnder  the  old 
covenant  and  the  new.  Whenever  a  Chm-ch  seeks  to  reign  after  the  manner  of 
temporal  sovereigns,  she  becomes  guilty  of  the  same  rebelUon,  and  forgets  the 
great  words  of  her  Divine  Foimder :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tills  world  "  (John 
xviii.  36).— E.   db  P. 

Ver.  41. — The  established  Church  of  Israel.  These  words  project  before  us 
essentially  the  Chm-ch  estahhshment  of  ancient  Israel.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood  in  its  functions  differed  in  very  many  most  essential 
points  from  the  clergy  of  any  modern  Church.  Their  function  was  ritual  rather 
than  instruction.  Their  office  came,  not  by  fitness,  choice,  or  ordination,  but  by 
birth  and  training.  Throughout  its  history,  from  its  oarUest  institution,  when  it  was 
named  '*  The  Host,"  down  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the  priestly  was  one  of  the 
most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes.  According  to  Dr.  Stanley  (*  Jewish  Church,'  vol.  ii., 
Lecture  on  Jewish  Priesthood),  the  employment  of  the  Levites  in  the  temple 
service  was  that  of  the  butcher  rather  than  of  the  theologian.  And  though  dis- 
tributed in  every  tribe,  there  was  no  attempt  to  secure  that  distribution  of  the 
Levites  in  every  city,  which  would  have  been  essential  if  their  work  had  partaken 
in  any  great  degree  of  the  educational  character  marking  that  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Still  tiiey  were  a  rehgious  order.  Chiefly  serving  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  they  had  yet  some  instruction  work  to  do  in  their  provincial  homes. 
To  them  belonged  the  duty  of  "  preserving,  transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law." 
They  were  the  magistrates  also  who  apphed  it  (Deut.  xvii.  9 — 12 ;  xxxi.  9,  12,  26). 
Though  only  a  portion  of  their  time  occupied  in  attendance  on  the  temple,  and  thus 
left  free  to  pursue  other  labours,  yet  their  service  was  recognised  by  a  national  provision. 
Boughly  one-twelfth  of  the  population,  Levi  had  as  its  share  tlie  tithes  of  the  pro- 
duce realised  by  the  other  eleven  tribes.  It  had  no  land,  excepting  a  httle  suburban 
pasture  land,  given  it;  but  forty-eight  cities  situate  in  all  the  tiibes  were  given  them 
for  their  dwelling.  Arid  while  the  priesthood  never  had  the  glory  belonging  to  the 
line  of  prophets,  it  yet  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  land.  It  was  a  bond  of 
unity  between  the  various  tribes.  It  linked  them  to  God,  it  gave  persistence  to  the 
national  history,  was  the  most  enduring  part  of  the  most  enduring  people  that  the 
earth  has  seen;  gave  some  of  the  finest  psalmists,  e.g.^  Heman  and  Asaph;  produced 
grand  prophets,  e.g.^  Samuel,  Jeremiah,  Ezeldel,  and  probably  Isaiah,  Joel,  Micali, 
Habakkuk,  and  others;  statesmen, like  Ezra;  patriots,  like  the  Maccabees.  While 
the  Ten  Tribes  to-day  are  lost,  in  the  frequency  of  the  names  Cohen  and  Levy  you 
see  the  grand  persistence  of  the  tribe  and  the  stamp  of  God's  approval  of  at  least 
much  of  its  service.  In  all  this  ordering  of  the  Levitical  mstitutions,  and  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  support  of  the  tribe,  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
Church  Establishment.     As  such  consider  it — 

I.  As  an  illustration  of  religiousness  of  man.  How  strange  is  the  universality 
of  rehgious  provision  in  the  world  I  Egypt  had  its  caste  of  priests ;  large  provision 
was  made  in  Greek  and  Roman  societies  for  rehgious  service ;  India  has  its  caste 
of  Brahmins;  China  has  its  Buddhist  priests  and  monks;  Israel  has  here  its 
sacred  tribe.  Whatever  else  such  a  provision  may  import,  it  certainly  involves  a 
wonderful  testimony  to  the  force  of  the  rehgious  principle  in  man.  Mom  cannot  be 
utterly  secular.  The  mystery  around  him,  conscience  within  him,  all  aspirations 
of  the  heart,  make  him  grope  after  God.  However  vague  the  creed  and  hmited  the 
law,  every  nation  from  the  beginning  has  been  rehgious.  Israel's  Church  estabhsh- 
ment  illustrates  this  fact. 

XL  This  e^cample  suggests  that  in  all  things  a  nation  ought  to  act  reli- 
giously. The  writer  questions  the  expediency,  on  grounds  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
of  a  Church  estabhsbment  ui  England  to-day.  He,  at  the  same  time,  would 
equally  protest  against  the  opposite  extreme,  which  would  deny  to  a  State  any 
right  to  recognise  the  truth  of  God,  God's  claims,  or  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  in  its  legislature.  It  is  desfrable  that  at  once  oiu-  national  policy  and  law 
should  in  all  points  harmonise  with  those  highest  teachings  of  morals  which  w« 
find  in  the  word  of  God.     if  all  do  not  agree  in  their  views  on  these   pointa» 
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then,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  majority  should  have  the  power  of  carrying  out 
their  opmions,  while  the  minority  should  have  perfect  freedom  iadividually  to 
hold  and  to  propagate  theirs.  Eecognising  God  and  His  claims,  the  pohcy  and 
laws  of  a  land  would  be  more  elevated  in  their  tone.  Is  the  question  one  of  war, 
our  Enghsh  parHament  should  ask,  What  would  God  have  us  do  ?  and  should  do  it. 
On  such  questions  as  Sunday  trading,  the  demorahsing  traffic  in  strong  drink, 
religious  education,  or  laws  of  marriage,  the  State  could  not  without  grave  harm 
omit  religious  considerations  from  its  grounds  of  action  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ought 
to  place  them  in  the  forefront,  and  in  all  such  questions  adopt  as  its  course  that 
which,  in  its  judgment,  most  accords  with  the  will  of  God,  and  most  furthers 
the  sphitual  as  well  as  temporal  benefit  of  man.  If  it  believes  God's  will  to  be 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  it  should  appeal  to  and  boldly  follow  the  teaching  laid  down 
there.  No  desire  to  keep  sacred  things  from  irreverent  handling  should  be  per- 
mitted to  divorce  legislation  from  religion.  No  undue  regard  for  sensibiUties  of  a 
minority  should  keep  the  majority  from  acting  according  to  its  highest  views,  so 
long  as  the  freedom  of  the  minority  is  unimpaired.  Without  religion  government 
degenerates  into  a  thing  of  police  and  sanitation ;  and  is  apt  to  become  mean  in  its 
tone,  reckless  in  its  principles,  and  adverse  to  the  nation's  real  good. 

III.  Every  patriot  should  seek  for  his  country  the  diffusion  op  truk 
RELIGION.  In  what  way  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  grave  question.  But  if  we  aim  at 
the  right  end,  probably  not  much  harm  results  from  endeavouring  to  reach  it  in 
various  ways.  In  Moses'  time  God  ruled  that  the  best  way  was  a  Church  estabhsh- 
ment.  Expedient  then,  it  seems  to  the  writer  inexpedient  (not  unlawful)  now. 
He  mentions  a  few  out  of  many  grounds.  (1)  Christianity,  as  being  a  more 
spiritual  system,  is  much  less  dependent  on  external  support  than  Judaism  was. 

(2)  There  the  order  of  precedence  was  Church  before  State ;  the  whole  nation 
being  a  theocracy,  the  law  of  Moses  the  statute  book.  WhUe  this  was  the  order, 
the  Church  was  free  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  allegiance  to  God.  In  almost  every 
modern  imion  of  Church  and  State  the  Church  has  had  to  purchase  State  support 
by  a  serious  sacrifice  of  its  spiritual  self-government  and  fi^eedom   of  action. 

(3)  There  is  an  absence  of  the  harmonious,  united  feeling  which  alone  makes  a 
national  Church  a  possibdity.  (4)  The  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its  reUgious 
interest,  are  so  great  that  it  can  easUy  provide  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  all 
Christian  activities,  without  needing  anything  beyond  the  freewill  offerings  of  the 
people.  On  such  grounds  it  is  suggested  that  a  Church  estabhshment  is  to-day 
mexpedient.  But,  if  a  national  provision  of  rehgious  ordinance  is  inexpedient, 
a  provision  of  religious  ordinance  throughout  the  land  should  be  made  in  some 
other  way ;  and  it  behoves  every  lover  of  his  God  and  of  his  country  to  consecrate 
wealth  and  give  labour  to  secure  in  every  conmaunity  a  house  of  God,  and 
to  put  vsdthin  reach  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  A  church  of 
Christ  in  every  village,  training  children,  consecrating  youth,  supporting  manhood, 
glorifying  age,  the  home  of  gentle  charities,  a  quiet  resting  place,  where  all  learn 
to  love  each  other  beneath  the  smile  of  God,  is  a  provision  on  which  God  would 
Binile,  and  by  which  man  would  be  highly  blessed ;  and  feeling  this,  every  true 
patriot  will  take  every  means  and  make  every  sacrifice  to  secure  that  something, 
thus  answering  to  a  tribe  of  Levi,  shall  in  our  land  diffuse  the  immeasurable 
advantages  of  religious  truth  and  united  worship.  Let  all  strive  to  establish,  by 
the  consecration  of  their  gifts  and  labours,  the  Church  of  Christ  more  firmly  in  our 
native  land.— G. 

Ver.  46. — The  record  of  Qod^s  faithfulness.  A  beautiful  little  word,  recording 
a  nation's  experience,  and  one  adopted  as  the  correct  statement  of  the  experience 
of  multitudes  that  none  can  number  1     Look  at  it,  and  observe  first — 

I.  God  speaks  good  things  to  the  house  op  Israel.  "  Good  things,"  i.e., 
**  of  its  future  :  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises — words  on  which  He  causes 
us  to  hope."  Man  lives  not  in  the  present  only.  The  past  clings  to  him  ;  the 
future  ])resse8  on  him.  Especially  this  future — near  and  further  1  Our  bliss  comes 
ohiefiy  from  its  hopes,  our  sorrows  from  its  fears.    With  the  present  it  is  easy  to 
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deal;  its  form  is  fixed,  and  we  can  determme  at  once  how  to  meet  it.  Bnt  the 
future  is  filled  with  "  may-bes  "  so  indefinite  and  changeful  in  their  form  that  we 
cannot  settle  how  to  meet  or  what  to  do  with  them.  In  the  case  of  Israel,  God 
covered  all  this  darkness  with  His  good  words  of  hope.  He  would  go  before  them ; 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  no  enemy  should 
stand  before  them ;  vineyai^  they  had  not  planted,  cities  they  had  not  built,  should 
be  theirs.  They  should  find  an  earthly  dwelling-place  singularly  suited  for  their 
habitation :  fertile  for  their  sustenance,  secure  for  their  safety,  central  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  their  truth.  So  God  speaks  to  all  His  Israel.  To  every  one  some  promise 
is  given.  Even  His  prodigal  children  have  some  promise  to  cheer  them.  His  sun 
of  promise  rises  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good ;  but  on  the  good  it  sheds  its  richest 
warmth.  There  are  great  words  given  to  us.  Providential  mercies  are  promised  ; 
support  of  the  Spuit  of  all  grace  is  assured  us :  the  Voice  behind  saying,  "  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it : "  and  that  temptations  shall  not  overpower,  nor  inward  weak- 
ness destroy  us ;  that  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved 
us  ;  that  death  itself  shall  be  a  ministering  angel,  wrestling  with  us.  but  blessing 
us  at  "  break  of  day ;  "  that  there  will  be  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  a  perfected  Ukeness  to  our  Lord,  an  occupation  before  the  throne,  in 
which  all  our  power  will  find  delight  and  all  our  capacities  be  filled  with  satisfaction. 
These  are  the  pledges  given  us.  It  is  well  to  realise  how  vast  they  are,  how  worthy 
of  the  generosity  of  the  infinite  God.  Be  not  dismayed,  there  is  no  sorrow  whose 
consolation  is  not  pledged  in  some  word  of  promise,  and  no  perplexity  the  solution 
of  which  is  not  tendered  in  some  other.  Marvel  not  that  the  words  seem  too  vast 
to  belong  to  us.  The  dimensions  of  mercy  are  Divine.  Put  against  every  thought 
of  fear  these  words  of  comfort  and  of  hope.  We  are  sad  and  fearful  chiefly  because 
we  forget  them.     God  speaks  good  things  unto  Israel.     Observe  secondly — 

II.  It  seemed  impossible  that  these  words  should  not  fail.  When  Moses 
brought  them,  the  people  '*  beheved  not  for  anguish  of  spirit  and  cruel  bondage." 
How  could  such  promises  be  redeemed  ?  They,  a  nation  of  slaves,  whose  spirit  was 
ground  out  of  them ;  their  oppressor  having  a  standing  army,  strong  in  cavalry  ? 
ImpossibiUties  multiplied  as  they  advanced.  By  the  route  they  took  they  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  ranges  of  hills  on  either  hand,  sea  in  fi*ont,  foe  behind 
them.  How  could  they  reach  the  other  side  ?  There  were  desert  difficulties,  or 
rather  impossibilities,  as  to  water  and  food.  How  could  they  possibly  dispossess 
the  Canaanitish  nations,  all  of  them  stronger  than  themselves — these  peoples  of 
Gilead  in  their  fortresses,  impregnable  by  nature,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by 
consummate  art  and  by  the  marvellous  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  ?  Without  artillery 
of  any  kind,  how  could  it  be  deemed  a  possibility  to  reduce  the  fenced  cities  of  the 
Canaanites  ?  How  was  Jordan  to  be  crossed,  with  its  deep  ravine  and  swift  stream 
that  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  lines  of  defence  that  any  nation  ever  had?  Ten 
out  of  the  twelve  spies — all  of  them  of  course  chosen  for  their  courage — declared 
the  task  an  utter  impossibility.  And  it  is  worth  our  while  to  mark  this,  for  there  is 
a  sort  of  family  likeness  running  through  all  God's  promises  ;  and  almost  all  have 
this  look  of  impossibility  about  them.  I  suppose  all  spies  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
promises  God  has  made  to  us  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled.  One  battling  with  doubts 
deems  continuance  in  saintly  hving  impossible,  though  God  promises  grace  suf- 
ficient. One  battling  with  strong  proneness  to  sin  feels  it  impossible  that  a  feeble 
seed  of  grace  should  survive  and  conquer  forces  so  much  stronger  than  itself.  The 
promise  of  usefulness  resulting  frc  m  our  labour  seems  impossible  of  fulfilment,  so 
does  the  promise  of  answers  to  our  prayers.  The  promise  of  some  survival  of  death 
and  of  our  h-agile  spirit  weathering  all  storms,  and  reaching  a  perfect  home,  seems 
impossible  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  well  to  mark  exactly  the  force  of  the  favourite 
promises.  They  are  not  poor  probabihties.  They  are  the  grand  impossibilities  of 
life.  The  supernatural  enters  into  all  our  hopes.  They  cannot  be  realised  unless 
God  troubles  Himself  about  them.  We  must  not  try  and  eke  out  faith  with  the 
consideration  of  natural  probabilities.  The  natural  probabihties  are  all  against  any 
one  of  the  grander  promises  being  fulfilled.     But  thirdly  observe^ 

UL  All  the  pbomises  wese  fulfiIiLED.     "All  came  to  pass.**    There  failed 
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not  ouf^lit  of  any  good  thing  the  Lord  had  spoken.  The  sea  was  crossed ;  the 
desert  had  its  food  and  water ;  Bashan  was  subdued ;  Jordan  crossed ;  the  whole 
land  possessed.  And  all  this  took  place  easily,  without  any  hitch  whatever,  so  long 
as  Israel  was  willing  simply  to  go  on.  And  from  then  till  now  the  expeiience  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  has,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  mvariable  uniformity,  been,  that 
however  impossible  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  might  seem,  they  have  all 
been  reaUsed  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  asked  or  thought.  God  is  the  same 
to-day  as  yesterday:  not  further  from  us  in  heart,  not  feebler  m  powers.  His 
anointing  is  not  exhausted  ;  He  is  still  fresh  to  do  what  He  has  promised.  And  if 
we  faithfully  follow  on  in  the  way  in  which  He  leads  us,  there  will  not  fail  ought 
of  the  good  that  God  hath  spoken  to  us. — G. 

Vers.  43 — 45. — Last  among  the  tribes  to  know  the  particular  inheritance  assigned 
to  them  came  the  Levites,  since  they  were  not  to  occupy  a  distinct  territory,  but 
certain  selected  cities  in  each  district.  By  this  arrangement  each  tribe  recognised 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  service  of  God,  and  had  religious 
instructors  abiding  within  its  borders.  The  sacred  historian  having  finished  his 
narrative  of  the  partition  of  the  land,  deems  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  God  had  proved  equal  to  His  word.  He  had  brought  His  people 
into  their  possession,  and  they  were  busily  engaged  in  ananging  their  habitations, 
tiUiiig  the  soil  and  other  occupations  of  landed  proprietors.  The  Israelitish  dis- 
pensation was  typical,  foreshadowing  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  of 
which  theirs  was  but  a  dim  anticipation,  an  emblem  and  a  shadow.  As  mind  is 
superior  to  matter,  and  spiritual  are  preferable  to  bodily  satisfactions,  as  righteous- 
ness is  more  important  than  wealth,  and  elevation  of  soul  more  desirable  than 
prowess  in  war,  so  do  the  advantages  of  which  behevers  in  Christ  are  partakers 
immeasurably  outweigh  all  that  was  the  portion  of  the  Israehtes  in  their  brightest 

period. 

I.  An  enumeration  op  petvileges.  (1)  Mention  is  made  of  the  inheritance, 
the  land  which  they  now  possessed,  and  wherein  they  dwelt.  Hope  was  at  last 
fruition.  Buoyed  up  in  their  journeys  by  the  thought  of  the  "  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  and  planted  their  feet  on  the  soil 
that  was  to  be  theirs.  When  a  man  reaUses  his  sonship  to  God,  the  whole  earth 
becomes  his.  For  him  the  trees  unfold  their  leaves  and  the  birds  sing.  He  takes  fresh 
interest  in  the  world  of  nature,  it  is  his  Father's  garden.  But  our  thoughts  centre 
chiefly  in  those  mercies  bought  for  the  Church  by  Christ  at  such  enormous  cost.  For- 
giveness, justification,  adoption,  sanctihcation,  whole  acres  of  fruitful  soil  that  yield 
sustenance  to  the  soul,  yea,  sphitual  luxuries,  if  only  we  be  diligent.  Our  inheritance 
is  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  appropriating  effort.  The  word  of  God  is  the  register 
of  our  estate.  The  territory  expands  by  viewing,  **  'tis  a  broad  land  of  wealth 
unknown."  The  higher  we  ascend  on  the  hill  of  meditation,  the  better  shall  we 
behold  our  property,  stretching  far  and  wide,  up  to  heaven  and  away  to  eternity. 
The  ground  furnishes  all  manner  of  fruit ;  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  many.  The 
believer  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  empire  larger  than  that  of  Charlemagne 
and  he  is  made  richer  than  Croesus.  Angels  are  his  attendants.  (2)  Best  is  spoken 
of,  rest  from  wanderings.  There  may  be  some  of  vagabondish  tendencies  to  whom 
incessant  travelling,  with  the  variety  it  affords,  is  pleasing,  but  a  nomadic  life  is 
neither  desired  by  the  majority  nor  healthful  for  them.  Forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  did  not  reconcile  the  Israelites  to  the  continual  shifting  of  the  camp. 
Perhaps  no  more  piteous  nor  clamorous  cry  is  heard  to-day  than  the  demand  for 
rest.  The  rush  of  life  is  everywhere  bewailed.  Turmoil  and  bustle  may  delight 
for  a  season,  but  soon  pall  upon  the  taste  and  tire  the  faculties.  A  gospel  intended 
for  men  must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  legitimate  demands  of  every  age.  And  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  claims  to  give  rest  to  the  weary.  Not  that  the  Christian  is 
summoned  to  a  position  requiring  no  vigilance  nor  exercise  of  his  talents.  To 
superficial  observers,  the  disciples  who  embraced  the  offer  of  Jesus  may  have 
appeaiGfl  to  lead  an  extremely  unquiet  hie,  now  tossuig  on  the  waves  at  their 
Master'b  command,  then  journeying  on  foot  through  hamlets  and  towns,  and  finallj' 
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proclaiming  tlie  trntli  in  the  midst  of  foes  and  persecutors.  But  rest  is  not  idleness, 
carnal  ease.  The  Israelites  had  still  their  ])roper  work  to  do.  But  they  were  not 
tormented  by  the  constant  need  to  transport  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children, 
and  their  baggage,  to  a  different  residence.  The  Christian  has  obtained  peace  of 
conscience,  rest  of  soul,  by  reposing  in  Christ  for  security.  (3)  The  text  speaks  of 
victory,  or  rest  from  conflict.  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  been  defeated  in 
several  pitched  battles.  Many  were  slain,  and  others  remained  scattered  in  small 
groups  through  the  land.  The  period  of  warfare  necessary  to  acquire  possession 
■was  at  an  end.  *'  There  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  enemies  before  them,"  &o. 
And  victory  is  another  blessing  which  God  grants  the  behever.  Satan  has  been 
driven  from  the  citadel,  and  the  rightful  king  installed.  Sin  staggers  under  a 
mortal  wound.  The  contest  may  be  long  and  sharp.  The  agonised  soiil  cries, 
"  What  must  I  do  ?  "  Hopes  and  fears  struggle  for  the  mastery,  passions  fierce 
rend  the  breast,  the  thunders  of  Sinai  roll,  temptations  darken  the  sky.  But  the 
radiance  of  the  cross,  the  glory  of  the  risen  Saviour,  the  brightness  of  the  ascension 
cloud,  these  dissipate  the  gloom,  and  the  believer  shouts,  Victory  I  Victory  I 
*'  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Henceforth  the  character  of  the  fight  is  changed.  The  enemy  may  not  be  com- 
pletely extirpated  ;  he  may  be  left  to  prove  the  Clnristian,  who  has  only  to  be  true 
to  his  Lord,  and  the  country  shall  be  reduced  to  entire  subjection.  All  the  equip- 
ment, guidance,  and  succour  requisite  are  provided  ;  he  may  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  if  not  triumphant,  the  blame  is  attributable  to  himself  alone. 

II.  Some  general  observations  upon  the  text.  (1)  The  Author  of  ov/r  hleasingt 
must  be  held  in  constant  remembrance.  Four  times  in  three  verses  is  the  name  of 
the  Lord  repeated.  Herein  lies  the  distinction  between  morality  and  reHgion. 
We  are  but  heathen,  if  we  speak  of  warring  against  evil,  expelling  selfishness,  and 
slaying  vice  without  acknowledging  the  impulse  derived  from  on  high.  We  are 
not  Christians  unless  we  ascribe  the  merit  of  the  victory  to  the  Lord,  "  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  by  Thy  blood."  (2)  Blessings  cure  all  the  sweeter  from  contrast  with 
'previous  triaU,  Poverty  teaches  thankfulness  for  riches,  labour  enhances  sub- 
sequent rest.  It  is  the  lame  man  healed  that  leaps  and  runs  in  the  joy  of  his  new- 
found powers.  Angels  can  never  know  the  delight  of  exclaiming,  "  WTiereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see."  In  this  way  will  God  recompense  the  afilicted.  The  pained  in 
body  win  be  overjoyed  to  experieace  ease.  The  desolate  wiQ  understand  the 
comfort  of  sympathy  and  association  with  like-minded  saints.  These  vagrant 
IsraeUtes,  harassed  by  perpetual  marching  and  warfare,  estimated  highly  the 
privilege  of  a  restful  settlement.  And  to  any  struggling  with  difficulty,  we  say, 
"  Hereafter  it  shall  dehght  thee  to  remember  these  thy  labours."  The  veteran 
soldier  will  talk  with  honest  pride  of  his  wounds,  and  the  traveller  of  his  fatigues. 
(3)  Keminded  of  two  truths  that  are  like  sunbeams  in  the  word  of  God.  The  Lord 
is  mindful  of  His  oath^  and  able  to  redeem,  it  to  the  very  letter.  *'  There  hath  not 
faUed  ought  of  any  good  thing.  ...  all  came  to  pass.**  How  often  the  IsraeUtes 
murmured  because  of  the  length  of  the  way,  were  tempted  to  think  the  promised 
land  a  delusive  mirage,  that  it  was  better  to  return  to  Egypt  with  its  certain 
bondage,  but  also  certain  leeks  and  bread.  The  report  of  giants  afield  overwhelmed 
them  with  dismay.  They  would  not  look  at  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  power  of  God 
and  His  covenant  faithfulness.  Now,  in  a  class  at  school,  what  the  teacher  says  to 
one  is  intended  for  the  information  of  aU.  And  what  the  Almighty  has  done  to 
one  inrlividual  or  nation  is  for  the  instruction,  refreshment,  consolation  of  all. 
Unbelief  is  ever  ready  to  lodge  suspicion  in  our  breasts.  "Hath  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  ?  "  The  holiest  men  have  known  seasons  of  despondency.  Shut  up 
in  the  ark  they  believe  they  are  safe,  but  the  floods  are  all  around,  and  the  time  of 
release  is  long  in  coming.  If  tempted  to  doubt  the  execution  of  God's  plans,  we 
must  rise  above  the  crowd,  and  from  the  tower  behold  the  growth  and  grand  pro- 
portions of  the  city.  Withdraw  a  little,  and  try  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  liistory  past  and  present,  and  your  faith  will  be  confirmed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Almighty  purposes  concprning  mankind.  Order  will  be  educed  out  of 
fancied  confusion.     The  building  of  your  faith  cannot  fall.     Seize  its  pLLlars  uul 
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tost  their  etrength,  the  pledged  word  and  omnipotence  of  God,  and  all  yonr  fright 
will  vanish.  ;4)  It  is  ever  seasonable  to  record  with  gratitude  the  fulfilment  of 
God^s  promises.  If  we  only  acted  upon  this  statement  in  proportion  to  our  con- 
scioiisuess  of  its  truth,  there  would  oftener  issue  from  our  complaining  Hps  a  burst 
of  thanksgiving.  The  declaration  of  the  text  was  reiterated  by  Joshua  in  his 
solemn  charge  to  the  people  (xxiii.  14),  and  a  similar  testimony  was  borne  by 
Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  56).  What  monuments 
ueie  constructed  and  institutions  estabhsbed  in  order  to  commemorate  the  faith- 
fuluess  of  Jehovah  I  And  we  to  whom  *'  the  fulness  of  the  time  "  is  come,  could 
surely  tune  our  harps  to  louder,  nobler  anthems,  by  reason  of  the  more  excellent 
gifts  pomed  upon  us  from  the  treasury  of  Infinite  Love,  in  accordance  with  His 
prophecies.  **  Praise  our  God  aU  ye  people !  *'  Hifl  glory  and  our  welfare  concur 
in  demanding  this  tribute  of  gratitude. 

This  subject  raises  our  thought  to  heaven,  as  the  place  to  which  perfect 
rest  and  enjoyment  of  our  inheritance  are  reserved.  We  have  here  "  the  spirit  of 
promise  as  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  our  pm-chased 
possession."  This  is  the  morning  twilight,  that  the  noon ;  this  the  portico,  that, 
the  inner  palace ;  this  the  foretaste,  that  the  banquet ;  this  the  type,  that  the 
reahty.  Here  **  we  groan  being  burdened,"  there  we  have  the  house  eternal,  the 
body  tiiat  is  the  out-flashing  glory  of  the  spirit.  Here  we  slake  our  thirst  and 
appease  our  hunger,  and  soon  we  crave  again;  there  "they  hunger  no  more, 
Deither  thirst  any  more,"  for  the  Lamb  doth  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to  hving 
fountains  of  water.  Here  we  revive  under  the  physician's  touch,  and  fall  ill 
again  ;  there  the  inhabitants  never  have  to  say,  **I  am  sick." — ^A. 

Ver.  46. — God's  faithfulness.  This  cannot  mean  that  the  Divine  plan  in  refer- 
ence to  Israel's  possession  of  the  land  was  now  in  aU  respects  completely  fulfilled. 
The  Canaanite  stiU  dwelt  in  certain  parts  of  it,  and  was  never  really  cast  out.  But 
in  the  main  the  work  was  done.  The  country,  as  a  whole,  was  subdued,  and  the 
invaders  no  longer  had  any  foimidable  opposition  to  contend  with.  Moreover^ 
God's  part  in  the  work  was  fully  accomplished.  Whatever  partial  failure  there 
ma>'  have  been  was  due  to  Israel's  faithlessness  and  weakness.  There  was  no 
failure  in  God.  He  had  been  inflexibly  true  to  His  purpose.  His  word  had  not 
been  broken.  "  There  failed  not  ought,"  &c.  The  absolute  fidelity  of  God  to  His 
purposes  and  promises  is  our  theme.     Let  us  take  a  broad  view  of  it. 

I.  The  general  constitution  and  order  of  the  universe  illustrates  the 
Divine  faithfulness.  The  universe  of  being  is  but  an  embodiment  ot  the  thought 
cf  God.  A  Divine  purpose  governs  every  part  of  it.  His  laws  are  not  only  expres- 
eions  of  His  will,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  pledges  and  promises,  and  no  law  is  ever 
frustrated,  no  promise  ever  broken.  They  partake  of  the  eternal  steadfastness  of  His 
essential  Being.  *'  They  stand  fast  for  ever  and  ever,  and  are  done  in  truth  and 
uprightness."  (1)  It  is  so  in  the  material  realm.  Physical  laws  are  simply  the 
impress  of  the  eternal  mind  on  matter  and  the  method  by  which  that  Mind  sees  fit 
to  mould  and  govern  it.  The  '*  course  of  nature  "  is  but  a  continual  unfolding  of 
the  steadfast  thought  and  purpose  of  God.  The  world  passed  through  many  struc- 
tural changes  before  it  was  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  has  passed  through 
many  since,  but  the  laws  that  govern  it  have  been  the  same  from  the  begirining. 
Ages  pass  before  those  laws  are  discovered,  but  they  existed  of  old.  Great  hberty 
of  action  is  given  to  man  within  the  natural  order,  but  he  cannot  change  it  in  one 
iota.  It  is  a  rock  against  which  the  waves  of  his  self-will  and  vain  ambition  only 
dash  themselves  in  pieces — so  beneficent  and  yet  so  terrible  in  its  inflexibUity ; 
rewarding  his  trust,  yet  rebuking  his  presumption  ;  inflicting  on  his  iterance  and 
feebleness  so  severe  a  penalty,  and  yet  guarding  and  befriending  it.  Our  place  in 
this  great  system  of  things  is  that  of  learners.  Our  highest  science  and  skill  are 
but  a  feeble  answer  to  its  truth  and  certainty.  Life  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
trust  in  the  constancy  of  nature,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  faithfulness  of 
God.  (2)  It  is  so  in  the  moral  sphere.  The  material  order  is  but  the  shadow  and 
reflection  of  the  moral.     Moral  laws  belong  to  a  world  not  of  shadows  and  appear- 
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anoes,  bnt  of  substantial  and  enduring  reality.  "  The  things  that  are  seen  are 
temporal,"  &o.  If  there  is  fixity  in  the  principles  that  govern  the  outer,  how  much 
more  in  those  that  govern  the  inner,  life  of  man.  Our  earthly  existence  is  a  restlesa 
ebb  and  flow  of  circumstance  and  feeling.  No  two  human  histories,  no  two  social 
situations,  events,  experiences,  are  alike.  And  yet  there  is  •*  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  "  That  which  hath  been  is  now"  &c.  (Eccl.  iii.  15).  As  the  kaleidoscope, 
out  of  a  few  simple  shapes  and  colours,  presents  ever-changing  forms  of  beauty  to 
the  eye,  so  does  the  revolution  of  our  days  and  years  embody  in  an  endless  variety 
of  forms  the  primary  principles  and  laws  that  govern  our  moral  life.  Those  laws 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Lawgiver.  They  change  not,  *•  fail  not,"  because  He 
is  "  without  variableness,"  &c.  Whether  as  regards  the  threatening  of  evil  or  the 
promise  of  good,  all  infalHbly  "  come  to  pass."  Conceive  it  in  a  single  case  to  be 
otherwise,  and  the  whole  moral  system  of  things  is  involved  in  utter  confusion  and 
hopeless  ruin. 

II.  The  sphere  of  fulfilled  prophecy  illustrates  it.  Prophecy,  as  at  once 
»n  inspiration  and  a  revelation,  is  essentially  supernatural.  Divine.  As  regards  its 
predictive  element,  it  is  as  a  passing  gleam  of  light  from  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  to 
which  all  things,  past,  present,  and  future,  are  alike  "  naked  and  opened."  The 
prophet,  as  a  seer,  is  one  for  whom  God's  own  hand  has  for  a  moment  lifted  the 
veil  of  the  future.  Every  really  prophetic  word  is  thus  a  Divine  pledge,  and  its 
ftdfilment  is  the  redemption  of  that  pledge.  Biblical  revelations  from  the  beginning 
breathe  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  biblical  history  is  rich  in  the  verification  of  it. 
What  is  the  whole  career  of  Israel — its  national  existence,  its  captivities  and 
deliverances,  the  advent  of  Messiah  and  His  glorious  kingdom,  the  after  destiny  of 
the  Hebrew  people — but  the  translation  of  prophecy  into  history  ?  Thus  does  age 
after  age  present  some  new  testimony  to  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  Dis- 
pensations change,  the  generations  come  and  go,  but  His  purposes  move  on  steadily 
to  their  accomplishment.  **  Not  one  faileth."  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
but  His  word  shall  not  pass  away. 

III.  The  covenant  of  grace  illustrates  it.  In  this  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  found  its  consummation  (Gen.  xxii.  18).  David  died  in  the  cahn,  glad 
faith  of  it.  "  Yet  hath  He  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure "  &c.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).  Having  its  birth  in  the  depths  of  a  past 
eternity,  being  no  mere  *'  after  thought,"  it  was  manifested  *'  in  the  fulness  of  time  " 
in  Him  "  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen."  His  blood  is  the 
seal  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  In  Him  God  **  performed  the  mercy  promised  to 
the  fathers,"  and  **  the  word  that  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  began."  And  as  all  foregoing  ages  foreshadowed  it,  so  do  the  after  ages 
give  ever  accimiulating  witness  to  its  truth  and  certainty.  Every  earnest  Christian 
hfe — every  reward  of  obedient  faith,  every  answered  prayer,  every  new  victory  over 
death — confirms  it.  Our  fathers  trusted  in  it  and  were  not  put  to  shame.  They 
passed  peacefully  away  with  its  language  on  their  lips,  and  the  hope  of  immortality 
it  enkindled  in  their  hearts.  We  ourselves  are  learning  more  and  more  daily  how 
worthy  it  is  of  our  trust.  And  we  know  that  when  the  tale  of  our  cliangeful  life  is 
told,  and  we  also  shall  have  passed  away,  our  ■children  will  enter  into  the  inheritance 
of  blessing  with  the  "  long  interest "  of  added  years :  '*  heirs  together  with  us  of  the 
grace"  it  reveals. 

••  The  words  of  God's  extensive  love 
From  age  to  age  endure  ; 
The  angel  of  the  covenant  proves 
And  seala  the  blessmg  sure." 

••  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  faileth  away;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endmeth 
for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you  "  (1  Peter 
L  24,  26).— W. 

Vers.  48 — 46. — *•  The  Lord  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  or  the  Son  of  Man 
Ibat  Hi  ihould  repent"    His  promises  are  *'  yea  and  amen."    This  is  the  great 
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truth  brought  home  to  us  by  the  beautiful  condusion  of  the  partition  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  *'  The  Lord  gave  to  Israel  all  the  land  which  He  eware  to  give  unto  their 
lathers.  There  failed  not  ought  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
the  house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass  "  (vers.  43,  45).  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  must  stand.  (1)  His  word  cannot  return  to  Him 
void;  for  it  is  always  instinct  with  vital  power.  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  ;  and  the  Word  was  with  God  ;  and  the  Word  was  God."  God  spoke,  and  a 
world  sprang  into  being.  Every  word  of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  His  promises  in  hke  manner  can  never  be  empty  words — they  must 
have  an  answering  reaUty.  (2)  He  is  the  God  of  truths  ever  faithful  to  Himself. 
(3)  He  is  the  Ood  of  love,  and  His  love  cannot  belie  itself.  (4)  He  is  the  God  of 
eternal  ages.  To  Him  there  is  no  interval  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment ; 
it  is  to  our  apprehension  only  that  the  promise  tarries.  The  new  Israel  may  say, 
like  Israel  of  old,  "  Not  one  good  word  has  failed  of  all  that  He  has  spoken."  The 
covenant  of  grace  is  a  new  land  of  promise.  In  it  the  Church  has  found  a  settled 
abiding  place  :  it  has  overcome  its  adversaries  and  shall  go  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  So  also  shall  it  be  with  the  third  great  land  of  promise,  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  Upon  this  inheritance  shall  the  redeemed  at  last  enter  singing,  with  a  new 
meaning,  this  old  song  of  triumph :  **  The  Lord  hath  given  us  rest  round  about, 
according  to  all  that  He  sware  unto  our  fathers  "  (ver.  44). — E.  db  P. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXII.  1—34. 


Ter.  1. — The  Reubenltes  and  the  Oadltec. 

Acoording  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  these  are 
in  the  original  in  the  singular,  as  in  Gen. 
xii.  6.  Thus  a  tribe,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, or  even  a  family  (ch.  vi.  25),  is 
spoken  of  frequently  as  a  single  individual 
(cf.  ch,  xvii.  14,  15, 17, 18).  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  chapter  occurs  in  strict  chro- 
nological order,  and  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half  remained  under 
the  national  banner  at  Shiloh  until  the 
work  of  survey  and  appointment  was  com- 
pleted. But  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
certainty.  The  word  TX  with  which  the 
chapter  commences,  is  not  the  usual  word 
for  chronological  sequence,  though  it  does 
not  preclude  it  (see  note  on  ch.  viii.  30). 
And  the  time  during  which  these  soldiers 
must  in  this  case  have  remained  separated 
from  their  wives  and  families  was  a  very 
long  one.  Some  have  even  supposed  that 
it  lasted  fourteen  years  (see  ver.  3).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  "  gathered  together 
to  Shilob,"  in  ver.  12,  implies  that  the  tribes 
west  of  Jordan  had  left  Shiloh.  Nor  did 
there  seem  to  be  the  least  need  for  their  ser- 
vices after  the  battle  of  Merom.  We  must 
be  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  uncer- 
tainty, with  the  remark  that  if  the  armed 
men  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  did  remain 
durii)g  this  long  period  away  from  their 
homes,  our  sense  of  their  ready  obedience 
must  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  also  of  the 
personal  influence  of  the  leader  at  wliose 
Lttstimce  they  did  so.      The  half  tribe  of 


Manasseh.  Some  cities  read  tD^I^  here  tot 
nt^D,  and  as  the  tribe  is  spoken  of  in  a 
pohtical  and  not  in  a  genealogical  point  of 
view,  the  reading,  as  far  as  internal  con- 
siderations go,  would  seem  preferable.  The 
two  words,  however,  are  not  always  used 
with  complete  strictness,  but  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  synonymous  (see  note  on  ch.  xiii. 
29). 

Ver.  3.— Many  days  (see  note  on  ver.  1). 
The  expression  in  the  original  implies  more, 
a  great  many  days,  the  usual  expression  for 
a  period  of  considerable  length.  Thus  the 
military  service  of  these  tribes  must  under 
any  circumstances  have  been  a  prolonged 
and  arduous  one,  and  they  well  deserved 
the  encomiums  which  Joshua  here  lavishes 
upon  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  almost 
inexplicable  fact,  that  while  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  is  represented  as  one  long 
catalogue  of  murmurings,  not  one  single 
complaint  (unless  we  may  call  the  gentle 
expostulation  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  in  ch. 
xvii.,  a  complaint)  disturbs  the  peace  of  the 
tribes  while  Joshua  led  them.  This  re- 
markable consistency  of  the  narrative 
throughout,  so  great  a  contrast  to  what 
precedes  and  what  follows,  and  felt  to  be 
so  by  the  writer  (ch.  xxiv.  31),  is  of  itself 
no  small  pledge  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  whole.  A  collector  at  random  from 
various  narratives,  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  fictitious,  could  hardly  hart 
managed  to  cull  portions  which  would  form 
an  harmonious  whole.  A  writer  whc»  wai 
invontin']:  his  details  would  hardly  have 
thought  of  making  hia  history  so  great  a 
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contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
»ave  with  the  idea  of  exalting  tlie  character 
of  his  hero.  But  there  is  uo  attempt  to  set 
Joshua  above  Moses,  or  any  other  Jewish 
leader.  In  fact,  it  is  an  argument  for  the 
early  composition  of  the  book  that  there  is 
no  reference,  not  even  an  alhision,  to  any 
later  events  in  tlie  liistory  of  Israel.  Why 
there  was  this  marked  difference  between 
Israel  under  Joshua,  and  Israel  at  any  other 
time,  is  a  question  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine.  Yet  we  may  believe  that  it  was 
the  evidence  of  visible  success.  While  the 
Israelites  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
they  felt  keenly,  as  men  accustomed  to  a 
civihsed  and  settled  life,  the  inconveniences 
of  a  nomad  existence.  By  their  mmgled 
impatience  and  cowardice  they  had  forfeited 
their  claim  to  God's  protection.  Even  the 
observance  of  their  feasts,  and  still  further 
the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  covenant  itself, 
were  in  abeyance  (see  notes  on  ch.  v.  2 — 8). 
So  uncertain,  humanly  speaking,  was  their 
future,  that  it  was  as  difficult  a  task,  and 
one  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which 
was  above  unassisted  human  powers,  for 
Moses  to  keep  them  together  in  the  wilder- 
ness, as  it  was  for  Joshua  to  lead  them  to 
victory  in  the  promised  land.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  Christian  experiences, 
both  in  the  history  of  individuals  and  of 
the  Christian  Church,  that  times  of  pros- 
perity are  times  of  content  and  outward 
satisfaction.  It  is  the  times  of  adversity 
that  try  men's  faith  and  patience.  As  long 
as  the  Israelitish  Church  was  subduing 
kingdoms,  winning  splendid  victories,  ex- 
periencing the  encouragement  derivable 
from  God's  sensible  presence  and  interven- 
tion, there  was  no  discontent,  discourage- 
ment, or  wavering.  But  the  trials  of  the 
long  wandering,  as  well  as  those  incident  to 
the  quiet,  unostentatious  discharge  of  duty, 
were  fatal  to  their  faith  and  patience.  Can 
theirs  be  said  to  be  a  singular  history? 
Kept  the  charge.  The  words  in  the  original 
have  reference  to  the  punctual  discharge  of 
a  duty  entrusted  to  a  person  to  fulfil.  It 
may  be  rendered,  •*  kept  the  observance 
of  the  commandment."  This  command- 
ment, as  we  have  before  seen,  was  given 
in  Num.  xxxii.  (see  also  ch.  i.  12 — 18). 

Ver.  4. — Oiven  rest.  LXX.  KaTinavae,  the 
word  used  in  Heb.  iv.  8, 

Ver.  6.— But  take  diligent  heed.  This 
passage  is  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (chs.  vi.  5 ;  x.  12 ;  xi.  13,  22 ; 
XXX.  6,  16,  20,  Ac.)  The  expressions,  as 
Keil  well  remarks,  are  •'  crowded  together, 
BO  that  obedience  to  God's  commands  may 
be  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  their 
hearts."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while 
beginning  with  the  love  of  God,  Joshua  does 


not  end  there.  The  best  proof  of  love  is  out 
conduct  towards  the  person  loved.  If  love 
be  genume,  it  is  the  practical  principle 
which  produces  diligent  service,  punctual 
obedience,  faithful  attachment,  the  devotion 
of  the  heart  and  soul.  Commandment  and 
law.  The  first  of  these  words,  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  to  set  up,  has  rather  the  force 
of  what  we  call  a  positive  precept,  referring 
to  single  acts.  The  word  translated  laWf 
derived  from  the  root  to  cast,  hence  to 
stretch  out  the  hand,  to  point  out,  refers 
rather  to  moral  precepts.  The  Greek  vofios 
and  our  laiv  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cleave  unto  Him.  The  Hebrew  is  stronger, 
cleave  into  Him,  as  though  regarding  not 
so  much  isolated  actions  as  principles  of 
life.  Our  lite  was  to  be  *'  rooted  and 
grounded,"  to  use  an  apostolic  phrase,  in 
His.  But  the  full  significance  of  these 
WO)  ds  could  not  be  understood  till  One  had 
come  who  enabled  us  by  faith  to  •*  eat  His 
flesh  and  drink  His  blood,"  and  so  be  united 
to  Him  as  the  branch  to  its  root. 

Ver.  6.— To  their  tents.  It  would  seem 
that,  during  the  whole  of  these  "many 
days,"  the  conquered  cities  had  remained 
tenantless,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
warriors  from  their  long  expedition.  "  Those 
that  were  first  in  the  assignment  of  the 
land  were  last  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  so 
•the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last,' 
that  there  may  be  something  of  equality  " 
(Matthew  Henry).  The  first  part  of  the  quota- 
tion is  due  to  Bishop  Hall,  who  also  says, 
*'If  heaven  be  never  so  sweet  to  us,  yet 
may  wee  not  runne  from  this  earthen  war- 
fare till  our  great  Captaine  shall  please  to 
discharge  us." 

Ver,  7.— Now  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  We  have  here,  as  Keil  re- 
marks, a  specimen  of  our  author's  habit  of 
repetition.  Four  times  do  we  read  (clis.  xiii, 
14,  33;  xiv.  3;  xviii.  7)  that  the  Levites 
were  to  have  no  share  in  the  division  of  the 
land.  Four  times  (in  chs.  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  3 ; 
xviii.  7,  and  here)  does  he  repeat  that  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  was  divided  into  two,  and 
had  its  inheritance  on  either  side  Jordan. 
The  same  kind  of  repetition  occurs  in  the 
narrative  of  the  passing  of  the  Jordan.  It 
has  been  before  remarked  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament 
generally,  but  nowhere  is  it  found  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
Yet  this,  to  which  critics  of  the  analytical 
school  have  objected  as  a  sign  of  spurious- 
ness,  is  in  fact  one  of  those  peculiarities  of 
style  which  mark  the  individuahty  of  the 
writer.  It  is  to  inspired  history  what  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  to 
inspired  theology.  The  form  belongs  to  the 
author;  the  matter,  at  least  as  regards  itg 
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general  purport,  belongs  to  God.  A  Hebrew 
writer,  we  are  reminded  in  the  '  Speaker's 
Commentary,'  does  not  quote  or  refer  to  what 
has  been  already  stated.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  make  his  narrative  clear,  he  repeats  it. 

Ver.  8. — Riches.  The  word  here  used  is 
an  uncommon  one,  and  occurs  only  here 
and  in  the  later  Hebrew.  Divide  the  spoil 
of  your  enemies  with  your  brethren.  This 
was  the  just  reward  for  their  toils.  And 
here,  as  elsev;here,  we  may  observe  the 
strict  and  scrupulous  integrity  of  Joshua. 
The  division  of  the  spoil  by  other  leaders 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  heart-burnings 
and  even  of  mutiny.  Here  each  man  has 
his  due,  and  no  room  is  left  for  reproach  or 
dissatisfaction. 

Ver.  9.— Out  of  Shiloh.  See  note  on 
ver.  1.  In  the  land  of  Canaan.  To  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Gilead,  the  land  of  their 
possession,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
Whereof  they  were  possessed.  Another 
instance  of  that  repetition  which  was 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Ver.  10. — The  borders  of  Jordan.  Liter- 
ally, the  circles  (cf.  notes  on  ch.  xiii.  2 ;  xviii. 
17  ;  XX.  7  ;  xxi.  32).  Conder  suggests  downs, 
»nd  it  is  most  probable  that  the  word  refers 
to  curved  outlines,  such  as  we  frequently  see 
in  the  hollows  of  our  own  chalk  downs,  or 
in  any  place  where  the  strata  do  not  yield 
easily  to  the  action  of  water,  and  yet  have 
been  moulded  by  such  action.  That  are  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Again  the  intention  is 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  historian 
is  still  speaking  of  the  country  west  of 
Canaan.  A  great  altar  to  see  to.  Literally, 
an  altar  great  to  sight,  i.e.,  large  and  visible 
from  a  great  distance.  Bishop  Horsley, 
however,  would  render  a  great  altar  in 
appearance,  supposing  that  what  is  meant 
is  that  it  omly  looked  Hke  an  altar,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  one.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Pales- 
tine exploration  movement  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  site  of  this  altar,  which 
seems  probable,  in  spite  of  Lieutenant 
Conder's  abandonment  of  the  theory  in 
his  '  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,'  ii.  63.  The 
reasons  for  the  identification  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  altar  must  be  near  one  of  the 
fords  of  Jordan.  It  must  be  on  this  side 
of  Jordan  (see  note  ou  vers.  24,  25).  It 
must  be  in  a  conspicuous  position,  as  we 
have  just  seen.  Now  Kum  Sartabeh  or 
Surtubeh  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  16),  visible 
from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  from 
Ebal,  from  near  Gennesaret,  thirty  miles 
oflf,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  eastern 
high  lands,  and  from  the  Judaean  watershed 
(see  Quart(  rly  Paper  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  Oct.  1874),  fulfils  all  these 


conditions.  Dr.  Hutchinson  replies  (Quar- 
terly Paper,  Jan.  1876)  that  the  altar  is 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  on  the  eas* 
side  of  Jordan,  and  that  it  was  improbable 
that  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  would  have 
erected  the  altar  on  the  cis-Jordanic  terri- 
tory, or  so  near  to  Shiloh,  because  Ephraim 
would  have  resented  this.  Moreover,  the 
words,  •*  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,^'  would 
imply  that  it  was  to  be  visible  from  a  long 
distance,  so  that  the  two  tribes  and  a  half 
might  see  it  from  their  side  of  Jordan.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  for  the 
identification  is  but  slight,  but  so  also  are 
the  arguments  against  it.  For  (1)  Josephus 
is  not  infallible,  and  the  Hebrew  text  seems 
to  assert  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  says. 
And  (2)  the  other  tribes  did  resent  the  erec- 
tion of  the  altar.  Lieutenant  Conder  now 
admits  that  it  is  possible  that  the  words 
stating  that  the  tribes  crossed  "by  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  11, 
but  see  note  there)  leads  to  the  idea  that 
the  ford  by  Jericho  is  meant,  and  not  the 
Damieh  ford  by  Kum  Sartabeh.  See,  how- 
ever, the  translation  given  below.  The  fact 
that  the  Arabs  call  the  place  the  ascemt  of 
the  father  of  Ayd,  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew  word  Ed,  "  witness," 
does  not  appear  conclusive,  though  it  lends 
some  degree  of  probability  to  the  theory. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended 
that  if  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  had  not 
erected  the  altar  on  their  own  territory,  it 
would  not  have  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
remaining  tribes.  But  as  the  best  authori- 
ties are  content  to  leave  the  matter  uncertain, 
it  must  be  left  uncertain  here. 

Ver.  11.  —  Half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  narrative,  when 
the  body  politic,  rather  than  the  descent  of 
the  tribe,  is  to  be  indicated,  we  have,  not 
HDD,  but  D3K>.  See  above,  ch.  xiii.  29.  An 
altar.  The  original  has, the  altar.  Over 
against.    ^-ID'^S.     It  is  diflScult  to  fix  the 

meaning  of  this  expression.  >1D  seems  to 
have  meant  the  front  of  anything,  and  there- 
fore SlDvN  would  natm-ally  mean  towards 
the  front  of,  or  in  front  of.  Thus  we  have 
had  the  expression  in  ch.  viii.  33  (where  see 
note),  where  it  seems  to  mean,  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  in  ch.  ix.  1,  where  it  seems  to 
have  the  same  meaning.  With  verbs  of 
motion  it  signifies  towards,  as  in  Exod.  xxxiv. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  xvii.  30.  Here  it  clearly  cannot 
be  pressed  to  mean  across  Jordan.  See  note 
below.  The  borders  of  Jordan,  As  above, 
ver.  10,  the  circles  of  Jordan.  At  the  pas- 
sage of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  word 
translated  "  the  passage  of,"  hterally,  "unto 
over,"  has  originally  the  sense  of  *'  across." 
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Here,  however,  it  means  *•  towards  the  region 
opposite  to  the  sons  of  Israel,"  i.e.yjn  the 
direction  of  the  country  on  the  other  side 
Jordau.  The  country  across  Jordan  was 
usually  designated  as  I^J^?  or  *1I1J[?P  Jordan. 

"I3.y,'7i< ,  the  phrase  used  here,  we  find  in 
Exod.  xxviii.  26,  apparently  in  the  sense  of 
across  (so  ExoJ.  xxxix.  19).  In  Deut. 
XXX.  13  it  is  used  of  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  place,  "  across  "  or  "  over  the  sea."  In 
Ezekiel  i.  9, 12,  with  the  addition  of  V^3, 
the  phrase  means  "straight  forward."  In 
1  Sam.  xiv.  40  IH^  "1^1?*?  means  ♦•  on  one 
side."  In  1  Kings  vii.  20  l^y?  means 
♦'  over."  Thus  the  altar  was  not  necessarily 
on  the  other  side  Jordan. 

Ver.  12.— Gathered  thenisalvea  together 
at  Shiloh.  The  commentators  refer  here  to 
Levit.  xvii.  8,  9,  and  Deut.  xii.  4 — 14.  See 
also  Levit.  xvii.  4.  The  punishment  for  the 
sin  is  to  be  found  in  Deut.  xiii.  12 — 16.  We 
have  before  remarked  (note  on  ver.  3)  upon 
the  singular  obedience  of  the  Israelites 
during  the  life  of  Joshua.  The  present 
incident  is  another  exemplification  of  the 
fact.  It  is  not  Joshua  who  summons  the 
children  of  Israel,  it  is  they  who  voluntarily 
gather  themselves  together.  The  solemn 
provisions  of  the  law  have  been  infringed, 
they  hasten  at  once,  if  necessary,  to  put 
the  law  in  execution.  The  vivid  sense  of 
the  triumphs  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Joshua,  and  the  safety  in  which  they  now 
were  enabled  to  dwell,  filled  their  hearts 
with  a  strong,  if  short-lived,  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Him  who  had  done  so  great 
things  for  them,  and  of  indignation  against 
his  foes.  We  may  here  observe  two  points 
which  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  the 
narrative,  and  are  evidences  for  its  genuine- 
ness. (1)  The  children  of  Israel  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  obedience  to  the  law, 
or  to  heaven-sent  leaders.  Both  their  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  history  forbid  us  to 
predicate  for  them  the  quality  of  obedience. 
Whence,  then,  comes  this  new-bom  and 
ephemeral  "  zeal  for  the  Lord,"  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  Whence,  but  from 
the  long  catalogue  of  splendid  victories  and 
wonderful  Divine  interpositions  recorded  in 
this  book,  and  from  the  sense  of  security 
arising  out  of  them  ?  Whence,  but  from  the 
great  fear  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  so 
that,  to  use  the  striking  expression  of  our 
historian  in  ch.  x.  21,  "  none  moved  his 
tongue  against  any  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  (2)  The  offence  and  its  penalty 
are  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
«ii>>civil>   in  iQie   Book   of    Deuteronomy. 


Unless,  therefore,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
all  this  history,  in  spite  of  its  natural  and 
life-hke  character,  was  entirely  the  invention 
of  later  ages,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  in 
existence  when  these  events  occurred.  For 
if  not,  where  was  the  offence  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half?  How  was  its  gravity  to 
be  determined  ?  What  induced  the  rest  of 
Israel,  including  apparently  the  other  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  prepare  for  wai 
with  their  brethren?  The  only  rationa' 
explanation  of  the  history  is  that  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan  had  contravened  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  Moses,  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  rest  of 
Israel  were  preparing  to  inflict  the  punish 
meut  decreed  in  that  law  against  such 
contravention.  And  these  provisions  and 
that  punishment  we  find  in  the  five  books 
of  that  law  as  it  is  at  present  handed  down 
to  us.  Our  only  alternatives,  then,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  reject  the  history,  or  to 
accept  the  law  in  toto.  And  if  we  take  the 
former,  we  have  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  Taw  and  the  subsequent  history,  though 
entirely  fabulous,  came  to  be  arranged  into 
so  harmonious  and  consistent  a  whole.  To 
go  up  to  war  against  them.  Calvin  blames 
the  Israelites  a  httle  unjustly  here.  They 
did  not  act  rashly,  as  he  asserts.  Though 
they  prepared  to  visit  the  offence  with 
instant  chastisement,  they  gave  their 
brethren  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 
And  when  that  explanation  was  given,  it 
proved  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  all 
hostile  intentions  were  laid  aside.  "  Not 
onely  wisdom,  but  charitie  moved  them  to 
this  message.  For  grant  they  had  been  guilty, 
must  they  perish  unwarned?  Peaceab'e 
meanes  must  first  be  used  to  recall  them, 
ere  violence  be  sent  to  persecute  them " 
(Bp.  Hall).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Christians 
have  not  always  so  restrained  their  impe- 
tuosity when  the  cry  that  the  faith  was  in 
danger  has  been  raised,  and  that  the  zeal, 
so  well  tempered  by  discretion,  of  the 
Israelitish  congregation  at  this  time,  is  an 
example  of  both  qualities  which  puts  many 
Christians  to  shame.  Even  Masius  cautions 
us  here  that  we  should  not  "  temere  move- 
amur  suspicionibus."  But  he  derives  hence 
an  argument,  and  cites  St.  Augustine  in 
favour  of  it,  for  the  doctrine  that  heretics 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  civil  sword. 
Knobel's  remark  upon  this  verse  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  the  "  destructive  criticism."  The 
account  of  all  Israel  gathering  together  to 
war  against  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  "  is 
unsuitable  to  the  circumspect  and  mild 
Elohist."  Are  all  writers  of  history,  except 
iiioie  who  have  no  battlM  oir  lieges  to  de- 
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Bcribe,  rash  and  savage  by  nature?  And 
even  the  "circumspect  and  mild  Elohist," 
or  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society  itself, 
might  venture  to  describe  a  gathering  which, 
though  at  first  it  assumed  a  warhke  form, 
ended  in  mutual  explanations  and  a  perfect 
understanding.  Of  a  very  different  stamp 
is  Bp.  Hall's  apostrophe,  "O  noble  and 
religious  zeale  of  Israel  I  Who  would  think 
these  men  the  sonnes  of  them  that  danced 
around  the  molten  calf  ?  " 

Yer.  13.— Fhlnehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest.  Their  messenger  was  well 
chosen.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
high  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call 
attention  to  all  infringements  of  the  law. 
He  had  proved  his  own  fiery  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  Israelitish  faith  and  life  by  his 
eonduct  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  country- 
men's history,  when  Balaam's  miserable 
intrigues  had  brought  the  Israelites  to  the 
brink  of  destruction  (Num.  xiv.  7).  Such 
ac  envoy,  if  the  trans-Jordanic  tnbes  had 
indeed  disobeyed  God's  command,  was  well 
qualifit^d  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
sin.  Once  again  we  find  him  in  his  proper 
position,  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Judg.  zx.  28),  and  that  was  when 
they  were  once  more  assembled  to  avenge 
the  atrocious  crime  of  the  men  of  Gibeah. 

Ver.  14. — And  with  him  ten  princes. 
Phinehas  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the 
high  priest  being  too  great  to  permit  of  his 
forming  part  of  such  a  deputation.  The 
actual  head  of  each  tribe  accompanied  him ; 
that  is,  the  head  of  the  family,  as  we  should 
call  it,  in  each  tribe.  This  seems  pre- 
ferable to  Keil's  idea,  that  some  tribes  were 
represented  by  a  prince,  and  some  by  heads  of 
families,  which  seems  inadmissible  from  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  states  that  each  tribe 
was  represented  in  the  same  manner,  ^''K^J 
nni^^«''bi  nn^.  what  is  doubtless  in- 
tended here  is  to  emphasize  the  weight  and 
importance  of  the  deputation  sent  with 
Phinehas,  a  weight  and  importance  be- 
fitting an  embassy  which  might  have  to 
announce  the  determination  to  exterminate 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  as  completely  as 
Jericho  had  been  exterminated.  The  men- 
tion of  ten  princes  shows  that  the  cis- 
Jordanic  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  repre- 
sented. Tribes.  The  word  here,  after 
*•  father's  house,"  is  the  genealogical  riDD 
not  the  political  13^^.  The  thousands. 
Or  families  (as  in  Judg.  vi.  16;  1  Sam. 
X.  19).     See  nowever  Introduction,  p.  xxix. 

Ver.  16. — Trespass.  The  Hebrew  word 
signifies  to  act  deceitfully  or  faithlessly.  It 
was  an  act  of  ingratitude  towards  the  God 
wlio  had  established  tliem  in  the  good  land 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves.    Such 


ingratitude  and  desertion  of  QoA  was 
equivalent  to  rebellion,  the  term  used  im- 
mediafely  afterwards.  The  embassy  clearly 
assumed  that  the  fault  had  been  committed, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
to  extremities.  Yet,  deeply  moved  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
inflict  the  fearful  vengeance  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  their  duty.  How 
great  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  readiness, 
nay,  even  the  eagerness,  which  many  own- 
i]ng  the  Christian  name  have  displayed  to 
destroy  the  body,  and  the  soul  also,  if  that 
were  possible,  of  their  brethren  in  Christ, 
who  hiave  been  overtaken,  or  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  overtaken,  in  a  similar  fault ! 

Ver.  17. — la  the  Iniquity  of  Peor  too 
Uttle  for  us  7  How  natural  the  illustration 
in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  1  It  was 
Phinehas  who  had  avenged  the  iniquity  of 
Peor,  and  arrested  the  judgment  for  that 
offence  as  it  was  about  to  fall.  How  natural 
that  the  occurrence  should  be,  as  it  were, 
branded  upon  his  memory  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  that  the  mention  of  it  should  spring  at 
once  to  his  hps  when  he  saw  his  brethren, 
as  he  thought,  upon  the  verge  of  a  similar 
offence  1  Peor  is,  of  course,  a  contraction 
for  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3).  This  god 
derives  his  name  probably  from  Mount 
Peor,  or  '•  the  cloven  mountain "  (Num. 
xxiii.  28).  From  which  we  are  not  cleansed 
until  this  day.  Here  we  have  the  expression 
of  the  feeling  which  was  never  removed 
until  Christ  came.  It  was  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  take 
away  sin.  No  ceremonial  lustrations  could 
"  cleanse  us  from  its  guilt  and  power."  No 
destruction  of  th(!  prime  mover  of  the 
offence,  though  it  may  avert  the  wrath  of 
of  God,  can  remove  the  moral  reproach 
which  lies  upon  the  sinner.  Not  even  the 
destruction  of  twenty-four  thousand  persons 
(Num.  xxv.  9)  can  purify  Israel  from  the 
taint  of  pollution.  In  the  eyes  of  a  sincere 
servant  hke  Phinehas,  the  stigma  rests  upon 
Israel  still,  nor  could  anything  avail  to  take 
it  away.  Truly,  the  law  was,  indeed,  "  our 
schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  What 
Keil  says  of  Calvin's  explanation,  that  ♦*  the 
remembrance  was  not  yet  quite  buried, 
nor  the  anger  of  God  extinct,"  is  unsatis- 
factory. His  own  explanation,  that  "  the 
heart  of  Israel  still  delighted  in  their  sin," 
is  even  more  so,  since  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  was  the  case  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  have  here 
again  to  remark  that  the  history  in  Numbers 
is  here  presupposed,  aud  an  allusion  to  an 
incident  in  Numbers  is  here  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  it.  Plow 
natural,  if  the  history  be  a  veracious  one  I 
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How  marvellously  ingenions,  if  it  be  not  I 
The  circumstance  is  mentioued  again  in 
Hosea,  in  the  time  of  Jotham  or  Hezekiah, 
and  again  in  Psa.  ovi.,  wMoh  would  appear 
to  have  been  written  during  the  captivity. 
Thus  we  have  a  chain  of  testimony  con- 
oerning  it  which  makes  it  diiidcult  to  assign 
a  time  for  the  invention  of  the  story,  if  it 
be  invented,  since  all  references  to  it  in 
Scripture  ai'e  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  display  none  of  the  signs  of 
gradual  gro\>  h.  which  we  invariably  find  in 
the  case  of  legends.  A  plague.  The  original 
is  noticeable,  the  plague ;  a  natural  mode  of 
speech  for  one  who  well  remembered  it. 

Ver.  18.— But  that  ye  must  turn.  The 
original  has  the  imperfect,  of  an  action  not 
completed,  "  and  ye  are  turning."  There  is 
no  need  to  give  the  adversative  sense  to  1, 

The  ye  also  is  emphatic.  "  Ye  are  turn- 
ing against  the  Lord  to-day,  to-morrow  ye 
will  involve  the  whole  congregation  in 
calamity."  That  to-morrow  he  will  be 
wroth  with  the  whole  congn^egation  of 
Israel.  This  passage  also  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  and  with 
the  position  of  the  speaker.  Not  merely 
anger  but  fear  is  visible  throughout— fear  of 
His  wrath  who  had  manifested  His  power 
to  signally  of  late.  There  was  no  longer 
any  temptation  to  rebel  against  Him.  The 
Israelites  were  no  longer  suffering  the  daily 
pressure  of  comparative  privation  and  dis- 
tress, such  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  in 
the  wilderness.  While,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  every  reason  to  remember  His 
power  Who  had  driven  the  heathen  out 
before  them  and  planted  them  in,  Who  had 
not  failed  to  punish  them  when  they  deserved 
it,  and  Who^  by  the  fate  of  their  enemies, 
had  made  it  clear  that  His  hands  were  not 
waxen  short.  Thus  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
and  Phinehas  especially,  were  alarmed  lest 
Israel  should  forfeit  the  prosperity  they  at 
present  enjoyed,  and  exchange  it  for  those 
terrible  woes  that  God  had  shown  He  could 
inflict  when  His  people  rebelled  against 
Him. 

Ver.  19.— If  the  land  of  your  possession 
be  unclean.  Eather,  be  defiled,  either  by 
the  idolatrous  nations  around,  or  by  being 
cut  off  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  at 
Shiloh.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  somewhat  difficult  passage  which 
has  yet  been  given  is  that  of  Masius,  who 
explains  it  of  a  possible  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  that  they  were 
cut  off  by  Jordan  into  another  land,  a  land 
which  had  no  title  to  the  promises  and 
privileges  of  Israel,  no  share  in  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God  at  Shiloh.  If  they 
entertained  such  an  idea,  then,  however 
onfounded  their  conviction,  it  were  better 


far  to  abandon  the  land,  how  suited  to 
their  circumstances  soever  it  might  be,  and 
come  across  the  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  Beside. 
That  is,  separate  from^  suggesting  the  idea 
of  an  exclusion  of  those  who  committed 
such  an  act  from  the  worship  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  20. — Did  not  Achan  the  son  of 
Zerah.  Here  again  the  reference  to  the 
past  history  of  Israel  is  suited  to  the 
speaker  and  the  circumstances,  and  this 
appeal,  therefore,  strengthens  our  conviction 
that  in  the  history  of  Achan  we  have  fact 
and  not  fiction.  The  case  of  Achan  is  even 
more  in  point  than  that  of  Peor.  In  his 
case  the  Israehtes  had  a  clear  proof  that 
"one  man's  sin,"  unless  completely  and 
absolutely  put  away,  brought  God's  dis- 
pleasure on  ♦•  all  the  congregation  "  (Num. 
xvi.  22).  The  repulse  at  Ai,  fresh  as  it 
must  have  been  in  the  memory  of  all,  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  How  much 
more  then  would  His  displeasure  fall  upon 
Israel,  if  they  condoned  this  act  (as  it 
seemed)  of  gross  and  open  rebellion  against 
the  Lord  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt,  and  had  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  land  He  had  promised  them  7  Commit 
a  trespass  (see  note  on  ver.  16).  In  the 
accursed  thing  (see  note  on  ch.  vii.  1).  And 
that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity. 
Literally,  and  he,  one  man,  did  not  expire  in 
his  iniquity.  The  Vulgate  has,  "  and  he 
was  one  man,  and  would  that  he  had 
perished  alone  in  his  iniquity."  The  sense 
is  the  same  as  in  our  version.  Achan  did 
not  perish  alone,  for  not  only  did  be 
involve  his  family  in  his  ruin,  but  the  loss 
of  Hfe  at  the  first  assault  of  Ai  lay  also 
at  his  door  (see  ch.  vii.  6). 

Ver.  21. — ^The  thousands.  See  abors, 
ver.  14. 

Ver.  22.— The  Lord  God  of  gods.  The 
double  repetition  of  this  adjuration  is  suited 
to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  No  words 
can  suffice  to  express  the  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  at 
the  sin  of  which  they  have  been  supposed 
guilty.  Nor  does  our  version  at  all  approach 
the  majesty  of  the  original  form  of  oath. 
The  Vulgate  and  Luther  approach  nearer  to 
it  when  they  render  the  one,  "  fortissiiiius 
Dens  Dominus,"and  the  other,  •'  der  starke 
Gott,  der  Herr."  But  no  tranelation  can  do 
justice  to  the  vigour  of  the  original.  Tlio 
three  names  of  God,  El,  Elohim,  mid 
Jehovah,  are  each  twice  repeated  in  their 
order.  El  representing  the  earliest  Hebrew 
idea  of  God,  strength  (as  that  of  the  Aiyana 
was  splendour)  comes  first.  Then  Elohim, 
with  its  pluralis  exccllentia,  suited  to  a 
.nation  whose  theological  horizon  was  em- 
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panding,  and  suggesting  the  manifold  ways 
m  which  El  the  mighty  one  displayed  His 
greatness,  as  the  source  of  all  power,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical,  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Then  came  the  name  hy  which  He  had 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses,  Jehovah,  the 
Self-existent  One,  the  author  of  all  being, 
He  whose  supreme  prerogative  it  was  to 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  from 
whose  will  all  things  were  derived.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  Israelite  to  have  devised 
a  more  awful  formula  by  which  to  clear 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  rebelUon 
against  God.  The  same  striking  phrase  is 
adopted  by  Asaph  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm, 
when  he  desires  to  give  especial  emphasis 
to  the  words  of  God  which  follow.  Some  of 
the  Eabbis  interpret  Elohim  here  of  angels, 
and  explain,  "the  God  of  angels."  Dr. 
Perowne,  on  Psa.  1.  i.,  prefers  the  LXX.  Bebg 
9ewv.  Lange,  on  this  passage,  translates 
feebly,  "God,  God  Jehovah,"  but  he 
abandons  this  in  his  commentary  on  Psa.  1. 
for  the  interpretation  given  above.  Ewald 
prefers  the  LXX.  rendering.  Vaihinger 
suggests,  '*  the  mighty  God  Jehovah."  But 
the  majority  of  recent  commentators  pre- 
fer the  rendering  given  above,  and  it  is 
supported  by  Jewish  authorities  of  credit 
(of.  Jer.  xxxii.  14  ;  Neh.  ix.  32).  He 
knoweth.  These  words  are  in  the  strictest 
Hebrew  form  of  the  present  tense.  It  is 
not  merely  implied  that  "  God  knows  "  as  a 
general  fact,  but  He  is  called  to  witness  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner.  "  He  is  at 
this  moment  aware  that  we  are  speaking 
the  truth."  Save  us  not  this  day.  These 
words  are  not  parenthetical,  as  in  our  version, 
but  in  their  eagerness  to  clear  themselves 
(another  fact  of  vivid  narration  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  indicating  that  the  informa- 
tion came  originally  from  an  eye-witness) 
they  change  the  construction.  "  El  Elohim 
Jehovah,  El  Elohim  Jehovah,  He  is  wit- 
ness, and  Israel  shall  know — if  in  rebellion, 
and  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord, 
mayest  Thou  not  save  us  this  day—  to  build 
an  altar  to  us,  to  turn  from  after  the  Lord." 
Tha  whole  sentence  betokens  the  strong 
agitation  of  those  who  uttered  it — "  ex  vehe- 
mentissima  animi  perturbatione  cffundunt 
illi  potiusquam  pronunciant"  (Masius) — and 
to  whatever  period  we  may  attribute  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  access  to 
authentic  documents,  written  by  eye-wit- 
ncFscs  of  the  scenes  that  are  described. 
Rosenmiiller  discusses  another  interpreta- 
tion, which  regards  these  words  as  an  ad- 
dress to  Phinchas ;  but  while  admitting  that 
it  is  a  possible  one,  rejticts  it  as  less  suitable 
to  the  context.  Besides,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  "  save   us  "  can   only  be  addressed  to 


God.    To  man,  ••spare  ns"  woold  hays 

been  said. 

Ver.  23.— Let  the  Lord  himself  require  It 
Or,  the  Lord,  He  sJiall  exacts  i.e.,  the 
penalty. 

Ver.  24. — From  fear  of  this  thing.  This 
translation  cannot  be  correct.  Had  the  He- 
brew original  intended  to  convey  this  mean- 
ing, we  should  have  had  H-jn  11^'in  HiX'^P- 
The  literal  rendering  is,  "from  anxiety, 
from  a  word."  The  word  here  translated 
"anxiety  "  (LXX.  ExAaSaa)  is  applied  to  the 
sea,  and  is  translated  "  sorrow  "  in  Jer.  xlix. 
23.  It  is  translated  "  heaviness  "  in  Prov. 
xii.  25.  In  Ezek.  iv.  16 ;  xii.  18,  19,  it  is 
translated  "care,*'  "carefulness,"  and  is 
appHed  to  eating  food.  It  obviously  re- 
fers to  agitation  or  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
the  proper  translation  here  is,  "we  did 
it  out  of  anxiety,  for  a  cause."  So  Masius 
and  Rosenmiiller,  who  render  the  word 
njST  here  by  sollicitudo. 

Ver.  24,  25. — What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel?  For  the  Lord 
hath  made  Jordan  a  border.  Literally, 
What  to  you  and  to  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel,  since  He  hath  given  a  border  between 
us  and  between  you,  sons  of  Reuben  and  sons 
of  Gad,  even  the  Jordan.  Thus  the  reason 
for  the  erection  of  the  altar  was  the  very 
converse  of  what  it  had  been  supposed  to  be. 
So  far  from  considering  themselves  as  shut 
out  from  the  communion  of  Israel  by  the 
natural  boundary  formed  by  Jordan,  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes  were  resolved  that  no 
one  else  should  ever  think  so.  If  the  descend- 
ants of  the  remainder  of  the  Israelites 
should  ever  venture  to  assert  anything  of 
the  kind,  there  was  the  altar,  erected  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan,  left  as  a  perpetual  memoiial  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  taken  part, 
and  which  had  resulted  in  the  final  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Keil  and 
Delitzsch  remark  that  there  was  some  reason 
for  this  anxiety.  The  promises  made  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  related  only  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  For  their  own  advan- 
tage these  tribes  had  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
trans- Jordauic  territory  conquered  by  Moses. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  in  future  ages 
they  might  be  regarded  as  outside  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  the  Mosaic  cove- 
nant. For  the  present,  at  least,  they 
valued  those  blessings  and  privileges,  and 
desired  to  have  some  permanent  memorial 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  right  to  share 
them.  From  fearing.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice,  as  a  sign  of  later,  or  at  least 
of  different  authorship,  that  the  Pentateuch 
employs  a  diiliirent  (the  feminine)  form  ol 
the  inOnitivG  for  the  form  found  here. 
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Ver.  26. — Let  us  now  prepare  to  build  us 
an  altar.  Literally,  let  ns  make  noiu  to 
build  to  us  an  altar.  Burnt  offering,  nor 
for  sacrifice.  In  the  "  burnt  offering  "  the 
■vsbulo  victim  was  consumed.  In  the 
*'  Bacriiice "  part  only  was  offered  on  the 
altiu.  The  rest  was  eaten  by  the  priest  or 
the  person  who  offered  it. 

Ver.  27.— But  that  it  may  ho  a  witness. 
Bather,/or  thu  altar  is  a  witness  before  Him. 
Literally,  before  His  face;  in  the  tabernacle, 
that  is,  where  His  special  presence  was  en- 
shrined. 

Ver.  28. — Behold  the  pattern.  Eather, 
lA>ok  at  this  facsimile.  The  Hebrew  is 
even  stronger  than  our  version.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  altar 
in  Shiloh,  erected  on  Canaanitish  ground 
by  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  before  their 
departure  across  Jordan,  was  an  incontes- 
tibie  proof  of  their  original  connection  with 
Israel.  And  the  fact  that  they  had  erected 
it,  not  on  their  own  territory,  but  on  that 
of  their  brethren,  was,  though  they  do  not 
use  the  argument,  proof  positive  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  in  contravention  of 
the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  nature  of  the 
facsimile  is  explained  by  Exod.  xx.  24, 
where  the  precise  form  of  altar  seems  to 
have  been  presented  as  a  contrast  to  the 
stone  altars  employed  by  the  heathen. 

Ver.  29. — God  forbid.  Literally,  "profane 
or  accursed  to  us  be  it  from  Him.  So 
Keil,  Gesenius,  and  Knobel.  That  we 
should  rebel  against  the  Lord.  The  embassy 
had  the  effect  not  o  ily  of  eliciting  an  ex- 
planation, but  of  showing  how  earnest,  at 
that  time  at  least,  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
in  the  service  of  God.  And  we  may  learn 
here,  as  Robertson  remarks  of  St.  Paul's 
frank  and  explicit  vindications  of  himself, 
the  value  of  explanations.  Many  a  mis- 
understanding would  be  averted,  many  a 
feeling  of  rankling  displeasure,  culminating 
in  an  inexcusable  explosion  of  anger,  might 
be  avoided,  nay,  uiany  an  unjust  suspicion 
against  a  fellow  Christian's  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  might  be  dispelled,  if 
men  would  but  follow  the  example  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  this  occasion,  or  lay  to  heart 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  St.  Matt,  xviii.  15, 
"  It  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother.'* 

Ver.  30. — It  pleased  them.  The  genuine- 
ness of  their  zeal  for  God's  service  is  shown 
by  their  readiness  to  be  appeased  by  a  plain 
explanation.  Had  they  been  actuated  by 
jealousy  or  party  spirit,  they  would  have 
admitted  no  defence,  or  have  endeavoured 
out  of  the  clearest  exculpation  to  find  some 
new  topic  for  complaint.    So  religious  party 
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spirit  has  been  wont  to  inflame  men's 
minds  in  later  times,  so  that  they  desired 
ratber  victory  over  a  supposed  antagonist 
than  the  discovery  that  no  offence  at  all 
bad  been  committed.  True  religious  zeal 
is  slow  to  anger,  and  easy  to  be  appeased, 
when  it  appears  that  no  harm  has  been 
intended.  It  might  have  been  contended 
in  this  case,  if  controversy  rather  than  truth 
had  been  the  object,  that  the  action  had  a 
dangerous  tendency  ;  that  though  the  altar 
was  not  intended  for  sacrifice,  it  might  be 
used  for  that  purpose;  that  it  was  unwise  to 
put  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  future  agea 
to  substitute  worship  there  for  worship  in 
the  tabernacle.  Such  arguments  are  not 
unknown  even  to  Christian  zeulots.  Israel 
was  satisfied  that  no  harm  was  intended. 
It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  point  out 
possibilities  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
realised. 

Ver.  31.— Now  ye  have  delivered  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  tho 
Lord.  The  word  here  rendered  "  now  "  is 
rather  then.  But  the  Hebrew  word,  like 
our  own,  is  used  as  implying  not  only  con- 
secution of  time,  but  consequence  of  action 
(see  Psa.  xl.  8 ;  Ixix.  5  ;  Jer.  xxii.  15).  Thus 
the  meaning  here  is,  "  We  see,  then,  that 
instead  of  bringing  upon  us  heavy  chastise- 
ment, as  we  had  feared,  ye  have  acted  in  a 
way  which  secures  us  from  the  punishment 
of  which  we  were  afraid. 

Ver.  33. — Did  not  intend.  Literally,  did 
not  speak.  That  is,  no  one,  after  the  ex- 
planation, was  found  to  support  the  pro- 
posal which  had  previously  been  found  to 
be  necessary. 

Ver.  84.— Ed.  This  word  is  not  in  the 
original.  It  is  found  in  some  late  MSS. 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but 
not  in  the  LXX.  or  Chaldee.  Even  in  the 
MSS.  which  have  it,  the  word  is  found 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  "  altar."  Tliis 
may  either  be  because,  once  omitted,  it  was 
conjecturally  supplied,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  it  was  never  there  at  all.  The 
passage  maybe  rendered,  "And  the  sons 
of  Eeuben  and  the  sons  of  Gad  gave  a  name 
to  the  altar,  '  for  it  is  a  witness  between 
us.'"  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
word  "Ed,"  though  not  expressed,  is  in- 
tended to  be  understood.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  give  incorrect  renderings  of  the 
passage.  The  Lord  is  God.  Eather,  as  in 
1  Kings  xviii.  39,  Jehovah  is  the  God ; 
that  is,  the  one  true  God.  Some  MSS. 
have  interpolated  X"in  here  from  the  above 
cited  passage.  Such  altars,  or  mounds,  of 
witness  seem  not  to  have  been  unusual 
among  the  Eastern  nations  (see  Qen.  xxxL 
47—62). 
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Vers.  1—34. — Reuben  and  Gad  <md  the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh  at  home.  Three 
points  are  especiaUy  noticeable  in  this  chapter.  First,  the  reward  of  those  who 
have  laboureil  on  behalf  of  their  brethren  ;  next,  the  duty  of  claiming  our  privileges 
as  Christians  when  severed  from  our  brethren  ;  and  lastly,  the  necessity  of  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  religion. 

I.  Self-denial  shall  have  its  reward.  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  he  who  gives 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  his  brother  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  We  find  a  similar 
statement  in  Matt.  x.  41.  The  reward  includes  this  life  as  well  as  the  next  (Mark 
X.  30).  Joshua  blessed  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  and  sent  them  to  their  inherit- 
ance. So  does  Jesus  say  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  His  cause,  *'  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord."  And  as  the 
Reubenites  and  their  brethren  were  blessed  with  silver  and  gold  and  a  multitude  of 
earthly  possessions,  so  the  Christian  enjoys  riches  which  are  far  above  what  earth 
can  give,  even  the  riches  of  the  gloiy  of  God's  inheritance  among  the  saints.  If  he 
leaves  home  and  iriends  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel ;  if  he  devotes  himself  to  a  long 
and  weary  warfare  against  sin,  the  time  will  come  when  the  true  Joshua  will 
dismiss  him  to  his  inheritance,  across  the  Jordan-stream  of  death. 

II.  We  most  not  let  isolation  deprive  us  of  the  privileges  of  the 
COVENANT.  Many  an  Englishman  is  in  the  position  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half. 
He  emigrates  to  distant  lands,  and  he  often  forgets  to  assert  his  oneness  with  those 
whom  he  has  left  behind .  So  did  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  neglect 
in  America  to  reproduce  the  organization  of  their  native  land.  So  continually  do 
men  (a)  cast  off  all  religious  profession  whatever,  or  (b)  neglect  to  keep  up  sufficient 
connection  with  their  brethren  at  home,  and  thus  to  keep  up  the  solidarity  and 
mutual  brotherhood  of  Christian  churches.  Of  late  this  evil  has  been  much 
diminished.  The  "  great  altar  to  see  to"  is  visible  on  all  sides.  Those  who  leave 
us  for  the  colonies,  or  for  foreign  lands,  are  not  left  without  the  ministrations  of 
their  own  nation  and  faith.  Christians  deprived  of  the  superintendence  of  the 
ministers  of  rehgion  assemble  for  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  a 
witness  is  set  up  before  God  and  man  that  they  have  both  part  and  lot  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  is  the  one  worship  of  the  one  God.  There  is  no  desire 
to  set  up  altar  against  altar,  to  break  the  bonds  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship. 
The  new  communion  has  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  suited  to  its  own  peculiar 
needs,  for  the  gospel  practically  forbids  us  to  set  up  one  hard  and  fast  rule  for  all 
races  and  regions  alike.  But  the  one  faith  and  the  one  Church  exists  throughout, 
united,  not  in  the  unity  of  external  rules  and  rites,  and  organization  and  tribunals, 
but  in  the  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity. 

III.  We  must  be  zealous  for  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Had  the  Jews 
continued  to  display  the  same  zeal  for  God  which  they  showed  in  this  instance, 
they  would  have  escaped  the  fall  which  afterwards  befel  them.  So,  had  Christians 
maintained  their  first  zeal  and  purity  and  mutual  love,  the  Christian  Church 
would  have  been  spared  much  of  its  sad  history,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world 
would  not  have  remained  heathen.  But  as  the  Jews  allowed  mixed  marriages  and 
intercourse  with  heathen  tribes  to  undermine  their  attachment  to  God  and  His 
law,  so  has  familiarity  with  the  world  deadened  the  zeal  for  true  religion  among 
Christians.  The  zeal  which  was  displayed  in  early  Christian  times  concerned  faith 
more  than  morals.  The  zeal  shown  now  concerns  morals  rather  than  faith.  But 
a  true  ChriRtian  spirit  will  care  for  both.  Faith  is  the  salt  that  keeps  practice 
from  corruption,  and  a  carelessness  or  tendency  to  compromise  in  matters  affecting 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  truth  or  worship  is  as  sinful  as  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  had  they  suffered  the  erection  of  the  altar 
of  witness  to  pass  without  explanation.  Such  a  spirit  of  compromise  is  the  danger 
of  our  own  day.  It  is  our  duty  (a)  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  are  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  and  (b)  when  we  have  decided  it,  to  declare  perpetual  war  against 
tiioM  who  would  deny  them.    While  we  are  oarefal  not  to  insist  upon  anything  as 
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essential  which  is  not  **  contained  in  Scripture,  or  may  he  proved  thereby,"  w« 
must  make  the  maintenance  of  the  recognised  truths  of  Christianity  a  sine  qua  non. 
The  spirit  abroad  which  maintains  that  no  teacher  should  be  removed  from  hia 
post  for  any  consideration  whatsoever,  is  as  opposed  to  truth  as  that  which  would 
remove  him  without  fair  trial  or  sufficient  cause.  The  task  of  deciding  on  the 
limits  of  reUgious  freedom  is  a  difficult  one,  and  demands  exceptional  gifts.  But 
the  denial  that  there  are  such  Umits  is  contrary  to  the  main  principles  of  law  and 
gospel  alike. 

IV.  We  arb  bound  to  restrain  zeal  within  proper  bounds.  The  IsraeliteB 
did  not  proceed  to  action  without  due  inquiry.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  their 
brethren  to  invite  them  to  clear  themselves  if  they  could.  And  the  result  was  an 
honourable  acquittal,  though  there  was  a  strong  prima  facie  case  against  them. 
"Would  that  all  religious  investigations  had  been  as  fair  I  For  though  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  is  most  mideniable,  yet  the  converse 
is  equally  true,  that  we  must  be  sure  that  it  is  the  Christian  faith  that  is  at  stake. 
The  practice  on  the  part  of  the  medieeval  Church  authorities,  of  treating  suspicion 
of  heresy  as  a  crime,  was  a  violation  of  the  conoimonest  laws  of  justice.  The 
practice  of  holding  a  teacher  responsible  for  every  inference  which  could  be  drawn 
by  a  merciless  logic  from  his  theses,  although  these  conclusions  are  energetically 
repudiated  by  himself,  was  not  the  offspring  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  of  prejudice 
and  passion.  The  custom  of  declaring  views  heretical  which,  though  opposed  to 
the  voice  of  authority  and  the  force  of  numbers,  did  not  touch  the  essentials  of  the 
faith,  was  an  outrage  against  Christian  Hberty,  and  a  violation  of  the  great  principle 
laid  down  in  this  chapter,  of  subordinating  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  For  the 
Beubenites  and  their  brethren  had  unquestionably  broken  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  erecting  of  such  an  altar  as  they  had  erected  was  strictly  forbidden.  And  yet 
by  that  very  violation  they  had  been  proving  their  sincere  adhesion  to  the  spirit  of 
the  violated  law.  And  their  defence  was  not  only  accepted,  but  joyously  and 
thankfully  accepted  (ver.  81).  If  in  those  days  the  spirit  was  set  above  the  letter, 
how  much  more  in  our  own.  Let  us  take  heed  then  that  we  do  not,  misled  by 
blind  party  zeal,  fall  upon  those  who  are  our  allies  in  the  great  and  holy  work. 
Let  us  not  exact  too  strict  a  conformity  with  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  let 
us  seek  hearts  purified  by  love  to  God  to  discern  its  real  spirit.  It  is  no  easy  t«.sk, 
no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  performed  through  prayer  and  love  to  God  and  man. 
With  hearts  so  filled  with  the  sacred  fire,  it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  often  gather 
together  to  Shiloh  ready  and  burning  for  the  conflict,  yet  be  appeased  when  we 
learn  what  seemed  a  foul  wrong  to  God  was  inspired  by  the  deepest  devotion  to 
His  cause,  and  may  say  with  Phinehas,  whose  zeal  for  the  truth  cannot  be  disputed, 
"  This  day  we  perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  committed 
this  trespass  against  the  Lord.'* 

V.  Always  believe  the  best.  "Charity  hopeth  all  things,**  says  the  apostle. 
The  Lord  Himself  bade  us  always,  when  we  had  a  cause  of  complaint  against  our 
brother,  to  begin  by  talking  the  matter  over  with  Him.  So  also  says  the  wise 
man  in  the  Apocrypha,  in  words  which  well  deserve  to  be  remembered.  "  Admonish 
a  fi*iend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  done  it,  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it  no 
more.  Admonish  thy  Mend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it,  and  if  he  have,  that  he 
speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a  friend,  for  many  times  it  is  a  slander,  and  beheve 
not  every  tale."  It  is  never  safe  to  neglect  this  counsel.  The  case  may  look  very 
bad  against  your  friend,  but  so  it  did  against  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.  In  fact,  in 
their  case,  nothing  could  be  worse.  They  were  caught  in  flagrante  delicto. 
There  was  the  altar,  erected  in  a  most  conspicuous  situation — a  great  altar  to  be 
seen.  The  Isi-aelites  might  have  argiied  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  explanations 
when  they  had  the  fact  before  their  eyes.  But  they  were  not  so  rash.  And  the 
result  showed  that  they  would  have  been  blameable  indeed  if  they  had  been  so 
precipitate.  How  many  a  friendship  has  been  severed,  how  many  a  life-long 
estrangement  has  been  caused,  how  much  misery  has  been  brought  about,  by  the 
want  of  courage  to  go  frankly  to  a  Mend  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  what  seems 
indefensible.    You  may  have  your  testimony  from  unimpeachable  witnesses,  ox 
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witnesses  you  believe  to  be  nnimpeachable,  and  if  in  truth  they  are  not  slanderers, 
or  mischief  makers,  they  may  yet  not  be  in  possession  of  certain  material  facts 
which  give  the  case  an  altogether  different  aspect.  At  least  the  rule  is  clear— never 
condemn  any  one  unheard.  Wounded  feehng  or  offended  pride  may  make  us 
averse  to  seek  the  explanation  ;  the  effort  may  be  painful,  almost  intolerable,  yet 
justice  flemands  that  it  should  be  made.  And  you  may  afterwards  have  reason  to 
"  bless  God  "  that  you  did  not  '*  go  up  against  your  brother  to  battle."  Either  he 
may  repent,  and  then  "  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,"  or  he  may  never  have 
offended,  and  then  the  bonds  of  Chiistian  friendship  will  never  be  relaxed  at  all. 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOES. 

Ver.  80. — A  misunderstanding.  Rarely  do  we  find  such  an  instance  of  miscon- 
ception as  is  here  recounted.  The  two  and  a  half  tribes,  whose  territory  lay  to  the 
west  of  Jordan,  had  acted  with  the  highest  honour.  Diu*ing  the  five  or  six  years 
occupied  in  the  conquest  of  their  land,  they  had  voluntarily  accepted  the  task  of 
fighting — and  fighting  in  the  van  in  all  tlie  battles  of  IsraeL  When  they  leave  a 
completed  task  behind  them,  they  return  laden  with  spoil :  rich  in  the  gratitude  of 
their  brethren ;  solemnly  blessed  by  Joshua.  And  yet  within  a  few  weeks,  all  their 
brethren — including  those  of  their  own  tribes  who  had  settled  to  the  west  of  Jordan 
— are  up  in  arms,  ready  to  exterminate  them.  All  this  change  is  brought  about  by 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  things  in  life — A  misunderstanding.  Such  things 
happen  still,  and  it  may  illustrate  and  remove  some  of  them  if  we  observe  the 
course  of  this.     In  the  misunderstanding  before  us,  we  observe,  first — 

I.  The  innocent  cause.  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  were,  as  they  explain, 
solicitous  to  keep  in  unity  with  IsraeL  The  possibihty  of  their  being  treated  as 
outsiders  weighed  on  them.  The  erection  of  an  altar  precisely  the  same  in  pattern 
with  that  in  the  tabernacle  struck  them  as  a  means  of  embodying  a  testimony 
that  they  had  enjoyed  the  same  access  to  the  sanctuary  with  their  brethren  on  the 
west  of  Jordan.  By  weighty  precepts,  Moses  had  forbidden  any  multiplication  of 
altars.  One  God,  one  worship,  one  people,  was  to  be  the  rule  :  Levitesin  every  tribe, 
■acrifice  only  in  the  central  consecrated  spot.  They  were  alive  to  the  sin  of  schism, 
and  the  wickedness  of  seceding  from  their  people,  and  the  thought  of  it  does  not 
enter  their  minds.  They  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  consulted  the 
priests  first,  explaining  their  desire  and  purpose.  But  their  very  innocence  makes 
them  neglect  to  take  precautions  against  being  misunderstood.  So  far  from 
desiring  to  break,  they  are  solicitous  to  keep  the  unity  of  Israel.  And  the  altar 
which  their  bretlu-en  think  will  destroy  was  erected  by  them  to  keep  it.  Yet  they 
are  misunderstood.  So  shall  we  be,  and  so  will  others  be  by  us.  There  is  hardly  a 
word  we  can  speak  but  can  carry  two  meanings,  or  an  act  we  can  do  but  can  carry 
two  aspects.  And  if  we  attempt  by  the  avoidance  of  speech  or  action  to  escape 
misunderstanding  the  endeavour  will  be  in  vain.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion — say  15  per  cent. — of  misunderstandings  have  an  innocent 
ftanse  should  set  us  on  our  guard  against  the  next  thing  we  observe  here,  viz. — 

II.  A  HASTY  CONSTRUCTION  PUT  UPON  IT.  How  discreditable  was  this  haste  to 
assume  that  the  worst  explanation  was  the  truest !  If  any  part  of  the  community 
had  proved  their  patriotism,  brotherhness,  their  honour,  and  their  faith,  it  was  these 
unselfish  warriors  who  had  laboured  so  generously  for  the  general  well-being.  But 
haste  always  leaves  its  fair  judgment  at  home.  It  argues  from  its  fears,  its  temper, 
its  prejudice,  its  suspicions.  Judgment  being  a  slow-moving  thing,  that  does  not 
come  to  conclusions  quick  enough  for  its  purpose.  And  so  here,  instantly  there  is 
put  upon  this  act  the  construction  that  it  evinces  a  purpose  of  secession,  first,  from 
the  relij^ion,  and,  next,  from  the  people  of  Israel.  Israel  is  not  the  only  community 
disposed  to  hasty  and  harsh  constructions.  There  is  in  all  of  us  a  vile  readiness  to 
believe  the  worst  of  men ;  a  certain  disposition  to  chuckle  over  tho  discovery  of 
what  seems  a  fault;  an  evil  suspicion,  arrogating  to  itself  peculiar  wisdom,  suggests 
always  that  the  worst  view  must  be  true*    Observe  here,  the  hasty  congtruction  in 
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not  only  mistaken  but  utterly  mistaken.  It  has  concluded  the  very  opposite  of 
tlie  truth.  And  our  hasty  coustructions  are  not  more  accurate.  Let  us  be  on  our 
puiu'd.  The  tiiith  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  on  the  first  blush  it  appears  to 
be.  \Vliat  seems  presumptuous  and  unholy  may  spring  from  the  deepest  devont- 
ness.     Observe  thhdly — 

III.  A  SENSIBLE  INQUIRY.  Plunehas,  the  high  priest,  and  the  ten  princes  of  the 
nine  and  a  half  tribes  are  sent  first  of  all  to  ask,  "  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have 
committed  ?  "  Some  cooler  heads  and  calmer  hearts  have  suggested  that  before 
01%^!  war  be  entered  on  there  should  be,  at  least,  an  explanation  sought.  None 
can  cavil  at  a  suggestion  so  prudent  and  pertinent.  The  best  men  for  such  a  task 
are  sent,  not  with  weapons  of  war,  but  with  words  of  peace — words  still  hasty  and 
suspicious,  but  yet  spoken  in  love  and  with  a  desire  for  the  right.  Then,  for  the 
fii-st  time,  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  learn  the  evil  construction  which  might  be  put 
on  their  deed.  And  the  surprise  with  which  they  receive  the  accusation,  convince 
all  of  their  innocence  of  the  things  of  which  they  were  accused.  The  simple  inquiry 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  get  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  How  many  mis- 
understandings would  at  once  be  killed  if  men  had  just  the  courage  to  ask  a 
question  I  But  the  suspicion  which  hastily  concludes  the  worst  is  generally  wedded 
to  the  cowardice  which  dare  not  ask  if  its  conclusions  are  right,  and  so  misunder- 
standings endure.  If  in  a  friend  there  is  that  which  pains  you,  ask  himself  why  he 
does  it.  Let  the  inquiry  be  a  respectful  one.  Let  the  priestly  and  princely  part  of 
your  nature  malce  it.  Let  it  be  direct  and  full.  Let  no  fear  of  being  suspected  to 
be  yourself  uncharitable  permit  you  to  be  uncharitable.  "  K  thy  brother  sin 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  hma  his  fault,  between  thee  and  him  alone."  If  there  was 
more  of  the  manliness  that  would  expostulate,  there  would  be  more  of  the  saintliness 
that  could  forgive.     Lastly,  observe  that  the  inquiry  leads  to — 

IV.  A  HAPPY  TERMINATION.  There  was  every  probability  of  the  misunderstanding 
having  a  most  disastrous  termination.  What  would  have  been  the  issue  of  such  a 
war  ?  To  crush  a  third  part  of  Israel,  and  that  the  most  warlike  portion,  would 
probably  have  cost  the  hves  of  another  third  ;  and  the  remnant  surviving  would 
at  once  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  remnants  of  the  Canaanite  still  sur- 
viving,  and  able  to  form  strong  alliances  with  Phoenician  and  Phihstine  neigh- 
bours. The  extinction  of  Israel  neither  more  nor  less  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
probability  through  this  misunderstanding.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  The 
inquiry  eUcits  the  most  satisfactory  facts.  The  momentary  doubt  of  their 
brethren's  good  faith  passes  away.  Their  confidence  in  their  faith  and  patriotism 
is  resumed  ;  for  many,  many  centuries  mutual  suspicion  is  destroyed,  and  Israel  on 
both  sides  of  Jordan  is  an  undivided  people.  A  little  ^Aisdom,  a  little  delay  in 
speech  or  action  until  knowledge  becomes  certainty,  a  brotherly  approach  to  those 
who  have  offended  us,  might  bring  our  most  hopeless  misunderstandings  to  the  same 
satisfactory  end. — G. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Service  and  reward.  I.  The  Service.  This  is  characterised  by 
the  following  points  of  merit :  1.  Obedience  to  discipline.  The  two  tribes  and  the 
half  tribe  are  commended  for  obedience  to  their  supreme  commanders.  Soldiers, 
servants,  employes,  all  persons  under  authority,  should  recognise  the  duty  of  loyal 
obedience  from  the  heart,  and  perform  it  {a)  conscientiously — *'  not  with  eye-service 
as  men-pleasers  ;  "  (6)  diligently — working  as  laboriously  as  if  for  their  own  pleasure  ; 
and  (c)  cheerfully.  2.  Brotherly-kindness.  These  tribes  had  not  left  their  brethren. 
They  had  been  foremost  in  conquering  Canaan  for  them.  Humanity,  patriotism, 
and  Christianity  should  lead  us  to  labour  unselfishly  for  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
our  country,  and  fellow  Christians.  3.  Faithfulness  to  Qod.  These  tribes  had 
"  kept  the  charge  of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  their  God."  We  have  a  charge 
from  God  to  keep.  Our  duty  is  not  confined  to  our  relations  with  men  ;  we  have 
duties  to  God  (MaL  i.  6).  Even  our  duties  to  men  should  be  discharged  with  a 
supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God  (Col.  iii.  22),  and  our  rehgious  devotion  should 
guide  and  inspire  us  in  human  duties. 

n.  Ta£  Uewaud.     This  is  marked  by  the  following  features :  1.  It  is  delayed  tiU 
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the  service  is  complete.  The  Reubenites  and  their  associates  were  the  earliest 
tribes  to  have  an  inheritance  apportioned  to  them ;  hut  they  were  the  latest  to 
enter  into  possession  of  it.  Thus  the  first  are  last.  We  must  not  expect  the 
rewards  of  faithfulness  before  our  work  is  comi)lete.  It  is  wrong  to  desire  to  hasten 
to  our  heavenly  reward  at  the  neglect  of  earthly  duty.  The  "  rest  which 
remaineth  "  is  secure,  though  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  delayed.  The  force  of  God's 
promises  is  not  weakened  by  time.  2.  It  is  so  appointed  as  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  those  who  receive  it.  The  two  tribes  and  the  liaK  tribe  preferred  to  settle  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  they  were  permitted  to  do  so.  As  they  chose  for  themselves 
they  must  take  the  consequences,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill.  God  allows  us  much 
Uberty  in  shaping  our  own  destinies.  When  He  does  not  give  us  what  we  desire, 
the  refusal  is  not  arbitrary  but  merciful.  In  the  end  He  will  give  us  our  heart's 
desire — either  the  thing  we  desire  now,  or  something  else  to  which  He  will  incline 
our  hearts,  so  that  we  shall  desire  that.  As  there  are  varieties  of  dispositions 
among  Christians,  so  there  will  be  differences  in  the  heavenly  reward.  3.  It  takes 
the  form  of  rest  and  peaceful  occupation.  The  army  is  disbanded.  Warfare  was  a 
temporary  necessity  ;  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  constant  occupation.  Home- 
life  is  most  natural  and  most  blessed  by  God.  The  spiritual  warfare  of  Christians 
is  only  temporary.  It  will  be  followed  by  (a)  rest,  (6)  reunion,  (c)  the  home-life  ol 
heaven. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  5. — Loyalty  to  God  in  separation  from  the  Church.  L  The  circumstances 
OF  TRIAL.  1.  Isolation.  The  Eeubenites  and  their  associates  had  chosen  an 
inheritance  which  would  separate  them  fi:om  their  brethren.  There  was  danger 
lest  the  separation  should  injure  their  fidehty  to  God.  The  influence  of  Christian 
example  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  are  great  aids  to  devotion.  When  these 
are  lost  special  care  is  needed  to  prevent  devotion  from  growing  cold.  This  applies 
(a)  to  those  who  go  from  their  homes  to  business  occupations  which  separate  them 
from  old  religious  associations,  (6)  to  those  who  leave  their  country  for  the  colonies. 
&c.  2.  Evil  surroundings.  These  tribes  were  about  to  settle  amongst  a  heathen 
population.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  good  example  of  their  brethren's 
devotion,  they  would  become  liable  to  the  injurious  influence  of  bad  associates.  If 
duty  calls  us  to  Uve  amongst  those  whose  lives  are  unchristian  we  need  to  be  watch- 
ful against  the  fatal  influence  of  their  example.  Lot  was  injured  by  living  in  Sodom. 
3.  The  cost  of  religious  ordinances.  Though  these  tribes  established  worship 
for  themselves,  they  must  have  missed  the  good  of  the  tabernacle  services.  They 
who  live  beyond  the  reach  of  such  religious  ordinances  as  they  have  found  profitable 
in  the  past — as  in  lonely  country  places,  or  the  backwoods  of  colonies — should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  spiritual  deadness  which  may  result  unless  they  are 
assiduous  in  private  devotion.  The  proximity  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  should 
be  a  first  consideration  in  the  choice  of  an  abode.  Convenience,  society,  health, 
beauty  of  situation  are  too  often  considered  to  the  neglect  of  this  important  requisite. 
Heads  of  families  should  know  how  much  this  affects  the  character  and  destinies  of 
their  children. 

I.  The  duty  of  loyalty.  The  duty  is  illustrated  in  various  phrases  that  it  may 
be  made  clear  and  be  well  insisted  on.  This  is  no  smaU  matter.  It  should  engage 
our  chief  attention.  Several  points  are  here  included,  viz.,  1.  Devotion  of  heart. 
This  is  the  root  of  true  loyalty.  It  springs  (a)  from  personal  love  to  God,  and  cleav- 
ing to  Him  ;  (6)  from  the  service  of  inward  desire— serving  with  the  heart ;  (c)  from 
thoroughness —serwing  with  the  whole  heart.  2.  Obedience  in  life.  This  is  "  to 
walk  in  all  His  ways.**  True  loyalty  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  secret  desires  of 
the  heart.  It  comes  out  in  the  life.  There  it  is  not  only  seen  in  definite  acts  but 
in  the  general  course  of  conduct.  We  are  not  to  be  faithful  only  in  supreme  moments, 
but  to  wa/k  obediently — to  continue  a  constant  course  of  obedience.  8.  Diligence 
in  fulfilling  God's  commands,  {a)  These  tribes  were  to  take  heed.  We  need 
thought  to  consider  what  is  God's  will,  and  care  to  see  that  we  are  doing  it.  (6) 
They  were  to  keep  God's  commandm,ents.  The  details  of  duty  must  be  observed 
alter  we  have  cultivated  the  general  spirit  of  devotion. — W.  F.  A. 
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Vers.  1 — 9. — We  have  seen  the  Eeubenites  and  Gadites  generously  taking  their 
part  in  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  though  they  had  ah-eady  come  into 
possession  themselves  of  their  assigned  share  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  In  this 
way  the  soHdarity  of  the  nation  was  vindicated.  Joshua  now  sends  back  these 
soldiers  of  their  country  to  their  own  inheritance,  and  we  see  in  the  verses  before  us 
the  reward  of  their  ndelity  to  duty. 

I.  Their  first  recompense  is  a  material  one.  They  carry  away  a  goodly  share 
of  the  booty  which  accrued  to  Israel  from  its  successful  warfare.  The  man  of 
God  cannot  always  count  upon  this  temporal  reward.  It  may  never  be  his.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  general  rule  even  in  this  life,  the  fulfilment  of  duty  is  a 
condition  of  prosperity.  Evil  gives  only  deceptive  and  evanescent  joys ;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  Divine  law,  which  must  in  the  end  prevail.  It  entails  also  terrible 
consequences.  Is  not  all  sensual  indulgence  a  deadly  and  ruinous  thing  ?  Does 
not  hatred  kindle  with  its  accursed  torch  fire  and  war,  only  to  be  quenched  with 
blood  ?  Does  not  the  wicked  dig  the  pit  into  which  he  himself  falls  (Psa.  vii.  15). 
Punishment  may  tarry.  Penalty  is  slow-footed,  as  Homer  says,  but  it  is  guided  by 
the  unen-ing  hand  of  Divine  justice.  The  people  who  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness are  in  the  end  always  the  blessed  people,  and  the  Psalmist  rightly  pronoimces 
them  happy. 

II.  The  highest  recompense  is  not  however  this  material  prosperity,  but  the  ap- 
proval OF  GOD.  "  Ye  have  kept,"  says  Joshua  to  the  Eeubenites  and  Gadites,  "  all 
that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you  "  (ver.  2).  There  can  be  no 
purer  joy  than  to  hear  words  like  these  from  the  Master's  lips  :  *'  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  &c."  (Matt.  xxv.  21).  They  waken  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts 
the  glad  echo  of  an  approving  conscience.  This  is  not  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
self- righteousness ;  it  is  the  joy  of  having  rejoiced  the  heart  of  God ;  of  having  done 
something  for  the  Saviour ;  of  having  in  some  measure  responded  to  the  love  freely 
received. 

III.  Obedience  leads  to  obedience;  good  begets  good.  "The  path  of 
tlie  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  shining  more  and  more."  So  Joshua,  in  sending 
back  these  valiant  soldiers  of  their  country,  gives  tliein  in  parting  some  holy 
admonitions.  We  see  that  he  judges  them  worthy  to  appi  eliend  the  law  of  God  in 
its  "  true  breadth  and  length,"  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  that  commandment  which  is  ever  new,  and  never 
to  be  abrogated,  that  which  St.  John  calls  the  old  and  the  new  commandment 
(1  John  ii.  7) :  "  Love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  walk  in  aU  his  ways  ;  keep  his  com- 
mandments, and  cleave  unto  him  and  serve  him  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul "  (ver.  5).  Thus  does  each  step  or  word  in  the  Divine  life  prepare  the 
way  for  a  yet  fmrther  advance,  and  so  we  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from  grace 
to  grace. — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  9 — 21.  The  feeling  excited  in  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  news  that  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  had  set  up  an  altar  beyond  Jordan  is  a  proof  that  the 
religious  condition  of  the  nation  alter  the  great  benefits  received  by  it  was  very 
healthy,  while  the  act  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  is  no  less  an  evidence  of  their 
gratitude  to  God.  The  indignation  of  the  ten  tribes  is  aroused  by  their  impression 
that  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  have  committed  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
holy  law  of  God,  in  seeking  to  offer  sacrifices  on  any  other  than  the  national  altar. 
Tliey  are  filled  with  holy  zeal  for  the  name  of  God  and  jealousy  for  His  glory.  *'  Ve 
have  turned  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,"  say  their  messengers  to  the 
two  tribes  supposed  to  be  thus  rebellious.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  so  keen 
a  spiritual  life  in  this  people  usually  so  stiflfnecked  and  prone  to  estrangement  from 
God,  we  find  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 

I.  Israel  has  vividly  in  rkmembr.^.nce  the  consequences  of  any  violation 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  GoD.  Did  not  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the 
accursed  thing,  and  was  not  the  anger  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  aU  Israel  ?  It 
was  not  Achan  alone  who  perished  because  of  his  sin  ;  the  whole  congregation 
suffered  on  his  acooant  (ver.  20).     In  this  holy  fear  we  see  the  vindication  of  t}<^> 
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atern  jndgment  of  God.     "  Wliom  he  loveth  lie  chastenetb,  that  they  may  be  made 
partakers  of  his  holiness." 

II.  The  second  explanation  of  this  healthy  moral  condition  is  gratitude 
FOR  BLESSINGS  RECEIVED  in  the  signal  victory  over  the  Canaanites,  which  the 
people  felt  they  could  never  have  achieved  in  their  own  unaided  streugtli.  Thus 
we  need  the  discipline  both  of  adversity  and  of  prosperity  in  our  spiritual  education. 
Prosperity  alone  does  but  harden ;  adversity  unreHeved  would  sink  the  soul  in 
despair.  God  knows  our  proneness  to  wander,  hence  He  chastises  us  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  sins  and  of  His  holiness.  But  He  remembers  that  we  are  but  dust. 
Hence  He  blends  joy  with  sorrow  in  our  clumgeful  lives,  and  the  two  together  work 
out  in  us  the  gracious  purposes  of  eternal  love. — E.  de  P. 

Ver.  21 — 84.  The  Reubenites  and  Gadites  easily  vindicate  their  oondnei.  They 
have  had  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  rival  altar,  for  they  do  not  mean  to  offer 
any  sacrifices  except  in  the  place  appointed  by  God.  Their  altar  is  to  be  simply 
a  memorial.  They  have  built  it  under  a  sort  of  apprehension  that  possibly, 
in  times  to  come,  their  children  might  be  led,  in  ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  to  forsake  the  Lord  and  His  service.  The  Reubenites  and  Gadites  teach  us  a 
wholesome  lesson.  It  is  incumbent  on  as  to  strive,  as  they  did,  to  keep  aUve  the 
memory  of  the  great  things  which  God  has  done  for  us,  that  we  may  not  faU  under 
the  reproach  addressed  by  Christ  to  His  disciples :  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not 
remember  ?  "  (Mark  viii.  18).  Christ  knows  how  prone  we  are  to  forgetfulness.  He 
has  therefore  given  us  two  great  aids  to  memory — Holy  Scripture  and  the  sacra- 
ments. Nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  Scriptures.  These  alone  give  us 
the  full  story  of  redemption.  But  it  was  needful  that  that  story  should  be  brought 
before  us  also  in  a  symboUo  form,  which  should  appeal  vividly  to  the  heart.  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  supply  this  necessity  for  the  Church.  "  As  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  wine,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,"  says 
the  Master  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  broken  for  our  sins.  The  cup  which  we  bless  is  the  communion  of 
His  blood,  shed  for  our  offences.  Thus  does  the  Lord's  Supper  recall  to  us  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary,  as  the  altar  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  brought  to  their 
remembrance  the  tabernacle  sacrifices.  But  they  had  not,  and  we  have  not,  to 
offer  for  ourselves  upon  this  altar  of  remembrance,  for  there  can  be  no  other  sacri- 
fice than  that  offered  once  for  all  upon  the  cross.  The  Mass,  by  its  pretension  to  be 
a  real  sacrifice,  belies  the  true  meaning  of  the  Eucharist.  The  church  which  cele- 
brates it  commits  exactly  the  error  into  which  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  would  have 
fallen,  if  they  had  presumed  to  offer  upon  their  altar  sacrifices  which  could  be 
legitimately  presented  only  upon  the  one  altar  of  the  nation.  Let  us  be  on  our 
guard  against  materialising  the  sacraments,  and  so  offering  to  God  a  worship  which 
must  be  abhorrent  to  Him,  since  it  seeks  acceptance  in  virtue  of  another  than  the 
one  efficient  and  perfect  sacrifice. — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  10 — 34.  Misunderstandings  among  good  people.  Bitter  contention  often 
arises  from  simple  misunderstanding.  The  Israelites  were  on  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war  as  a  result  of  a  simple  mistake  of  judgment.  Much  unhappiness  might  be 
avoided  if  the  lessons  of  this  incident  were  well  considered  by  Christian  people. 

I.  Consider  the  incident  in  relation  to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  They 
erected  an  altar  of  witness  which  was  supposed  by  their  brethren  to  be  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  a  rival  to  the  altar  at  Shiloh,  a  mark  of  national  secession  and  religious 
schism.  (1)  We  should  be  careful  to  aA)oid  the  appearance  of  evil.  These  tribes 
had  voluntarily  chosen  a  position  of  isolation.  They  were  now  acting  in  a  way 
which  exposed  their  conduct  to  suspicion.  It  is  our  duty  to  prevent  the  misinter- 
pretation of  our  conduct  when  possible  [a)  les^  quarrels  be  engendered  ;*  (6)  lest  the 
name  of  God  be  dishonoured ;  (c)  lest  the  weak  be  hindered.  (2)  We  must  expect 
tometimes  to  be  misunderstood.  There  are  persons  who  are  always  ready  to  give 
an  evil  interpretation  to  ambiguous  actions.  We  must  not  refrain  from  doing  right 
for  fear  ol  being  misjudged.     False  judgment  is  a  trial  to  be  endured  with  patience 
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and  accepted  as  a  means  of  discipline  to  humble  us  and  drive  us  to  the  sympathy 
of  God  (1  Cor.  iv.  8).  (3)  A  refuge  from  the  misunderstanding  of  men  may  be 
found  in  the  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  Ood.  The  suspected  tribes  appeal  to  the 
"  Lord  God  of  gods,"  who  knows  everything.  When  men  misjudge,  God  sees  the  truth. 
It  is  better  to  be  blamed  by  all  the  world  and  approved  by  God,  than  to  win  the 
world's  approval  at  the  expense  of  God's  diisapproval.  (4)  We  should  explain  our 
conduct  when  it  is  questioned  by  those  in  whose  good  opinion  we  are  interested. 
The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  made  a  full  explanation  of  their  motives  in  building  the 
altar.  The  pride  which  disdains  an  explanation  is  (a)  foolish,  for  it  injures  our- 
selves ;  (6)  UDJust,  for  it  allows  the  world  to  suffer  for  a  false  impression  ;  and  (c)  un- 
generous, since  our  brethren  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  justify  our  conduct  when 
this  is  possible. 

II.  Consider  the  ikcident  in  relation  to  the  ten  tribes.  These  tribes 
were  hasty  in  judgment,  but  wise  in  conduct.  (1)  Zeal  for  God's  honour  is  always 
commrndahle.  Phinehas  and  his  friends  feared  dishonour  to  the  name  of  God.  It 
is  well  to  be  jealous  for  God's  truth  rather  than  for  our  private  interest.  (2)  We 
should  he  cautious  of  passing  an  adverse  judgment  on  others.  Phinehas  was  too 
hasty.  Many  are  too  ready  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  others. 
Charity  should  incline  us  to  view  this  in  the  best  hght  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7).  (8)  Con- 
tentions often  spring  from  mistakes.  It  is  so  in  the  wars  of  nations,  in  ecclesiastica-l 
dififerencea,  in  personal  quarrels.  (4)  It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  well  into  the 
grounds  of  a  quarrel  before  taking  an  active  part  on  either  side.  The  Israehtes 
sent  a  deputation  to  their  brethren.  It  is  unjust  to  decide  and  act  on  the  uncertain 
information  of  mere  rumours.  Before  saying  anything  ill  of  a  person  we  should 
endeavour  to  see  the  accused  himself,  and  hear  his  explanation.  (5)  We  should 
frankly  recognise  our  errors  of  judgment.  The  Israelites  admitted  their  mistake. 
It  is  mean  and  unchristian  to  hold  to  a  mistaken  judgment  from  feelings  of  pride. 
The  Christian  should  always  work  for  peace  (Matt.  v.  9). — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  26 — 28. — The  altar  ofwitnest.  I.  The  objects  aimed  at.  The  Israelites 
were  proTed  to  have  been  in  error  when  they  assumed  that  the  erection  of  the 
altar  was  a  sign  of  religious  schism  and  tribal  secession.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  intended  to  prevent  those  very  evils.  (1)  It  was  erected  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  National  unity  is  always  a  desirable  end  of  patriotic  efforts. 
1 1  secures  strength,  mutual  help,  brotherly  sympathy,  and  the  means  of  progress. 
Christians  should  aim  at  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  or,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  at  preventing  further  divisions.  While  the  external  unity  of  the 
Church  is  broken,  oneness  of  spirit  and  oneness  of  aim  should  be  bonds  of 
common  sympathy  between  Christians.  It  would  be  well  if  Christians  could 
make  it  evident  that  their  points  of  difference  are  far  less  important  than  that 
conmion  ground  of  essential  faith  on  which  all  are  united.  Less  emphasis  would 
then  be  given  to  the  internal  controversies  of  the  Church,  and  more  weight  to 
the  great  conflict  with  sin  and  unbelief  and  the  great  mission  to  evangehse  the 
world,  (2)  The  altar  was  erected  to  maintain  the  religious  faith  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes.  ReUgion  is  more  important  to  a  people  than  fertile  lands  and 
well-built  cities.  We  make  a  poor  exchange  when  we  sacrifice  privileges  of 
worship  for  worldly  convenience.  Separation  from  the  ordinances  of  religion 
endangers  the  faith  of  religion.  It  should  be  our  first  duty  to  see  that  religious 
wants  are  supplied  (a)  for  ourselves,  (6)  for  our  families,  (c)  for  destitute  places, 
such  as  newly  built  suburbs  of  great  towns,  outlying  hamlets,  the  colonies,  &c. 

II.  The  danger  feared.  The  men  who  built  tlie  altar  of  witness  thought  that 
the  national  unity  and  religious  faith  were  endangered.  (1)  Separation  from  the 
other  tribes  was  a  source  of  danger.  It  is  difficult  to  be  faithful  when  we  stand 
alone.  (2)  Time  would  increase  the  danger.  These  men  built  the  altar  with  a 
view  to  the  future.  The  severest  test  of  faitlifulness  is  the  trial  of  endurance. 
Christians  rarely  forsake  Christ  suddenly.  Early  impressions  linger  for  a  time  and 
fade  gradually ;  but  they  will  fade  unless  they  are  renewed.  We  cannot  maintain 
the  faith  of  a  life  on  the  lessons  of  youth.  For  constant  faith  we  need  constant 
'*  means  of  grace."      (3)    New  generations  would  be  less   fortified   against   the 
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danger.  The  altar  was  built  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the  fdture.  T})6 
Church  can  only  be  maintained  by  bringing  the  children  into  the  places  of  tho 
elders  as  these  pass  away.  Children  do  not  become  Christians  instinctively,  or  by 
the  influence  of  the  mere  atmosphere  of  religion  about  them  ;  they  must  be  taught 
and  trained  ;  therefore  the  education  of  the  young  should  be  a  primaiy  object  of 
Christian  work. 

III.  The  means  employed.  An  altar  of  witness  was  erected.  This  was  not  for 
sacrifice  and  worship,  to  rival  that  of  the  tabernacle,  like  the  altars  attached  to  the 
calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (1  Kings  xii.  28,  29).  (1)  It  was  simply  a  visible  symbol, 
(a)  It  was  a  sym^bol—  truth  is  often  suggested  most  clearly  by  parables  and  illustra- 
tions. (6)  It  was  visible.  Truth  should  be  made  clear  and  striking,  (c)  It  waa 
substantial.  Truth  should  be  established  by  soh'd  evidence,  not  melted  down  into 
vapid  sentiments,  (d)  It  was  enduring.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  super- 
ficial impressions,  but  aim  at  estabhshing  an  enduring  faith.  (2)  The  Christian 
has  altars  of  witness ^  e.g.,  (a)  the  Bible  preserved  to  us  through  the  dark  ages, 
(6)  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  pubUc  worship ; 
(c)  inwardly  to  the  Christian,  the  indweUing  Christ  who  is  first  our  altar  of  sacrifice 
and  then  our  altar  of  witness,  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  are  His,  and 
one  with  his  true  Church  by  the  Spirit  He  gives  to  us,  and  the  fruits  of  this  Spirit 
in  our  lives  (Rom.  viii.  9).— W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  26,  27. — A  misundersta/nding  removed.  Having  completed  their  engage- 
ment, the  auxiliaries  of  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  were  dismissed  by  Joshua 
in  peace  and  honour  to  their  homes,  now  at  length  to  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Joshua  had  strictly  charged  them 
**  to  love  the  Lord,"  and  "to  walk  in  all  his  ways,"  and  to  share  with  their  brethren 
the  spoils  acquired  in  war.  One  of  their  first  acts  on  arriving  in  Gilead  was  to 
erect  an  altar,  conspicuous  by  size  and  position,  and  framed  a^r  the  pattern  of 
the  altar  before  the  tabernacle. 

I.  The  intention  of  the  eastern  tribes.     (1)  To  have  a  memorial  of  their  unity 
in  religious  faith  with  their  brethren  across  the  river.     Rehgious  ceremonies  were 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  national  life,  so  that  to  be  refused  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  former  would  imply  a  denial  of  their  claim  to  kinship.     The  Jordan 
might  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  natural  barrier  of  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  promise.    When  the  Reubenites,  &c.,  had  proffered  their 
request  to  be  permitted  to  dwell  on  the  east  of  the  river,  they  had  not  perceived 
this  possible  difficulty  so  clearly,  but  now,  after  having  trodden  the  promised  land, 
and  viewed  the  habitations  of  their  brethren,  they  were  seized  with  anxiety  lest  in 
after  years  they  might  be  regarded  as  **  ahens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 
Their  conduct  exhibits  a  respect  for  God.    Their  chief  care  was  not  for  horses  or 
trophies  of  war,  but  for  the  preservation  of  a  common  interest  in  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  all  the  advantages  thereby  secured.     They  feared  the  selfishness  of 
the  hiunan  heart.     Men  so  often  hke  to  reserve  to  themselves  pecuHar  honours  and 
privileges,  to  be  esteemed  the  only  true  people  of  the  covenant.     Brotherly  love 
and  sympathy  are  forgotten  in  the  attempt  to  surround  ourselves  with  walls  of 
exclusiveness.    And  against  this  narrowing  of  the  national  bounds  the  altar  was  to 
be  a  continual  guard,  a  silent  yet  eloquent  and  forcible  '*  witness  **  to  the  brother- 
hood of  all  the  tribes.    And  amongst  Christians  of  to-day  some  such  voice  is  not 
unneeded  to  remind  us  of  our  common  interest  in  the  "  altar"  (Heb.  xiii.  10),  the 
cross  of  Christ,  whereby  we  are  made  **  one  body."     (2)   To  prevent  a  lapse  into 
idolatry  on  the  part  of  their  descenda/nts.     The  altar  would  be  a  standing  reminder 
of  the  commandment  of  God,  which  forbade  the  rearing  of  strange  altars  for  sacri- 
fice.    These  easterns  showed  a  right  sense  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  of  handing  it  down  uncorrupted  to  remotest  ages. 
If  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  vanished,  then  farewell  to  all  prosperity  I     What 
a  hint  to  parents  I     Men  toil  to  gather  wealth  for  their  heirs,  to  found  an  pstaie,  to 
perpetuate  the  family  name ;  it  is  more  important  to  perpetuate  jMety,  to  train  up 
the  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.     ^*  The  fear  of  the  Lord" 
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(ver.  25)  is  the  choicest  treasure  wliich  children  can  iiilierit,  and  apart  from  it 
riches  do  not  prove  a  blessiuj^.  Religion  and  prosperity  eventually  go  hand  in 
hand.  Statesmen,  if  wise,  will  seek  to  establish  the  throne  in  righteousness. 
Tlioir  aim  will  be  that  rehgion  shall  llourish  in  the  land,  not  necessarily  by  direct 
enactments,  but  by  removal  of  all  restrictions  to  its  progress.  It  is  not  our  com- 
iaerce,  our  arts,  our  resources  for  war  that  constitute  our  strength  or  hope  for  the 
future,  but  love  to  God,  the  prevalence  of  honesty  and  integrity,  peace  and  truth. 
We  need  not  so  much  ascendancy  over  other  nations  as  over  ourselves,  our  own 
passions  and  prejudices,  vices  and  errors.  (3)  To  secure  the  offerings  of  the  proper 
sacrifices  at  the  tabernacle.  Not  only  rights  were  remembered,  but  consecjueut 
duties.  The  altar  would  ever  call  these  tribes  to  attend  to  the  performance  of  their 
obligations,  not  to  neglect  "the  service  of  the  Lord."  Some  of  the  people  would 
have  a  long  distance  to  travel,  and  might  grow  weary  of  providing  for  ceremonies 
celebrated  at  such  a  distance  from  their  dwellings.  What  shall  be  the  "witness'* 
m  each  household,  testiiying  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  its  members  to  contribute 
of  their  substance  to  the  support  of  God's  cause  ?  The  Bible  ?  The  missionary 
box  ?  And  in  our  churches  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  mute  appeal,  seconded 
by  the  gathering  now  and  again  around  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

II.  The  indignation  of  the  western  tribes.  (1)  Exhibited  in  a  striking  ma/nner 
their  jealousy  for  the  Lord  God.  Though  these  brethren  had  been  lately  endan- 
gering their  lives  and  strength  on  their  behalf,  marching  at  their  head  and 
captming  their  places  of  abode,  nevertheless  this  kindness  does  not  excuse  an  after 
fault.  Our  gratitude  must  not  blind  us  to  derelictions  on  the  part  of  our  friends. 
It  were  mistaken  love  that  heeitated  to  reprove  error.  Nor  did  the  westerns  delay, 
they  were  prompt  in  action  to  prepare  to  root  out  evil.  They  knew  the  value  of 
early  attention  to  it.  A  little  water  quenches  a  fire  which,  if  allowed  time  to 
spread,  will  sm'pass  the  power  of  a  flood  to  extinguish.  Let  us  not  say  of  any  sin, 
"  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?  "  Attack  the  disease  at  its  commencement  or  it  will  defy 
all  treatment  I  Better  lose  a  limb  than  the  whole  body.  (2)  Manifested  the 
abiding  impression  produced  by  past  events.  Peor  and  its  dreadful  plague,  Achaa 
with  the  loss  in  battle  and  dire  retribution  exacted  from  the  offender  and  his  family, 
had  written  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood  the  wrath  of  God  against  iniquity.  The 
lessons  were  remembered.  Punishment  graves  the  commandment  deep  within 
the  conscience.  Well  for  us  if  the  past  is  not  forgotten,  its  events  recorded  not  on 
the  sands  but  on  the  rocks.  The  reasoning  of  the  IsraeHtes  was  clear.  If  two 
and  a  half  tribes  transgressed,  sm'ely  it  was  to  be  feared  that  God  would  chastise 
the  entire  nation ;  perhaps  blot  it  out  from  under  heaven,  since  he  had  in  previous 
days  manifested  such  severe  displeasure  at  the  defection  of  a  few  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  allow  our  brother  to  persevere  in  sin  and  ourselves  remain  unharmed. 
The  contagion  spreads.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  a  foolish  inquiry  an:l  a 
groundless  plea.  (3)  Bested  on  a  misumder standing.  And  so  does  much  of  the 
strife  which  prevails.  It  is  frequently  impossible  for  men  to  know  all  the  reasons 
by  which  others  are  actuated,  and  a  partial  view  is  often  unjust.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate false  leniency,  or  a  total  suspension  of  judgment.  In  the  sermon  wherein  our 
Lord  gave  the  warning,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  He  also  declared,  **  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  We  are  apt  to  be  hasty  in  drawing  our  conclu- 
sions, and  it  is  probable  that  concerning  a  brother's  behaviour  we  are  especially 
quick  in  rushing  to  an  adverse  judgment.  If  acquainted  with  aU  the  circumstances 
we  might  praise  where  now  we  blame.  Let  us  try  to  avoid  putting  uncharitable 
constructions  upon  each  other's  acts.  Appearances  deceive.  In  heaven  the 
harmony  of  love  wiU  be  perfect,  for  we  shaU  know  even  as  also  we  are  known. 
No  veil  of  flesh  shall  intercept  the  vision  of  the  spirit.  Every  signal  flashed  is 
clearly  deciphered  in  the  pure  hght  of  the  presence  of  God ;  there  is  no  cloud,  no 
haze,  to  mar  the  reflection  of  His  glory. 

III.  The  misunderstanding  removed.  (1)  The  right  method  was  pursued 
by  the  comphUna/nts.  Before  proceeding  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  they 
resolved  to  send  an  influential  deputation  to  remonstrate,  and  to  seek  to  dissuade 
iW>r  ^>rethren  from  the  indulgence  of  idolatrous  practices.     They  manifested  their 
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Bincerlty  and  affection  by  offering  to  provide  settlements  within  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine, if  the  eastern  tribes  were  now  rei)entiDg  of  having  chosen  an  unclean 
possession  (ver.  19).  Such  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  brethren  whom  we  beUeve 
to  be  sinning  against  God.  Inquire  and  expostulate !  "  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother."  Reformation  is  Letter  than  excommimication.  Wisdom  and 
affection  concur  in  urging  the  adoption  of  such  a  comse.  (2)  The  apjpa/rcnt  offenders 
disjplayed  similar  reasonablenesB  of  spirit.  They  willingly  explained  what  thej 
had  done  ;  did  not  stand  suUenly  upon  their  rights,  refusing  to  render  reasons  for 
their  action.  They  did  not  ask  what  business  their  brethren  had  to  interfere  with 
them,  "Who  made  you  rulers  and  judges  over  us?"  Their  procedure  conveys 
lessons  for  modern  days.  Peaceable  overtm'es  must  be  peaceably  met,  and  even 
unjustifiable  suspicion  must  be  pardoned.  (3)  The  suspected  altar  became  a 
pleasing  object  to  all.  The  explanation  was  accepted,  and  the  deputation,  gratified 
with  the  answer  they  received,  bore  home  a  favourable  account,  and  the  dispute 
was  amicably  terminated.  The  end  was  even  better  than  the  beginning,  for  the 
affair  reflected  credit  upon  all  concerned.  God  grant  that  all  misapprehensions 
among  beHevers  may  vanish  with  equal  celerity  and  happiness  1  that  no  root  of 
bitterness  be  allowed  to  spring  up  and  trouble  them.  Nothing  should  dehght  us 
more  than  to  be  enabled  to  exonerate  our  brethren  fi'om  blame.  Discovery  of  their 
freedom  from  guilt  is  a  sweet  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  in  cm*  midst  (v.  31). 

Conclusion.  This  narration  begets  the  inquiry  whether  we  have  any  part  in 
the  Lord.  Can  any  secret  place  of  prayer,  or  any  word  or  deed  testify  that  the 
Lord  is  our  God?  The  strongest  union  is  formed  by  religious  ties.  Where 
families  are  thus  united  the  bands  of  love  are  indissolubly  cemented.  Have  we  a 
family  altar,  not  material  but  spiritual,  a  witness  to  the  Lord  7  May  the  lessons 
thus  derived  from  an  old  book  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  our  hearts. — A. 

Ver.  81. — Oo^s  presence  manifested  in  the  faithful  conduct  of  His  people. 
I.  God  is  present  in  the  midst  of  His  faithful  people.  By  the  nature  of 
things,  God  is  present  everywhere  (Psa.  cxxxix.  7 — 10).  Yet  there  is  a  more 
intimate  and  revealed  presence  of  God  which  is  not  universal,  but  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  some,  wliile  to  others  it  is  denied.  This  consists  in  the  out- 
flow of  sympathy,  the  exercise  of  special  grace,  the  nearness  of  spiritual  com- 
munion. Two  persons  can  be  locally  near,  and  yet  in  thought  and  sympathy  very 
distant  from  one  another.  Spiritual  presence  is  conditioned  not  by  space  but  by 
sympathy.  When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  God  He  is  far  from  us.  When 
we  are  one  with  Him  in  sympathy  He  is  near.  This  is  a  real  presence.  God  does 
not  simply  send  blessings  and  breathe  benedictions  from  a  distance.  He  makes 
the  bodies  of  His  people  a  temple  (1  Cor.  vi.  9),  and  their  hearts  the  home  of  His 
Spirit  (John  xiv.  23). 

II.  God's  presence  is  a  pact  of  obeat  interest  to  His  people.  Pbinehas 
expresses  satisfaction  in  the  recognition  of  God's  presence.  (1)  God's  presence 
should  be  a  source  of  blessing,  since  (a)  He  is  our  father,  and  we  are  homeless 
without  Him;  (fc)  He  is  the  Almighty  One,  and  we  are  full  of  need ;  (c)  He  is  the 
light  and  life  of  all  things,  and  without  Him  we  are  in  darkness  and  death,  like  a 
planet  without  its  sun.  (2)  God's  presence  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  a  source 
of  blessing,  bestowing  (a)  safety,  (6)  purity,  (c)  joy,  (d)  glory.  The  possession  of 
afl  the  treasures  of  the  world  without  God  would  leave  the  soul  poor  mdeed.  His 
presence  is  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

III.  God's  presence  can  be  recognised  by  the  conduct  of  His  people. 
(1)  Gods  presence  u  discernible.  It  is  not  for  ever  secret  and  hidden.  Phiuehaa 
perceives  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  We  do  not  always  perceive  it,  but  there  are 
events  which  make  it  strikingly  apparent.  If  we  know  how  to  recognise  it,  we 
need  not  be  always  asking,  "  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  no  ?  "  but,  like  Hagar  (Gen. 
ivi.  18)  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  16),  we  shall  be  surprised  and  satisfied  with  th« 
manifestation  of  God  in  our  midst.  (2)  God's  presence  is  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  His  people,     (a)  It  is  not  proved  by  our  opinions :  we  may  hare  very 
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eorreoi  ideas  abont  the  nature  and  character  of  God  while  we  are  far  from  Him. 
(h)  It  is  not  made  manifest  by  our  feelings:  emotions  are  deceptive,  and  vert 
Btrong  religious  feelings  may  be  found  in  a  very  godless  life,  (c)  It  is  seen  in 
conduct. 

IV.  Th«  conduct  which  protes  the  presenob  of  God  is  faithfulness  in 
His  skbviok.  Phinehas  perceives  *' that  the  Lord  is  among  us,  because  ye  have 
not  committed  this  trespass  against  the  Lord."  Faithfulness  in  <iie  service  of  God, 
and  a  consequent  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  and  sympathy,  such  as  that  now 
manifested  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  are  good  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  in  a 
Church.     (1)  His  presence  is  the  cause   of  fidehty.      Our  fideUty  reveals   His 

Eresenoe,  but  it  does  not  secure  it.  He  is  present  first,  and  inspires  devotion,  and 
inds  His  people  together  in  united  affection  through  their  common  devotion  to 
Him.  (2)  He  must  need  depart  from  His  people  when  they  become  unfaithful.  No 
past  enjoyment  of  God  will  secure  His  abiding  presence.  If  God  depart,  though 
wealth  and  ease  and  numbers  testify  to  apparent  prosperity,  we  may  exclaim, 
•*  Ichabod — the  glory  has  departed." — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  80,  81. — A  mistake  and  it»  rectification.  When  Joshua  dismissed  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  to  their  homes  he  pronounced  his  benediction  upon  them,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  their  brethren  of  the 
other  tribes,  and  with  full  confidence  in  their  loyalty  to  the  God  of  Israel.  It  soon 
seemed,  however,  as  if  this  confidence  had  been  misplaced.  Their  building  of  a 
**  great  altar  over  against  the  Land  of  Canaan  "  had  a  suspicious  appearance. 
What  could  it  be  intended  for  but  as  a  rival  to  the  altar  at  Shiloh,  and  therefore  a 
wicked  violation  of  the  Divine  command  in  reference  to  the  one  chosen  place  of 
sacrifice  ?  (Levit.  xvii.  8,  9 ;  Deut.  xii.).  The  issue  proved  this  suspicion  to  be 
groundless ;  and  what  seemed  likely  at  first  to  lead  to  a  serious  breach  in  the 
religious  unity  of  the  nation  ended  in  a  signal  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the 
"  one  Lord"  in  the  midst  of  it  (ver.  81).     We  see  here- 

I.  A  NOBLE   EXAMPLE   OP  ZEAL  FOR  GOD  AND   POR  THE   PURITY  OF  HiS   WORSHIP. 

It  was  a  true  instinct  that  warned  the  leaders  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  danger  of  a 
rival  altar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  They  saw  how  easily  the  river  might 
become  a  cause  of  moral  and  spiritual  separation,  the  geographical  boundary  a 
dividing  line  of  conflicting  sympathies  and  interests.  A  flame  of  holy  indignation 
was  kindled  within  them  at  the  thought  of  the  glory  of  Israel  being  thus  turned  to 
shame.  Their  zeal  is  shown  (1)  in  their  instant  resolution  forcibly  to  arrest  the 
eril  at  its  very  beginning  (ver.  12).  Though  they  had  so  lately  ceased  from  war, 
they  will  at  once  take  up  arms  again,  even  against  their  brethren  and  compatriots, 
rather  than  suffer  this  wickedness  to  be  done.  (2)  In  the  wise  measures  they  adopt. 
They  will  hear  and  judge  before  they  strike,  and  the  dignity  of  the  appointed  court 
of  inquiry  (Phinehas  and  a  representative  prince  from  each  of  the  tribes)  indicates 
their  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  crisis.  (3)  In  the  earnestness  of  their  remon- 
strance. Their  words  are  somewhat  overstrained  (ver.  16).  The  slightest  departure 
from  the  appointed  order  is  to  them  an  act  of  guilty  rebellion.  (4)  In  the  sense 
they  have  of  the  latent  propensities  of  the  people  to  idolatry,  in  spite  of  all  the  sad 
lessons  of  the  past  (ver.  17).  (6)  In  their  rea^ness  to  suffer  loss  themselves  by  the 
narrowing  of  their  ovni  inheritance  rather  than  this  supposed  evil  should  be  done. 
All  of  which  is  greatly  to  their  honour,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  true  they  were 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  how  earnest  their  purpose  to  maintain 
the  religious  unity  of  the  commonwealth. 

II.  A  SUCCESSFUL  ACT  OF  SELF- VINDICATION.  If  the  suspcctcd  tribos  wcrc  rash 
in  raising  the  altar  vrithout  having  first  consulted  the  heads  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  the  high  priest  from  whom  the  will  of  God  was  to  be  known,  and 
without  duly  considering  the  aspect  it  might  bear  to  their  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  nver,  yet  they  themselves  were  also  wronged  by  this  too  hasty  judgment 
on  the  meaning  and  motive  of  their  deed.  The  honesty  of  their  purpose  is 
abundantly  made  manifest.  Note  (1)  the  spirit  in  which  they  receive  the  remon- 
Btranot.    This  at  ouoe  bespeaks  the  purity  of  tbeir  intent.    It  ii  a  serious  charge 
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that  is  Tiron^ht  against  them,  but  they  meet  it  with  no  angry  recrimination.  There 
iff  Burprise,  but  nothing  Uke  resentment.  This,  perhaps,  not  only  quenched  the 
arrow  of  rebuke,  but  turned  it  back  upon  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
**  Innocence  doth  make  false  accusation  blush,"  and  the  guilelessness  of  their 
bearing  must  have  brought  a  feeling  of  shame  to  their  accusers,  for  having  so 
hastily  condemned  them.  In  nothing  is  the  moral  quality  of  a  man  indicated  more 
than  in  the  way  in  which  he  receives  an  unmerited  rebuke.  (2)  Their  desire  to 
approve  themselves  to  their  brethren,  as  well  as  to  Him  who  knew  what  was  in 
their  hearts.  *'  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know  ** 
(ver.  22).  No  right-feeling  man  will  be  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow 
men.  (3)  Their  thorough  religious  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The 
building  of  the  altar,  instead  of  being  meant  as  an  act  of  revolt,  was  done  ^'■forfea/r 
of  this  very  thing."  We  are  reminded  not  only  how  possible  it  is  to  mistake 
men's  motives,  but  how  the  same  motive  may  prompt  to  actions  that  seem  to  be  at 
variance.  Formal  differences  and  separations  in  the  Church  are  not  necessarily 
Bchism.  They  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  that  very  loyalty  to  truth  and  conscience 
which  is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  its  living  unity.  The  principle  that  binds 
men  in  allegiance  to  Christ  may  be  at  the  root  of  much  that  seems  to  separate  them 
from  one  another.  A  truly  upright  spu'it  rejoices  in  spiritual  uprightness  that  may 
assimae  forms  widely  different  from  its  own  ;  and  that  is  the  most  Christian  con- 
Bcience  that  most  respects  the  consciences  of  others.  (4)  Their  prudent  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Not  as  a  substitute  for  the  altar  at  Shiloh,  but  as  the 
shadow  and  memorial  of  it,  did  they  rear  this  altar ;  that  their  children,  looking 
upon  it,  might  never  fail  to  claim  their  part  and  lot  in  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  The 
loyalty  of  a  godly  soul  will  always  manifest  itself  in  the  desire  and  practical 
endeavour  to  hand  down  its  own  inheritance  of  blessing  unimpaired  to  coming 
generations. 

III.    A   GREAT  CALAMITY  AVERTED   BY  A  POLICY  OF  MUTUAL   FORBEARANCE.      What 

might  have  been  a  disastrous  feud  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  by  a  few  frank 
outspoken  words.  Honesty  of  purpose  on  the  one  side  detected  and  appreciated 
honesty  of  piu*pose  on  the  other.  The  "  soft  answer  turned  away  wrath."  "  Charity 
covered  the  multitude  of  sins."  And  thus  the  very  altar  that  seemed  likely  to 
break  the  bond  of  the  nation's  unity,  rather  became  a  witness  to  it  and  a  means  of 
strengthening  it.  So  may  it  ever  be.  The  true  cure  for  the  discords  of  social  life 
and  of  Church  life  lies  in  fidelity  to  conscience,  tempered  by  the  forbearance  of 
love.  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
him  and  thee  alone ;  if  he  shaU  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  "  (Matt, 
xviii.  16).  "Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any  more;  but  judge  this 
rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  m  his  brother's 
way  "  (Rom.  xiv.  13).— W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XKXll.  1—16. 

Joshua's  solemn  cuarqe.  —  Ver.  1.  — 
Wa'iced  old  and  stricken  In  age.  Literally, 
was  old,  advanced  in  days  (see  ch.  xiii.  1). 
But  this  refers  to  a  more  advanced  age  still, 
when  the  patriarch  felt  his  powers  faiUng 
him,  and  desired,  as  far  as  his  ii)fluonce 
went,  to  preserve  the  Israelites  in  the  path 
in  which  thoy  had  walked  since  their  en- 
trance into  Canaan.  Calvin  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  ♦*  pious  solicitude  "  shown 
by  the  aged  warrior  for  those  whom  ho  had 
led  m  time  of  war  and  guided  in  time  of 
peaoA.    He  Beemi  to  have  gent  for  the  chief 


men  m  Israel  to  his  home  at  Timnath-Perah, 
where  apparently  he  had  led  a  retired  and 
peaceful  life,  only  coming  forward  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  when  necessity  re- 
quired. His  address  is  simple  and  practical. 
He  remmds  them  that  they  will  soon  lose 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  authority, 
and  of  the  work  that  he  had  done,  under 
God's  direction,  in  settling  them  in  the 
land.  Then  he  proceeds  to  urge  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God,  reminding  thero 
that  victory  is  assured  to  them,  if  they  will 
but  bo  true  to  themselves  and  their  calling 
ae  the  servants  of  God,  but  that  as  certainly 
as  they  negleot  to  do  to,  wrath  and  misery 
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will  be  their  portion.  He  emphasizes  his 
words  by  reminding  them  how  amply  God 
had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  conclndes  with 
a  picture  of  the  evil  which  will  befall  them 
if  they  rebel  against  God. 

Ver.  2. — All  Israel.  By  their  representa- 
tives, as  subsequently  mentioned.  For  their 
ofllcers  (see  ch.  i.  10).  In  the  original  the 
pronoun  is  in  the  singular  throughout  (see 
note  on  ch.  vi.  25).  And  said  unto  them. 
This  ppeech  is  not,  as  Calvin,  Maurer,  and 
others  buve  suggested,  the  same  as  that  in 
ch.  xxiv.  (see  notes  there).  Maurer  believed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  entertain  this  idea, 
but  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Calvin.  It 
consists  largely  of  quotations  from  Deuter- 
onomy. 

Ver.  3.— Because  Of  yon.  Literally,  t«/or« 
you. 

Ver.  4. — Divided  unto  you  by  lot.  Liter- 
ally, cnusi'd  to  fall,  the  lot  being  of  necessity 
understood.  These  nations  that  remain. 
Israel  bad  therefore  not  driven  them  out. 
This,  however,  need  not  of  necessity  be  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  sin.  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  conquest  was  to  be  gradual.  No  doubt 
there  was  enough  to  be  done  in  consolidat- 
ing the  conquests  already  made,  in  settling 
the  tribes  in  their  possessions,  to  occupy  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  even  possibly  a 
longer  period.  At  least  we  may  be  sure  that, 
as  long  as  Joshua  Uved,  the  heathen  settle- 
ments were  kept  distinct  from  the  Israelitish 
community,  that  intermarriages  were  not 
allowed,  nor  rights  of  citizenship  granted  to 
any  but  the  Gibeonites.  Cut  oflF.  Joshua's 
S])eech  here  exactly  agrees  with  the  state- 
ments in  ch.  vi  21 ;  viii.  26 ;  x.  28 — 41 ;  xi. 
11, 14,  21.  Here  at  least,  if  Joshua's  speech 
and  the  history  were  taken  from  two  dif- 
ferent sources,  neither  of  them  precisely 
accurate,  the  first  postulate  of  the  destruc- 
tive criticism,  we  might  have  expected  some 
slight  discrepancy.  But  Joshua  uses  a  word 
which  impUes  total  extermination,  a  feature, 
be  it  observed,  of  the  campaigns  of  Moses 
and  JoBhna  only,  and  not  of  the  later  Is- 
raelitish history.  Westward.  Literally,  tJie 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

Ver.  5. — And  the  Lord  your  God,  he  shall 
expel  them.  Or,  Jehovah  your  God,  He 
shall  thrust  them  out.  Joshua  here  uses  the 
unusual  word  found  in  Deut.  vL  19 ;  ix.  4, 
another  instance  of  quotation  from  Deuter- 
onomy. The  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
thrust  in  Num.  xxxv.  20,  22.  From  out  of 
your  sight.    Rather,  from  before  you. 

Ver.  6. — Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous. 
The  original  is  stronger,  Be  ye  exceedingly 
courageous  (see  note  on  ch.  i.  6).  That  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
A  yet  more  distinct  intimation  that  the 
words  of  Moses  h&d  been  collected  into  a 


book  at  this  early  period,  and  that  it  was 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  book  should 
have  been  invented  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
cepts it  contained  were  Ughtly  regarded,  and 
should  have  been  represented  as  the  projjer 
standard  of  conduct  when  every  one  knew 
that  it  could  never  have  been  anything  9f 
the  kind. 

Ver.  7. — That  ye  come  not  among  these 
nations  (see  note  on  ver.  4).  We  can  here 
perceive  that  the  Israelites,  though  Uving 
among  these  nations,  held  no  intercourse 
with  them.  Neither  make  mention  of  the 
name  of  their  gods.  Cf.  Psa.  xvi.  4,  which 
however  is  not  a  verbal  quotation  of  this 
passage.  The  LXX.here  has,  icat  rd  SvSfiara 
Totv  Oewv  avTwp  ovK  dvofiaoOrjetTat  kv  vfjiiv  ; 
the  Vulgate  simply,  "  ne  juretis  in  nomine 
deorum  earum."  The  Hebrew  has  the  signi- 
fication (1)  to  bring  to  remembrance,  (2)  to 
praise  or  celebrate.  The  former  is  the  better 
idea  here,  "  let  them  not  be  named  among 
you,  as  becometh  saints,"  let  them  be  quite 
forgotten,  as  though  they  had  never  been 
heard  of ;  and  this  not  with  a  purely  theo- 
logical, but  with  an  ethical  purpose,  since 
•*  fornication  and  all  uncleanness  and  greedi- 
ness" (TrXcoff^ta;  see  Ephes.  v.  3)  were 
the  first  principles  of  their  rites  (see  Intro- 
duction). Nor  cause  to  swear  by  them. 
These  words  are  found  in  connection  with 
what  follows  in  Deut.  x.  20.  So  with 
"  serve  "  and  "  bow  down  "  (see  Exod.  xi. 
5;  Deut.  iv.  19;  v.  9;  viii.  19,  &c.).  Here 
again  we  have  Joshua  quoting  Deuteronomy 
as  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  According 
to  the  *'  Deuteronomist "  theory,  the  quota- 
tion is  an  audacious  fiction,  manufaotvned 
by  the  person  who  was  at  that  moment 
forging  the  book  from  which  he  pretended 
to  quote. 

Ver.  8. — But  Cleave  unto  the  Lord  your 
God.  Or,  ye  shall  cleave  unto  Jehovali  your 
God.  The  phrase  denotes  the  intimate 
union  between  God  and  the  soul  (see  above, 
and  Gen.  ii.  24). 

Ver.  9. — For  the  Lord  your  God  hath 
driven  out.  So  the  Masora  and  the  LXX. 
The  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  our  version 
translate  by  the  future.  So  Luther  also. 
The  next  verse  is  undeniably  future.  An 
appeal  to  their  experience,  which  did  not 
fail  (see  ch.  xxiv.  31)  to  be  effective  as  long 
as  the  memory  of  those  things  was  fresh  in 
their  minds.  So  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  find  the  appeal,  •'  O 
God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our 
fathers  have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble 
works  that  thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in 
the  old  time  before  them."  And  the  pas- 
sage (Psa.  xliv,  1 — 3),  from  which  the  idea 
of  this  petition  ig  taken,  is  an  alluaion  lo 
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tiiifl  speech  of  Joshua.  And  we  often,  in 
times  of  faintheartedness  or  sloth,  need  to 
be  thus  reminded  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
victories  of  the  true  Israel,  under  the  true 
Joshua  the  Saviour,  over  the  enemies  with 
whom  we  are  forbidden  to  make  a  com- 
promise. 

Vcr.  10. — One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a 
thousand.  A  quotation  from  the  song  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  30). 

Ver.  11. — Take  good  heed  to  yourselves. 

This  is  quoted  from  Deut.  iv.  15,  word  for 
word.  The  Hebrew  is,  take  heed  exceedingly 
to  your  souls;  but  the  meaning  is  either 
"as  you  value  your  lives"  (Gesenius),  or 
"with  all  your  soul"  (Keil).  The  former 
appears  preferable.  A  third  interpretation, 
however,  "  guard  your  souls  diligently,"  is 
suggested  by  a  comparison  of  Deut.  iv.  9, 16. 
Ver.  12. — Go  back.  Literally,  return. 
Cleave.  A  word  (see  ver.  8)  signifying 
close  aivl  intimate  relationship.  And  the 
intimacy  of  the  relationship  is  indicated,  as 
in  ver.  8,  by  the  use  of  the  preposition  3. 

Hake  marriages  with  them.  No  closer  or 
more  intimate  relationship  is  possible  than 
this.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  more 
certain  to  draw  the  Israelites  away  from 
their  allegiance  to  God,  and  to  seduce  them 
and  their  children  into  the  false  and  corrupt 
worship  of  the  nation  s  around  them .  **  Undo 
deprecor  vos  qui  fidelis  estis,  nt  ita  vitam 
vestram  et  conversationem  servetis,  ne  in 
aliquo  vel  ipsi  scandalum  patiamini  vel  aliis 
Bcandalum  faciatis ;  sit  in  vobis  summi 
Btudii,  summEBque  cautelae,  ne  qtus  in  hano 
sanctam  congregationem  vestram  poUutus 
introeat**  (Orig.,  Horn.  21  on  Joshua).  Go 
In  unto  them.  Kather,  go  among  them. 
Spoken  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship. It  is  equivalent  to  our  words  "as- 
sociate with  them." 

Ver.  13. — Snares  and  traps.  Perhaps, 
rather,  nets  and  snares.  The  LXX.,  where 
our  translation  has  snare,  has  Traytp,  and 
for  traps  has  incorrectly  oKav^aXa.  The 
snare  or  pach  was  e'^idently  (Amos  iii.  6) 
laid  upon  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  Gesenius'  idea  that  the  mokesh 
which  follows,  there  as  here,  means  the 
stick  of  the  trap,  which  when  displaced  in- 
volved the  bird  in  the  net.  As  the  primary 
Bignitication  of  this  latter  word,  which  is 
akin  to  nC^j!)  a  bow,  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing curved,  it  is  probably  a  noose  or 
springe.  And  the  word  and  its  cognates 
are  used  of  involving,  or  catching,  people  by 
its  use.  Fiirst's  Lexicon  confirms  this 
view,  which  has  been  independently  ar- 
rived at.  Scourges.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
in  the  singular.  It  is  translated  ijXovc, 
nails,  in  the  LXX.,  and  qffendiculum  in  the 


Vulgate.  In  your  sides.  Eather,  on  yont 
sides.  The  words  here  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55.  Moses,  however, 
does  but  use  two  of  the  similes  of  which 
here  we  have  four.  He  has,  moreover,  a 
different  word  (D^3E^)  for  thorns,  and  the 
word  here  translated  thorns  is  there  sub- 
stituted for  scourges ;  •'  thorns  in  your 
sides. "  Joshua  crowds  together  his  similes 
"to  describe  the  shame,  and  trouble,  and 
oppression  which  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  by  joining  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
Canaanites"  (Keil).  The  Lord  your  God. 
Here,  as  elsewnere  in  this  and  many  other 
passages,  we  have  in  the  original,  Jehovah 
your  God.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  sacred  writer  is  calling  the  God  of 
Israel  by  His  own  proper  name,  that  by 
which  He  was  distinguished  from  the  gods 
of  the  nations  round  about. 

Ver.  14. — And  not  one  thing  hath  failed 
thereo£  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
habit  of  repetition  so  common  to  Hebrew 
writers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  thqr 
had  no  italics,  no  stops,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  copiousness  in  their  language,  a 
great  want  generally  of  the  means  possessed 
in  more  modem  languages  of  emphasizing 
their  words.  They,  therefore,  had  recourse 
to  what  is  still  a  favourite  rhetorical  artifice, 
the  practice  of  repetition. 

Ver.  15. — ^All  good  things.  Literally,  all 
the  good  word.  That  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
phecies of  good  had  been  fulfilled.  Joshua 
uses  this  as  an  argument  that  the  evil  also 
will  not  fail  to  follow,  if  Israel  provoke  God 
to  inflict  it.  But  the  memory  of  these 
words,  and  of  the  great  deeds  of  Jehovah, 
faded  quickly  from  their  minds.  And  then, 
like  the  people  of  the  earth  before  the  flood, 
like  the  men  of  Sodom  before  it  waf 
destroyed,  and  like  many  other  people  since, 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prophecies  of 
evil  which  faithful  souls  foresaw  and  fore- 
told. The  warnings  of  the  prophets  are  but 
a  variation  upon  the  predictions  of  Moses  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  14—33,  Deut.  xxviii.  15 — 68, 
xxix.  14 — 28,  and  of  Joshua,  here  addressed 
to  a  generation  who  had  brought  some  of 
the  predicted  evil  upon  themselves,  and 
would  not  see  that  by  refusing  to  listen, 
they  would  bring  upon  themselves  yet  more. 
How  terribly  have  these  predictions  been 
fulfilled  I  First,  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
then  the  disorders  and  annrchy  in  a  territory 
which  the  Jewish  people  inhabited,  but 
which  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  rule ; 
then  the  siege  of  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Titus  with  its  accompanying 
horrors.  Then  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
among  all  the  nations,  the  barbarous  and 
inhuman  persecutions  they  met  with  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  from  priest  and  monarch  alike: 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  tlie  contempt  and 
hatred  which  continued  to  be  felt  lor  them 
among  more  enlightened  nations,  as  evi- 
denced in  Marlowe's  'Jew  of  Mtilla,'  and 
Shakespeare's  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  in  the 
days  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth.  Only  in 
our  own  age  has  a  brighter  day  begun  to 
(lawn  on  them,  and  three  thousand  years  of 
oppression,  relieved  only  by  the  brief  glories 
of  David  and  his  dynasty,  are  beginning  to 
be  compensated  by  a  share  in  the  world's 
rewards   and   honours.     All   evU   things. 


Literally,  all  the  evil  word;  or  thing ;  every 
evil  thing,  that  is,  which  had  been  foretold. 
Ver.  16. — Transgressed.  The  Enghsh  is 
the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
dignities  to  "  pass  over,"  with  the  idea  of 
going  beyond  bounds  which  had  previously 
been  prescribed  in  the  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people.  Other  gods.  See 
ver.  7.  Here  again  we  have  the  usual 
repetition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Ye 
shall  perish  quickly.  A  verbally  accurate 
quotation  of  Deut.  xi.  17.  The  original  if 
even  more  emphatic — with  haste. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1 — 16. — The  last  words  of  the  aged  servant  of  God.  The  influence  gained 
by  a  long  and  successful  life  is  immense.  It  was  so  in  Joshua's  case,  for  it  outlasted 
his  life,  and  continued  as  long  as  any  of  his  former  colleagues  and  companions  in 
arms  were  alive.  It  was  only  when  a  fresh  generation  arose  who  knew  him  not, 
save  by  the  report  of  the  younger  men,  such  as  Othniel,  that  Israel  declined  from 
the  true  path.     Joshua's  last  charge,  therefore,  is  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

I.  How  A   LONG   LIFE   OP   USEFULNESS   MAY   BEST   BE   CLOSED.      When   Joshua   felt 

his  life  drawing  to  an  end,  he  assembled  those  who  had  been  partakers  of  his  toils, 
reminded  them  of  the  great  things  God  had  done  during  his  leadership,  and  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  departing  fi-om  the  course  which  had  been  marked  by  such 
Bignal  and  uninterrupted  success.  So  may  those  who,  by  God's  grace,  have  been 
the  means  of  improvement  or  usefulness  to  others,  parents  to  their  children,  pastors 
to  their  flocks,  men  who  have  won  for  themselves  a  moral  influence  in  the  religious 
or  even  the  social,  philosophical,  or  political  world,  when  they  feel  their  powerg 
failing,  assemble  those  who  have  worked  with  them,  review  the  past,  and  draw  a 
moral  from  it  for  the  future.  The  last  words  of  any  one  we  deeply  respect  have  a 
weight  with  ns  which  no  others  have,  and  live  within  us  when  those  who  uttered 
them  have  long  since  passed  away.  This  is  even  the  case  with  the  last  words  our 
Lord  and  Master  spoke  before  His  crucifixion,  though  in  His  case  they  were  not 
His  last,  for  not  only  did  He  rise  from  the  dead,  but  He  hath  since  spoken  to  us  by 
His  Spirit.  Yet  His  dying  conmiand  concerning  the  bread  and  wine  has  touched 
the  heart  more  than  any  other ;  and  His  last  speech  in  John  xvii.  has  always  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  Christians.  Perhaps  His  followers  have  too  much  shrunk, 
from  Christian  modesty,  from  the  most  powerful  means  of  influence  they  have. 
Forms  of  belief  vary.  The  religious  earnestness  of  our  age  is  replaced  by  a  different 
form  of  religious  earnestness  in  another.  The  new  wine  has  to  be  put  into  new 
bottles.  Thus  exhortations  to  maintain  a  particular  form  of  doctrine  or  organisation 
may  fail  of  their  effect,  or  when  (as  is  very  often  the  case)  they  do  not  fail,  they 
may  be  undesirable.  But  exhortations  to  love,  joy,  peace,  zeal,  energy,  self-restraint, 
indifference  to  the  world,  may  derive  a  vast  additional  force  when  they  are  the 
farewell  words  of  one  whose  life  has  been  a  life-long  struggle  to  practise  them. 

II.  We  must  obey  the  whole  law.  We  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  either  in 
doctrines  or  precepts.  There  is  an  eclecticism  now,  as  there  was  in  the  apostle'a 
day,  which  rejects  particular  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity  as  "  unsuitable  to 
the  times."  We  are  of  course  to  distinguish  between  doctrines  and  development  of 
doctrines,  the  last  being,  perhaps,  the  product  of  a  particular  age,  and  unsuitable  or 
impossible  for  philosophic  or  scientific  reasons  in  another.  So  again,  the /orm  of 
a  precept  {e.g.^  those  touching  almsgiving)  must  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  as 
Christian  principles  are  transforming  society  by  permeating  it.  But  the  spirit  of  a 
precept  is  for  ever  binding.  And,  we  may  observe,  excess  is  as  bad  as  defect. 
It  was  said  of  the  law,  that  men  should  "  add  nought  to  it,'*  as  well  as  "  <linninip>i 
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onght  from  it;"  and  we  know  what  Christ  thought  of  those  who  "tanfht  foi 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  Yet  there  has  been  in  all  ages  a  spiritual 
Pharisaism  which  has  turned  aside  to  the  right,  as  there  has  been  a  Sadduceeism 
which  has  turned  to  the  left.  Every  age  has  had  its  teachers  who  added  to  the 
essentials  of  religion  as  weU  as  those  who  would  explain  them  away.  And  the 
tendency  has  been  to  magnify  these  positive  precepts  of  particular  religious  parties, 
until  it  has  been  held  more  criminal  to  disobey  them  than  to  offend  against  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  their  sake  the  fondamental  law  of  love  has 
been  laid  aside,  and  transgression  against  a  law  Christ  never  imposed  has  been 
visited  with  a  bitterness  and  a  fury  which  He  has  expressly  forbidden.  Whether 
excess  or  defect  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  a  point  which 
must  be  left  undecided.  But  that  grievous  evils  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  general 
and  the  souls  of  individuals  have  arisen  from  the  practice  anaong  Christians  of 
insisting  upon  what  Christ  has  never  enjoined  cannot  be  denied.  Let  it  be  our 
case,  then,  to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Christ,  neither  to  turn  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  but  to  keep  all,  and  no  more  than  all,  that  He  has  commanded.  For  "Hie 
commandments  are  not  grievous."  His  "  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is  light.'* 
There  is  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  keep  it  to  the  very  letter. 

III.  We  are  expressly  exhoetfd  to  avoid  compliance  with  the  world. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  precept  now  than  ever.  Once  there  was  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  rehgious  and  the  worldly  man.  Now  Christianity  has  so  far 
externally  leavened  society  that  the  conflict  has  been  forced  inward.  Decency  and 
propriety  of  behaviour  is  everywhere  enforced  where  education  has  penetrated. 
Cursing  and  swearing  are  banished  at  least  from  general  society,  and  open  profane- 
nees  is  seldom  met  with.  Yet  the  conflict  must  be  continued,  and  continued  within. 
St.  Paul's  advice  in  1  Cor.  v.  10  must  be  kept.  A  Christian  must  go  into  society 
and  mix  with  the  people  he  finds  there,  though  he  must  not  choose  them  for  his 
intimates.  But  he  must  be  more  on  the  watch  than  ever  to  detect  the  tone  of 
his  associates  when  it  jars  with  the  gospel  precepts.  Still,  as  ever,  there  are^  false 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  set  up,  false  doctrines  of  honour  and  morahty  incul- 
cated, principles  laid  down  which  Christ  would  have  abhorred,  conduct  tolerated 
which  He  would  have  emphatically  condemned.  The  worship  of  rank  and  fashion 
and  wealth ;  the  poHte  depreciation  of  aU  enthusiasm ;  the  utter  failure  to  recognise 
the  glory  of  self-sacrifice,  except  it  be  for  tangible  rewards,  such  as  glory  among 
men ;  the  absence  of  all  reverence ;  the  veUed  (or  it  may  be  wnveiled)  selfishness  of 
ft  life  of  indolence  and  ease,  the  cynical  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  even  the 
existence  of  others,  except  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  pleasiures  of  our  own — these 
are  habits  of  mind  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  must  not  be 
tolerated,  they  must  be  steadily  and  openly  resisted  by  the  Christian.  And  yet,  so 
insidious  are  they,  that  they  frequently  creep  into  the  souls  of  those  who  imagine 
themselves  to  be  uncormpted  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  They  have  made  mention  of 
the  names  "of  these  gods  of  the  nations  around  them,"  have  "served"  them  and 
"  bowed  down**  to  them  without  knowing  it,  though  they  could  have  known  it,  had 
they  been  on  the  watch.  And  then  they  become  "  snares  and  traps,"  "  scourges  in 
their  sides  and  thorns  in  their  eyes" — the  causes,  that  is,  of  manifold  cares  and 
troubles  and  annoyances  which  to  the  Christian  are  unknown.  And  if  unrepented 
of,  they  poison  the  Christian  life  at  its  source,  till  the  once  believer  "perishes  from 
off  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  his  God  has  given  him." 

IV.  The  importance  of  Christian  marriage.  "Neither  shall  ye  make  mar- 
riages with  them,"  says  the  sacred  writer;  and  the  precept  has  been  continually 
repeated.  It  is  surprising  how  little  the  New  Testament  says  on  this  important 
point  of  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life.  It  would  seem  as  though  Christ  and 
His  apostles  thought  it  so  obvious  that  it  were  superfluous  to  speak  of  it.  "Only  in 
the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  89)  is  the  only  precept  given  on  this  important  point,  unless 
2  Cor.  vi.  14  be  held  indirectly  to  include  it.  But  the  Old  Testament,  which  is, 
equally  with  the  New,  a  guide  of  life,  is  fiill  of  such  cautions,  from  Isaac,  Esau,  and 
Jacob  downwarda.  Moses  perpetually  warns  the  children  of  Israel  against  contract- 
ing such  alliances  with  the  idolatrous  Cauaanites.    Ahab  is  a  standing  warning  of 
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their  danger,  and  the  taint  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  throngh  the  wea&nesi 
of  the  otherwise  pious  Jehoshaphat,  and  ended  in  the  ferocious  treachery  of 
Athahah.  What  Nehemiah  thought  of  it  in  the  reviving  fortunes  of  Israel  after 
the  captivity  may  be  read  in  his  own  words  (ch.  xiii.).  There  is  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  gathering  from  Scripture  a  condemnation  of  marriage  between  those 
wlio  aie  not  of  one  mind  on  the  most  essential  point  of  all,  that  of  religion.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Chm'ch  has  forbidden  mixed  marriages,  and  vnsely.  It  were  well 
if  Chiu-ches  of  theKeformed  faith  were  as  outspoken  in  their  condemnation  of  them. 
Yet  un^vise  as  are  unions  between  those  who  diff'er  in  religious  views,  they  are  far 
worse  when  contracted  between  Christians  and  unbelievers,  between  those  who  are 
"conformed  to  this  world"  and  those  who  hope  to  be  "  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  their  mind "  into  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  but  one  result  to 
•  Buch  unions.  They  must  ever  be  "  snares  and  traps,"  "  scourges  in  the  side  and 
thorns  in  the  eyes"  of  those  who  contract  them,  even  though  the  end  be  not  the 
destruction  fi'om  out  of  the  "  good  land  which  God  has  given."  Those  whom  "  God 
hath  joined  together"  ought  not  to  be  "put  asunder  "  by  a  discordance  of  opinions 
on  ail  the  main  duties  and  objects  of  life.  No  temptations  of  beauty,  of  wealth  or 
prospects,  or  even  of  personal  preference,  can  outweigh  the  misery  and  danger  of  a 
condition  like  this,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  results  are  not  confined 
to  those  who  are  parties  to  such  marriages,  but  that  those  whom  God  has  sent  into 
(he  world  to  be  heirs  of  eternity  will  be  considered  by  one,  perhaps  eventually  by 
both  their  parents,  as  the  creatures  of  a  world  that  is  passing  away.  The  words 
"  only  in  the  Lord,"  though  spoken  but  once,  and  then  incidentally,  ought  never- 
theless to  be  well  pondered.  They  constitute  the  only  ground  upon  which  a  Chris- 
tian can  enter  into  the  most  sacred  and  enduring  of  hmnan  ties;  the  only  one  thai 
can  ensiu*e  a  blessing  ;  the  only  one  possible  to  those  who  are  pledged  to  order  all 
their  actions  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 


HOMILIES  BY  VAKIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  6 — 8. — Cleaving  unto  the  Lord.  T.  The  duty.  (1)  Personal  devotion. 
Ood  seeks  the  devotion  of  our  hearts.  It  is  inward  and  spiritual,  and  not  merely 
a  fact  of  visible  conduct.  It  implies  drawing  near  to  God  in  prayer,  walking  with 
God,  deliglitiijg  in  Him,  seeking  to  be  like  Him,  aiming  at  pleasing  Ilim.  (2) 
Active  obedience.  Joshua  exhorts  the  people  to  "  be  very  courageous,"  '*  to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  wiitten  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses."  Devotion  of  heart 
is  a  mockery  unless  it  leads  to  obedience  in  conduct.  We  must  cleave  to  God  in 
action  as  well  as  in  feeling.  (3)  Purity.  The  people  are  exliorted  to  avoid  the  con- 
tamination of  heathen  society  and  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Anything  that  takes  the 
place  of  God  in  our  heart  is  an  idol.  All  sinful  pleasures  and  worldly  interests  that 
are  not  consistent  vcith  pure  devotion  to  God  separate  us  from  Him  and  vitiate  our 
service.  God  cannot  accept  our  sacrifices  while  we  approach  Hirn  with  sinful 
affections  (Isa.  i.  13). 

II.  The  danger.  Joshua  saw  that  there  was  a  danger  that  the  people  slionld 
cease  to  "  cleave  tmto  the  Lord."  This  arose  ii-om  various  causes  :  (1)  Prosperity, 
It  was  now  "  a  long  time  after  that  the  Lord  had  given  rest  unto  Israel."  In  times 
of  prosperity  we  are  often  off  oiu-  guard,  and  become  indolent,  and  hence  are  in 
danger.  (2)  Bad  example.  The  Canaanites  who  remained  in  the  land  would  lie  a 
source  of  temptation  to  idolatry  and  immorahty.  We  need  to  be  especially  careful 
if  we  are  siurounded  by  those  who  live  worldly  and  unholy  Hves.  The  influence  of 
an  ever-present  example  is  insidious  and  powerful.  (3)  The  inherent  difficulty  of 
duty.  The  people  were  exliorted  not  to  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
The  patij  of  duty  is  narrow  (Matt.  vii.  13,  14).  There  are  many  wrong  ways,  but 
only  one  right  way.  (4)  The  loss  of  an  old  leader.  Joshua  was  about  to  die.  He 
feared  for  the  people  after  his  guiding  hand  was  removed.  When  trusted  leaders 
»re  called  away  the  Church  is  thrown  back  on  the  individual  responsibility  of  it! 
members  to  preserve  its  fidelity. 
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III.  The  motives  for  overcoming  the  danger  and  fulfilling  the  duty. 
The  great  source  of  devotion  is  love  to  God.  Joshua  saj-s,  "  Take  good  heed,  there- 
fore, uDto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God."  We  cannot  cleave  to  the 
Lord  out  of  a  mere  sense  of  duty.  "We  must  feel  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Hia 
love  to  ufl,  rousing  our  love  to  Him  (Hosea  xi.  4).  This  influence  will  be  realised 
as  we  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  past.  Joshua  appeals  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  people  and  their  memory  of  God's  great  goodness  and  powerful  help. 
We  have  not  only  the  providential  grace  of  God  to  reflect  upon,  but  also  the  wonder- 
ful love  He  has  revealed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  14).  If  we  have  been 
»t  all  faithful  in  the  past,  the  thought  of  this  fact  should  stimulate  us  to  maintam 
our  fidelity.  Joshua  says,  "  Cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God  as  ye  have  done  unto 
this  day."  Past  devotion  is  no  security  ageinst  future  unfaithfulness.  But  it  is  a 
motive  to  fidelity,  because,  failing  this,  the  firuits  of  the  labour  and  sacrifice  of  the* 
past  will  be  lost ;  because  the  habits  of  the  past  will  make  it  easier  to  be  true  in  the 
future — the  gi'eater  difficulties  being  overcome,  it  would  be  foolish  to  yield  before 
the  lesser ;  and  because  the  experience  of  the  blessings  which  accompany  fidelity 
should  make  us  see  that  our  joy  and  peace  are  in  "  cleaving  unto  the  Lord." — 
W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  10. — Victory  assured  through  the  help  of  God.  I.  Victory  is  assured. 
(1)  The  people  of  God  are  few  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the  host  of  their 
enemies.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Jews.  It  is  so  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Church  with  the  great  godless  and  heathen  world.  It  is  true  of  our  own  spiritual 
resources  and  the  dangers  which  beset  our  inner  life.  The  comparison  is  as  one  to 
a  thousand.  (2)  It  is  a  Divine  law  that  success  shall  not  turn  on  questions  of 
numbers  and  visible  strength.  God  is  not  always  "  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.'* 
Even  in  material  warfare  there  are  possible  "accidents"  and  "mistakes"  which 
vitiate  arguments  drawn  from  statistics.  In  spiritual  warfare  visible  superiority 
counts  for  very  little.  Paul  the  tent-maker  was  stronger  than  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  monk  Luther  was  victorious  over  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Eoman  hierarchy. 
Nothing  could  have  looked  feebler  than  Christianity  when  it  appeared  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  in  three  centuries  it  conquered  the  Boman  Empire,  and  it 
is  now  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  Ufe  of  the  foremost  races  of  mankind.  (3) 
God  assures  victory  to  His  people.  The  victory  is  not  only  possible  in  spite  of 
apparent  weakness ;  it  is  certain.  It  is  promised  by  God.  Anticipations  are  con- 
stantly seen,  as  in  the  successes  of  Israel,  the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  the  victory 
of  the  Christian  over  his  old  sins,  &c.  Therefore  let  us  see  that  we  are  on  the  side 
of  right  and  truth  and  God,  and  then  let  us  be  trustful  and  hopeful. 

II.  The  secret  of  victory  is  the  help  of  God.  Israel  must  be  brave  and 
faithful,  and  must  labour  and  fight.  Yet  victory  is  not  secured  by  these  means 
alone.  Joshua  points  to  the  true  ground  of  assurance  :  "  The  Lord  your  God,  He  it 
is  that  fighteth  for  you."  How  does  God  fight  for  us  ?  (1)  He  fights  for  us  in  His 
providence,  (a)  God  so  overrules  events  that  they  shall  minister  to  the  victory  of 
His  people ;  His  complete  government  of  all  things  renders  it  certain  that  no 
calamities  or  temptations  can  fall  upon  His  people  against  His  will,  and  He  can 
regulate  and  temper  those  that  He  permits.  (6)  God  guides  the  thoughts  and  inner 
hves  of  men.  Pharaoh  the  oppressor  and  Nebuchadnezzar  were  led  by  God  to  do 
His  will,  though  unconsciously.  Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  God's  will  cannot 
shake  off  this  unseen  oontrol.  (2)  God  fights  for  us  by  inspiring  us  with  strength 
to  fight,  (a)  Tie  leads  the  mind  to  those  thoughts  which  help  us  to  resist  evil  and 
advocate  truth  and  right  with  enthusiasm,  (b)  IIo  is  the  source  of  direct  spiritual 
influences  which  strengthen  the  will  in  the  determination  to  brave  all  for  the  right. 
— W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  11.— Love  to  God.  We  are  called  to  love  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  wt 
Si'^charge  our  duty  to  our  neighbour;  we  have  a  dislincl  duty  to  God  (Mai.  i.  6). 
Thi«  duty  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  most  scrupulous  devotion  to  external  service  alonei 
God  olauus  the  aHection  of  our  hearts. 
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L  The  nature  op  love  to  God.  (1)  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  genuine  love* 
(a)  It  is  personal.  We  love  God  in  loving  goodness  and  all  things  Godlike;  but 
the  perfect  love  of  God  implies  a  personal  relation  between  onr  sold  and  His.  We 
love  Him  as  our  Father.  (6)  It  is  seen  in  the  dehght  we  have  in  God,  the  attraction 
He  is  to  us,  our  desire  to  be  in  His  presence,  and  the  greater  brightness  of  our 
lives  as  we  grow  nearer  to  Him.  True  love  finds  its  greatest  joy  in  loving.  The 
love  which  is  merely  benevolent,  which  wishes  well  without  feehng  deUght,  is  cold 
and  faint,  (c)  Itis  proved  by  sacrifice.  Love  sacrifices  itself  to  death,  and  prefers 
the  person  loved  to  its  own  joy.  So  our  love  to  God  must  lead  to  self-devotion  and 
willingness  to  suffer  loss  for  His  sake.  (2)  It  has  special  features  of  its  otun. 
There  are  differeut  kinds  of  love,  determined  by  the  different  relations  of  men,  as 
h'iends,  brothers,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives.  Our  relation  to  God 
is  unlike  any  other  relation,  and  the  love  which  flows  from  this  must  have  a 
pecuUar  character.  God  stands  to  us  in  the  ideal  of  aU  relations,  as  the  friend,  the 
father,  the  husband  of  His  people,  and  our  love  to  God  should  be  the  perfection 
and  ideal  of  all  love.  Still  God  needs  no  help  firom  us ;  therefore  the  element  of 
pity  which  characterises  the  love  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  does  not  belong  to  this 
love.  God  is  unseen  and  spiritual ;  therefore  our  love  to  Him  does  not  naturally 
take  the  form  of  sensuous  rapture,  but  rather  that  of  calm  and  rational  devotion. 
God  is  infinitely  above  us;  therefore  our  love  to  Him  must  be  inspired  with 
reverence  and  humility.  In  its  perfection  it  must  become  an  all-absorbing  devotion. 
Yet  even  then  it  will  be  characterised  by  strength  and  depth  rather  than  by 
passion  and  visible  emotion. 

II.  The  sources  of  love  to  God.  We  are  to  "  take  good  heed** — an  admonition 
which  impUes  that  it  rests  with  us  to  cultivate  our  own  love  to  God.  (1)  Consider, 
the  grounds  we  have  for  loving  God :  {a)  In  His  love  to  us,  seeing  that  He  has 
loved  us  before  seeking  for  our  love,  and  has  proved  His  love  by  His  goodness  in 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  (b)  in  His  nature.  He  attracts  by  the 
*'  beauty  of  holiness ;  "  He  is  love  ;  the  more  we  know  of  God  the  more  do  we  see 
of  His  goodness.  (2)  Bealise  the  presence  of  God.  Love  is  strengthened  by  com- 
munion. Contemplation  of  God  with  faith  in  His  personal  presence  will  draw  the 
soul  near  to  Him,  and  deepen  the  feeling  of  affection  to  Him  as  a  real  being — "  our 
Father  " — and  not  as  the  mere  abstraction  of  perfect  attributes  which  is  aU  that  the 
name  of  God  suggests  to  some  men.  (3)  Live  in  His  spirit.  As  we  love  what  God 
loves,  as  we  grow  like  Him,  as  we  approach  Him  in  sympathy,  we  shall  learn  to 
love  God. 

III.  The  effects  of  love  to  God.  (1)  Obedience.  We  shall  desire  to  serve 
and  please  Him,  and  shall  do  this  more  heartily  than  from  fear,  self-interest,  or  a 
cold  conviction  of  duty  (Rom.  xiii.  10).  (2)  Likeness  to  God.  Love  naturally 
assimilates  by  the  influence  of  {a)  admiration  and  (b)  sympathy.  (8)  Love  to  man. 
This  is  a  direct  fruit  of  love  to  God,  because  (a)  it  pleases  Him,  (6)  it  is  Godlike, 
(c)  love  to  God  must  flow  out  in  all  forms  of  unselfishness  and  benevolence 
(1  John  iv,  20).  (4)  The  highest  blessedness.  Heaven  consists  in  the  enjoyment 
of  God  through  love.  He  secures,  on  earth,  peace  and  satisfaction  to  the  deepest 
yearnings  of  the  soul. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  11. — A  needed  caution,  Wliilst  the  words  of  the  youthful  sometimes  claim 
our  attention,  none  can  forbear  to  give  earnest  heed  to  the  advice  of  him  whose 
head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  many  winters.  Respect  is  due  to  the  aged, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  lessons  taught  them  by  a  long  and  varied  experience 
drop  from  their  venerable  Hps.  Let  us  bend  our  ears  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
Joshua,  "  old  and  stricken  in  age.''  The  period  at  which  it  was  delivered  was  one 
of  pecuhar  interest.  The  honoured  leader  of  the  Israehtes  felt  the  time  to  be 
drawing  near  when  he  must  pass  away  from  the  people  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
father  does  his  children.  Knovnng  how  soon  they  would  be  deprived  of  his 
presence  and  control,  he  assembled  the  people,  as  Moses  had  previously  done,  and 
like  Samuel  and  David  afterwards,  and  addressed  them  in  words  of  solemn  ex- 
hortation, which  may  be  summarised  in  the  language  of  the  text,  **  Take  good 
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heed/*  &c.  The  purpope  of  most  addresses  is  to  strike  a  note  of  warning,  to  put 
men  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  some  danger.  Our  sleepy  senses  get  so  steeped 
in  forgetfulness  that  there  is  constant  need  of  the  pealing  alarm,  "Take  heed  1  " 

I.  The  importance  of  the  caution.  (1)  It  directs  attention  to  the  centre  cmd 
substance  of  religion.  Our  Sa\dour  endorsed  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  " 
as  **the  first  and  great  commandment."  His  condemnation  of  the  Jews  was  ex- 
pressed, •'  I  know  you  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you."  The  first  sin 
consisted  in  a  turning  away  from  God  in  consequence  of  the  tempter's  insinuation 
that  want  of  love  was  the  motive  of  the  seemingly  harsh  prohibition.  Hence  the 
incarnation  and  crucifixion  were  the  stupendous  exhibition  of  Divine  love  intended 
to  regain  the  love  of  man.  Affection  alone  can  secure  ready  and  earnest  and  con- 
stant obedience.  *'  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life."  Love  becomes  "  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law."  It  is  the  mainspring  of  a  godly 
life,  the  fountain  whence  flow  streams  of  holy  activity.  Striking  is  it  to  observe 
how  love  is  demanded  and  insisted  on  even  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  law- 
giver knew  that  the  sternest  threats  and  severest  penalties  could  not  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  unless  love  were  enthroned  in  the 
heart  as  the  ruling  passion  of  the  life.  All  the  attributes  of  God  require  corre- 
sponding recognition  on  the  part  of  His  creatures;  and  love  as  His  chief,  all- 
•mbracing  excellence  challenges  our  love  in  response,  and  we  are  guilty  if  we 
withhold  it.  (2)  It  is  highly  necessary  on  account  ofman*8  nature  a/nd  surrotmd' 
ings.  He  is  engrossed  by  the  senses  and  their  gratifications,  and  is  averse  to  what 
is  spiritual.  To  worship  God  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind,  an  abstraction  from 
things  carnal.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature  was  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
the  Israelites.  Even  though  they  had  seen  the  cloud,  the  fire,  the  Shechinah,  they 
wanted  to  set  up  idols,  visible  images  ever  present.  And  as  many  of  the  miraculous 
elements  had  disappeared,  there  was  the  greater  tendency  to  forgetfulness  of 
Jehovah.  To-day  men  urge,  **  How  can  we  love  a  Being  whom  we  have  never 
seen  ?  "  His  laws  appear  in  many  instances  stringent,  and  to  obey  is  painful. 
Evidences  of  thoughtful,  loving  design  seem  rebutted  by  contrary  appearances  of 
disharmony  and  wrath.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  to  hush  the  voice  of 
passion,  and  to  hear  the  "  still  small  voice  '*  that  betokens  the  presence  of  God. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  our  surroundings.  If  Israel  had  been  alone  upon  the 
earth,  it  might  have  maintained  intact  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  But,  encircled 
by  idolatrous  tribes  and  abominable  practices,  there  was  constant  liability  to  mix 
with  the  evil  and  catch  its  infection  (see  vers.  7,  8).  Our  position  is  strictly 
analogous.  We  are  *'  in  the  world,"  and  daily  brought  into  contact  with  those  who 
make  self  their  aim  and  treat  pure  religion  with  contempt.  Easily  may  the  con- 
tagion spread.  The  smoke  of  the  city  obscures  the  heavens,  and  amidst  its  din  the 
tones  of  the  angels  fall  but  faintly  on  the  ear.  If  this  applies  to  believers  who 
know  and  serve  God,  how  mighty  the  barriers  that  interpose  between  Him  and  His 
"prodigal"  sons  I  Wliat  dire  need  of  sounding  aloud  the  caution  that  they  may 
speedily  "come  to  themselves,"  and  return  to  their  Father  I  (3)  History  confirms 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  caution,  Joshua  well  knew  how  frequently  the 
Israelites  had  already  become  estranged  from  God.  Many  were  the  mementos  of 
rebellion  left  in  the  wilderness,  many  the  stones  which  bore  the  traces  of  their 
stumbling.  Thus  reasoning  had  its  conclusions  verified  by  experience.  And  which 
of  us  has  not  memorials  of  folly  ?  If  a  pillar  marked  each  scene  where  was  dis- 
played absence  of  regard  for  our  Maker,  how  thronged  with  such  tokens  would  be 
the  route  by  which  we  have  travelled.  Call  up  the  remembrance  of  the  acts  of 
childhood  and  youth  and  manhood.  Each  sin  was  a  step  upon  the  path  of  enmity 
against  God,  for  it  evinced  a  liking  for  that  which  is  displeasing  to  Him.  His 
mercy  checked  us  from  utter  aberration.  The  warning  of  Joshua  was  proved 
necessary  by  the  actual  event.  Standing  on  the  mountain-top,  he  thence  sur- 
veyed both  the  past  and  the  future.  In  spite  of  the  special  covenant  recorded  in 
the  following  chapter,  the  Israelites  ceased  to  love  the  Lord,  and  lapsed  into 
idolatry  and  licentiousness.  Would  that  no  similar  case  could  be  pointed  to 
amongst  those  who  have  been  professing  Christians  I     Of  how  many  may  it  be  said. 
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"Ye  did  run  well"?  Let  history  shed  its  beacon-h<?ht  athwart  the  waves,  remind- 
mg  us  of  the  rocks,  aud  bidding  us  remain  in  the  cahn  open  sea  of  the  love  of  God. 
(4)  Consider  the  risk  incurred  in  Tieglectliig  the  advice  of  the  text.  Folly  is  in 
proportion  to  the  hazard  which  neglect  involves.  Scripture  wisely  employs  every 
legitimate  motive  to  urge  men  to  adopt  its  plans.  Threats  are  mentioned  as  well 
as  promises,  and  punisliments  as  well  as  rewards.  Joshua  declared  that  the 
spm-uiug  of  his  counsel  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  God's  aid  in  battle 
(ver.  18),  and  in  their  visitation  with  all  manner  of  evil  until  destruction  ensued 
(vers.  16,  16).  Who  shall  estimate  the  peril  of  encountering  the  wrath  of  God  ? 
Even  with  His  smile  resting  upon  us  the  trials  of  life  are  hard  to  bear,  but  what  if 
we  have  departed  from  Hira  and  trials  partake  of  the  nature  of  judgments  ?  True, 
beUevers  are  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God."  Nevertheless,  declension  may  cause 
the  serious  inquiry  whether  we  have  been  reaUy  classed  with  believers.  Hence  the 
byi)0thetical  statements  and  warnings  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  not  wise  to  swim  on  the 
verge  of  a  whirlpool.  Nor  need  we  try  how  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cUff  we  can 
walk,  h^st  we  fall  and'  there  be  no  overhanging  bough  of  Providence  to  arrest  our 
awful  descent. 

II.  Practical  methods  of  cultivating  the  holy  affection  enjoined.  A 
preliminary  objection  may  be  raised  respecting  the  inoperativeness  of  a  command 
relating  to  the  affections.  Give  an  order  with  regard  to  the  physical  powers  and  it 
can  be  obeyed  ;  the  intellect  will  answer  a  call ;  but  love  is  a  spontaneous  product, 
of  internal  not  external  origin,  and  cannot  rise  at  will.  Such  an  objection  over- 
looks the  fact  that  affection  can  be  influenced,  if  not  absolutely  forced,  by  fixing  its 
attention  upon  an  object,  by  noting  the  qualities  in  it  deserving  of  esteem  and 
regard.  Point  one  man  to  another  whom  he  sees  casually,  and  no  emotion  is 
excited.  But  describe  the  man,  picture  him  as  a  loving  friend,  generous,  noble,  and 
true,  and  there  will  be  created  a  desire  to  know  more  of  him,  and  acquaintance  will 
ripen  curiosity  into  love.  Accordingly  we  recommend  (1)  Frequent  meditation 
upon  the  character  of  God.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  every  perfection.  He  is 
life,  light,  and  love.  If,  when  we  observe  traits  of  goodness  in  our  fellow-creatures, 
our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  loving  sympathy,  what  must  be  the  fervency  of 
affection  produced  by  contemplating  the  fount  of  goodness  as  it  resides  in  the 
Almighty.  In  men  it  is  but  a  shallow  stream,  often  dry  when  most  we  need  it, 
subject  to  widest  fluctuations  and  to  all  changes  of  temperature,  but  in  God  it  is  an 
exliaustless  perennial  flood  of  all-powerful  holiness  and  benevolence.  We  cannot 
let  our  minus  dweU  too  much  on  the  measureless  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Let  us 
stand  upon  the  mount  with  Moses  while  God  passes  by,  revealing  His  glory  in  His 
excellent  name.  To  shut  out  the  world  for  a  season,  and  ascend  in  contemplation 
to  the  glorious  temple,  "  where  dwells  eternal  love,"  will  be  Uke  exchanging  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  city  for  the  pure,  bracing,  inspiring  Alpine  mountains. 
We  shall  return  strengthened  for  work  and  warfare,  less  enchanted  by  the  world's 
allurements.  And  yet  does  the  Almighty  seem  far  removed  from  our  ken,  and  do 
we  need  an  assurance  that  He  is  one  whom  doubting  finite  minds  can  think  of  with 
dehght  ?  He  has  provided  us  with  a  clear  portrait  of  Himself,  His  only-begotten 
son,  '*  the  brightness  of  His  glory,"  the  lustre  of  Deity  shaded,  that  our  weak  eyes 
may  gaze  uninjured,  living  amongst  men,  and  displaying  all  the  qualities  that  can 
command  our  highest,  deepest  reverence  and  love.  (2)  A  constant  passing  in 
review  of  favours  bestowed.  Joshua  reminded  the  people  that  every  promise  had 
been  fulfilled  (vers.  14,  15).  The  Lord  had  vanquished  the  enemy  (ver.  3),  the  land 
was  partitioned,  each  tribe  was  enjoying  its  inheritance.  If  they  adhered  to  God, 
memory  would  be  prophetic.  Surely  gi-atitude  would  constrain  them  to  yield 
loving  service  unto  Him  who  had  done  and  would  do  great  things  for  them.  And 
each  has  but  to  survey  his  present  position,  to  let  the  eye  hght  on  many  a  proof  of 
love  Divine.  Temporal  prosperity,  true-hearted  friends,  the  dehghts  of  honest 
labour  and  rest,  health  and  strength,  knowledge  and  taste,  for  some  of  these  or  a 
hundred  other  blessings  has  every  one  to  thank  the  author  of  **  every  good  and 
perfect  gift."  Be  it  noted  that  mercies  augment  love,  since  they  teach  us  plainly 
the  goodness  of  the  Giver.     They  are  to  us  the  revelation  of  His  character,  and  it 
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mtiBt  needs  be  that  when  we  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  Him,  made 
personally  the  recipients  of  His  boimty,  then  we  imderstand  Him  better,  appreciate 
more  the  warmth  of  heavenly  rays  than  when  we  hear  the  testimony  of  others,  or 
behold  the  sunlight  flashing  upon  them  from  the  throne  of  God.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  God,  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  for- 
giving God,  who  by  His  spirit  hath  quickened  us  from  the  death  of  sin,  and  is 
litting  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  immediate  presence  ?  And  when  we  call  to 
ruind  TTia  providential  care  exercised  over  us,  and  the  seasons  in  which  He  pre- 
vented the  billows  from  overwhelming  us  in  despair,  and  the  fires  of  temptation 
from  scorching  us,  what  joy  must  it  be  to  comply  with  the  precepts  of  the  text,  to 
"arise  and  seek  Him  whom  the  soul  loveth."  (3)  Watchfulness  against  sin.  The 
*•  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  "  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  fights  both  for 
good  and  for  eviL  The  tendency  of  sin  is  to  blmd  the  judgment,  pervert  the 
imagination,  and  to  deaden  spiritual  emotion.  If  it  were  one  and  uniform  we 
should  know  how  to  attack  it,  but  it  is  insidious  and  wraps  itself  in  disguises,  and 
encroaches  on  every  side,  hence  we  must  be  ready  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Joshua 
cautioned  the  IsraeUtes  against  mingling  with  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  land 
(vers.  12,  18).  This  is  an  entanglement  to  many  a  youthful  Christian.  First,  on 
speaking  terms,  then  follows  familiarity,  and  lastly,  participation  in  the  very  prac- 
tices condemned.  Not  all  at  once  did  he  rush  into  flagrant  transgression,  but 
gradually  walked  into  the  snare,  until  the  love  of  God  was  stifled  in  his  breast. 
Bodily  sight  depends  on  the  state  of  the  health,  and  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  dimmed 
through  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  lusts.  A  traitor  is  admitted  into  the  camp,  and 
the  true  friend  is  ousted  from  his  seat  of  honour.  Guard,  then,  against  sin ;  say 
not,  "  it  ia  a  little  one  ;  '*  cherish  not  a  viper  in  your  bosom,  it  will  mar  your  peace, 
pollute  your  dwelling,  and  leave  a  sting  which  no  paUiative  shall  be  able  to  soothe. 
But  if  you  are  now  repenting  of  sin,  be  assiured  of  God's  willingness  to  pardon, 
"beheve  in  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead;  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification."  Then  say,  "  I  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  me." — A. 

Joshua  before  his  death  twice  calls  together  the  people  of  Israel  to  urge  on  them 
one  exhortation  of  supreme  importance.  On  the  first  occasion  he  reminds  Israel  of 
its  great  mission,  which  is  to  be  a  holy  nation,  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  for  all 
mankind,  separated  by  this  its  high  calling  from  all  association  with  the  pagan 
nations  around,  and  bound  to  abstain  from  aU  contact  with  idolatry.  Let  us  notice 
the  command  and  its  sanction.  (1)  '*  The  Lord  hath  driven  out  from  before  you 
great  nations  and  strong ;  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  before  you  unto  this 
day."  **  Take  good  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your 
God ;  lest  ye  in  any  wise  go  back  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  these  nations 
that  remain  among  you  and  make  marriages  with  them  (vers.  9 — 12).  Israel  is 
thoroughly  to  understand  that  it  has  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  to  lead  the  same  unholy  life  as  those  whom  it  had  expelled.  There  is  a 
priesthood  to  be  exercised.  This  priesthood  implies  separation  from  the  ungodly 
and  from  idolators.  This  separation,  however,  is  to  be  for  a  time  only,  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  finally  to  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8). 
Israel  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This 
separation  is  not  merely  external,  it  is  moral,  for  it  is  only  reaUsed  by  a  life  of 
hoUness.  Such  is  still  the  high  calling  of  the  people  of  God.  They  are  to  be 
priests  of  the  most  High,  separated  from  the  world  by  the  elevation  of  their  life  and 
experience,  even  more  than  by  privilege  of  position.  The  elect  are  a  priesthood. 
Their  election  does  not  terminate  in  their  own  advantage,  but  seeks  through  them 
the  good  of  the  whole  race,  for  which  they  are  to  prepare  the  way  of  salvation. 
Under  the  new  dispensation,  the  people  of  God  are  no  longer  divided  by  material 
boundaries  from  the  world.  There  is,  therefore,  all  the  greater  necessity  that  the 
line  of  spiritual  separation  be  bright,  strong,  and  distinct.  (2)  The  command* 
ment  is  enforced  by  a  solemn  sanction.  •*  If  ye  go  in  unto  these  nations  and  they  to 
jon,  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  any  of  thes* 
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nations  from  before  yon ;  bnt  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps  unto  yon,  and  scourgei 
in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  from  off  tliis  good  land  which 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you"  (vers.  12, 13).  The  punishment  threatened  has 
this  notable  characteristic — that  it  is  to  come  by  means  of  those  very  nations  with 
whom  Israel  shall  have  entered  into  unholy  alliance.  These  shall  be  made,  in  the 
hand  of  God,  the  scourge  and  the  goad  to  His  rebellious  people,  just  as  Israel  had 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sword  of  Divine  justice  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
Canaanites.  So  is  fulfilled  the  great  moral  law  that  sin  brings  its  own  punishment. 
•'  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  Every  time  that  Israel  entered 
into  compact  with  the  heathen  nations  it  fell  under  the  hand  of  the  heathen.  So 
whenever  the  Church  allies  itself  with  the  world,  the  world  entangles,  corrupts,  and 
destroys  its  hfe,  though,  it  may  be,  stealthily  and  without  violence.  "  Strangers 
have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not"  (Hosea  vii.  9),  The  worldli- 
Bess  of  the  Ghm*ch  silently  saps  its  spiritual  power. — E.  db  P. 

Ver.  15. — Threats  as  true  as  promises.  There  are  those  who  3eny  God's  threats 
of  punishment  the  same  validity  which  they  ascribe  to  His  promises  of  blessing. 
Joshua  here  ascribes  equal  certainty  to  both. 

I.  God  must  be  true  to  His  threats.  God  desires  to  bless,  and  He  can  only 
punish  reluctantly,  since  His  nature  is  love.  Hence  it  might  appear  that  He  would 
not  be  so  true  to  His  threats  as  to  His  promises.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  note : — 
(1)  To  threaten  without  intending  to  execute  would  be  deceitful ;  God  is  true  and 
must  be  faithful  to  His  word.  (2)  It  would  be  cruel ;  a  merciful  God  would  not 
terrify  us  with  groundless  alarms.  (3)  It  would  be  ineffectual ;  the  emptiness  of 
the  threat  would  be  ultimately  discovered,  and  then  the  delusion  would  cease  to  be 
ft  terror  and  become  a  mockery.  (4)  Punishment  is  ordained  not  to  satisfj 
vengeance,  but  to  establish  justice  and  to  vindicate  and  restore  righteousness.  It  is 
a  good  sent  for  good  ends,  and  to  refr'ain  fr'om  it  would  be  a  mark  of  weakness, 
not  of  mercy. 

II.  The  apparent  uncertainty  of  God's  threats  admits  or  explanation. 
(1)  They  are  conditional.  The  punishment  does  not  always  come  because  the 
conditions  of  the  threat  are  altered.  Repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  are  conditions 
on  which  God  exercises  mercy  and  refrains  from  executing  His  threat.  The  turning 
from  evil  is  declared  to  be  an  alteration  of  circumstances  which  makes  the  threat  no 
longer  to  apply  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  19).  The  force  of  gravitation  is  not  suspended  when 
we  arrest  the  motion  of  a  faUing  body.  The  law  is  not  frustrated  by  the  counter- 
action of  the  gospel.  (2)  Threats  are  often  misunderstood.  The  Church  has 
added  monstrous  physical  horrors  to  the  threats  of  the  Bible,  against  which  men 
revolt.  It  is  not  our  intei-pretation  of  the  threat,  but  God's  meaning,  that  will  be 
fulfilled.  (3)  Threats  apply  to  the  future ;  because  God  is  long-suffering,  men 
refuse  to  believe  that  He  is  just.  The  delay  of  punishment  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
believing in  the  reality  of  it.  (4)  Threats  are  unpleasant ;  many  persons  will  not 
entertain  unpleasant  ideas.  Yet  a  fact  is  not  the  less  tiue  because  it  does  not 
please  us. 

III.  The  application  op  God's  threats  should  bb  seriously  considered. 
(1)  It  is  dangerous  to  neglect  them.  We  do  not  improve  our  health  by  ignoring  the 
opinion  of  a  physician  simply  because  this  is  unfavourable.  If  the  Divine  warnings 
are  true,  they  are  terribly  true,  and  no  soul  should  be  at  rest  till  it  has  found  safety 
in  Christ.  (2)  It  is  foolish  to  despair.  Why  are  these  threats  recorded  in  the  Bible  ? 
Surely  not  simply  to  torture  us  1  If  they  were  inevitable  it  would  be  most  merciful 
to  conceal  our  doom  from  us  till  the  last  moment.  But  they  are  warnings.  The 
very  fact  that  they  are  recorded  implies  that  the  evil  they  describe  may  be  avoided. 
The  threat  is  true,  but  it  is  conditional.  Therefore  let  us  flee  the  danger  by  escaping 
to  the  refuge  which  God  has  provided  (Bom.  viii.  1). — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  24. — The  old  man  eloqtienU  With  much  in  the  detail  of  these  chapters 
V  hich  is  of  interest,  the  final  farewell  of  Joshua  is  worthy  of  our  study  in  its  entirety. 
TIm  dignil^  and  serenity  of  saintly  rij^eness,  the  vigour  of  his  exhortations,  and  th« 
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assurance  of  his  faith,  are  facts  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  one  of  us.    Consider 
A  few  features  of  this  farewell,  and  observe — 

I.  HiJ  GRACES  ENDURI2  TO  THE  END.  Bodily  vigouT  leaves  even  his  stalwart 
frame.  Nei-vous  energy  begins  to  flag  even  with  him.  The  mind  loses  elasticity 
and  keenness.  But  his  graces  thrive.  He  chose  God  in  his  youth ;  he  clings  to 
Him  in  his  age.  His  faith  expected  much  in  his  manhood ;  it  still  entlu-ones  God 
as  the  fountain  of  all  that  blesses  a  man  or  a  people.  His  hope  was  bright,  and 
still  continues  bright.  His  love  of  his  God  and  of  his  country  warm  his  whole  being 
at  an  age  when  the  chill  of  wintry  age  seems  as  if  it  must  lower  all  warmth  of 
interest.  The  outward  man  perishes ;  the  inward  man  has  been  renewed  day  by 
day.  "What  a  sight  to  animate  us  1  No  regrets  lament  the  early  choice.  No  de- 
clension stains  the  early  purpose.  The  bitter  words  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  **  Youth 
is  a  mistake,  manhood  a  struggle,  old  age  a  regret,"  are  all  of  them  contradicted 
here.  They  are  too  often  true.  They  are  so  when  the  early  choice  is  made  by 
passion  rather  than  by  principle.  But  when  we  choose  God,  we  go  *'  from  strength 
to  strength  until  we  appear  before  the  Lord  in  Zion."  The  perseverance  of  the 
saints  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Let  the  faint-hearted  be  of 
good  cheer.  Grace,  however  feeble,  is  a  *'  living  and  incoiTuptible  seed ;  a  living 
and  deathless  seed ; "  and  whatever  its  varying  fortunes,  it  will  persist  until  it 
reaches  its  great  reward.  Connected  with  this,  yet  worthy  of  separate  mention, 
observe — 

II.  The  longer  the  good  man's  experience,  the  larger  is  his  satisfaction 
WITH  HIS  CHOICE.  A  short  experience  sometimes  leaves  good  people  in  doubt 
whether  their  goodness  will  be  worth  its  cost.  Moses,  when  he  had  to  flee  to 
Midian,  was  very  much  tempted  to  repent  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  taken  up 
the  cause  of  his  oppressed  people  in  Egypt.  In  the  Slough  of  Despond  Christian 
was  tempted  to  regret  his  setting  out  on  pilgrimage.  Joshua  was  tempted,  when 
they  refused  the  advice  of  Caleb  and  himself  and  talked  of  stoning  them,  to  wish 
he  Lad  not  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  people  by  avowing  his  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusions of  the  majority  of  those  sent  out  to  spy  the  land.  And  often  we  drift  into 
a  mood  the  reverse  of  that  of  Agrippa,  and  are  "  almost  persuaded  "  to  cease  to  be 
Christians.  But  a  longer  experience  always  means  a  stronger  sense  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  choice.  The  earlier  doubts  of  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua  all  fade  away,  and  the 
aged  saint  is  only  thankful  for  his  early  choice.  This  should  hearten  us,  and  keep 
us  from  attaching  too  much  weight  to  temporary  depression,  or  even  failures. 
When  we  choose  God  we  choose  "the  good  part"  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  us.     Observe — 

HI.  The  good  man's  last  service  is  his  best  service.  He  had  done  illustrious 
service  throughout:  as  the  faithful  spy;  as  the  faithful  helper  of  Moses;  as  the 
heroic  warrior  ;  as  the  wise  and  upright  divider  of  the  land.  But  here  he  conquers 
not  the  arms  of  enemies,  but  the  hearts  of  friends :  infuses  the  energy  to  win  not 
an  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom  :  leads  them  into  covenant  with  God:  secures 
tliat  deepening  of  conscience  and  strengthening  of  faith  which  will  give  them,  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  endures,  the  power  to  keep  all  that  they  had  conquered. 
Theie  is  something  characteristic  of  grace  here.  The  last  service  may  always  be — 
»nd  perhaps  almost  always  is — the  best.  As  it  was  said  of  Samson  so,  in  a  different 
iense,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Saviour  Himself  and  of  all  God's  saints,  '*  The  dead  he 
slew  in  his  death  were  more  than  all  they  that  he  slew  in  his  life."  The  progressive 
usefulness  of  the  saintly  life  Ib  a  very  marvellous  feature  of  it.  Kejoice  and  hope 
in  it.     Lastly  observe — 

IV.  How  fit  for  immortality  the  old  man  stands.  There  may  be  a  physical 
theory  of  another  hfe  which  convinces  some  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
immortaUty  ;  but  the  great  argument  for  immortality  lies  in  men's  meetness  for  it. 
The  Enochs  and  the  Joshuas  were  in  early  ages — and  such  spfrits  are  to-day— the 
great  arguments  of  immortality.  Such  ripeness  of  spirit  cannot  be  wasted  by  Ilim 
who  gathers  up  the  fragments  even  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  For  such  power 
to  serve  and  faculty  for  enjoyment  men  could  not  help  feeling  there  must  be  somt 
pxovision  and  some  scope  beyond  the  grave    The  other  world  is  hidden,  bui  ocea- 
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sionally  tlie  entrance  of  a  great  soul  brightens  it.  They,  lifted  up,  draw  our  hearti 
and  thoughts  up  after  them.  And  when,  like  the  men  of  Galilee,  we  stand  gazing 
upwards  after  those  who  leave  us,  hke  them  we  see  the  angels,  and  receive  the 
promise  of  a  blessed  heritage  with  those  who  have  gone.  The  belief  in  im- 
mortahty  has  existed  ever  since  good  men  died ;  and  while  there  are  good  men 
to  love,  the  beUef  in  a  bright  glory  will  survive.  Joshua  stood  ready  for  heaven, 
proving  the  existence  of  a  heaven  by  tliat  readiness.  Let  us,  like  him,  be  fit  for  the 
other  world  as  well  as  this,  that,  to  the  last,  hope,  puipose,  and  usefulness  may  be 
rich  and  bright. — G. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  1—28. 

The  last  renewal  of  thb  covenant. 
— Ver.  1.— To  Shechem.  The  LXX.  and 
the  Arabio  version  read  Shiloh  here,  and 
as  the  words  '  *  they  presented  themselves 
(literally,  took  up  their  station)  before  God  " 
follow,  this  would  seem  the  natural  reading. 
But  there  is  not  the  shghtest  MSS.  authority 
for  the  reading,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all 
sound  principles  of  criticism  to  resort  to 
arbitrary  emoudations  of  the  text.  Besides, 
the  LXX.  itself  reads  Sux^/**  ^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^ 
adds,  "  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  God  of 
Israel,"  words  implied,  but  not  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew.  We  are  therefore  driven  to 
the  Huppusition  that  this  gathering  was  one 
yet  more  solemn  than  the  one  described  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  tabernacle  was 
no  doubt  removed  on  this  great  occasion  to 
Shechem.  The  locality,  as  Poole  remmds  us, 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  Israelites 
with  the  deepest  feelings.  It  was  the  scene 
of  God's  first  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii  6,  7),  and  of  the  formal  renewal  of  the 
covenant  related  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2—4  (see 
note  on  vers.  23,  26),  and  in  Joshua  viii. 
30 — 35,  when  the  blessings  and  the  curses 
were  inscribed  on  Mount  Gerizim  and  Ebal, 
and  the  place  where  Joseph's  bones  (ver.  32) 
■were  laid,  possibly  at  this  time,  or  if  not, 
at  the  time  when  the  blessings  and  curses 
were  inscribed.  And  now,  once  again,  a 
formal  renewal  of  the  covenant  was  de- 
Bttanded  from  Israel  by  their  aged  chieftain, 
before  his  voice  should  cease  to  be  heard 
among  them  any  more.  Rosenmiiller  re- 
minds us  that  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  translators,  and  the  Aldine  and 
Complutensian  editions  of  the  LXX.  itself, 
have  Sichem.  Bishop  Horsley  makes  the 
very  reasonable  suggestion  that  Shiloh  was 
not  as  yet  the  name  of  a  town,  but  possibly 
of  the  tabernacle  itself,  or  the  district  in 
which  it  had  been  pitched.  And  he  adds 
that  Mizpeh  and  Shechera,  not  SliiluU, 
appear  to  have  been  the  places  fixed  upon 
for  the  gathering  of  th«  tnbes  (see  Judg.  x. 


17 ;  xi.  11 ;  xx.  1  (cf.  ver.  27) ;  1  Bam.  viL 
5).  See,  however,  Judg.  xxi.  12,  as  well  ag 
Jush.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  12.  Some  additional 
probabihty  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
noticed  above,  that  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  describe  the  situation  of  Shiloh  in  Judg. 
xxi.  19,  and  we  may  also  fail  to  notice  that 
the  words  translated  "house  of  God"  in 
Judg.  XX.  18,  26  in  our  version,  is  in  reaUty 
Bethel,  there  being  no  "  house  of  God " 
properly  so  called,  but  only  the  "  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation."  The  tabernacle  in 
that  case  would  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  within  the  central  district  assigned  to 
it,  as  necessity  or  convenience  dictated. 
Hengstenberg  objects  to  the  idea  that  the 
tabernacle  was  moved  to  Shechem  that  it 
would  have  led  to  an  idea  that  God  was  only 
present  in  His  Holy  Place,  to  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  (1)  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  and  (2)  that  such  a  con- 
ception was  entertained,  though  errone- 
ously, by  some  minds.  The  Samaritan 
woman,  for  instance,  supposed  the  Jews  to 
believe  that  in  Jerusalem  only  ought  men 
to  worship  (John  iv.  20).  When  Heng- 
stenberg says,  however,  that  the  meeting  in 
the  last  chapter  had  reference  to  Israel  from 
a  theocratic  and  religious,  and  this  one  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  he  is  on  firmer 
ground.  The  former  exhortation  is  ethical, 
this  historical.  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
deeply  interesting  historical  traditions 
centering  round  this  place,  which  have  been 
noticed  above.  The  oak  in  ver.  26,  Heng- 
stenberg maintains  to  be  the  same  tree  that 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  0  (where  our  ver- 
sion has,  erroneously,  "plain"),  and  which 
is  referred  to  both  in  Geu.  xxxv.  4  and  here 
as  the  (i.e.,  the  well -known)  terebinth  iu 
Shechem  (see  note  on  ver.  26).  He  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  tree  in  Gen. 
xii.  6  is  not  an  n?^  but  an  |1?S.  He  goeg 
on  to  contend  that  the  terebinth  was  not 
merely  "by"  but  "in"  the  siuu-tu;iry  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  supposes  to  be  another 
■anctnary  beside  the  tabernacle,   perhape 
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the  sacred  enolosnre  round  Abraham's  altar. 
But  he  is  wrong,  as  has  been  shown  below, 
(ver.  26),  when  he  says  that  2  never  aigni- 
fies  near  (see  ch.  v.  25).  The  question  is 
one  of  mnch  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily settled.  But  we  may  dismiss 
without  fear,  in  the  light  of  the  narative  in 
ch.  xxii.,  Knobel's  suggestion  that  an  altar 
was  erected  here  on  this  occasion.  If  there 
were  any  altar,  it  must  have  been  the  altar 
in  the  tabernacle.  Other  goda.  That  the 
family  of  Nahor  were  not  exactly  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  true  God  in  the  same 
pure  ritual  as  Abraham,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Laban  had  teraphim 
(Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30).  But  recent  researches 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  condition 
of  Abraham's  family  and  ancestors.  If 
Ur  Casdim  be  identified,  as  recent  dis- 
coverers- have  supposed,  with  Mugeyer, 
which,  though  west  of  Euphrates  as  a 
whole,  is  yet  to  the  eastward  of  one  of 
its  subordinate  channels  (see  '  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,' 
iii  229 ;  Tomkins,  •  Studies  on  the  Time 
of  Abraham,'  p.  4),  its  ruins  give  us  plenti- 
ful information  concerning  the  creed  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  may  also  find  some  in- 
formation about  this  primeval  city  in 
Rawlinson's  *  Ancient  Monarchies,'  i.  15, 
and  in  Smith's  '  Assyrian  Discoveries,* 
p.  233.  The  principal  building  of  this  city 
is  the  temple  of  the  moon-god  Ur.  One  of 
the  liturgical  hymns  to  this  moon-god  is  in 
existence,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Leuormant.  In  it  the  moon 
is  addressed  as  Father,  earth-enlightening 
god,  primeval  seer,  giver  of  life,  king  of 
kings,  and  the  like.  The  sun  and  stars  seem 
also  to  have  been  objects  of  worship,  and 
a  highly  developed  polytheistic  system 
seems  to  have  culminated  in  the  horrible 
custom  of  human  sacrifices.  This  was  a 
recognised  practice  among  the  early  Acca- 
dians,  a  Turanian  race  which  preceded  the 
Semitic  in  these  regions,  A  fragment  of  an 
early  Accadiau  hymn  has  been  preserved,  in 
which  the  words  "his  offspring  for  his  life 
he  gave "  occur,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Somitic  people  of  Ur  adopted  it  from  them. 
A  similar  view  is  attributed  to  Balak  in 
Micah  vi.  6,  6,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  documents  which  have  since  perished 
(see  Tomkins, '  Studies  on  the  Time  of  Abra- 
ham,' p.  24).  Hence,  no  doubt  the  Moloch, 
or  Molech,  worship  which  was  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  and  which 
the  descendants  of  Abruliam  on  their  first 
entrance  thither  rejected  with  such  disgust 
(see  also  Gen.  xxii.,  where  Abraham  seems 
to  have  some  difficulties  connected  with  his 
ancestral  creed).  Other  deities  were  wor- 
•hipped  in  ihe  Ur  of  fch«  Cbaldees.    SumaSi 


the  Bun-god,  Nana,  the  equivalent  of  Astarte, 
the  daughter  of  the  moon-god,  Bel  and  Belat, 
"his  lady."  "In  truth,"  says  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, in  the  work  above  cited,  •*  polytheism 
was  stamped  on  the  earth  in  temples  and 
towers,  and  the  warlike  and  beneficent 
works  of  kings.  Bimmon  was  the  patron 
of  the  all-important  irrigation,  Sin  of 
brickmaking  and  building,  Nergal  of  war.'* 
A  full  account  of  these  deities  will  be  found 
in  Rawlinson's  *  Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  i. 
Ver.  2. — All  the  people  (see  note  on  ch. 
xxiii.  2).  The  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Bather, 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  (see  Exod.  iii. 
18).  Until  the  vision  to  Moses,  the  God  of 
Israel  had  no  distinctive  name.  After  that 
time  Jehovah  was  the  recognised  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  as  Ghemosh  of  the 
Moabites,  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  Baal 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Our  translation,  "  the 
Lord,"  somewhat  obscures  this.  Your  fathers 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood. 
Rather,  of  the  river.  Euphrates  is  meant, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  (see,  however, 
note  on  last  verse)  lay  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  a  myth  in  the 
narrative  here.  We  have  a  simple  abstract 
of  the  history  given  us  in  the  Pentateuch, 
without  the  slightest  addition,  and  cer- 
tainly without  the  invention  of  any  further 
miraculous  details.  All  this  goes  to  es- 
tablish the  position  that  we  have  here 
a  simple  unvarnished  history  of  what  oc- 
curred. The  manufacture  of  prodigies,  aa 
every  mythical  history,  down  to  the  biogra- 
phies of  Dominic  and  Francis,  tells  us,  is 
a  process  that  cannot  stand  still.  Each 
successive  narrator  deems  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  embellish  his  narrative  with  fresh  mar- 
vels. Compare  this  with  the  historical 
abridgment  before  us,  and  we  must  at  least 
acknowledge  that  we  are  in  the  presence  ol 
phenomena  of  a  very  different  order. 
Professor  Goldziher  has  argued,  in  his 
♦Mythology  among  the  Hebrews,'  that 
Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
solar  myths,  such  as  we  find  in  immense 
abundance  in  Cox's  *  Aryan  Mythology.' 
Abraham  (father  of  height)  is  the  nightly 
sky.  Sarah  (princess)  is  the  moon.  Isaac 
(he  shall  laugh)  is  the  smiling  eunset  or 
dawn.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
history  which,  by  an  exercise  of  similar 
ingenuity,  might  not  be  resolved  into  myths. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  instance,  might  be 
resolved  into  the  rushing  onset  of  the  con- 
queror who  was  never  defeated.  The  retreat 
from  Moscow  is  a  solar  myth  of  the  most 
obvious  description.  The  battle  of  Bull's 
Run  is  clearly  so  named  from  the  cowardice 
displayed  there  by  the  sons  of  John  Bull. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Tomkins  that  TIr. 
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the  city  of  the  moon-god,  lends  itself  most 
naturally  to  the  fabricator  of  myths.  There 
is  only  one  objection  to  the  theory,  and  that 
is  the  bricks,  still  in  existence,  stamped 
with  the  words  Uru,  which  compel  us  to 
descend  from  this  delightful  cloud-land 
of  fancy  to  the  more  sober  regions  of 
solid  and  literal  fact  (see  *  Studies  on  the 
Times  of  Abraham,'  pp.  205—207).  In 
old  time.  Literally,  from  everlasting^  i.e., 
from  time  immemorial,  iir  apxr}Q.  The 
Rabbinic  tradition  has  great  probability  in 
it,  that  Abraham  was  driven  out  of  his 
native  country  for  refusing  to  worship  idols. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  his  call  other- 
wise. No  doubt  his  great  and  pure  soul 
had  learned  to  abhor  the  idolatrous  and 
cruel  worship  of  his  countrymen.  By  in- 
ward stmggles,  perhaps  by  the  vague 
survival  of  the  simpler  and  truer  faith 
which  has  been  held  to  underUe  every 
polytheistic  system,  he  had  "  reached  a 
purer  air,"  and  learned  to  adore  the  One 
True  God.  His  family  were  led  to  embrace 
his  doctrines,  and  they  left  their  native 
land  with  him.  But  Haran,  with  his  star- 
worship,  was  no  resting-place  for  him.  So 
he  journeyed  on  westward,  leaving  the 
society  of  men,  and  preserving  himself  fiom 
temptation  by  his  nomad  life.  No  wander- 
ing Bedouin,  as  some  would  have  us  beUeve 
(see  Drew,  '  Scripture  Lands,'  p.  18),  but  a 
prince,  on  equal  terms  with  Abimelech  and 
Pharaoh,  and  capable  of  overthrowing  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  Elam.  Such  an  ex- 
ample might  well  be  brought  to  the  memory 
of  his  descendants,  who  were  now  to  be 
iojoumers  in  the  land  promised  to  their 
father.  Guided  by  conscience  alone,  with 
every  external  influence  against  him,  he 
had  worshipped  the  true  God  in  that  land. 
No  better  argmnent  could  be  offered  to  his 
descendants,  when  settled  in  that  same 
land,  and  about  to  be  bereft  of  that  valuable 
support  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
life  and  influence  of  Joshua. 

Ver.  5. — And  I  plagued  Egypt,  according 
to  that  which  I  did  among  them.  This 
▼erse  implies  that  the  Israelites  possessed 
some  authentic  record  which  rendered  it 
nnnecessary  to  enter  into  detail.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  this  speech  is  ascribed  to 
Joshua,  and  that  the  historian,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  access  to  authentic  sources  of 
information,  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  the  written  law  of  Moses  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Joshua  has  a  very  high  degree 
of  probability.  The  word  rendered  "plagued" 
is  literally  smote,  but  usually  with  the  idea 
oi  a  visitation  from  God.  And  afterward  I 
brought  you  out  The  absence  of  any  men- 
lum  oi  Uie  plagues  here  i«  noteworthy.    It 


cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  our  author  was  ignorant  of  them,  for 
we  have  ample  proof  that  the  Book  ol 
Joshua  was  compiled  subsequently  to  the 
Pentateuch.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
quotations,  too  numerous  to  specify  here, 
which  ha\  been  noticed  in  their  place.  We 
can  only,  therefore,  regard  the  omission 
made  simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
because  they  were  so  well  known  to  all,  as  a 
sign  of  that  tendency,  noticed  under  ver.  1, 
to  abstain  from  that  ampliti cation  of  marvels 
common  to  all  mythical  histories.  Had 
Joshua  desired  to  indulge  a  poetic  imagina- 
tion, an  admirable  opportunity  was  here 
afforded  him. 

Ver.  6. — Unto  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  no 
unto  in  the  original.  Perhaps  the  meaning 
here  is  into  the  midst  of,  the  abruptness 
with  which  it  is  introduced  meaning  more 
than  that  the  Israelites  arrived  at  it.  But 
though  without  the  He  locale,  it  may  be  no 
more  than  the  accusative  of  motion  towards 
a  place. 

Ver.  7. — And  when  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord.  This  fact  is  taken,  without  addition 
or  amplification,  from  Exod.  xiv.  10 — 12. 
The  original  has  unto  Jehovah,  for  "unto 
the  Lord."  He  put  darkness  (see  Exod. 
xiv.  19,  20).  The  occurrence,  which  there  is 
most  striking  and  miraculous,  is  here  briefly 
related.  But  the  miracle  is  presupposed, 
although  its  precise  nature  is  not  stated. 
YoiL  This  identification  of  the  Israel  of 
Joshua's  day  with  their  forefathers  is 
common  in  this  book  (see  notes  on  ch.  vi. 
21,  &c.).  A  long  season.  Literally,  many 
days.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  the  books  of  Moses  and  this 
epitome  of  their  contents.  If  both  thii 
speech  and  the  Pentateuch  were  a  clumsy 
patchwork,  made  up  of  scraps  of  this  narra- 
tive and  that,  flung  together  at  random, 
this  masterly  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  little  short  of  a  miracle. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  this  speech  of  Joshua's  must 
have  been  written  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  the  books  of  Moses  in  their 
present  form.  But  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
later  Hebrew  in  this  chapter  more  than 
any  other  ? 

Ver.  8.— And  I  brought  you  Into  the  land 
of  the  Amorltes  (see  oh.  xii.  1 — 6 ;  Num. 
xxi.  21—35 ;  Deut.  ii.  32—36  ;  iii.  1—17). 

Ver.  9. — Then  Balak,  son  of  Zipper.  We 
have  here  the  chronological  order,  as  well  as 
the  exact  historical  detail,  of  the  evente 
carefuUy  preserved.  Warred  against  Israel. 
The  nature  of  the  war  is  indicated  by  the 
rest  of  the  narrative,  and  this  tallies  com- 
pletely with  that  given  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers.    Balak  would  have  fought  if  b* 
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dared,  but  as  he  feared  to  employ  temporal 
weapons  he  essayed  to  try  spiritual  onea  in 
their  stead.  But  even  these  were  turned 
against  him.  The  curse  of  God's  prophet 
was  miraculously  turned  into  a  blessing. 

Ver.  10. — But  I  would  not  The  Hebrew 
shows  that  this  is  not  simply  the  conditional 
form  of  the  verb,  but  that  it  means  I  willed 
not.  It  was  God's  '*  determinate  purpose" 
that  Israel  should  not  be  accursed.  Blessed 
you  stilL  Bather,  perhaps,  blessed  you 
emphatically.  And  I  delivered  you  out  of 
his  hand.  Both  here  and  in  the  narrative 
in  Numbers  xxii. — xxx.  it  is  implied  that 
Balaam's  curse  had  power  if  he  were  per- 
niitted  by  God  to  pronounce  it.  Wicked 
as  he  was,  he  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  of 
tho  Lord.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  difference  between  the  view  of  Balaam 
presented  to  us  in  this  short  paragraph  and 
that  in  which  he  appears  to  us  in  the  more 
expanded  narrative  of  Moses. 

Ver.  11. — And  ye  went  over  Jordan.  This 
epitome  of  Joshua's  deals  with  his  own  nar- 
rative just  as  it  does  with  that  of  Moses. 
The  miraculous  portions  of  the  history  are 
passed  over,  or  hghtly  touched,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  discrepancy  between  the 
epeech  and  the  history,  and  the  miraculous 
element  is  presupposed  throughout  the 
former.  The  men  of  Jericho.  Literally,  the 
lords  or  possessors  of  Jericho.  The  seven 
Canaanitish  tribes  that  follow  are  not  iden- 
tical with,  but  supplementary  to,  the  lords 
of  Jericho.  Fought  against  you.  The  word 
is  the  same  as  that  translated  •'  warred  "  in 
▼er.  9.  The  people  of  Jericho  did  not  fight 
actively.  They  confined  themselves  to  de- 
fensive operations.  But  these,  of  course, 
constitute  war. 

Ver.  12.  —  The  hornet  Commentatora 
are  divided  as  to  whether  this  statement  is 
to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively.  The  men- 
tion of  hornets  in  the  prophecies  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  28,  Deut.  vii.  20  is  not  conclusive. 
In  the  former  passage  the  hornet  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  fear  that  was  to  be 
felt  at  their  advance.  The  latter  passage 
is  not  conclusive  on  either  side.  The  prob- 
ability is  —  since  we  have  no  mention  of 
hornets  in  the  history — that  what  is  meant 
is  that  kind  of  unreasonable  and  panic  fear 
which  seems,  to  persons  too  far  off  to  discern 
the  assailants,  to  be  displayed  by  persons 
attacked  by  these  apparently  insignificant 
insects.  The  image  is  a  lively  and  natural 
one,  and  it  well  expresses  the  dismay  which, 
as  we  read,  seized  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  when  their  foes,  formidable  rather 
from  Divine  protection  than  from  their 
number  or  warlike  equipments,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  (see  Josh.  ii.  9—11 ;  v.  1  ;  vi.  1). 
Where  the  figure  came  from  ii  not  far  to 


sock.     Joshua  was  quoting  the  prophecios 
of  Moses  mentioned  above.     The  two  kingrs 
of  the  Amorltea.     Sihon  and  Og,  who  were 
driven  out,  beside  the  tribes  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  who  have  just  been  mentioned. 
Ver.  13. — Labour.     The  word  here  uavd 
is  expressive  of  the  fatigue  of  labour,  and  ii 
more    equivalent   to    our  word    toil.      The 
whole  passage  is  suggested  by  Dent.  vi.  10. 
Ver.   14.  —  Sincerity  and  truth.    These 
words,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iv  t^vOvrtin  rai 
iv  Suciiioavvy,  are  not  the  precise  equivalent 
of  those  so  translated  in  other  passages  in 
the  Bible,  nor  is  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  v.  8, 
quoting  this  passage.     The  word  translated 
sincerity  is  rather  to  be  rendered  perfection^ 
or perfectness.    The  Hebrew  word  sif^nifyiug 
truth  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  stability, 
as  that  which  can  stand  the  rude  shocks  ol 
inquiry. 

Ver.  1.5.— Or  the  god^  of  the  Amorites,  In 
whose  land  ye  dwell.     There  is  a  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum  here.     "  Had  ye  served  those 
gods  ye  would  never  have  been  here,  nor 
would  the  Amorites  have  been  driven  out 
before  you."     The  reference  to  the  gods  of 
their  fathers  seems  to  be  intended  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  an  era  long  since  lost  in  the  past, 
and  thrown  into  the  background  by  the 
splendid  deliverances  and  wonders  which 
Jehovah  had  wrought  among  them.    But 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  wUl  serve  the 
Lord.   Or,  Jehovah.  Here  speaks  the  sturdy 
old  warrior,  who  had  led  them  to  victory  in 
many  a  battle.     He  invites  them,  as  Elijah 
did  on  another  ev  n  more  memorable  occa- 
sion, to  make  their  choice  between  the  false 
worship  and  the  true,  between  the  present 
and  the  future,  between  the  indulgence  of 
their  lusts  and  the  approval  of  their  con- 
science.   But  as  for  himself,  his  choice  is 
already  made.    No  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  children  of  Israel  obscures  the  clearness 
of  his  vision.    No  temptations  of  this  lower 
world  pervert  his  sense  of  truth.    The  ex- 
perience of  a  hfe  spent  in  His  service  has 
convinced  him   that  Jehovah    is  the  true 
God.     And  from  that  conviction  he  does 
not  intend  to  swerve.     In  days  when  faith 
is  weak  and  compromise  has  become  general, 
when   the  sense  of  duty  is  slight  or  the 
definitions  of   duty  vague,  it  is  well  that 
the  sphit  of  Joshua  should   be  displayed 
among  the  leaders  in  Israel,  and  that  there 
should  be  those  who  will  take  their  stand 
boldly  upon  the  declaration,  *'  But  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

Ver.  16. — And  the  people  answered  and 
said,  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  tha 
Lord.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  people  at  that  moment,  Tlie 
only  doubt  is  that  afterwards  expressed  by 
Jobhua,  whether  the  feeling  were  likelj  te 
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be  permanent.  The  best  test  of  sincerity  is 
not  ahvays  the  open  hostility  of  foes,  for 
this  very  often  braces  up  tlie  energies  to 
combat,  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
the  path  of  duty  clear.  Still  less  is  it  the 
hour  of  triumph  over  our  foes,  for  then 
there  is  no  temptation  to  rebel.  The  real 
test  of  our  faithfulness  to  God  is  in  most 
oases  our  power  to  continue  steadfastly  in 
one  course  of  conduct  when  the  excitement 
of  conflict  is  removed,  and  the  enemies  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  are  the  insidious 
allurements  of  ease  or  custom  amid  the 
common-place  duties  of  life.  Thus  the 
Israc  lites  who,  amid  many  murmuriugs  and 
backslidings,  kept  faithful  to  the  guidance 
of  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  followed 
with  unwavering  fidehty  the  banner  of 
Joshua  in  Palestine,  succumbed  fatally  to 
the  temptations  of  a  life  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness after  his  death.  So  too  often  does  the 
young  Christian,  who  sets  out  on  his 
heavenward  path  with  earnest  desires  and 
high  aspirations,  who  resists  successfully 
the  temptations  of  youth  to  unbelief  or 
open  immorality,  fall  a  victim  to  the  more 
insidious  snares  of  compromise  with  a  cor- 
rupt society,  and  instead  of  maintaining  a 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  world,  rejecting 
its  principles  and  despising  its  precepts, 
sinks  down  into  a  life  of  ignoble  ease  and 
self-indulgence,  in  the  place  of  a  life  of 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  He  does 
not  cast  off  God's  service,  he  does  not 
reject  Him  openly,  but  mixes  up  insensibly 
with  His  worship  the  worship  of  idols  which 
He  hates.  Such  persons  halt  between  two 
opinions,  they  strive  to  serve  two  masters, 
and  the  end,  like  that  of  Israel,  is  open 
apostasy  and  ruin.  For  "  God  forbid  "  see 
ch.  xxii.  29. 

Ver.  17. — ^Por  the  Lord  our  God.  Rather, 
for  Jehovah  our  God  (see  note  on  ver.  2). 
The  Israelites,  we  may  observe,  were  no 
sceptics,  nor  ever  became  such.  Their  sin 
was  not  open  rebellion,  but  the  attempt  to 
engraft  upon  God's  service  conduct  incom- 
patible with  it,  which  led  in  practice  to  the 
same  result — a  final  antagonism  to  God. 
But  they  believed  in  Jehovah ;  they  had 
no  doubt  of  the  miracles  He  had  worked, 
nor  of  the  fact  that  His  protecting  hand 
had  delivered  them  from  all  their  perils, 
and  had  achieved  for  them  all  their  vic- 
tories. Nor  do  we  find,  amid  all  their  sins, 
that  they  ever  committed  themselves  to  a 
formal  denial  of  His  existence  and  authority. 
To  this,  in  the  worst  times,  the  prophets 
appeal,  and  though  Israelitish  obstinacy 
contested  their  conclusions,  it  never  disputed 
their  premises.  Did  those  great  signs. 
Here  the  people,  in  their  answer,  imply  the 
eiroamstances  which  Joshua  had  omitted. 


This  remark  presupposes  the  miraculouf 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and 
the  other  great  miracles  recorded  iu  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  And  among 
all  the  people  through  whom  we  passed. 
The  Hebrew  is  stronger,  "through  Uie  luUht 
of  whom."^  As  the  destruction  of  the 
Amorites  is  mentioned  afterwards,  this 
must  refer  to  the  safe  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  not  only  among  the  wandering 
bands  of  Ishmaelites  in  the  wilderness,  but 
along  the  borders  of  king  Arad  the  Canaanite, 
of  Edom,  and  of  Moab  (Num.  xx. — xxv.). 
This  close,  yet  incidental,  agreement  on  tlie 
part  of  the  writers  of  two  separate  books 
serves  to  establish  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  writers. 

Ver.  18. — Therefore  wUl  we  also  serve 
the  Lord.  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  our 
version  which  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  no  "  therefore,"  which  only  serves 
to  obscure  the  sense,  and  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  Vulgate.  The  LXX.,  which  has 
aXKd  rat,  gives  the  true  sense.  After  the 
enumeration  of  the  great  things  God 
Jehovah  has  done  for  them,  the  Israelites 
break  off,  and,  referring  to  the  declaration 
of  Joshua  in  ver.  15,  "  but  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  Jehovah,"  reply, 
"  we  too  will  serve  Jehovah,  for  He  is  our 
God." 

Ver.  19. — And  Joshua  said  unto  tbt 
people,  Te  cannot  serve  the  Lord.  Calvin 
thinks  that  Joshua  said  this  to  rouse  the 
sluggish  heart  of  the  people  to  some  sense 
of  their  duty.  But  this  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  fact,  for  the  heart  of  the  people,  as  we 
have  seen  (ch.  xxii.),  was  not  sluggish.  As 
little  can  we  accept  the  explanation  of 
Michaelis,  who  paraphrases,  "  Ye  wiU  not  be 
able,  from  merely  human  resolutions,  to 
serve  God."  Joshua  was  stating  nothing 
but  a  plain  fact,  which  his  own  higher  con- 
ception of  the  law  had  taught  him,  that  the 
law  was  too  "  holy,  just,  and  good  "  for  ift 
to  be  possible  that  Israel  should  keep  it. 
He  had  forebodings  of  coming  failure,  when 
he  looked  on  one  side  at  the  law  with  its 
stem  morality  and  rigorous  provisions,  and 
the  undisciplined,  untamed  people  that  he 
saw  around  him.  True  and  faithful  to 
the  last,  he  set  before  them  the  law  in  all 
its  majesty  and  fulness,  the  nature  of  its 
requirements,  and  the  unsuspected  dangers 
that  lay  in  their  weak  and  wayward  heai  ts. 
No  doubt  he  had  a  dim  presentiment  of  the 
truth,  to  teach  which,  to  St.  Paul,  required  a 
miracle  and  three  years'  wrestling  in  Araliia, 
that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  "shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  God's  sight,  for  Uy  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20). 
As  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  had  barely  begun 
io  unveil  the  figure  of  the  Deliverer  whe 
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wa9  to  declare  at  once  God's  righteousness 
and  Hi-!  forgiveness.  Yet  none  the  less  did 
Joshua  do  his  duty,  and  strove  to  brace  up 
the  Israelites  to  theirs,  not  by  disguising 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  to  which  they 
were  pledging  themselves,  but  by  causing 
them  to  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  its 
awfulness  and  of  the  solemn  responsibilities 
which  it  entailed.  St.  Augustine  thinks 
that  Joshua  detected  in  the  Israehtes  already 
the  signs  of  that  self-righteousness  which 
St.  Paul  (Eom.  x.  3)  blames,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  them  conscious  of  it.  But 
this  is  hardly  borne  ont  by  the  narrative. 
He  is  a  holy  God.  The  pluralis  excellentia 
is  used  here  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  as 
well  as  the  substantive.  This  is  to  enhance 
the  idea  of  the  holiness  which  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  God.  He  Is  a  Jealous  God. 
The  meaning  is  that  God  will  not  permit 
others  to  share  the  affections  or  rights 
which  are  His  due  alone.  The  word,  which, 
as  its  root,  "  to  be  red,"  shows,  was  first 
applied  to  human  affections,  is  yet  trans- 
ferred to  God,  since  we  can  but  approximate 
to  His  attributes  by  ideas  derived  from 
human  relations.  Not  that  God  stoops  to 
the  meanness  and  unreasonableness  of 
human  jealousy.  His  vindication  of  His 
rights  is  no  other  than  reasonable  in  Him. 
«*His  glory"  He  not  only  "will  not,"  but 
cannot  "  give  to  another."  And  therefore, 
as  a  jealous  man  does,  yet  without  his 
infirmity,  God  refuses  to  allow  another  to 
share  in  what  is  due  to  Himself  alone.  The 
word,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  has  no  doubt  led  the  prophets  to 
use,  as  they  do  on  innumerable  occasions, 
the  figure  of  a  husband  and  wife  (Jer.  ii.  2  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  25  ;  Hos.  ii.  2,  13,  16  (margin), 
19,  20)  in  describing  the  relations  of  God  to 
His  Church,  and  approximate  to  His 
attitude  towards  His  people  by  the  illus- 
tration of  an  injured  husband  towards  ft 
faithless  wife  (see  also  Exod.  zxxiv.  14; 
Deut.  vi.  15).  He  will  not  forgive  your 
transgressions  nor  your  sina  (see  Exod. 
xxiii.  21).  There  were  many  words  used 
for  ♦•  forgive  '*  in  Scripture  :  "JQD,  KC3  and 

n^D  (see  Pearson's  learned  note  in  his 
•  Treatise  on  the  Creed,'  Art.  X.).  The  one 
here  used  signifies  to  remove  or  to  bear  the 
burden  of  guilt,  corresponding  to  the  word 
a'poj  in  the  New  Testament.  The  word 
here  translated  "  transgressions  "  is  not  the 
■ame  as  in  chap.  vii.  15,  and  the  cognate 
word  to  the  one  rendered  *•  transgressed  "  in 
ehap.  vii.  11,  is  here  rendered  "  sins."  It 
signifies  a  "  breach  of  covenant,"  while  the 
word  translated  "  sins  "  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  ifiapria. 

Ver.  20.— Then  he  wiU  turn.     There  is 
no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 


James  1.  17,  any  more  than  our  expression, 
the  sun  is  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  con- 
flicts with  science.  St.  James  is  speaking 
of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  sublime  in  Hia 
unchangeableness  and  bountiful  purposes 
towards  mankind.  Joshua  aud  the  prophets, 
speaking  by  way  of  accommodation  to  our 
imperfect  modes  of  expression,  speak  of  Him 
as  He  is  in  relation  to  us.  In  reality  it  is 
not  He  but  we  who  change.  He  has  no 
more  altered  His  position  than  the  sun, 
which,  as  we  say,  rises  in  the  east  and  sets 
in  the  west.  But  as  He  is  in  eternal  oppo- 
sition to  all  that  is  false  or  evil,  we,  when 
we  turn  aside  from  what  is  good  and  true, 
must  of  necessity  exchange  His  favour  for 
His  displeasure.  Do  you  hurt  Literally, 
do  evil  to  you.  After  that  he  hath  done 
you  good.  This  implies  what  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  that  it  is  not  God  who  is  incon- 
sistent but  man,  not  God  who  has  changed 
His  mind,  but  man  who  has  changed  his. 

Ver.  22  — Ye  are  witnesses  ag'ainst  your- 
selves. Joshua  has  not  disguised  from  them 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken. Like  a  true  guide  and  father,  he 
has  placed  the  case  fully  and  fairly  before 
them,  and  they  have  made  their  choice4 
He  reminds  them  that  tbeir  own  words  so 
deliberately  uttered  will  be  for  ever  wit- 
nesses against  them,  should  they  afterwards 
refuse  to  keep  an  engagement  into  which 
they  entered  with  their  eyes  open.  They  do 
not  in  any  way  t^lnink  from  the  responsi- 
bility, and  by  accepting  the  situation  as  it 
is  placed  before  them,  render  it  impossible 
henceforth  to  plead  ignorance  or  surprise  as 
an  excuse  for  their  disobedience.  And  it  is 
well  to  observe,  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
that  such  an  excuse  never  was  pleaded  after- 
wards, that  the  obligation,  though  evaded 
was  never  disavowed. 

Ver.  23. — Now  therefore  put  away,  said 
he,  the  strang-e  gods  which  are  among  you. 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  notice  that  the  words 
translated  *•  among  you "  have  also  the 
meaning,  "within  you,"  and  argue  that 
Joshua  is  speaking  of  inward  tendencies  to 
idolatry.     But  this  is  very  improbable.  For 

(1)  the  word  is  the  same  as  we  find  trans- 
lated in  ver.  17,  "  through  whom."    And 

(2)  the  internal  scintiny  which  the  law 
demanded  was  hardly  so  well  understood  at 
this  early  period  as  by  diligent  study  it 
afterwards  became.  The  plain  provisions 
of  the  law  demanded  obedience.  Compara- 
tively httle  heed  was  given  at  first  to  in- 
ward feelings  and  tendencies.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  and  that  thoufi;h 
the  Israelites  dare  not  openly  worship 
strange  gods,  yet  that  teraphim  and  other 
images  were,  if  not  worshipped,  yet  pre- 
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served  among  them  in  such  a  waj  as  to 
be  likely  to  lead  them  into  temptation.  The 
history  of  Micah  in  Judg.  xvii.  6  is  a  proof 
of  this,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  history  is  out  of  its  proper  place.  The 
eealous  Phinchas  (Judg.  xx.  28)  was  then 
still  alive,  and  the  worship  at  Mioah's  house 
had  evidently  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  disgraceful  outrage  at 
Gibeah.  The  putting  away  the  strange 
gods  was  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
the  inclining  of  the  heart  the  inward  and 
"spiritual  grace  wrought  within  them  by  the 
mercy  of  God.  For  it  is  not  denied  that 
God  desired  their  affections,  and  that  those 
affections  could  scarcely  be  given  while  their 
heart  went  secretly  after  idols.  It  may  be 
further  remarked  in  support  of  this  view 
that  the  Israelites  are  not  exhorted  to  turn 
their  heart  from  the  false  gods,  but  to  put 
them  away.  It  is  a  plain,  positive  precept, 
not  a  guide  for  the  inner  consciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  command  to  incline  the 
heart  to  the  Lord  rests  upon  the  simple  ground 
of  common  gratitude.  St.  Augustine  thinks 
that  if  any  false  gods  were  secretly  in  Is- 
rael at  this  time,  they  would  have  been  met 
by  a  severer  punishment  than  that  accorded 
to  Achan.  Masius — "  pace  divini  viri  " — 
proceeds  to  argue  that  murders,  thefts,  and 
adulteries  were  worse  sins  than  those  of 
Achan,  that  it  were  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Israel  was  free  from  such  sins,  and 
they  were  not  punished  like  Achau's.  He 
forgets  to  urge  (1)  that  the  condition  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  very  different  in 
Achan'stime  to  that  of  the  death  of  Joshua, 
and  (2)  that  Achan's  was  a  special  act  of 
disobedience  to  a  very  special  enactment, 
considerations  which  would  have  materi- 
ally strengthened  his  argument. 

Ver.  24.  —  And  the  people  said  unto 
Joshua.  The  triple  repetition  of  the  promise 
adds  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and 
the  binding  force  of  the  engagement, 

Ver.  25. — So  Joshua  made  a  covenant 
Literally,  cut  a  covenant,  a  phrase  common 
to  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues, 
and  derived  from  the  custom  of  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  victims  were  cut  in  pieces  and 
offered  to  the  deity  invoked  in  ratification 
of  the  engagement.  The  word  used  for 
covenant,  berith,  is  derived  from  another 
word  having  the  same  meaning.  This 
appears  more  probable  than  the  suggestion 
ol  some,  that  the  berith  is  derived  from  the 
practice  of  ratifying  an  agreement  by  a 
social  meal.  And  set  them  a  statute  and 
ordinance.  Or,  appointed  them  a  statute 
and  a  judgment.  The  word  translated 
*•  statute  "  is  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  our  word  hack,  signifying  to  cut,  and 
hence  to  engrave  in  indelible  characters. 

JOSHUA. 


The  practice  of  engraving  inscriptions,  pro- 
clamations, and  the  like,  on  tablets  wai 
extremely  common  in  the  East.  We  have 
instances  of  it  in  the  two  tables  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  law  engraven  in 
stones  on  Mount  Ebal.  The  Moabite  stone 
is  another  instance.  And  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  monarchs  seem 
to  have  written  much  of  their  history  in 
this  way  (see  note  on  ch.  viii.  32).  The 
word  rendered  "  ordinance "  is  far  more 
frequently  rendered  •'  judgment "  in  our  ver- 
sion, and  seems  to  have  the  original  sig- 
nification of  a  thing  set  upright,  as  a  pillar 
on  a  secure  foundation.  In  Shechem  (see 
note  on  ver.  1). 

Ver.  26. — And  Joshua  wrote  these  words. 
Or,  these  things,  since  the  word  (see  note 
on  ch.  xxii.  24;  xxiii.  15)  has  often  tbia 
signification.  Joshua  no  doubt  recorded, 
not  the  whole  history  of  his  campaigns 
and  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but 
the  public  ratification  of  the  Mosaic  cove- 
nant which  had  now  been  made.  This 
he  added  to  his  copy  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  as  a  memorial  to  later  times.  The 
coveuant  had  been  ratified  with  solemn 
ceremonies  at  its  first  piomulgation  (Exod. 
xxiv.  3 — 8).  At  the  end  of  Moses'  ministry 
he  once  more  reaffirmed  its  provisions,  re- 
minding them  of  the  curses  pronounced  on 
all  who  should  disobey  its  provisions,  and 
adding,  as  an  additional  memorial  of  the 
occasion,  the  sublime  song  contained  in 
Dcut.  xxxii.  (see  Deut.  xxi.  19,  22).  Joshua 
was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  dying 
lawgiver  charged  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  the  promised  land,  and  to  main- 
tain the  observance  of  the  law  among  the 
people  of  God.  Hitberto,  however,  God's 
promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  It  seems 
only  natural  that  when  Israel  had  obtained 
peaceful  possession  of  the  land  sworn  unto 
their  fathers,  and  before  they  were  left  to 
His  unseen  guidance,  they  should  once 
more  be  publicly  reminded  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  enjoyed  the  in- 
heritance. It  may  be  remarked  that, 
although  Joshua's  addendum  to  the  book 
of  the  law  has  not  come  down  to  us,  yet 
that  it  covers  the  principle  of  such  ad- 
ditions, and  explains  how,  at  the  death  of 
Moses,  a  brief  account  of  his  death  and 
burial  should  be  appended  by  authority  to 
the  volume  containing  the  law  itself.  The 
last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is,  in  fact,  the 
official  seal  set  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
narrative,  as  the  words  added  here  were  the 
official  record  of  the  law  of  Moses,  having 
been  adopted  as  the  code  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  land.  And  took  a  great  stone  (see  noteg 
on  eh.  iy.  2,  9).    An  oak.    Perhaps  the  tere- 
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kinth.  So  the  LXX.  (see  note  on  ver.  1). 
The  tree,  no  doubts  under  which  Jacob  had 
hid  the  terapbira  of  his  household.  This 
was  clearly  one  of  the  reasons  for  which 
the  place  was  chosen.  By  the  sanctuaiy. 
Keil  denies  that  ^  ever  means  near.  It  is 
difl&cult  to  understand  how  he  can  do  this 
with  so  many  passages  against  him  (see  ch. 
V.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  x.  15).  He 
wishes  to  avoid  the  idea  of  the  sanctuary 
being  at  Shechem. 

Ver.  27. — A  witness  (see  note  on  ch. 
xxii.  27).  For  it  hath  heard.  Joshua  speaks 
by  a  poetical  figure  of  the  stone,  as  though 
it  had  intelligence.  The  stone  was  taken 
from  the  very  place  where  they  stood,  and 
within  earshot  of  the  words  which  had  been 
spoken.  Thus  it  became  a  more  forcible 
memorial  of  what  had  occurred  than  if  it 
had  been  brought  from  far.  Ye  deny  your 
God.  To  deny  is  to  say  that  He  is  not. 
The  Hebrew  implies  "  to  deny  concerning 
Him,"  to  contest  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  revealed  of  His  essence,  and  to  dis- 
parage or  deny  the  great  things  He  had 
done  for  His  people.  The  whole  scene 
must  have  been  a  striking  one.  The  aged 
warrior,  full  of  years  and  honours,  venerable 
from  his  piety  and  courage  and  implicit 
obedience,  addresses  in  the  measured, 
perhaps  tremulous,  accents  of  age  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people  he  has  led 


80  long  and  so  well.  Around  him  are  the 
ancient  memories  of  his  race.  Here  Abra- 
ham pitched  his  tent  in  his  wanderings 
through  Canaan.  Here  was  the  first  altar 
built  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
of  the  land.  Here  Jacob  had  buried  the 
teraphim,  and  solemnly  engaged  his  house- 
hold in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Here 
was  the  second  foothold  the  children  of 
Abraham  obtained  in  the  promised  land 
(see  ver.  32),  a  foretaste  of  their  future 
inheritance.  The  bare  heights  of  Ebal 
soared  above  them  on  one  side,  the  softer 
outhnes  of  Gerizim  rose  above  them 
on  the  other;  and  on  their  sides,  the 
plaster  fresh  and  the  letters  distinct  and 
clear,  were  to  be  seen  the  blessings  and 
the  curses  foretold  of  those  who  kept 
and  those  who  broke  the  law.  In  the 
midst,  Shechem,  in  a  situation,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  rare  beauty,  bore  witness  to 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  that  the 
land  of  their  inheritance  should  be  "  a  good 
land,  "a  *  *  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  No  other  place  could  combine  so 
many  solenm  memories ;  none  could  more 
adequately  remind  them  of  the  fulness  of 
blessing  God  had  in  store  for  those  who 
would  obey  His  word  ;  none  could  be  fitter 
to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  worship- 
ping God,  and  Him  alone. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 28. — The  possession  of  the  inheritance  emd  its  responsibilities.  The 
difference  between  this  address  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  former  is  that,  m 
the  former,  Joshua's  object  was  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  evil-doing,  whereas 
in  this  he  designed  to  lead  them,  now  they  were  in  fuU  possession  of  the  land,  to 
make  a  formal  renewal  of  the  covenant.  For  this  purpose  he  briefly  surveys  the 
history  of  Israel  from  the  call  of  Abraham  downu  to  the  occasion  on  which  he 
addressed  them.  Up  to  that  time  the  covenant  had  been  given  them  as  one 
which  it  would  be  their  duty  to  fulfil  when  the  time  arrived.  Now,  he  reminds 
them,  the  time  had  arrived.  And  just  as  the  Church  calls  upon  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  God  in  infancy  to  solemnly  affirm,  when  they  are  old  enough,  their 
obligation  to  fulfil  the  engagement  that  was  then  contracted  for  them,  so  Joshua, 
now  Israel  was  in  a  position  to  cari-y  out  fully  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  chooses 
a  place  as  well  as  a  time  most  fitting  for  the  ceremony,  and  obtains  from  them  a 
full  recognition  of  the  duties  to  which  they  were  bound.  In  this  address  there  is 
no  appeal  to  their  feelings.  It  is  no  question  of  personal  influence  to  guide  them 
into  the  right  path.  They  are  now  simply  asked  to  affirm  or  deny  the  position  in 
which,  whether  they  affirm  or  deny  it,  they  really  stand  before  God. 

I.  The  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  condition  of  God's  people. 
"Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time  .  .  .  and  served 
other  gods."  So  St.  Peter  teUs  us,  "  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now 
returned  to  the  Sheplierd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls  "  (1  Peter  ii.  25.  Cf.  i.  14,  18; 
ii.  10  ;  iv.  3).  So  St.  Paul  tells  us  (Ephes.  ii.  1—3,  11,  12 ;  Titus  iii.  3,  &c.).  When 
we  entered  into  covenant  with  God  we  crossed  the  flood,  and  were  placed  in  the 
promised  laud,  though  not  jret  io  poM«6B  the  fulness  of  our  inheritance.    Bat  if 
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each  one  of  ns  for  himself  has  to  cross  the  flood  and  put  himself  in  covenant  with 
Clu-ist,  it  is  because  our  Head  has  Himself  trodden  the  same  path.  Born  in  "  the 
hkenesb  of  sinful  tiesh,"  as  the  representative  of  sinners  not  yet  fully  reconciled  to 
His  Father,  '*  made  sin,"  not  for  Himself,  but  for  us,  He  dwelt  "  on  the  other  side  "  of 
the  river  of  death ;  but  that  stream  once  crossed.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  there 
to  win  blessings  which  we  should  inherit  after  Him.  We  must  ever,  while  rejoicing 
in  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy,  remember  how  they  were  won,  and  what  we  once 
were,  **  childi-en  of  wrath  even  as  others,"  but  now,  being  **made  free  from  sin  and 
become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  in  the  end  ever- 
lasting' life." 

II.  The  covenant  must  be  renewed  by  bach  for  himself.  The  promises  of 
God  are  general,  to  all  mankind.  But  they  are  also  special,  to  each  individuaL 
They  must  be  appHed  personally  by  each  man  to  his  own  soul,  by  faith.  For  this 
reason  the  Church  of  God  has  always  required  a  profession  of  faith  fr^om  each  person 
when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God  at  baptism.  But  this  formed  profession 
is  practically  inoperative,  unless  each  man  makes  a  personal  profession  of  faith,  in 
his  own  heart,  on  which  he  means  to  act,  as  soon  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 
individual  responsibihty  to  God.  Thus  Israel,  when  the  time  had  come  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  by  reason  of  his  possession  of  his  inheritance,  was  called 
upon  to  avow  his  readiness  so  to  do.  And  thus  he  was  the  type  of  all  Christians, 
who  cannot  appropriate  to  themselves  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  until  they  have 
acknowledged  the  obligation  on  their  part  to  fulfil  its  conditions. 

III.  We  did  not  gain  the  blessings  for  ourselves  (see  ver.  15).  The  Israehtes 
were  continually  reminded  that  the  good  things  they  enjoyed  were  not  of  their  own 
procuring  (see  Deut.  vi.  10 ;  ix.  6).  And  so  the  Christian  is  reminded  that  he  owes 
all  to  God.  The  Christian  covenant  is  one  of  mercy,  not  of  works.  Any  merits 
the  Christian  possesses  are  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of  God.  "  What  hast  thou, 
that  thou  hast  not  received  ?  "  If  the  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  it  was  not 
thine  by  merit,  but  by  God's  free  gift.  If  thou  hast  any  bodily  or  intellectual  gifts, 
they  came  down  **  fr-om  the  Father  of  lights."  If  thou  possessest  any  moral  or 
spiritual  qualities  worthy  of  praise,  they  have  been  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  within 
thee.  Boast  not,  then,  of  anything  thou  art.  Be  not  highminded,  but  fear.  Take 
heed  to  use  the  gifts  that  have  been  given  you  to  God's  glory,  and  to  be  ever  thank- 
ful to  Him  for  His  mercy,  to  whom  you  owe  all  you  have  and  all  you  are. 

IV.  The  covenant  is  a  hard  one  to  obey.  The  law  of  Moses  was  singularly 
strict  and  searching.  It  bound  men  to  a  close  and  minute  scrutiny  of  their  lives, 
and  forced  them  to  remember  every  hour  the  obligations  they  lay  under.  Nor  is 
the  Christian  covenant  one  whit  less  searching.  Nay,  it  is  far  more  so,  for  it  em- 
braces not  merely  every  act  and  word,  but  even  the  "  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  God  still  punishes  those  who,  even  in  the  least  point,  offend  against  His 
law,  and  thus  forsake  Him  and  serve  strange  gods.  It  is  still  true  that  we  **  can- 
not" in  our  own  strength  "  serve  the  Lord."  But  it  is  also  true  that  He  will  forgive 
ns  our  shortcomings  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  will  furnish  us  with  the 
strength  we  lack  to  ful^  th«  precepts  of  the  wide-reaching  law  which  He  haa 
set  u& 
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Ver.  1. — Tuhlic  worship.  "And  they  presented  themselves  before  God." 
Eminent  servants  of  God  were  remarkable  for  their  sohcitude  respecting  the 
course  of  events  likely  to  follow  their  decease.  **  When  I  am  gone  let  heaven  and 
earth  come  together"  is  a  sentiment  with  which  a  good  man  can  have  no  sympathy. 
Note  the  instructions  given  by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxi.),  David  (1  Kingsii.),  Paul  (2  Tim. 
iy.  1—8),  and  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  12—15).  As  Jesus  Christ  looked  to  the  future  (John 
xiv. — xvii.;  Acts  i.  8),  so  did  His  type  Joshua.  He  was  determined  that  the  peopl* 
Bhould  be  bound  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  if  solemn  meetings  and  declarations 
eould  bring  it  about.    Nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part,  at  any  rate.    The 
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gathering  of  the  Israelites  may  remind  us  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  assemble 
every  Lord's  day.     We  come — 

I.  To   MAKE    SPECIAL   PRESENTATION  OF   OURSELVES   BEFORE    GOD.      AlwayS  in  the 

presence  of  the  Almighty,  yet  do  we  on  such  occasions  "draw  nigh"  to  Him.  The 
world,  \vith  its  cares  and  temptations,  is  for  a  season  excluded.  We  leave  it  to  hold 
more  immediate  intercourse  with  our  heavenly  Father.  We  approach  to  pay  the 
homage  that  is  His  due  from  us.  Surely  those  who  plead  that  they  can  worship  in 
the  woods  and  fields  as  well  as  in  God's  house,  in  sohtude  as  in  society,  forget  that 
the  honour  of  Jehovah  demands  regular,  public,  united  recognition.  We  have  to 
consider  His  glory,  not  only  our  individual  satisfaction.  •*  I  will  give  Thee  thanks 
in  the  great  congregation."  It  is  our  privilege  also  to  proffer  our  requests,  to 
implore  the  blessings  essential  to  our  welfare. 

II.  To  LISTEN  TO  THE  WoRD  OF  GoD.  We  havo  the  "lively  oracles,"  the  revela- 
tion of  God  to  man.  It  behoves  us  to  give  reverent  attention  thereto.  In  business 
or  at  home  other  m  itters  may  distract  our  attention ;  here  we  can  give  ourselves 
wholly  to  the.  *'  stiil  small  voice."  It  may  instruct,  inspire,  rebuke,  and  comfort. 
The  utterance  of  God's  messenger  claims  a  hearing  as  the  message  from  God  to 
our  souls.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  (ver.  2).  The  speaker  may  (1)  recall  the  past 
to  our  remembra/nce.  Joshua  reviewed  God's  dealings  with  His  people,  speaking 
of  their  call  (ver.  2),  deliverance  from  bondage  (ver.  6),  guidance  (ver.  7),  succour 
in  battle  (vers.  9 — 11),  and  possession  of  a  goodly  land  (ver.  13).  Such  a  narrative 
is  fruitful  in  suggestions ;  provocative  of  gratitude,  self-abasement,  and  trust.  (2) 
State  clearly  the  present  position.  Acquainted  with  God  and  the  rival  heathen 
deities,  it  was  for  the  IsraeHtes  to  make  deliberate  choice  of  the  banner  under 
which  they  would  henceforth  enrol  themselves.  In  God's  house  Christians  are 
taught  to  regard  themselves  as  "strangers  and  pilgrims,"  as  "seeking  a  better 
country,'*  as  those  who  are  "on  the  Lord's  side."  If  they  will  they  may  turn  back 
and  desert  the  Master  whom  hitherto  they  have  followed.  There  must  be  "great 
searchings  of  heart."  (8)  Briefly  slcetch  the  future.  Eeligion  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  narrow  region  of  present  circumstances  ;  it  looks  far  ahead,  desires  no 
man  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  rather  to  weigh  calmly  the  respective  issues 
dependent  upon  the  actions  of  to-day.  None  who  have  experienced  the  tendency 
of  earthly  occupations  to  absorb,  to  engross  the  interest,  will  deny  the  advantage 
•coming  from  tlie  quiet  contemplations  of  the  sanctuary,  where  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  correctly  afar  from  the  bustle  of  the  city,  where  on  wings  of  the  spirit  we 
rise  to  an  altitude  that  dwarfs  the  loftiest  objects  of  worldly  ambition,  and  brings 
heaven  and  its  glories  nearer  to  our  view. 

III.  To  RE-coNSEORATB  OURSELVES  TO  GoD*s  SERVICE.  Wc  remain  the  same 
persons  and  yet  are  continually  changing.  Like  the  particles  of  the  body,  so  our 
opinions,  affections,  &c.,  are  in  unceasing  flux.  To  dedicate  ourselves  afresh  is  no 
vain  employment.  It  brightens  the  inscription,  "holiness  tmto  the  Lord,"  which 
time  tends  to  efface.  Are  not  some  idols  still  in  our  dwellings  ?  some  evil  pro- 
pensities indulged,  which  an  exhortation  may  lead  us  to  check?  To  keep  the  feast 
we  cast  out  the  old  leaven.  Man  is  the  better  for  coming  into  contact  with  a  holy 
Being.    The  contrast  reveals  his  imperfections  and  quickens  his  good  desires. 

Conclusion.  If  iaclined  to  say  with  the  men  of  Beth-shemoah,  "  Who  is  able  to 
■tand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  20)  let  us  think  of  Christ,  who  has 
entered  as  our  Forerunner  into  the  Holiest  of  all.  In  His  name  we  may  venture 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Some  dislike  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  because 
they  speak  of  the  need  of  cleansing  in  order  to  appear  before  the  Almighty.  Men 
would  prefer  to  put  aside  gloomy  thoughts  and  to  stifle  the  consciousness  that  aU 
is  not  right  within.  But  does  not  prudence  counsel  us  to  make  our  peace  with  God 
now,  to  "seek  Him  while  He  may  be  found,"  clothed  in  the  attribute  of  mercy, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  dread  day  when  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  when  it  will  be  useless  to  implore  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  us  from  the 
presence  of  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne  ?  Behold  Him  now  not  as  a  Judpe 
desirous  to  condemn,  but  as  a  Fatlier  who  hath  devised  means  whereby  His 
banished  ones  may  be  recalled,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  the  prodigal — ^yea,  will 
diflOMn  Him  afar  off,  ftnd  hasten  to  meet  him  in  love. — ^A. 
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Vers.  14,  15.-^4  rightful  choice  urged.  The  most  solemn  engagement  we  can 
make  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  be  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  bond  not  even 
death  dispolvcs,  it  is  entered  mto  for  eternity.  There  are  periods,  however,  when 
it  becomes  us  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the  covenant,  and  to  renew  our  protesta- 
tions of  fidehty.  To  consider  the  exhortation  of  Joshua  here  recorded  will  benefit 
alike  the  young  convert  and  the  aged  beUever,  and  may  lead  to  a  decision  those 
"halting  between  two  opinions." 

I.  An  appeal  for  hearty  re-dedication  to  thb  service  of  God.  (1)  ItM 
necessity  arises  from  the  pronenoss  of  man  to  settle  down  upon  his  lees,  neglecting 
the  watchfulness  observed  on  his  first  profession  of  religion.  Enthusiasm  cools ; 
men  sleep  and  tares  are  sown  among  the  wheat;  the  Christian  athlete  rests  content 
with  the  laurels  already  gained ;  the  warrior,  having  defeated  the  enemy,  allows  him 
time  to  gather  his  forces  for  another  battle.  The  temple  was  beautifully  cleansed, 
but  inattention  has  allowed  it  to  grow  filthy,  and  it  needs  a  thorough  renovation. 
(2)  Its  leading  motive  is  gratitude  for  Divine  goodness  in  the  past.  How  skilfully 
Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  enumerates  the  chief  national  events  wherein  Hia 
mercy  had  been  conspicuous.  Brethren,  review  the  past  I  Your  mercies  have 
been  numberless,  Hke  the  drops  of  the  river  flowing  by  your  side.  If  you  can  tell 
the  stars,  then  may  you  catalogue  the  blessings  you  have  received.  The  retrospect 
teaches  the  character  of  your  God,  and  may  inspire  you  with  hope  for  the  future. 
Reverence  the  Almighty,  and  your  highest  expectations  wiU  not  be  disappointed  but 
far  surpassed.  (3)  Its  method  prescribes  severance  from  idolatry  and  a  sincere 
determination  to  follow  the  Lord  fully.  Self-examination  will  reveal  many  sins 
Btill  cherished  in  the  heart,  Hke  the  gods  which  Israel  had  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  camp.  It  were  well  for  ns,  hke  David,  to  go  in  and  sit  before  the  Lord  (2  Sanu 
vii.  18).  In  the  presence  of  Him  who  has  loaded  us  with  benefits  temporal  and 
spiritual,  our  vision  will  be  clarified,  and  we  shall  be  filled  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  "cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit."  All  avowals  of  a 
change  of  heart  are  to  be  distrusted  which  are  unaccompanied  by  evident  renuncia- 
tion of  evil  habits.  The  outward  act  not  only  affords  an  index  of  the  inward 
feeling,  but  also  materially  contributes  to  its  strength. 

II.  An  alternative  presented.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  for 
the  Israelites,  some  of  them  might  deem  it  "  evil,"  unpleasant,  u-ksome,  laborious 
to  serve  the  Lord.  Hence  the  option  of  forsakuag  Him,  and  bowmg  before  the  gods 
whom  then-  fancy  should  select.  The  alternative  suggests  that,  m  the  opmion  of 
the  speaker,  (1)  some  Und  of  service  is  inevitable.  Without  acknowledging  some 
superior  powers,  the  IsraeUtes  could  not  remain.  Absolutely  free  and  uadependent 
man  cannot  be,  though  his  idol  may  assume  any  form  or  character.  In  every  breast 
there  is  some  predominating  principle  or  passion,  be  it  piety,  morahty,  mteilec- 
tuahsm,  sestheticism,  or  love  of  selfish  pleasure.  (2)  The  freedom  of  the  will  u 
teen  in  the  power  of  choice.  Choose  man  must;  but  he  can  choose  what  seems 
best  to  him.  God  has  a  right  to  demand  our  homage ;  but  He  is  content  to  let  us 
decide  for  ourselves  the  equity  of  His  clahns.  He  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  the 
eonscience.  He  makes  His  people  "willing  in  the  day  of  His  power,  not  by 
enchaining  their  wills  and  constraming  obedience,  but  by  appropriate  motives  and 
inducements,  leading  them  to  consider  it  then-  glory  to  lay  themselves  at  His  teet. 
"Who  then  is  willing  to  consecrate  this  service  this  day  unto  the  Lord?  (1  ^"^^J- 
xxix.  5).  Freedom  of  choice  is  too  frequently  a  beautiful  and  dangerous  gift,  which, 
like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  injures  its  possessor.  Yet  we  are  unable  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  responsibihty  that  attaches  to  free  agency.  Some  plan  of 
Hfe  is  ruling  us,  even  if  it  be  a  resolve  to  Hve  aimlessly.  We  niay  deliberately 
weigh  our  decision,  bringing  to  bear  upon  our  comparison  of  conflicting  claims  aU 
the  strength  of  our  moral  nature  and  power  of  discernment,  or  we  may  refuse  to 
face  the  points  at  issue,  and  let  our  judgment  go  by  default,  unagimng  that  we  siiaU 
thus  escape  the  onus  of  a  formal  determination;  but  m  the  latter  case,  no  less  tlian 
in  the  former,  we  have  made  our  choice,  and  are  serving  some  master,  though  we 
reco^ise  it  not.  The  alternative  indicates  (3)  that  neutrality  and  compromtse  anre 
««c/i  impossible.    If  God  be  not  the  object  of  adoration,  then  any  occupant  of  the 
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throne  must  be  considered  as  God's  enemy.  Multitudes  think  that  if  they  are  not 
found  openly  opposing  religion  there  is  naught  to  be  complained  of  in  their  attitude 
and  conduct.  Herein  they  are  terribly  at  fault.  *'  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against 
Me."  Those  who  advance  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  are  treated  as  His  foes  (cf. 
Judg.  xxi.  8  and  1  Sam.  xi.  7).  Nor  will  God  accept  a  divided  allegiance.  Dagou 
must  fall  from  his  pedestal  when  the  ark  of  God's  presence  enters  the  chamber  of 
the  heart.  How  could  the  IsraeUtes  be  true  at  once  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  ?  '*  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Eeligion  modifies  the  character  of  every  action, 
transforming  it  into  an  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  to  the  glory  of  God.  All  that  we 
have  and  are  we  send  to  the  Royal  Mint,  and  receive  it  back,  stamped  with  the 
Sovereign's  image,  and  fashioned  according  to  His  desire. 

III.  A.  FIXED  RESOLVE.  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
Josliua  set  a  noble  example,  which  powerfully  affected  his  followers.  The  expressed 
determination  of  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  a  parent  may  produce  widespread  beneficial 
results  upon  those  imder  their  charge.  Joshua  showed  himself  fit  to  lead  men. 
He  did  not  wait  to  see  what  the  majority  of  the  people  would  approve  before  he 
committed  himself  to  a  particular  course  of  action  ;  but  boldly  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  cleave  with  full  purpose  of  heart  unto  the  Lord.  The  Ephraimites,  slow  to 
come  to  the  rescue  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  swift  to  claim  a  place  of  honour 
when  a  victory  has  been  won  (Judg.  xii.l,  2),  have  found  many  imitators  in  every 
age.  Men  who  wait  to  see  in  which  direction  the  current  of  popular  feeling  is 
Getting  ere  they  risk  their  reputation  or  their  safety  by  taking  a  decided  step.  We 
may  dislike  isolation,  but  are  not  alone  if  the  Father  is  with  us.  Joshua's  resolve 
"was  never  regretted.  "What  man  has  ever  been  son-y  that  he  became  a  follower  of 
Christ?  Even  backsliders  confess  that  they  were  never  happier  than  when  they 
attended  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  True  religion  furnishes  its  votaries 
with  self-evidential  proofs  of  its  Divine  authority  in  the  peace  of  mind  and  satis- 
faction of  conscience  which  they  experience.  To  enjoy  the  favour  of  God  is  felt  to 
be  worth  more  than  any  eartlily  friendship  or  worldly  gain. 

Conclusion.  This  theme  is  suitable  for  the  beginning  of  a  year,  when  untrodden 
paths  invite  you  to  choose  a  method  of  travel.  Or  perhaps  some  crisis  is  occurring 
m  your  life,  when  you  are  entering  upon  a  fresh  sphere  of  employment.  Use  it  as 
a  time  to  commence  a  period  of  devotion  to  God's  service.  Young  people,  decide 
which  is  the  more  honourable,  to  serve  God  or  the  world.  Do  not  spend  the  finest 
of  your  days  in  a  manner  which  will  hereafter  pierce  you  with  remorse. — ^A. 

Vers.  1 — 22. — Joshua  gathers  all  the  tribes  together  to  Shechem,  and  calls  for 
the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their  officers, 
and  they  presented  themselves  before  God.  '*  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Ye 
are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  you  have  chosen  you  the  Lord  to  serve  Him. 
And  they  said.  We  are  witnesses.  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that 
day."  There  are  few  more  beautiful  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  than  this 
renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  His  people,  at  the  moment  of  their 
entering  into  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  death  of  Joshua. 
It  seems  to  us  an  admirable  model  of  the  covenant  which  ought  to  be  constantly 
renewed  between  successive  generations  of  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  and  the 
Father  in  heaven.  (1)  Let  us  observe,  first,  that  the  piety  of  the  fathers  does  not 
suffice  for  the  sons,  and  that  while  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  pious  parents,  and 
gives  the  children  a  strong  vantage-ground  for  the  spiritual  warfare,  it  does  not  do 
away  with  the  necessity  that  they  should  for  themselves  ratify  the  hdly  resolves  of 
their  progenitors.  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  but,  nevertheless,  both 
Isaac  and  Jacob  renewed  that  holy  covenant  for  themselves.  And  it  needed,  as  we 
see,  to  be  ratified  again  by  their  descendants  when  at  length  they  entered  into 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  So  is  it  with  ourselves.  Though  we  had  in  our 
veins  tlie  blood  of  the  most  glorious  saints,  their  holiness  would  not  make  us  the 
less  culpable  if  we  did  not  yield  our  own  selves  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God.  Wliat 
avails  it  to  be  chilHren  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  since  God  is  able  of  the 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ?  (Matt.  iii.  7.)     These  principles  find  a 
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special  application  in  the  gospel  economy,  in  which  everything  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  birth.  Not  only  should  the  covenant  with  God  be  concluded  by  each  new 
generation  of  Christians,  but  it  needs  to  be  ratified  by  every  individual  for  himself 
apart  (2)  "  They  presented  themselves  before  God,"  it  is  said,  on  this  solemn  day. 
It  is  before  Him  and  in  His  sight  that  the  great  pledge  is  to  be  taken  which  marks 
our  entrance  into  His  covenant  of  grace.  We  have  not  to  do  with  His  representa- 
tives, the  ministers  of  His  Chm-ch,  nor  even  with  the  Church  itself,  but  with  Him. 
Let  us  rise  above  all  that  is  hmnan,  and  let  us  come  into  the  very  presence  of  God 
when  we  yield  ourselves  to  Him  and  to  His  service.  (3)  In  this  solemn  meeting 
between  Israel  and  Israel's  God,  to  renew  their  covenant,  it  is  God  who  leads  the 
way  by  recalhng  to  His  people  the  glorious  manifestations  of  His  love  in  choosing 
them,  delivering  them  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  bringing  them  through  the 
desert,  and  making  them  victorious  over  the  nations  of  Canaan.  All  is  of  His 
mercy ;  His  free  grace  is  the  basis  of  reconciliation.  It  is  the  offended  one  who 
makes  the  first  advance.  "  He  first  loved  us,"  says  St.  John  (1  John  iv.  18).  (4) 
Preventing  grace  does  not  nuUify  human  freedom.  God  proposes,  invites,  beseeches, 
and  in  His  very  entreaty  there  is  a  virtue  which  enables  us  to  respond  to  Him.  But 
we  must  respond,  we  must  decide  for  ourselves,  it  must  be  our  free  act.  The  question 
is  put  in  the  most  categorical  form  to  the  people  of  Israel :  "  If  it  seem  evil  to  you 
to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  "  (ver.  15).  "  The  people 
answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord  to  serve  other  gods." 
"And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves,  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord  to  serve  Him.  And  they  said,  We  are  witnesses  "  (ver.  22). 
This  decisive  dialogue  ought  to  pass  between  every  individual  soul  and  God.  Its 
form  may  differ,  but  in  substance  it  is  always  the  same.  **  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  "  says 
Christ  to  Peter,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  "  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee  "  (John  xxi.  15).  It  is  the  interchange  of  this  question  and  answer 
which  seals  the  covenant  between  the  soul  and  Christ.  Woe  to  those  who  forsake 
the  good  way  after  having  once  chosen  it  1  "If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment"  (Heb.  x.  26,  27). — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — Bevieto  of  Providence.  I.  It  is  well  to  review  the  past. 
(1)  The  Ufe  which  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  present  is  necessarily  superficial. 
Recollection  and  anticipation  broaden  and  deepen  life.  They  are  essential  to  the 
consciousness  of  personal  identity.  Memory  retains  possession  of  the  past  and  thus 
enriches  life.  The  past  is  not  wholly  gone ;  it  Hves  in  memory ;  it  lives  in  its 
effects  ;  it  will  be  called  up  for  judgment.  (2)  A  review  of  the  past  should  make  us 
(a)  grateful  for  the  goodness  of  God,  (5)  humble  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
fallings,  (c)  wise  firom  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  (d)  diligent  to  redeem  the  time 
which  yet  remains. 

II.  No  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  IS  COMPLETE  WHICH  DOES  NOT  RECOGNISE  THE  DlVINK 

Providence.  The  chief  value  of  biblical  history  is  in  the  fact  that  it  clearly  indi- 
cates the  action  of  God  in  human  affairs.  (1)  The  highest  historical  study  is  that 
which  searches  for  "  God  in  history."  To  do  this  is  to  trace  events  to  their  first 
cause,  to  see  the  connecting  ideas  of  unity  which  bind  all  things  together,  and  to 
follow  out  the  course  of  all  changing  movements  towards  their  destined  end.  (2) 
We  may  see  indications  of  the  active  presence  of  God  in  history  and  in  private  life 
by  noting  (a)  material  and  spiritual  good  things  enjoyed ;  (6)  providential  dehver- 
ances  in  trouble  ;  (c)  solemn  acts  of  judgment ;  (d)  good  thoughts  and  deeds  which 
all  have  their  origin  in  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  and  (e)  the  general  onward  and 
upward  movement  of  mankind.  (3)  Let  us  practically  apply  the  duty  of  noting 
God's  action  in  human  affairs  to  national  history,  church  history,  and  private 
experience. 

III.  A    RIGHT    REVIEW  OF    God's    ACTION    IN    THE    PAST    WII>L    SHOW    IHAT    THIS    18 

CHARACTERISED  BY  GOODNESS  AND  MERCY.  We  single  out  striking  calamities  for 
difficulties  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence.  We  should  remember  that  these  are 
striking  just  because  they  are  exceptional.    We  are  often  tempted  to  fix  apon  the 
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troubles  and  neglect  the  mercies  of  the  past.  A  fair  review  of  the  whole  will  show 
tliat  the  blessings  infinitely  outnimiber  the  distresses.  (1)  Such  a  review  should 
ttimvd&te  gratitude.  It  is  most  ungrateful  to  be  receiving  innumerable  blessings 
every  day  of  om-  Hves  and  rarely  to  recognise  the  Hand  from  which  they  come, 
while  we  complain  that  others  are  not  added,  or  mm-mur  if  any  cease.  (2)  Such  a 
review  should  increase  our  confidence  and  hope.  God  is  changeless.  As  He  has 
been  He  will  be.  **  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  Threatening  clouds  have 
biu-st  in  beneficent  showers.  Deliverance  has  come  when  all  seemed  hopeless. 
Let  us  believe  that  the  same  will  be  in  the  future,  and  press  forward  to  dark  and 
uncertain  days  with  more  assurance  of  faith. 

IV.  The  goodness  op  God  in  history  will  be  chiefly  seen  in  the  promotion 
OF  THE  highest  HUMAN  PROGRESS.  History  in  the  main  is  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  mankind.  This  was  the  case  with  Joshua's  review  of  Jewish  history.  It  showed 
progress  fi*om  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  fi-om  slavery  to  liberty, 
fi'om  poverty  to  a  great  possession,  from  homeless  wandering  to  a  happy,  peaceful 
settled  life.  Thus  God  is  always  leading  us  upwards  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
bondage  to  liberty,  from  ignorance,  superstition,  sin,  and  misery  to  the  golden  ag« 
of  the  future  (Rom.  viii.  19— 23).— W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  14. — The  call  to  QocTa  service.  I.  The  call.  (1)  It  is  a  direct  appeal. 
Religion  is  practic^il,  and  preaching  must  be  practical.  We  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  exposition  of  truth.  We  must  aim  at  persuasion  such  as  shall 
affect  the  conduct  of  men.  For  this  purpose  there  is  room  for  direct  exhortation. 
]\Ien  are  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  propositions  which  He  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  own  experience.  The  difficult  matter  is  to  translate  these  into  principles 
of  conduct  and  to  apply  them  to  individual  lives.  The  Bible  is  sent  for  this 
ultimate  purpose.  As  a  message  firom  God  the  Word  of  God  is  not  merely  a 
revelation  of  truth  ;  it  is  supremely  a  call  fi-om  the  Father  to  His  children. 
God  is  now  calling  directly  to  us  by  the  undying  voice  of  Scripture,  by  providence, 
by  His  Spirit  in  our  consciences  (Rev.  xxii.  17).  (2)  The  call  is  based  on  a 
review  of  past  experience.  After  this  review  Joshua  says,  "  Now^  therefore,  fear 
the  Lord,"  &c.  God's  goodness  to  us  in  the  past  is  a  great  motive  to  incline 
us  to  serve  Him  (a)  because  it  lays  us  under  a  great  obligation  to  Him  (1  Cor. 
vi.  20),  and  (6)  because  it  reveals  His  character  as  that  of  a  Master  worthy  of 
devotion  and  delightful  to  serve.  (3)  The  call  is  urged  with  the  last  words  of  a 
dying  man.  Joshua  is  old  and  about  to  die.  At  such  a  time  an  address  would 
naturally  be  characterised  by  supreme  earnestness.  What  is  then  urged  would  be 
felt  by  the  speaker  to  be  of  first  importance.  Mere  conventionalism,  objects  of 
passing  political  expediency,  trifles  and  crotchets  sink  out  of  view.  The  dying 
message  of  the  old  leader  must  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people.  With  all 
the  force  of  these  circumstances  Joshua  selects  the  need  to  fear  and  serve  God  for 
His  one  urgent  exhortation.  Surely  this  fact  should  lead  us  all  to  put  it  before  our- 
selves as  a  question  of  first  importance,  taking  precedence  of  aU  considerations  of 
worldly  pleasure  and  interest. 

II.  The  object  of  the  call.  (1)  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  "  fear  and  serve 
the  Lord."  The  fear  characterises  the  spirit  of  internal  devotion,  the  semce  covers 
the  obedience  of  active  work.  The  fear  precedes  the  service  ;  because  we  cannot 
rightly  serve  God  with  our  hands  till  we  are  devoted  to  Him  in  our  hearts.  The 
fear  of  God  here  required  is  not  the  abject  terror  which  the  slave  feels  for  the 
tyrant,  but  reverence,  awe,  worship,  the  dread  of  displeasing,  and  the  humble  sub- 
mission of  our  souls.  This  must  be  found  in  all  true  devotion.  Yet  it  is  most 
prominent  in  the  stem  Hebrew  faith  (Psa.  ii.  11).  For  the  Christian,  love  is  the 
leading  motive,  though  this  love  must  be  an  awed  and  reverent  affection.  After  the 
fear,  thon,  must  follow  the  service  ;  for  God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  passive  vene- 
ration, He  requires  active  obedience.  (2)  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  fear 
and  sei-vice  here  noted  is  sincerity.  There  is  always  danger  of  worship  becoming 
unconsciously  formal  even  when  it  is  not  knowingly  hypocritical ;  because  pure 
worahip  involTea  the  highest  effort  of  spirituality,  great  abstraction  from  sense,  and 
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a  purity  of  thought  which  is  very  foreign  to  the  habits  of  sinful  beings  (2  Tim.  iii.  5). 
Yet  God  abhors  unreal  devotion  (Isa.  xxix.  13),  and  can  only  be  worshipped  at  all 
wlion  He  is  served  spiritually  (John  iv.  24).  (3)  The  necessary  condition  of  this 
fciir  and  service  is  a  departure  from  all  things  inconsistent  with  it.  The  people 
must  give  up  all  lingeriug  habits  of  idolatry.  We  must  repent  and  forsake  our  old 
sins.  We  caunot  retain  devotion  to  the  world  and  to  sin  whilst  we  devote  ourselves 
to  God.    No  man  can  serve  two  masters.    Therefore  choose. — W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  2,  3. — Abraham  the  heathen.  "Your  fathers  .  .  .  served  other  gods,**  is 
an  incidental  statement  of  the  utmost  value.  It  throws  a  Hght  on  Abraham's 
antecedents  in  which  we  do  not  always  see  tliem,  and  enhances  the  significanoo  of 
his  abandonment  of  home  and  country,  and  his  clear  faith  in  a  living  God,  in  a 
degree  which  nothing  else  does.     Observe  first  of  all — 

I.  The  fact  that  Abraham  was  originally  a  heathen.    He  was  not  merely 
born  and  bred  an  idolater,  as  we  might  have  gathered  from  the  story  of  Bachel's 
teraphim,  but  was  a  pagan  in  exactly  the  same  condition  of  belief  as  many  in  India 
or  in  China  are  to-day.     Some,  in  later  times  especially,  and  indeed  in  all  times, 
worshipped  the  true  God,  but  employed  an  idol  to  assist  their  imagination  of  Him ; 
that  is,  they  simply  sought  ritualistic  and  sensuous  aids  to  religious  thought  and 
feehng.    But  Abraham  began  hfe  far  lower  down  in  the  rehgious  scale.   His  fathers 
terved  other  gods ;  the  deified  powers  of  nature  representing  httle  more  than  the 
forces  and  tendencies  of  life.     Primitive  tradition  had  lost  any  brightness  it  ever 
had.     The  religious  sentiment  had  lost  that  reverence  and  habit  of  attention  which 
soon  begins  to  perceive  God  and  to  feel  that  the  God  constantly  appealing  to  it  is 
one  and  the  same.    The  worship  of  several  deities  is  always  a  mark  of  a  super- 
stitious ingredient  blending  with  faith.     Terah's  family  were  in  this  condition. 
They  were  not  only  idolaters  but  polytheists — without  Bible  or  sacrament,  promise, 
or  law.    Abraham  was  precisely  m  the  same  sort  of  spiritual  circumstances,  and 
had  been  taught  the  same  sort  of  religious  ideas,  and  trained  in  the  same  super- 
stitions, as  are  found  in  all  pagan  lands  to-day.     Yet  with  advantages  so  slight,  he 
became  the  spuitual  father  of  the  religious  nation  of  antiquity — type  of  all  sainth- 
ness,  of  everything  bright  in  faith  and  unquestioning  in  obedience.     There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  god  of  vengeance  was  one  of  those  deities  most  reverently 
regarded  by  his  people  ;  and  yet  he  finds  and  worships  a  God  of  love  I     He,  like  all 
of  us,  had  Christ,  the  light  that  Ughteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
He,  unlike  most  of  us,  followed  the  Christ-light  within  him.     Following  the  Divine 
light,  it  grew  ever  clearer,  and  his  vision  became  stronger  to  perceive  and  his  heart 
to  follow  it.     Amongst  a  multitude  of  silent  deities.  One  spoke  to  him  through  his 
conscience,  with  more  and  more  of  frequency,  and,  in  the  degree  in  which  He  was 
obeyed,  with  more  and  more  of  clearness,  both  in  the  comforts  He  whispered  and 
the  commands  He  enjoined,  till  gradually  he  felt  there  was  but  one  great  God, 
who  governed  all,  and  should  receive  the  homage  of  all ;  who  was  the  friendly 
refuge  as  well  as  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  men.    Gradually  his  life  began  to  revolve 
around  this  unseen  Centre,  and  the  outward  aspect  and  inward  purpose  of  his  life 
stood  out  in  palpable  difference  from  that  of  his  fellows.    Doubtless  he  preached  his 
deep  conviction,  gathered  about  him  some  kindred  spirits  ;  perhaps  had  to  endme 
persecution  ;  till  at  last  he  got  a  strong  impression  borne  in  upon  his  conscience 
that  his  path  of  duty  and  of  spiritual  wisdom  was  to  leave  his  native  land  and  seek  a 
new  home  for  what  was  a  new  faith  amongst  men.     His  coming  to  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeea,  and  then  to  Canaan,  maybe  compared  with  the  expedition  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.     Like  them  he  sought  "  freedom  to  worship  God,"  and  like  them  founded 
a  great  nation  in  doing  so.     In  any  view  of  his  character,  his  decision,  his  devotion, 
the  clearness  of  his  faith,  the  promptness  of  his  obedience,  are  marvellous.     But 
they  become  much  more  so  when  we  mark  the  fact  that  Joshua  here   brings 
out,  that  Abraham  began  his  career  in  heathen  darkness — that  the  father  of  the 
faithful  began  life  as  a  mere  pagan.     Observe — 

II.  Some  lessons  of  this  fact.     For  evidently  it  has  many.    We  can  only 
largest  them.     (1)  A  little  grace  and  a  little  light  go  a  long  way  when  tueiti  used. 
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How  little  had  Abraham  to  begin  with  I  But,  using  what  he  had,  it  grew  more,  and 
was  enough  to  do  more  for  him  than  Hght  a  thousand  times  as  clear  does  for  some 
of  us  to-day.  A  man  who  has  hght  upon  his  next  step  of  duty  has  really  an 
"  abundance  of  revelation."  Do  not  go  in  for  beiug  omniscient,  postponing  all 
obedience  until  you  get  hght  on  all  truth.  Use  your  little  hght  well  whatever  it 
is,  and  so  you  wUlget  more.  (2)  Obedience  is  the  mode  of  self-enlightenment.  "li 
any  man  will  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  God's  doctrine."  So  says  Christ. 
Doing  duty  is  the  way  of  discovering  truth.  Since  the  creation  of  the  world  there 
has  been  no  other.  Take  this.  (3)  All  the  sacraments  are  means  of  grace,  not 
conditions  of  salvation.  The  Church  has  always  been  tempted  to  exaggerate  tha 
helpful  into  the  essential,  until  it  says,  **  Extra  ecclesiarn,  nulla  salus."  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  arguing  with  those  who  held  the  sacrament  of  circumcision 
essential  to  salvation,  quotes  Abraham  as  reaching  all  his  spirituality  and  accept- 
ance with  God,  "not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision,"  i.e.,  not  by  sacra- 
ments, but  without  them  altogether.  Sacraments  are  aids.  The  mercy  that  gave 
them  to  be  such  will,  in  the  absence  of  them  through  error  or  inadvertence,  use 
some  other  way  of  enriching  and  enlightening  tlie  obedient  heart.  (4)  However 
Bunk  in  superstition  the  heathen  may  he,  they  a/re  capable  of  religion.  The  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  advantages  is  not 
a  difference  between  having  all  and  having  notliing,  but  between  having  more  and 
having  leas.  They  have  the  Christian  inward  light — movings  of  God's  spirit,  lessons 
of  God's  providence.  God  speaks  to  them,  and  "wakes  their  ear  in  the  morning." 
They  lack  the  testimony  of  God's  saints,  their  examples,  the  revelation  of  God's 
highest  law,  a  clear  light  on  immortality  ;  above  all,  the  hght  which  comes  from 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God — "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  fuller  hght  would  multiply  vastly  the 
number  of  the  devout  amongst  them,  and  give  a  higher  character  to  their  devotion. 
But  they  may  be  saved,  as  we  are  taught  explicitly  both  by  Peter  and  by  Paul,  by 
a  Saviour  they  feel  and  follow,  though  they  do  not  know  the  story  of  His  love.  (5) 
The  heathen  being  thus  capable  of  religon,  and  our  higher  advantages  being 
influential  to  produce  it,  we  ought  to  extend  to  them  the  full  light  of  the  Saviour's 
glory.  Our  neglect  of  Christian  missions  grows  from  our  despair  of  heathen  men. 
We  ought  to  think  of  the  millions  in  heathen  darkness  as  Abraham's  brethren,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  and  responding  to  all  that  is  true  and  gracious.  If  we 
rightly  reverence  them,  we  should  not  eat  our  morsel  of  the  bread  of  life  alone, 
but  should  share  it  with  them.  Let  us  seek  to  extend  the  knowle<lge  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  we  shall  yet  behold  many  an  Abraham  rising  up  in  heathen 
lands. — G. 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  great  appeal.  From  the  trembling  hps  of  one  within  a  step 
of  death  comes  the  ai)peal  which  through  all  the  centuries  since  has  pierced  and 
moved  and  won  the  hearts  of  men.  Often  urged,  it  is  not  always  represented 
accurately.  Ehjah  may  address  a  more  degenerate  generation  with  a  challenge  to 
serve  God  or  to  serve  Baal,  insisting  on  this  as  if  the  chances  of  either  alternative 
being  adopted  were  even.  Joshua  does  not  say,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve — God  or  another,"  but  bids  them  serve  God,  urging  His  claims.  In 
the  event  of  their  being  unwilling  to  yield  to  these  claims,  he  urges  with  some 
irony,  that  shows  the  keenness  of  moral  energy  still  in  Him,  that  in  that  case  they 
should  choose  amongst  the  deities  whose  feebleness  they  had  witnessed  the  one 
least  helpless.  There  are  several  things  here  worthy  of  notice.  Observe,  first,  an 
assumption  underlying  this  appeal,  viz. : 

I.  Some  plan  of  life  should  be  soberly  thought  out  and  followed  with 
DECISION.  Our  "miscellaneous  impulses"  always  prove  a  poor  c^uide.  Tliere  can  be 
neither  progress,  peace,  strength,  nor  usefulness  if  life  is  dcaiiitory.  We  cannot 
employ  anything  to  good  advantage,  much  less  life,  unless  we  know  its  nature,  what 
it  is  made  for,  what  can  be  done  with  it,  its  resources  aTid  its  proper  ends.  The 
first  question  of  the  *  Shorter  Catechism,'  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  "  stands 
as  the  first  question  of  the  catechism  of  life.      Until  we  form  some  aim  and  keep 
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to  it,  to-morrow  will  be  always  moving  in  a  different  direction  from  to-day,  will  losa 
what  to-day  has  won.  An  aim  permits  hfe  to  be  cumulative,  always  gathering 
richer  force,  fuller  joys — always  completing  and  rounding  oif  its  conquests.  Joshua 
here  assimies  that  a  plan  of  life  is  essential  to  the  proper  pursuit  of  it,  and  on  this 
ussumi^tioQ  his  appeal  is  based.  Take  note  of  this,  for  a  planless  is  a  powerless  life. 
Observe — 

II.  He  claims  their  life  for  God.  ^  Now^  therefore,  serve  Him.'*  He  does 
not  timorously  present  any  alternative.  There  is  no  reasonable  alternative  to  this. 
One  plan,  and  only  one,  of  life  should  be  entertained  by  a  serious  nature.  The 
only  wise  and  only  rational  plan  of  life  is  the  service  of  God.  A  multitude  of 
ri'.isons  concur  to  commend  it.  (1)  Conscience  requires  it,  as  the  only  right  course. 
Serving  God,  every  law  will  be  kept,  every  duty  done,  every  claim  met,  every  wrong 
avoided.  Conscience  points  hke  a  compass-needle  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  its 
evejy  suggestion  is  in  one  form  or  other  a  suggestion  to  do  His  bidding.  It  is  a 
^oluLun  fact  that  the  holiest  and  the  deepest  instinct  of  our  nature  bids  us  serve  God. 
(2)  G ratitude  requires  it.  God  had  delivered  them,  led  them,  helped  them,  enriched 
them;  given  them  liberty,  victory,  home.  In  addition  to  these  national  blessings, 
He  had  to  each  individual  given  life,  faculty,  joys,  home-loves,  duties  that  dignified. 
Comforts  that  gladdened  life.  The  instinct  of  gratitude  is  to  ask,  What  shall  I 
r<5T)fler  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  ?  We  have  still  larger  benefits — a  Saviour, 
a  home  above.  Gratitude  should  constrain  us  to  serve  God.  (3)  Wisdom  should 
constrain,  us  to  serve  Him,.  Serve  self — and  server  and  served  are  both  ruined. 
Serve  God — and  God  is  pleased,  and  we  are  safe.  Service  of  God  developes  aU  our 
higher  faculties  ;  is  the  only  state  in  which  we  are  safe  ;  is  the  course  in  which  we 
are  useful.  Growth,  safety,  usefulness,  what  can  compare  with  them  ?  Pitiable  is 
the  state  of  those  who  do  not  serve.  They  do  not  live  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  Therefore  Joshua  urges  on  them  to  serve  their  redeeming  God.  And  the 
grounds  which  suited  them  4,000  years  ago  are  all  intensely  valid  to-day.  Consider 
this  claim,  and  if  disposed  to  dispute  it,  consider  next — 

II.  The  challenge  he  gives  to  those  unwilling  to  serve  God.  "  If  it 
seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve  ;  the  gods 
whom  your  fathers  served,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell." 
Thus  he  presents  them  with  the  discredited  deities  around  them,  and  bids  them 
choose.  Will  they  choose  the  gods  that  Abraham  forsook — forsook  because  power- 
less to  help,  degrading  in  their  influence  ?  by  forsaking  whom  he  found  aU  his 
grandeur,  aU  his  blessedness,  all  his  reward  ?  or  will  they  take  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites  whose  powerlessness  to  protect  their  servants  had  been  just  witnessed, 
who  betrayed  those  who  trusted  in  them  ?  With  what  force  does  the  mere  form  in 
which  he  urges  his  challenge  deter  men  from  it  I  Would  that  all  who  reject  the 
Saviour  would  realise  what  they  are  about  I  If  it  seems  not  good  to  you  to  serve 
Christ,  whom  will  ye  serve  ?  The  gods  your  fathers  left  ?  The  gods  whose  power- 
lessness to  bless  men  is  manifest  around  you  ?  Such  a  goddess  as  Pleasure, 
which  fools  think  the  best  to  worship,  which  fritters  away  aU  strength  of  soul,  de- 
stroys conscience,  and  heart,  and  intellect,  and  body  alike — would  you  choose  that  ? 
or  Money,  coyest  of  all  deities  ?  wliom  he  that  seeketh  rarely  findeth,  and  he  that 
findeth  never  finds  so  rich  as  he  had  hoped  ?  who  seems  to  be  a  god  that  can  give 
everything,  but  it  is  found  to  be  unable  to  give  any  one  of  the  things  most  desired 
by  us  ?  Or  Power,  the  deity  sought  by  the  ambitious,  who  never  permits  any  one 
to  say,  **  He  is  mine  **  in  anything  hke  the  degree  he  had  hoped,  and  even  when 
possessed  is  found  to  be  insipid  as  the  insignificance  from  which  men  fled  ?  Is  it 
Indulgence  f  the  deity  that  degrades  men  ?  or  Self-will,  the  deity  that  destroys 
them  ?  Choose  which.  There  ought  to  be  no  trifling.  We  must  serve  some  God. 
Who  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  you  hope  for  if  you  put  away  the  Saviour  of  Calvary  ? 
To  use  the  experience  of  others  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  ;  to  buy  experience  dearly 
for  yourself  is  tiie  part  of  a  foolish  mnn.  There  is  none  amongst  all  the  deities 
that  clamour  for  your  sor^-ice  which  the  wise  and  the  good  have  not  forsaken,  or 
the  foolish  and  the  worldly  have  not  repented  of  cleavmg  to.  Betake  not  yourself 
to  such,  but  serve  the  Lord. — G. 
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Vers.  14 — 16. — The  grand  choice.  Joslma's  words  derive  added  force  from  the 
historic  associations  of  the  place  in  which  he  uttered  them.  Shecheui  was  not  only 
a  scene  of  gi-eat  natural  beauty,  but  one  around  which  hngered  memories  pecuUarly 
in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Here  Abraham  first  pitched  his 
tent  and  raised  an  altar,  consecrating  that  spot  to  the  living  God — a  witness  against 
the  heathen  abominations  of  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  in  the  land.  Here, 
probably  under  the  same  oak,  Jacob  buried  the  "  strange  gods  " — the  teraphim 
and  the  amulets  that  some  of  his  family  had  brought  from  Padanaram — in  token 
of  his  resolute  renunciation  of  these  sinful  idi^latries.  What  more  fitting  place 
could  be  found  for  a  solemn  appeal  like  this  to  the  tribes  to  remain  true  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers  ?  Besides  which,  Joshua's  venerable  age,  the  blameless  integrity 
of  his  character,  and  the  renown  of  his  exploits  as  their  leader,  gave  such  weight  to 
his  appeal  that  they  would  well  deserve  the  threatened  penalties  if  they  failed  to 
profit  by  it.  Certain  important  principles  of  religious  life  are  illustrated  in  this 
appeal — 

I.  The  service  of  God  is  a  matter  of  free  personal  choice.  *'  Choose  you 
this  day,"  &c.  The  simple  alternative  they  were  called  on  to  decide  was,  either  the 
service  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  or  the  service  of  the  false  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
Amorites.  No  naiddle  course  was  open  to  them.  There  could  be  no  compromise. 
It  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other — let  them  choose.  And  substantially  the  same 
alternative  is  before  every  man  in  every  age.  There  is  something  to  which  he  pays 
supreme  homage,  and  it  is  either  to  the  great  invisible  King,  the  only  hving  and 
true  God,  or  else  to  the  idols,  more  or  less  base,  of  his  own  self-will  or  of  the  vain 
world  around  him.  (1)  It  is  the  glory  of  our  nature  that  we  can  make  such  a 
choice.  God  has  so  constituted  us  that  this  self- determining  power  is  one  of  oui 
most  essential  prerogatives.  And  in  His  dealings  with  us  he  always  respects  the 
nature  He  has  given.  He  never  violates  the  law  of  its  freedom.  That  were  to 
destroy  it.  No  man  is  compelled  to  serve  Him,  nor  yet  forbidden  by  any  imperious 
necessity  of  his  being  or  life  to  do  so.  Human  nature  knows  nothing  either  oi 
necessary  evil  or  irresistible  grace.  (2)  This  freedom  of  choice  gives  worth  to 
every  religious  act.  There  would  be  no  moral  worth  in  anything  we  do  without 
it.  The  basis  of  all  personal  responsibility,  it  is  also  the  condition  of  all  moral 
goodness  and  acceptable  service.  God  would  have  nothing  at  our  hands  that  is 
not  voluntarily  rendered.  If  we  would  serve  Him  at  aU,  His  serrice  must  be  our 
free  unfettered  choice. 

II.  It  is  a  choice  determined  by  rational  considerations.  "  If  it  seem  evil," 
ko.  Joshua  sets  the  alternative  with  perfect  fairness  before  them  that  they  may 
weigh  the  conflicting  claims  and  judge  accordingly.  If  these  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  really  nobler,  better,  more  worthy  of  their  gratitude  and  trust  than  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  then  by  all  means  let  them  follow  them  I  But  if  the  Lord  be  indeed  God, 
if  they  owe  to  Him  all  that  gives  sanctity  to  their  national  character,  and  glory  to 
their  national  history,  then  let  them  put  these  *'  strange  gods"  utterly  and  for  ever 
from  them,  and  cleave  to  Him  with  an  undivided  heart.  It  is  a  deliberate  judgment 
between  contrary  and  wholly  irreconcilable  paths  to  which  they  are  called.  Religion 
is  our  '*  reasonable  service  "  (Rom.  vii.  1).  It  is  no  blind  act  of  self-surrender.  It 
involves  the  consent  of  all  our  powers — the  mind  embracing  divinely  discovered 
truth,  the  heart  yielding  to  gracious  heavenly  ii)flnence,  the  conscience  recognising 
a  supreme  obligation,  the  will  bowing  to  that  higher  will  which  is  '*  holy  and  just 
and  good."     No  man  is  called  to  declare  for  God  without  sufficient  reason. 

III.  It  is  a  choice  which  certain  critical  occasions  make  to  be  specially 
imperative.  '*  Choose  you  this  day,''  &c.  *'  This  day  "  above  all  other  days — 
because  the  motives  to  it  are  stronger  to-day  than  ever ;  because  the  matter  is  one 
that  it  is  neither  right  nor  safe  to  defer  to  another  day.  While  self-consecration  to 
the  service  of  God  is  a  perpetual  obligation,  there  are  seasons  of  life  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  urgent,  when  many  voices  combine  with  unwonted  emphasis  to  say, 
"  now  is  the  accepted  time,"  &c.  (1)  Youth,  (2)  times  of  adversity,  (3)  times  of 
special  rehgious  privilege  or  awakening,  (4)  times  when  new  social  relations  aro 
being  formed,  and  new  paths  of  life  are  opening. 
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IV.  It  is  a  choice  encouraged  by  noble  personal  examples.  "  As  for  me  and 
my  house,"  &c.  Here  is  an  example  (1)  of  manly  resolution,  (2)  of  the  strength 
that  can  dare  to  stand  alone,  (3)  of  family  piety  directed  by  paternal  authority  and 
influence.  Such  an  example  has  an  inspiring  effect  above  that  of  mere  persuasive 
words.  It  quickens  and  strengthens  every  genu  of  better  thought  and  feeUng  in 
the  breasts  of  men.  There  is  no  stronger  incentive  to  rehgious  life  than  the  obser- 
vation of  the  exemplary  forms  it  assumes  in  others  (1  Cor.  iv.  15, 16 ;  PliU.  iii.  17). 

V.  It  is  a  choice  that  must  lead  to  appropriate  practical  conclusions. 
*•  Now  therefore  put  away,"  &c.  (ver.  23).  The  honesty  of  their  purpose,  the  reality 
of  tlieir  decision,  could  be  shown  in  no  other  way.  They  only  have  living  faith  in 
God  who  are  "  careful  to  maintain  good  works  "  (Titus  iii.  8  ;  James  ii.  18). — W. 

Ver.  16. — Choice  and  decision.  After  exhorting  the  people  to  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord,  Joshuii  calls  to  them  to  consider  the  alternative  of  rejecting  Him,  and  to 
make  a  decisive  choice.  It  is  weU  to  be  brought  to  a  practical  decision  in  full  view 
of  all  the  issues  which  face  us.  These  may  be  clearly  seen.  Truth  does  not  shun 
the  Hght.  Christianity  can  well  bear  comparison  with  all  other  systems  of  worship 
and  modes  of  life. 

I.  The  call  to  choose.  (1)  "We  are  free  to  choose.  Joshua  is  the  leader  of  the 
people,  yet  he  does  not  command  submission  to  God,  and  forcibly  compel  it.  He 
exhorts,  but  he  leaves  the  choice  open.  God  has  left  our  wills  free  to  choose  or  to 
reject  Him.  This  liberty  is  essential  to  voluntary  service — the  only  service  which 
is  true  and  spiritual.  God  would  not  value  forced  devotion.  The  worth  of  devotion 
depends  on  its  free  willingness.  Yet  the  freedom  God  accords  is  not  release  from 
obligation,  but  only  exemption  from  compulsion.  It  is  still  our  duty  to  serve  God. 
(2)  We  cannot  serve  God  without  voluntarily  choosing  Him  for  our  Master. 
This  is  a  consequence  of  our  Uberty.  We  shall  never  come  to  be  truly  Christian 
by  accident,  or  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Religion 
depends  on  a  decisive  action  of  the  wiQ.  This  need  not  be  so  sudden  and  pro- 
nounced as  to  take  the  dramatic  form  it  assumes  in  the  narrative  before  us,  and  in 
some  cases  of  sudden  conversion.  But  the  fact  must  be  proved  by  a  consequent 
decisive  course  of  life.  (3)  Indecision  is  a  fatal  error.  We  may  not  choose  the 
evil,  yet  we  practically  abandon  ourselves  to  it  while  we  refrain  from  choosing 
the  good.  In  ordinary  life  indecision  is  a  sure  cause  of  failure  ;  so  it  is  in  religion. 
Though  we  may  doubt  many  points  of  doctrine,  if  only  we  know  enough  for  choice 
we  must  not  hesitate  in  the  region  of  practice.  (4)  There  is  no  reason  for  delay, 
Joshua  called  for  immediate  decision.  This  is  most  safe,  most  easy,  and  secmes 
the  longest  life  of  service  (Heb.  iii.  7). 

II.  The  alternatives  of  choice.  (1)  Joshua  anticipated  the  position  of  those 
to  whom  it  might  "  seem  evil  to  serve  the  Lord."  This  might  arise  [a)  from  mis- 
understanding the  character  of  God's  service,  (6)  from  fear  of  the  inevitable  sacrifices 
and  toils  which  it  involves,  or  (c)  from  lingering  affection  for  the  evil  things  which 
must  be  abandoned  on  entering  upon  it.  (2)  Joshua  challenged  the  people  to 
ehoose  whom  they  would  serve  if  they  rejected  the  Lord.  It  is  weU  not  only  to 
defend  the  truth,  but  to  show  the  difficulties  which  must  be  faced  if  this  is  rejected. 
We  should  look  at  our  prospect  all  round.  It  is  not  fair  to  object  to  the  difficulties 
of  Christianity  until  we  have  weighed  well  the  consequence  of  any  other  course  of 
life.  We  must  have  some  God.  Israel  must  choose — if  not  for  Jehovah,  then  for 
the  gods  of  their  fathers  or  the  gods  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  irony  in  Joshua's 
way  of  setting  out  the  alternatives.  Either  the  people  must  go  back  to  the  past, 
deliverance  from  which  they  are  now  rejoicing  at,  or  they  must  accept  the  worship 
of  those  gods  whom  they  have  defied  and  defeated  in  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies. 
If  we  have  not  God  we  must  foUow  the  world,  Satan — our  evil  past,  or  the  worst 
foes  of  our  present  welfare. 

III.  The  example  op  decision  fob  God.  Joshua  chooses  independently  of  the 
popular  choice.  He  is  not  swayed  by  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  Rathei-  he 
would  guide  it  by  example.  It  is  weak  to  refuse  to  choose  till  we  see  how  the 
world  will  choose.    Truth  and  right  are  not  affected  by  numbers.    Every  man 
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must  make  the  great  choice  for  himself.  (1)  Joshua  first  chose  for  himself.  We 
must  be  decided  before  we  can  influence  others  aright.  Yet  let  us  beware  lest  in 
saving  others  we  ourselves  become  castaways  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  (2)  Joshua  also  cliose 
for  his  house.  We  should  seek  to  bring  strangers  to  the  right  way,  but  our  fii-st 
duty  is  with  our  own  household.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  man  is  able  to  speak  for 
the  decision  of  his  house. — W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  19. — The  difficulties  of  God's  service.  I.  There  are  difficulties  in  thb 
SERVICE  OF  God.  All  are  freely  invited  to  serve  God  ;  all  may  find  ready  access  to 
G(^d  ;  there  is  no  need  for  delay,  all  may  come  at  once  and  without  waiting  to  be 
wortliy  of  Him ;  after  coming  through  Christ,  the  yoke  is  easy  and  the  burden 
light.  Yet  there  are  difficuUios.  Sin  and  self  and  the  world  must  be  sacrificed; 
God  cannot  be  served  with  a  divided  heart,  hence  complete  devotion  must  be  at- 
tained; the  service  itself  involves  spiritual  endeavours  and  tasks  and  battles,  before 
which  the  strongest  fail.  It  is  impossible  to  serve  God  in  our  own  strength.  We 
ean  only  serve  Him  aright  because  what  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with 
God  ;  i.e.,  we  can  only  serve  Him  in  His  strength  and  through  the  inspiration  of 
His  Spirit. 

II.  The    DIFFICULTIES   l»   THE   SERVICE   OF   GoD   ARISE  FROM   THE   DISAGREEMENT 

BETWEEN  OUR  CHARACTER  AND  His.  God  docs  Dot  willingly  make  His  service 
hard  ;  it  would  not  be  hard  if  we  were  not  sinful.  It  is  difficult  while  we  have  evil 
habits  and  affections  lingering  about  us,  and  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  we  chng  to 
these  voluntarily.  (1)  God  is  holy,  therefore  He  cannot  accept  service  which  is 
tainted  with  cherished  sin  (we  must  distinguish  between  cherished  sin  which  makes 
acceptable  service  impossible,  and  resisted  sin  which  hinders,  but  does  not  utterly 
prevent,  such  service).  (2)  God  is  jealous,  therefore  He  will  not  accept  divided 
service.  Israel  must  choose  either  the  service  of  the  Lord  or  the  worship  of  the 
heathen  gods.  Both  cannot  be  embraced.  We  must  choose.  So  long  as  we  give 
one-half  of  our  heart  to  the  world  or  to  sin  God  will  not  accept  the  other  half.  (3) 
God  is,  in  some  respects,  unforgiving.  He  forgives  the  worst  sins  of  the  worst 
men  on  repentanoo ;  but  whilst  the  least  sin  is  cherished  God  cannot  forgive  it. 
No  time  will  soften  His  resentment.  Hence  if  we  come  to  His  service  with  evil 
knowingly  in  our  hearts,  He  cannot  overlook  it  and  accept  us. 

III,  It  IS  WELL  TO   CONSIDER   THE   DIFFICULTIES  IN   THE    SERVICE  OF  GOD.      Isracl 

was  too  ready  hastily  to  accept  God's  service  without  considering  all  that  it  involved. 
If  diflfKulties  exist  they  must  be  faced.  It  is  best  to  count  the  cost  before  making 
choice  (Luke  xiv.  28).  Those  representations  of  the  gospel  which  are  confined  to 
invitations  and  promises,  and  ignore  the  call  to  repentance  and  to  sacrifice  for 
Christ,  are  false  and  unjust.  Christ  would  have  the  new  disciple  face  the  cross 
(Luke  xiv.  27).  Such  considerations  should  not  deter  us  fiom  the  choice  of  God's 
service.  They  should  make  us  (1)  careful  to  compare  both  sides  of  the  question 
till  we  see  how  immensely  the  obligations  and  advantages  of  religion  outweigh  the 
difficulties,  (2)  humble  and  free  from  boasting  and  presumption,  and  (3)  wholly 
dependent  on  the  help  of  Christ  to  make  us  worthy  of  His  service,  to  give  us  strength 
to  serve,  and  to  make  our  service  acceptable  (Phil.  iv.  13). — ^W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  21— 26.— The  covenant.  I.  The  terms  of  the  covenant.  It  was  to 
bind  the  people  to  their  promise  to  renounce  the  old  life  of  sin  and  idolatry,  and  to 
enter  upon  and  remain  in  the  true  service  of  God.  Nations  are  proud  of  protecting 
treaties,  constitutional  pledges,  charters  of  liberty,  &o.  No  nation  ever  took  a 
more  important  covenant  than  this.  The  chief  question  for  all  of  us  is  whether  we 
will  live  for  the  world  or  for  God.  The  gospel  brings  to  us  a  new  covenant.  The 
promises  are  gieater,  the  teims  are  more  light.  Yet  we  must  choose  and  resolve 
and  yield  ourselves  in  subnjission  to  it  if  wo  would  enjoy  the  advantjages  its  offers. 
This  covenant  has  two  sides.  God  pledges  His  blessings,  but  we  must  pledge  onr 
devotion.  His  is  the  infinitely  greater  part.  Yet  if  we  fail  in  ours  God's  promises 
of  blessing  no  longer  apply. 

II.  The  OBJECTS  of  the  oovsnant.    (1)  It  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tb# 
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pledge.  Men  make  resolntions  in  moments  of  exaltation  "which  they  are  apt  tc 
forget  when  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  them  have  subsided.  Yet  it  is  just  then 
that  they  are  most  necessary.  They  are  not  needed  when  they  are  freely  made, 
because  the  impulse  to  resolve  would  carry  out  the  action  without  the  resolution. 
Their  real  value  is  for  those  seasons  of  trial  and  service  when  the  lack  of  a  strong 
spontaueous  impulse  makes  it  necessary  to  fall  back  on  some  fixed  principle.  (2) 
It  was  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  pledge.  It  is  easy  to  promisiw  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  perfoiTaance.  God  is  only  mocked  with  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary 
which  is  not  followed  by  the  service  of  the  daily  life.  Hence  we  need  to  preserve 
and  carry  the  high  impulses  of  worship  into  the  work  of  the  world-  Many  men 
live  two  Uves,  and  the  life  of  the  Sunday  has  no  bearing  on  that  of  the  week-day. 
We  should  use  all  means  to  bring  rehgion  into  life. 

III.  The  form  of  the  covenant.  (1)  There  was  an  appeal  to  memory.  The 
people  were  to  be  witnesses  against  themselves.  We  should  treasure  in  the  memory 
and  often  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  of  our  seasons  of  spiritual  elevation.  (2)  There 
was  a  written  record.  Writing  remains  unchanged  with  the  varying  moods  of  men. 
It  may  be  well  to  write  our  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  resolves  for  our  own  subse- 
quent private  meditation.  The  New  Testament  is  a  written  covenant.  (3)  There 
was  a  memorial  stone.  This  would  be  always  visible.  So  the  covenant  would  be 
often  called  to  mind.  We  often  need  to  have  our  memories  refreshed  and  our 
thoughts  called  back  to  the  great  practical  truths  of  Christianity.  Hence  the  utiUty 
of  preaching  not  only  new  ideas,  but  truths  that  all  of  us  know,  and  yet  that  all  need 
to  be  reminded  of,  and  to  have  often  brought  before  us  for  practical  application. 
The  stone  would  not  lose  its  value  as  it  became  old  and  familiar.  Truth  does  not 
grow  feeble  with  age,  nor  is  it  the  less  important  because  it  is  the  more  familiar. 
~W.  F.  A. 

Vers.  19 — 21. — A  ttrict  master.  Great  as  was  Joshna's  anxiety  that  the  Israelites 
should  renew  their  covenant  with  the  Almighty,  he  would  not  secure  this  end  by 
conceahng  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  service  it  involved.  Instead  of  accepting 
immediately  the  people's  ready  response  (ver.  18)  to  his  appeal,  he  proceeded  to 
speak  of  Jehovah  in  stem,  almost  chiUing,  language.  True  reUgion  is  honest,  does 
not  gloss  over  the  requirements  which  will  be  insisted  on,  nor  seek  to  entrap  men 
by  fair,  smooth  promises  of  an  easy  rule.  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  the  cross,  of  leaving  home  and  friends,  of  enduring  hatred,  persecution, 
and  trouble,  so  that  none  could  afterwards  complain  of  being  deceived  about  the 
requirements  and  difficulties  of  discipleship.  Men  who  undertake  an  enterprise 
with  eyes  open  are  the  more  likely  to  persevere ;  they  have  already  afforded  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  labour  and  hardship. 

I.  The  character  of  God,  and  the  kind  of  sbbyioe  hence  expected.  1. 
He  is  holy^  and  consequently  demands  abstinence  from  tin.  There  is  in  Him 
entire  rectitude  of  attribute,  both  in  essence  and  in  exercise.  The  seraphim  cry, 
"Holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  His  vesture  is  spotless,  and  He  expects  His  servants 
to  attend  Him  in  uniform  unstained  (see  Levit.  xix.  2).  Also  note  the  incidents  of 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  Nadab  and  Abihu  consumed  for  offering  unhallowed 
fire,  and  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  constrained  to  exclaim,  "  Who  is  able  to  stand 
before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?  *'  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  proclaims  Him  Divine,  and 
sometimes  evokes  the  petition,  **  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord." 
God  is  of  purer  ©yes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  condemns  every  act  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Himself,  to  our  fellow- creatures, 
and  the  material  world.  2.  He  is  jealous^  and  therefore  exacts  whole-hearted 
allegiamce.  Annexed  to  the  second  commandment  was  a  statement  of  Jehovah's 
jealousy,  which  could  not  permit  His  glory  to  be  paid  to  graven  images.  When 
the  tables  of  the  law  were  renewed  it  was  expressly  affirmed,  '*  The  Lord  whos« 
name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God."  The  word  means,  glowing  with  heat,  bene* 
the  Almighty  is  compared  to  a  "consuming  fire  "  that  subdues  every  work  of  man. 
Idolatry  was  the  sin  to  which  Israel  was  prone,  and  every  prostration  at  the  shrint 
of  an  iaol  was  a  derogation  from  the  honour  due  to  Godt  ftnd  excited  His  indign** 
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tion.  "He  is  not  content  with  an  inferior  share  of  affection,  He  must  be  love3  and 
served  with  all  our  strength.  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me."  The  true  disciple  is  ready  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ. 
The  will  of  the  Lord  is  forhhn  law,  his  only  inquiry  being,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?"  8.  He  is  immutable^  and  requires  unvwrying  fidelity.  "  If  ye 
forsake  the  Lord,  then  He  will  do  you  hurt  after  that  He  hath  done  you  good."  He 
rewards  eveiy  man  according  to  his  doings,  and  visits  tranpgression  with  punish- 
ment. The  Israelites  were  fickle,  moved  hke  water  by  every  passing  breeze.  God 
ifl  not  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent.  He  cannot  be  false  to  His  nature, 
ftnd  look  with  pleasure  on  offenders.  Past  obedience  is  no  answer  to  tlie  charge  of 
present  guilt.  Each  day  brings  its  own  need  of  sanctification.  It  is  not  possible,  in 
God's  service,  to  work  so  hard  one  week  as  to  enable  Us  to  spend  the  next  in  idle- 
ness, nor  can  we  accumulate  a  store  of  good  works  to  cover  deficiencies  ha  a  time 
of  sin.  **  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousnesi 
than  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  dehvered  unto  them." 

II.  The  people's  determination  to  serve  this  exacting  God.  1.  Indicates 
a  feehng  that  only  such  a  Master  is  worthy  of  men's  service.  Conscience  testified 
that  worship  should  not  be  offered  to  other  than  a  perfect  Being,  and  that  such  a 
Being  could  rightly  claim  these  high  prerogatives.  The  rock  on  which  the  vessel 
of  mythology  has  been  wrecked  is  the  evil  character  assigned  to  its  deities,  proving 
them  the  offspring  of  human  imagination  in  a  debased  state.  The  remembrance  of 
the  past,  and  hopes  and  fears  respecting  the  future  incited  the  IsraeUtes  to  con- 
tinue in  their  position  as  the  Lord's  peculiar  people.  And  have  not  we  experienced 
that  to  be  the  happiest  day  when  we  have  thought  most  of  God,  and  most  fre- 
quently lifted  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  Hun  for  guidance  and  succour  ?  If  called  to 
renounce  ease  or  sinful  practices,  have  we  not  been  amply  repaid  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  acted  rightly,  and  are  walking  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  ? 
To  set  upon  the  throne  of  our  hearts  one  who  would  be  content  with  meagre  devo- 
tion and  occasional  conformity  to  righteousness  might  please  for  a  while,  but  could 
not  durably  satisfy  our  moral  aspirations.  2.  Intimates  a  belief  that  Ood  chiefly  re- 
gards the  sincere  endeavours  of  His  servanti  to  please  Him.  The  Israehtes  could 
point  to  Joshua's  own  demand  in  ver.  14— "  serve  Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth." 
What  is  really  displeasing  to  the  Most  High  is  wilful  violation  of  His  command- 
ments, or  hypocritical  pretences  of  loyalty  when  the  heart  is  estranged.  These  He 
visits  with  severest  condemnation.  Jehovah  declared  Himself  in  the  same  com- 
mandment both  a  "jealous  "  God,  and  one  "  showing  mercy."  And  though  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  often  exhibited  a  spirit  of  worldhnesss,  of  impatience  and 
unbelief,  yet  their  Master  looking  on  His  little  company  at  the  Last  Supper  could 
even  after  their  unseemly  dispute  concerning  precedence,  recognise  what  was  good 
in  them  and  say,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with  Me  in  My  temptations." 
He  who  knows  all  our  works  (Rev.  iii.  8),  appreciates  the  humblest  effort  to  keep 
His  commandments.  8.  Suggests  an  assurance  that  imperfections  of  service  ca/n 
be  atoned  for  by  confession,  sacrifice,  and  intercession.  Joshua's  assertion  was 
quite  true.  Neither  the  Israelites  nor  any  other  nation  could  serve  the  Lord  perfectly. 
Limitations  of  knowlerlge  and  frailties  of  temper  produce  at  least  temporary  devia- 
tions from  the  path  of  obedience.  But  the  people  no  doubt  remembered  the  pro- 
vision made  in  the  law  for  sins  of  ignorance,  the  trespass  offerings,  the  day  of 
atonement  "  to  cleanse  them  that  they  might  be  clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the 
Lord."  Nor  were  they  unmindful  of  the  prayers  which  had  been  heard  on  their 
behalf  when  Moses  pleaded  for  them,  and  the  gracious  forgiveness  that  had  often 
followed  their  national  repentance.  And  what  was  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Levitical  econ  omy  now  blazes  brightly  for  our  instruction  and  comfort  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Jesus  Christ  hath  by  one  offering  perfected  them  that  are 
sanctified.  His  perpetual  priesthood  is  a  guarantee  for  the  final  salvation  of  those 
who  come  unto  God  by  Him.  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth."  *•  Ye  are  complete  in  Him.''  4.  Leads  us  to  anticipate 
a  ppriod  of  perfect  service.  However  the  goodness  of  God  may  pardon  oiu*  faults 
*nd,  beholding  us  in  Christ,  take  note  of  the  direction  rather  than  of  the  suocess  of 
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oiir  ttltempts,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  rest  content  with  our  present  experience. 
The  spirit  cries  out  lor  entire  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  kId,  and  loiigs  for 
Uie  redemption  of  the  body.  When  shall  we  be  conformed  to  the  iiun^a  of  Christ, 
and  enjoy  to  the  full  what  now  we  know  only  by  brief  momenta  of  rapture  and 
sudden  hasty  glimpses  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  promise  of  a  "  maniies- 
tiition  of  the  sons  of  God,"  when,  in  unswerving  obedience  to  His  Father's  will,  they 
shall  realise  truest  liberty.  You  who  so  dehglit  in  Christian  work  as  to  wisli  you 
could  spend  all  your  time  and  energy  therein,  look  to  the  years  to  come  I  "  They 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  Hia  temple."  '*  His  servants  shall  servo  Him,  «nd 
they  shall  see  His  face." — A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER    XXIV.   29—83. 

Joshua's  death  and  burial. — Ver.  29. 
—  The  servant  of  the  Lord.  The  theory 
of  some  commentators,  that  this  expres- 
sion is  evidence  of  a  later  interpolation 
because  '•  the  title  only  dates  from  the 
period  when  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  national  saints,"  need 
only  be  noticed  to  be  rejected.  It  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  inventive  criticism  which 
has  found  favoiu:  among  modern  critics,  in 
which  a  large  amount  of  imagination  is 
made  to  supply  the  want  of  the  smallest 
modicum  of  fact.  What  is  wanting  here  is 
the  slightest  evidence  of  such  a  •  •  period  " 
having  ever  existed,  except  at  the  time  when 
these  saints  of  the  old  covenant  closed  their 
labours  by  death.  All  the  facts  before  us 
go  to  prove  that  Moses,  as  well  as  Joshua, 
was  held  in  as  high,  if  not  higher,  venera- 
tion at  the  moment  of  his  death  as  at  any 
other  period  of  Jewish  history.  Died.  His 
was  an  end  which  any  man  might  envy. 
Honoured  and  beloved,  and  full  of  days,  he 
closed  his  hfe  amid  the  regrets  of  a  whole 
people,  and  with  the  full  consciousness  that 
be  had  discharged  the  duties  God  had 
imposed  upon  liim.  The  best  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is  con> 
tained  in  Ter.  32. 

Ver.  80.— In  the  border  of  his  Inheritance 
in  Tlmnath-Serah.  Bather,  perhaps,  wiDdn 
the  border.  For  Timnath-Serah,  see  note  on 
ch.  xix.  50.  The  burial-place  of  Joshua  hag 
been  supposed  to  be  identified  by  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Committee.  Lieutenant 
Oonder  describes  what  be  saw  at  Tibneh. 
Amid  a  number  of  tombs  he  found  one 
evidently,  from  more  than  200  lamp-niches 
on  the  walls  of  the  porch,  the  sepulchre  of 
a  man  of  distinction.  The  simple  character 
of  the  ornamentation,  he  thinks,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the 
tomb  itself,  not  only  Buggest  an  early  date, 
bnt  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
the  simple  yet  noble-minded  warrior,  whose 
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tomb  it  ie  supposed  to  be  (see  Quart.  Paper, 
Oct.  1873).  In  later  papers,  however  (see 
Oct.  1877,  and  Jan.  1878),  Lieutenant 
Conder  abandons  Tibneh  for  Kefr  Haris, 
on  the  ground  that  Jewish  tradition,  usually 
found  to  be  correct,  is  in  its  favour.  And 
more  mature  reflection  has  induced  him  to 
modify  his  former  opinion  as  to  the  early 
date  of  the  tombs.  Until  these  researches 
commenced,  the  situation  of  the  hill  Gaash 
was  unknown,  though  it  is  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30  ("  the  brooks"  or  "  valleys 
of  Gaash  "),  and  1  Chron.  xi.  32.  Nothing  in 
these  places  serves  to  identify  it.  This 
passage  is  copied,  with  a  few  minute  verbal 
discrepancies,  into  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch. 
ii.  6 — 9),  a  strong  ground,  according  to  all 
ordinary  laws  of  literary  criticism,  for  con- 
eluding  that  the  latter  book  was  written 
after  the  former.  This  is  the  chain  of 
evidence  by  which  the  authenticity  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Scriptures  is  estab- 
Ushed,  not,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil  or  dispute,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of 
practical  men.  The  LXX.  as  well  as  the 
Arabic  translators  have  added  here  the 
following  words :  "  There  they  placed  with 
him  in  the  sepulchre,  in  which  they  buried 
him  there,  the  stone  knives  with  which  he 
circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  in  Gilgal, 
when  he  led  them  out  from  Egvpt,  as  the 
Lord  commanded,  and  they  are  there  unto 
this  day.**  This  passage  is  not  f»nnd  in 
the  Hebrew.  And  as  the  Arabic  nnd  the 
LXX.  do  not  altogether  agree,  the  proba- 
bihty  seems  to  be  that  some  apocryphal 
legend  was  inserted  here  at  a  veiy  early  date. 
Ver.  31. — And  Israel  served  the  Lord 
(cf.  Judg.  ii.  10).  We  see  here  the  value 
of  personal  influence.  Nor  is  such  influence 
altogether  unnecessary  among  us  now.  The 
periods  of  great  religious  movements  in  the 
Christian  Church  are  in  many  ways  very 
like  to  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  Joshua.  They  are  timra 
when  God  visibly  fights  for  His  Church, 
when  miracles  of  grace  are  achieved,  when 
WM 
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the  enemies  of  God  are  nmazed  and  con- 
founded at  the  great  things  God  has  done. 
The  BUOcesseB,  bo  clearly  due  to  the  inter- 
position of  a  Higher  Power,  have  a  eobering 
rather  than  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  the 
influence  of  the  grave,  wise,  earnest  men  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  is  great  with 
their  enthusiastic  followers.  But  with  the 
removal  of  these  leaders  in  Israel  a  reaction 
sets  in.  The  fervour  of  the  movement  de- 
clines, the  era  of  slackness  and  compromise 
succeeds,  and  a  generation  arises  which 
"knows  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  worki 
which  He  had  done  for  Israel."  In  our 
times  such  reactions,  living  as  we  do  in  the 
full  blaze  of  gospel  light,  are  far  more 
transient  and  less  fatal  than  in  the  days  of 
Israel.  But  in  our  measure  we  continue  to 
experience  the  working  of  that  law  by  which 
intense  energy  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
coldness,  and  every  earnest  movement  for 
ood  needs  a  continual  rekindling  at  the 
altar  of  God  of  the  Are  which  first  set  it 
at  work.  That  overlived  Joshua.  Lite- 
rally, that  lengthened  out  their  days  after 
Joshua. 

Yer.  32. — And  the  bones  of  Joseph  (see 
Gen.  L  24,  25;  Exod.  xiii  19).  Nothing 
could  more  fully  show  the  reverence  in 
which  the  name  of  Joseph  was  held  in 
Israel  than  this  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  his 
commands,  and  the  careful  record  of  it  in 
the  authentic  records  of  the  country.  This 
passage  is  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  serves  to  estabUsh  the 
authenticity  and  early  date  of  the  present 
book.  For  though  Joseph's  name  was 
always  a  striking  one  in  Israelitish  history, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  as  time  went  on 
his  fame  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  his 
ancestors.  It  is  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
on  whom  the  national  mind  was  fixed.  It 
is  their  names  that  the  prophets  recall,  the 
covenant  with  them  which  is  constantly 
brought  to  mind.  But  during  the  Israelites' 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  while  the  departure 
from  Egypt  was  yet  recent,  the  conspicuous 
poHition  which  Joseph  occupied  in  Egyptian 
history  could  not  fail  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  command  he  gave  concerning  his  bones, 
as  well  as  his  conviction  that  the  prophecy 
concerning  their  departure  would  be  ful- 
filled, was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
emphatic  way  in  which  the  fulfilment  of 
Joseph  8  charge  is  here  recorded  affords  a 
presumption  for  the  early  date  of  the  book, 
R9  well  as  against  the  theory  that  it  was  a 
late  compilation  from  early  records.  We 
are  not  necessarily  to  suppose  that  the 
interment  of  Joseph's  remains  took  place  at 
this  period.  The  Hebrew,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  no  pluperfect  tense  (see  for  this  Judg. 
ii.  10),  and  therefore  it  may  have  taken  place, 


and  most  probably  did  take  place,  as  soon  af 

Shechera  was  in  the  hands  of  Israel.     In  • 

parcel  of  grround.     Rather,  in  the  portion  of 

Die  field   (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  19).     Our  word 

parcel  is  derived  from  particula,  and  was 

originally  identical  with  the  word  particle^ 

a  little  part.     So  Chaucer  speaks  of  parcel- 

mele,   i.e.,   by  parts.      ShakesiJeie   has    a 

"  parcel-gat  goblet,"  that  is,  a  goblet  partly 

gilt.     It  has  now  come  to  have  a  widely 

diiJerent  meauing.    Pieces  of  silver.   There 

can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 

translation.     The  cognate  word  in  Arabic, 

signifying   *•  justice,"  is  apparently  derived 

from  the  idea  of  even  scales.     A  kindred 

Hebrew  word  signifies  '•  truth,"  probablj 

from    the    same    original    idea.      Another 

kindred  Arabic  word  signifies  a  balance. 

It  therefore,  no  doubt,  means  a  coin  of  a 

certain  weight,  just  as  the  word  shekel  has 

the  original  signification  of  weight.     The 

Babbinioal  notion,  that  the  word  signified 

••  lambs,"  rests  upon  no  sohd  foundation, 

though  supported  by  all  the  ancient  versions. 

Some   commentators,  however,  think  that 

a  coin  is  meant  upon  which  the  figure  of 

a  lamb  was  impressed.     So  Vatablus  and 

Drusius.      The    LXX.    has   anvdSutVf   the 

Vulgate  "  centum  novellis  ovibus." 

Ver.  33.  —  A  hill  that  pertained  to 
Phinehas,  his  son.  The  LXX.,  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate  translate  this  as  a  proper  name, 
Gibeath  or  Gabaath  Phineas.  But  it  may 
also  mean  Phinehas'  hill.  A  city  may  or 
may  not  have  been  built  there.  Keil  and 
Delitzsch  believe  it  to  be  the  Levitioal  town, 
Geba  of  Benjamin ;  but  of  this  we  cannot 
be  sure.  The  tomb  of  Eleazar  is  still  shown 
near  Sheobem,  *'  overshadowed  by  venerable 
terebinths,"  as  Dean  Stanley  tells  us.  And 
so  the  history  ends  with  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  conqueror  of  Palestine, 
the  lieutenant  of  Moses,  the  faithful  and 
humble  servant  of  God,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Aaron,  who  had  been  solemnly 
invested  with  the  garments  of  his  father 
before  that  father's  death.  A  fitting  ter- 
mination to  so  strange  and  marvellous  a 
history.  With  the  death  of  two  snob  men 
a  new  era  had  begun  for  the  chosen  people  ; 
a  darker  page  had  now  to  be  oi)eiiGd.  The 
LXX.  adds  to  this  passage,  **  In  that  day 
the  children  of  Israel  took  the  ark  and 
carried  it  about  amoiigthem,  and  Phinehas 
acted  as  priest,  instead  of  Eleazar  his 
father,  until  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  property  at  Gabaath.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  went  each  one  to  his  place  and  to 
his  o\vn  city.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
worsbipptid  Astarte  and  Asbtaroth,  the  gods 
of  the  nations  around  them.  And  the  Lord 
dehvered  them  into  the  hand  of  Eglon 
king  of  the  Moabites,  and  he  had  dominion 
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ovor  them  eighteen  years."  The  passage  is 
an  obvious  compilation  from  the  Book  of 
Judges.     It  haa  no   counterpart   in   the 


Hehrew,  and  the  mention  of  Astarte  and 
Ashtaroth  as  different  deities  is  sufficient 
to  discredit  iti 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  29— S3. — Hit  end  of  the  wtyrle.  We  now  reach  the  conclusion  of  the 
narrative.  Like  every  other  hiography,  it  ends  with  death.  Well  were  it  for  us  all 
if  death  came  at  the  conclusion  of  a  well-spent  life  like  Joshua's. 

I.  A  GOOD  man's  end.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  "  Blessed  are 
the  (lead  who  die  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  their  works  do  follow  them."  Few  have  been 
privileged  to  be  *•  followed  "  by  their  works  like  Joshua.  He  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  promised  land,  and  left  fiiem  there..  For  many  hundred  years— -the  seventy 
years'  captivity  excepted — they  dwelt  there.  For  their  rejection  of  Him  of  whom 
Joshua  was  the  type  they  were  cast  out.  But  even  now  they  remain  a  distinct 
people,  and  entertain  hopes  of  a  return  to  the  land  which,  humanly  speaking, 
Joshua  gave  them.  If  we  ask  the  cause  of  this  great  success,  whose  results  have 
lasted  even  to  our  own  day,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unique  character  of  the  con- 
queror. Simple,  straightforward  adhesion  to  duty,  intense  moral  earnestness, 
earnest  piety,  prompt  and  imquestioning  obedience  to  God,  the  highest  pubUo 
spirit,  the  utter  absence  of  all  self-seeking  and  ambition,  mark  a  character  altogether 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  conquest.  Conquest  generally  is  associated  with 
fraud  and  wrong.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  conqueror ;  it 
is  carried  out  amid  injustice  and  oppression ;  it  leaves  its  evil  results  behind  it,  and 
is  avenged  by  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed,  and  by  the  sure  and  often  swift  collapse 
of  a  power  founded  in  wrong.  Cruel,  according  to  our  modem  ideas,  Joshua  was, 
no  doubt.  But  he  was  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  his  cruelty  was  the  result 
of  a  moral  purpose.  And  we  must  remember  that  for  our  modem  notions  of 
cruelty  we  are  indebted  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  fact  that  God  did  permit  (whether 
He  ought  to  have  done  so  is  a  question  we  cannot  discuss  here)  men  to  live  for 
tiioasands  of  years  in  ignorance  of  the  true  law  of  mercy.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
ii  Joshua  was  not  in  this  respect  conformed  to  an  ideal  which  was  not  permitted 
to  exist  until  Christ  revealed  it.  In  all  other  respects,  he  was  the  model  of  what 
a  commander  should  be,  and  hence  the  durability  of  his  work.  We  cannot  hope 
to  become  so  famous.  Yet  if  we  imitate  Joshua's  obedience,  earnestness,  piety, 
unselfishness,  we,  too,  may  achieve  results  as  durable,  though  it  may  never  be 
known  to  whom  they  are  owing.  For  a  good  deed  never  dies.  It  associates  itself 
with  the  other  good  influences  at  work  in  the  world,  each  of  these  producing  good 
results  on  others,  and  thus  steadily  working  on  to  the  great  consummation  of  all 
things.  What  Joshua  was  it  is  shame  to  us  if  we  are  not,  according  to  our 
opportunities.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  now  freely  shed  forth  in  all  the  world,  and 
given  to  them  that  ask  it. 

II.  Thr  memobt  of  the  just  is  blessed.  Joseph's  bones  were  interred  in 
Shechem.  Thus  we  learn  {a)  that  patriarch's  affectionate  love  for  his  brethren,  in 
that  he  desired  in  death  to  be  among  them,  and  would  have  his  memory  cherished 
as  an  encouragement  to  serve  God  faithfully.  And  (6)  we  learn  the  duty  of  com- 
memorating God's  saints.  The  extravagant  veijieration  paid  to  saints  and  martyrs 
by  those  of  another  communion  has  caused  ns  to  be  somewhat  too  neglectful  of 
their  memory.  The  martyrs  of  the  Beformation  are  not  conmaemorated  among  ns. 
We  publish  biographies  of  our  good  men,  and  straightway  forget  all  about  them. 
Yet  surely  we  might  be  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  on  our  way  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  triumphs  of  God's  Spirit  in  our  fellow-sinners.  Surely  the  pulses  of 
the  spiritual  life  may  lawfully  be  quickened  by  a  sympathy  with  the  great  and  good 
who  have  gone  before.  Surely  all  noble  examples,  fdl  holy  lives,  are  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  saints  designed  to  advance  God's  cause.  The  victories  of  God's 
Spirit  over  the  devil,  tha  world,  and  the  flesh,  in  yarious  ages,  among  various 
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nations,  under  varions  circumstances,  will  surely  best  encourage  that  catliolic  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  great  and  good,  without  which  no  Christian  perfection 
can  eiist.  *'  Let  us  then  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us."  Let 
the  Josephs  and  Joshuas  of  the  new  covenant  be  held  in  the  deepest  honour  among 
us.  And  thus  we  shall  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  their  struggles  to  the  vision 
of  the  Great  Captain  of  their  salvation,  by  whom  alone  they  lud  victory  in  the 
fight. 

III.  The  influenoe  of  a  good  man  lives  after  him.  As  long  as  the  memory 
of  Joshua's  personal  influence  was  felt,  so  long  did  the  children  of  Israel  keep  to 
the  right  way.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  may  better  put  it  thus  :  the  example  and 
influenoe  of  Joshua  gradually  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  men  like-minded, 
who  were  placed  in  positions  of  authority,  and  who  were  capable,  like  him,  of 
guiding  and  directing  others.  When  they  died,  their  places  were  filled  by  men 
whose  recollection  of  Joshua's  conduct  was  less  distinct,  and  who  possessed  in  a 
less  degree  his  power  of  ruling.  Thus  Israel  feU  into  disobedience,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  when  oppression  brought  them  to  their  senses,  it  was  Othniel,  one 
of  those  on  whom  the  example  of  Joshua  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  most  effect, 
that  they  looked  for  deliverance.  We  see  these  facts  (a)  repeated  constantly  in  the 
history  of  God's  Church.  (1)  The  great  leader  of  a  rehgious  movement  trains  a 
number  of  men  like-minded,  who  guide  and  direct  the  movement  in  his  spirit  after 
he  has  passed  away  in  the  spirit,  and  for  the  ends  that  he  intended.  But  (2)  a  time 
comes  when  the  first  fervour  of  the  movement  dies  away,  when  its  principles  be- 
come popular,  and  thereby  vulgarised.  They  are  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of 
the  worldly  element,  the  pecuhar  features  of  the  system  are  unduly  pressed,  and 
deprived  of  that  balance  which  they  possessed  in  its  founder's  mind  by  being  kept 
in  check  by  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  larger  grasp.  From  a  revival  of  forgotten 
truths  the  movement  degenerates  into  a  sect  or  party ;  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour, 
and  there  needs  some  other  regenerator  to  arise,  who  shall  give  a  new  direction  to 
the  flagging  spiritual  energies  of  men.  There  is  no  need  to  give  instances  of  this. 
They  will  occur  in  nimibers  to  every  student  of  history.  Also  (b)  the  same  truth 
meets  us  in  the  hfe  of  individuals.  Whether  in  a  public  and  private  position,  either 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  as  a  member  of  a  congregation,  God  is  pleased  to  raise 
np  some  one  whose  hfe  of  piety  is  at  once  an  encouragement  and  an  incentive  to 
others  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life.  He  dies,  and  for  a  long  time  his  name  is  a 
household  word  to  those  who  knew  him.  From  his  grave  he  is  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness to  those  who  Uve  near  and  where  he  is  known.  His  example  is  brought 
forward,  his  words  are  quoted,  to  those  who  have  never  seen  him.  And  so  the 
tradition  of  his  excellence  hves  on  among  those  who  come  after  him.  Yet  it  grows 
fainter  as  the  years  roll  on,  until  it  becomes  a  tradition  of  the  past.  Others  come  in 
his  place  who  knew  him  not.     Other  influences  are  at  work  in  the  pulpit  where  ho 

E reached,  the  parish  where  he  laboured,  the  place  where  he  dwelt.  His  influence 
as  not  really  died  out — good  influence,  as  we  have  said,  never  dies — for  the  good 
seed  he  sowed  sprung  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  and  in  the  most  unex- 
pected ways.  But  his  own  place  knows  him  no  more.  His  name  is  now  but  a 
shadow  in  the  distant  past.  It  is  no  longer  an  influence  full  of  power.  Very  often 
there  is  a  declension  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the  good  man  is  taken  away. 
Very  often  the  aged  who  remembered  him  have  too  good  cause  to  lament  a  change 
which  is  not  for  the  better.  But  the  good  work  goes  on.  The  torch  of  love  flames 
more  brightly,  now  here,  and  now  there.  But  God  does  not  fail  to  raise  up  de- 
liverers for  His  people.  His  Spirit  does  not  cease  to  work  powerfully  in  human 
hearts.  His  faithful  servants  still  continue  to  battle  against  sin,  and  shall  do  •• 
until  He  come  a^ain* 
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Ver.  29. —  TTie  death  of  Joshua.     It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "this  Book  of 

Joshua,  which  begins  with  triumphs,  ends  with  fanerals."  All  human  glory  ends 
in  the  grave.  The  longest  life  is  soon  passed.  The  most  useful  men  are  taken 
from  their  work  on  earth,  leaving  the  unfinished  task  to  other  hands.  Joshua 
being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

I.  Joshua  is  an  example  for  us.  (1)  His  character  is  an  example  of  (a)  courage, 
(Jb)  energy,  (c)  independence,  [d)  trust,  {e)  unselfishness.  He  is  the  type  of  the 
soldier  of  God,  the  pattern  of  active  and  mascuhne  excellence.  (2)  His  mission  ia 
an  example.  Christians  are  called  to  possess  an  inheritance,  to  conquer  the  earth 
for  Christ,  to  fight  against  and  overcome  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the  world. 
(3)  His  career  is  an  example.  We  see  how  Joshua  was  true  to  his  character  and 
fulfilled  his  mission.  He  served  through  a  long  life.  There  are  some  whose  devo- 
tion is  hke  morning  dew.  There  are  others  who  are  roused  for  great  deeds  at 
critical  moments,  but  are  negligent  in  the  longer  intervals  whicli  are  left  for  quiet 
service.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  long  and  continuously  faithful.  It  is  selfish  to 
desire  an  early  death.  Rather,  if  it  is  God's  will,  should  we  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  long  sei-vice.  (4)  His  end  is  an  example.  Joshua  was  faithful  to  death, 
and  faithful  in  death.  His  last  act  was  to  bind  the  people  to  the  service  of  God 
with  a  solemn  covenant,  and  pledge  his  own  devotion  and  that  of  his  house.  The 
Christian's  death-bed  should  be  a  blessing  to  others. 

II.  Joshua  is  a  type  of  Christ.  Jesus  is  our  Joshua,  with  marks  of  resemblance 
and  of  contrast  to  the  Hebrew  leader.  (1)  Jesus  Christ  exemplifies  in  perfection 
all  those  good  characteristics  for  which  Joshua  is  famous.  Though  mild  and 
gentle,  our  Lord  was  not  weak  and  effeminate.  FideUty,  finrmess,  courage,  energy, 
ftre  seen  in  Him  to  perfection.  As  the  perfect  man,  he  combined  and  harmonised 
the  excellences  of  all  good  types  of  character.  (2)  Jesus  Christ,  hke  Joshua,  hved 
a  life  of  warfare,  Joshua  was  a  warrior.  Christ  is  a  captain  of  salvation.  He 
met  constant  opposition  from  men ;  He  was  opposed  by  the  powers  of  Satan,  and 
he  conquered.  Yet  (a)  Joshua  fought  enemies  of  flesh  and  blood,  Christ  fought 
spiritual  foes ;  and  [h]  Joshua  used  the  sword,  Christ  conquered  by  submission  and 
suffering  and  sacrifice.  (3)  Jesus  Christ,  like  Joshua,  is  a  Saviour,  (a)  He  delivers 
from  real  present  enemies.  He  saves  not  only  from  the  future  consequences  of 
evil,  but  from  our  present  sins  and  troubles,  [b)  He  saves  those  who  trust  Him, 
follow  Him,  and  fight  with  Hma,  as  Joshua  not  only  fought  himself,  but  led  the 
people  to  battle.  (4)  Jesus  Christ,  hke  Joshua,  leads  His  people  to  an  inheritance^ 
but  in  this  there  are  no  Canaanites  remaining;  it  is  " an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us  "  (1  Peter  i.  4). 
(5)  Jesus  Christ,  unhke  Joshua,  "  ever  liveth.'*  Joshua  hved  to  old  age  and  died 
in  honour,  and  was  buried,  and  ceased  to  serve  his  nation.  Jesus  Christ  was  cut 
off  in  early  life  and  crucified  in  shame,  but  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  with 
His  people,  and  will  remain  till  all  have  entered  into  their  inheritance  (MatL 
xxviii.  20).— W.  F.  A. 

Ver.  29. — **  After  these  things  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old."  Having  thus  reached  the  close  of  the 
life  of  Joshua,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  form  a  general  estimate  of  his  character 
and  work.  He  occupies  an  honourable  place  among  the  great  leaders  of  the  people 
of  God.  He  well  deserves  to  be  called  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  for  this  was  the  one 
aim  and  object  of  his  hfe.  His  brow  is  not  crowned  with  the  halo  of  glory  which 
lighted  up  that  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  where  he  hud 
talked  with  God  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend.  He  is  a  less  sublime  type  of 
man,  but  not,  therefore,  the  less  admirable ;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  God  there  id  no 
room  for  rivalry  among  those  who  have  fulfilled  each  his  appointed  task.  First, 
Joshua  was  a  man  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Divine  behests.  He  did  nothing 
bot  that  which  was  oommanded  him,  neither  more  nor  less.    Second,  he  vraf  % 
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very  humble  man.  He  never  took  to  himself,  in  any  degree,  the  glory  which 
belongs  to  God  alone.  After  the  most  glorious  battles  in  which  he  acted  as 
commander,  he  forgot  self  in  the  fervent  recognition  of  the  invisible  power  of 
which  he  was  but  the  organ,  and  his  song  of  gratitude  and  praise  went  up  to  God 
alone.  Third,  he  was  a  man  of  unfaltering  faith  and  courage.  His  heart  never 
failed  him  for  an  instant.  He  never  doubted  God ;  and  it  was  from  this  confidence 
that  he  derived  the  boldness  which  he  communicated  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to 
march  undaunted  against  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers.  Fourth,  he  united  true 
lore  for  his  nation,  manifested  on  repeated  occasions,  with  holy  severity  when 
there  was  just  ground  for  rebuke.  Fifth,  he  was  absolutely  disinterested  in  all  his 
service.  He  never  dreamed  of  handing  down  his  power  to  his  children ;  his  one 
thought  was  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  finish  His  work.  When  his  task  was 
done,  he  spoke  words  of  solemn  warning  to  his  people,  and  then  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  or  rather  to  his  God.  A  saintly  and  noble  life  truly,  and  one  which 
teaches  us  the  secret  of  success  in  the  righteous  war  with  eviL  To  obey,  to  be  wholly 
consecrated  to  God,  to  beUeve  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises,  to  fight 
fearlessly  with  eye  fixed  upon  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  whose  strength  is  per- 
fected in  weakness — this  is  the  unfaihng  secret  of  success  for  the  Church.  Joshua 
well  deserves,  not  only  by  his  name,  but  by  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  God,  to  be  the  type  of  our  great  Leader,  "  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith  ; "  the  true  Joshua,  who  has  conquered  for  us  "  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly." — ^E.  de  P. 

Vers.  16—81. — A  great  decision.  One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  Scripture  is 
the  fine  endings  of  all  courses  in  which  God  has  been  leader.  This  book  is  no 
exception.  The  last  view  we  have  of  Israel  shows  them  entering  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  and  one  which,  speaking  roundly,  all  who  made  it  kept.  They 
respond  grandly  to  Joshua's  challenge.  "God  forbid  that  we  should  serve  other 
gods."  And  even  when  reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  serving  Him,  their  purpose 
remains  unshaken.     In  this  great  decision  there  are  many  things  worth  noting. 

I.  He  who  leads  men  rightly  will  neveb  lack  followers.  Some  say,  Go, 
and  men  go  not.  But  when  they  say,  *'  Come  with  us,"  they  find  men  respon- 
sive. Advice  that  costs  nothing  is  futile,  but  example  that  costs  much  constrains, 
Joshua  leads  grandly,  because  he  moves  before  the  people.  "As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  It  is  strange  the  contagiousness  of  faith  and  good- 
ness ;  the  force  of  unconscious  influence.  The  courage  of  another  wakes  courage ; 
the  honour  of  another  wakes  honour.  The  faith  of  others  is  itself  "  evidence  of 
the  things  unseen."  A  man  like  Joshua  is  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  that  '*  marshals  men  the  way  that  they  were  going."  However 
arduous  the  calling  to  which  you  summon  men,  if  you  can  say,  "  As  for  me,  I  will 
terv<9,"  you  will  always  be  answered  by  some,  "  We  will  serve  the  Lord."  Despair 
not  of  holy  and  saving  influences.  Every  one  marching  on  the  Divine  way  of  duty, 
mercy,  faith  will  have  more  followers  than  he  dared  to  hope  for.  It  is  the  grandest 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  man  on  man  that  we  can  guide  men  even  to  heaven 
itself  by  the  constraint  of  a  good  example.  Note  this,  the  good  leader  has  always 
good  followers.  [See  a  beautiful  treatment  of  tin's  subject  in  Horace  Bushnell's 
sermon  on  '  Unconscious  Influence.']     Secondly  observe — 

II.  A  GREAT  DECISION   SHOULD  BE  SOLEMNLY  AND  FORMALLY  MADE.       He  leads  them 

to  make  a  formal  covenant  with  God.  He  constrains  them  at  once  to  give  up  their 
idols,  and  in  the  spot  where  Jacob  had  buried  the  idols  which  his  family  had  brought 
with  them  from  Padanaram  he  buries  them ;  and  he  sets  up  a  pillar  as  a  memorial. 
These  several  things  all  tend  to  fortify  and  consohdate  the  resolution  to  which 
they  had  come.  Sometimes  we  make  a  great  decision,  but  fail  to  keep  it  through 
some  neglect  to  fortify  it  with  special  solemnities.  One  great  object  of  the  sacra- 
ments ordained  by  the  Saviour,  unquestionably,  was  to  give  to  religious  decisions 
this  solemn  and  formal  character.  They  were  meant  to  bring  vague  feeUngs  to  a 
point ;  to  detach  utterly  from  the  world ;  to  attach  strongly  to  the  Saviour.  If  we 
moan  to  serve  Chris*,  the  idols  should  be  brought  out  and  buried,  and  the  cov*- 
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nant  rites  of  God  entered  into.  There  should  be  openness,  for  without  confession 
we  remain  constantly  amid  entanglements.  There  Bhould  be  thoroughncKS,  for  a 
great  change  is  often  more  easily  made  than  a  gradual  one.  There  bhould  be  the 
sacramental  covenant  and  vows  that  we  may  have  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
constraint  which  come  with  the  feeling  that  we  belong  to  God.  As  here  the  deter- 
mination was  avowed — carried  out  thoroughly — solemnised  in  a  covenant — so  ours 
should  be.  Men  do  not  know  what  they  lose  by  a  secret  and  nncovenanted  sanctity. 
When  we  are  secret  disciples  there  is  a  perpetual  danger  of  the  secresy  destroying 
the  discipleship.  We  lose  the  protection  of  a  definite  position,  the  power  that 
Hes  in  fellowship,  and  much  of  the  usefulness  which  our  goodness  might  carry  if  it 
were  not  counteracted  by  our  reserve.  If  you  are  deciding  to  serve  God,  let  your 
decision  be  thorough,  open,  sacramental.     Observe  lastly — 

III.  The  grand  results  of  this  great  decision.  Sometimes  good  resolves  are 
badly  kept.  They  are  like  "  grass  on  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth 
up."  Whether  they  are  well  kept  or  not  depends  largely  on  whether  they  are  well 
made.  Generally  it  will  be  found  where  they  are  broken  that  there  was  some 
defective  part :  sin  not  wholly  left ;  the  surrender  to  God  not  absolutely  made. 
Here  the  great  decision  is  worthily  and  thoroughly  made,  and  the  grandest  results 
flow  from  it.  (1)  They  keep  the  covenant  they  enter  into  with  God.  From  the 
31st  verse  we  might  conclude  what  from  Judges  ii.  7,  10  we  learnt  explicitly, 
that  all  that  generation  which  made  the  covenant  kept  it.  We  are  called  to  resolve 
on  what  seem  impossibilities :  to  deny  self ;  to  walk  with  God ;  to  follow  the 
Saviour's  leading.  But  when  the  great  resolve  is  weU  made,  the  very  making  of  it 
ensures  the  keeping  of  it.  "  Well  begun  is  half  done."  Each  step  well  taken 
developea  strength  to  take  the  next.  Each  good  deed  done  imparts  the  power  to 
do  one  still  better.  God  supplies  the  grace  on  which  men  depend.  His  smile 
heartens ;  His  providence  helps  them.  Be  not  afraid  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
God.  Perhaps  none  ever  finally  faU  away  from  a  great  decision,  thoroughly  and 
religiously  made.  (2)  They  have  a  period  of  freedom  from  assault  inwhich  to 
complete  their  occwpation  of  the  land.  This  period  has  been  computed  to  be  thirty- 
two  years  (Smith's  •  Diet.  Bible/  art.  Chronology).  Godliness  is  not  detrimental, 
but  profitable  for  aU  things.  A  nation  devout  is  a  nation  sober,  united,  strong ; 
one  left  unattacked,  or  easily  resisting  an  attack.  It  was  of  great  moment  that 
they  should  settle  dovni,  become  accustomed  to  possession,  multiply  in  strength, 
secure  whatever  of  the  inheritance  was  still  in  the  enemy's  hands.  And,  following 
God,  they  enjoy  the  favour  of  God,  and  find  just  the  period  of  rest  which  they 
require.  Is  there  not  something  here  to  which  the  experiences  of  individual  men 
furnish  many  a  parallel  ?  Your  earthly  welfare  will  not  be  wrecked  by  your 
Christian  action.  Your  honesty  will  promote,  it  will  not  prevent  success.  No  lie 
and  no  dishonour  is  necessary  for  getting  on  in  Hfe,  only  the  weak  and  foolish 
think  so.  It  is  not  the  grasping  that  inherit  the  earth,  but  the  meek.  It  is  wisdom, 
not  greed,  that  has  "  in  her  right  hand  length  of  days  and  in  her  left  hand  riches 
and  honour."  It  is  one  of  God's  "  open  secrets  "  that  the  shortest  way  to  the 
enjoyment  of  anything  we  desire  is  simply  deserving  it.  Enter  into  covenant 
with  God,  and  keep  His  covenant,  and  "  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed."— G. 

Vers.  30,  82,  33. — Three  arcvoee.  Such  is  the  story  of  life.  The  end  of  it  is 
always  in  some  sepulchre.  "  They  buried  Joshua."  "  They  buried  the  bones  of 
Joseph."  •*  They  buried  Eleazer."  So  the  land  is  taken  in  possession.  Every 
grave  becoming  a  stronger  Hnk,  binding  the  people  to  each  other  and  to  the  land 
God  gave  them.     Look  at  these  graves.     And  observe — 

I.  Every  life  at  last  finds  a  grave.  However  strong  the  frame  and  long 
the  conflict,  at  last  the  priest  must  lay  dovni  the  censer,  the  statesman  resign 
command,  the  warrior  retire  from  fields  of  strife.  Immortahty  is  not  for  earthly 
surroundings,  nor  for  the  imperfect  spirit  and  body  we  have  here.  If  we  are  to 
hve  for  ever  it  must  be  somewhere  where  character  is  perfect,  and  a  fi-anie  mited 
for  a  perfect  spirit  is  enjoyed.      It  is  well  that  an  existence  so  faulty  Ib  so  brie£ 
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Out  of  Eden  it  is  better  that  we  should  be  out  of  reach  of  any  tree  of  life  that  can 
^ve  earthly  immortality.  The  average  life  is  long  enough  for  the  average  power 
of  enjoying  it.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  "  rounded  off  by  sleep."  This 
destiny  is  too  much  overlooked.  It  may  be  so  contemplated  as  only  to  injure  us. 
When  we  anticipate  it  with  dread,  without  the  hght  of  God's  smile  upon  it  or  of 
His  home  beyond  it,  when  it  only  shrivels  up  the  warmth  and  energy  of  life,  then 
its  influence  is  harmful.  But  it  need  not  have  any  such  influence.  If  we  remember 
that  God  is  love  and  death  a  Divine  institution,  we  shall  feel  that  there  must  be 
some  service  rendered  by  even  death  ;  and  this  feeling  destroying  the  dread  of  it, 
we  shall  then  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  its  helpful  influence.  Amongst  many 
wholesome  influences  these  may  be  noted :  (1)  It  should  correct  the  folly  that 
wastes  life.  Some  make  two  mistakes.  They  treat  time  as  if  it  were  eternity,  and 
eternity  as  if  it  were  time.  And  this  mistake  produces  a  purposeless  existence  that 
turns  life  to  no  account.  The  thought  of  death  should  wake  those  wasteful  of  Hfe. 
It  reminds  ns  that  the  day  of  life  has  its  task,  that  there  is  a  serious  account  to 
be  rendered  of  how  we  spent  it.  It  says,  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead."  It  bids  us  live  while  we  live,  and  work  while  it  is  called  day. 
(2)  It  comforti  the  heavy-laden.  Life  has  many  burdens.  Duty  is  often  a  heavy 
load.  Regrets,  cares,  sorrows  make  between  them  a  burden  of  huge  dimensions. 
God's  saints,  though  they  take  more  peacefully  what  is  sent  them,  are  not  insensible 
to  its  troubles.  On  the  contrary,  *  *  many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous."  Death 
comes  when  the  burden  is  too  heavy,  and  whispers,  "  It  is  not  for  long."  ♦*  The 
light  affliction  is  but  for  a  moment."    The  glory  is  eternal. 

"  Srieflife  is  here  our  portion, 
£rief  Borrow,  shortlived  care, 
The  life  that  knows  no  ending, 
The  tearless  life  is  there." 

How  many  would  have  fainted  utterly  but  for  the  thought'  that  trials  were  only 
mortal.    If  to  some  death  had  seemed  a  great  foe,  to  many  others  it  has  seemed  the 

•*  Kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
Which,  with  sweet  enlargement,  does  dismiss  us  hence.*' 

If  it  is  a  great  consoler  of  the  suffering,  observe  further  (3)  it  gives  zest  to 
every  activity  of  life.  How  vapid  would  life  become  if  death  were  not  the  lot  of 
men  I  How  dull  the  activity  which  had  eternity  for  its  work  I  How  poor  the  low 
dehght  would  become  if  anything  fixed  for  ever  the  conditions  which  for  the 
moment  are  sufficient  to  produce  it.  But  a  brief  life,  ever  changing,  with  no  time 
to  waste,  gives  keenness  and  zest  and  joy  to  aU  our  existence,  ^d  lastly,  it  makes 
u§  look  for  immortality.  It  raises  the  eye  above.  The  other  world  is  lighted  by 
those  who,  dying,  enter  it.  The  thought  of  our  own  impending  death  makes  ua 
desire  some  **  everlasting  habitation  "  when  the  stewardship  here  is  ended.  So 
mortality  protects  immortaUty,  keeps  it  fiom  being  forgotten,  undervalued,  or 
endangered.  And,  hke  some  schoolmaster  whose  harshness  yet  helps  the  learning  of 
some  lesson,  so  death  is  the  great  instructor  and  preparer  for  the  life  beyond. 
Lament  not  Joshua,  or  Joseph,  or  Eleazer.  Death  is  mercy  to  all  such.  It  is  not 
a  calamity,  it  is  the  sleep  God  gives  His  beloved.  If  it  is  weU  to  remember  that  all 
life  comes  to  a  grave,  it  is  still  more  important  to  remember — 

II.  That  neither  life  nor  usefulness  end  there.  (1)  Life  does  not  end 
there.  Who  could  imagine  that  that  grave  at  Timnath-serah  was  the  end  of 
Joshua  ?  When  ripest  and  fittest  for  high  employment,  to  what  purpose  would 
Lave  been  "  the  waste  of  such  ointment "  ?  "  God  gathers  up  fragments  that 
nothing  may  be  lost ;  "  would  He  waste  such  a  splendid  aggregate  of  saintly  forces  ? 
Men  could  not  beUeve  it.  Jacob  Epoke  of  his  approaching  death  as  a  being 
**  gathered  to  his  'people,^*  as  if  his  great  ancestors  were  all  above  waiting  to  wel- 
come him.  What  nature  has  whispered  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  the  Saviour  has 
revealed  more  clearly.  He  has  •*  abolished  death."  And  now  we  rejoice  to  beheve 
life  doef  not  end,  but  only  takes  a  new  departure  from  the  grave.     Death  in  the 
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case  of  all  God's  saints  is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise,  "  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself."  If  life  does  not  end  with  the  grave,  observe 
(2)  usefulness  does  not  end  with  it.  There  is  something  touching  in  these  earUest 
graves  of  Israel — Maohpelah,  Shechem,  Timuath,  Mount  Ephraim.  Such  graves 
were  thrones,  on  each  of  which  a  great  spirit  sat  and  ruled,  teaching  spirituality, 
ti'uth,  courage,  communion  with  God.  The  very  graves  consecrated  the  land,  Af 
of  the  great  cathedral  of  Florence  the  poet  sang : 

•*  In  Santa  Croce*8  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier.     Dust  which  li 
Eren  in  itself  an  inunortahty ;  " 

■o  we  feel  these  graves  were  a  leavening  consecration  which  made  Palestine  indeed 
»  holy  land.     England  is  rich  in  graves.     Its  soil  is  rich  with  the  dust  oi  the  great 

and  good. 

**  Half  the  soil  has  trod  the  rest 
In  poets,  heroes,  martyrs,  sages." 

Wliat  impulses  of  courage,  of  philanthropy,  and  consecration  have  come  from  the 
graves  of  Bruce,  of  Howard,  of  the  "Wesleys,  of  a  multitude  that  none  can  number  ? 
If  we  have  the  Divine  life  within  us,  death  cannot  end  our  usefulness.  On  the 
contrary,  its  touch  canonises.  Death  makes  the  neglected  counsel  the  revered 
oracle ;  and  the  neglected  example  the  pattern  on  the  mount ;  and  the  despised 
creed  the  life-giving  truth.  **  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die 
it  abides  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Death  robs  us  of  ruler- 
ship  over  a  few  things  only  to  give  us  rulership  over  many  things.  Let  us  live  so 
that,  like  these,  our  graves  may  brighten  and  bless  the  land  of  our  burial. — G. 

Ver.  32. — JosepKs  hones,  I.  The  bubial  of  Joseph's  bones  was  a  justifica- 
tion OF  HIS  FAITH.  Josoph  had  been  so  sure  that  God  would  give  the  promised 
land  to  Israel  that  he  had  made  his  brethren  swear  to  bring  up  his  bones  with  them 
(Gen.  1.  25).  (1)  True  faith  will  lead  to  decisive  action.  It  is  vain  to  profess 
to  beheve  in  our  heavenly  inheritance  unless  we  behave  consistently  with  our 
beUef.  (2)  Faith  is  concerned  with  the  it/nseen  and  the  future.  If  we  could  see 
all  there  would  be  no  room  for  faith.  (3)  Faith  ie,  justified  on  earth  by  providence. 
It  waits  its  full  justification  in  heaven.  As  Joseph's  faith  was  justified  in  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  so  the  old  Messianic  faith  was  justified  in  the  advent  of 
Christ,  and  the  Christian  faith  will  be  justified  at  the  *'  consummation  of  all 
things." 

II.  The  burial  of  Joseph's  bones  was  an  example  of  deference  to  the 
WISHES  of  the  dead.  It  is  well  that  children  should  respect  the  wishes  of 
departed  parents.  Much  good  may  be  learnt  by  considering  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  our  ancestors.  The  people  which  has  no  respect  for  its  past  is  wanting 
in  reverence  and  in  depth  of  national  Ufe.  Yet  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  influence 
of  antiquity.  The  ancients  Uved  in  the  childhood  of  our  race ;  wisdom  should  grow 
with  enlarged  historical  experience.  At  best  they  were  faUible  men,  and  cannot 
claim  to  extinguish  the  reason  and  responsibiUty  of  their  descendants.  New 
circumstances  often  render  the  rules  and  precedents  of  antiquity  entirely  obsolete. 

III.  The  burial  of  Joseph's  bones  was  an  illustration  of  the  oneness  of 
MANKIND.  Ages  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Joseph.  Yet  his  bones  were  pre- 
served and  buried  in  tiie  very  "  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  had  bought."  There 
is  a  family  unity,  a  national  unity,  a  church  unity,  a  human  soUdarity.  The  past 
Uves  on  in  the  present.  Men  are  insensibly  linked  and  welded  together.  We  are 
members  one  of  another.  Therefore  we  should  consider  the  good  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  whole  community,  and  should  take  note  of  past  experience  and  future 
requirements. 

IV.  The  burial  of  Joseph's  bones  reminds  us  of  the  delay  which  precedes 
THE  enjoyment  OF  THE  HIGHEST  BLESSINGS.  There  wero  centuries  of  delay  between 
the  pjTomise  and  the  putiueBsiou  of  Canaan.     Many  ages  passed   after  the  first 
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prophecy  of  redemption  and  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  second  advent  of 
Chri«t  has  often  been  anticipated  by  the  Church  and  longed  for  by  His  people, 
but  it  is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  Christian  must  wait  on  earth  during  years  of 
service  before  receiving  his  heavenly  inheritance.  This  is  occasioned  (1)  by  our 
unbelief — as  the  anbeUef  of  Israel  deferred  possession  of  Canaan ;  (2)  by  the  need 
of  fitness — the  people  needed  to  be  trained  in  the  wilderness ;  the  world  needed 
preparing  for  Christ,  who  came  in  the  *' fulness  of  time;"  Christians  must  be 
made  "meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ught;"  the  world  must  be  j)rei)ared 
for  the  full  and  perfect  reign  of  Christ."  Yet,  note,  the  promise  is  not  violated 
because  the  fulfiliueut  is  delayed.  Finally,  the  Christian  iuheriiance  will  nd  be 
the  unconscious  possession  of  a  gi'ave  in  the  promised  Iftod,  but  tLe  iAyo^uieui  oi 
bfMven  with  th«  fMulties  of  an  eternal  life. — W.  F.  ▲• 
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